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AT  383  MADISON  AVENUE 

the  makers  of 

DANERSK  FURNITURE 

will  from  now  on  have  their  showrooms  and  offices 

This  move  to  larger  and  more  convenient  quarters  is 
the  logical  result  of  ten  years  of  effort  and  growth 


THE  entrance  to  our  new  building 
is  in  the  center  of  the  block  be- 
tween 46th  and  47th  Streets  on  Mad- 
ison Avenue  and  opposite  the  Ritz 
Carlton   Hotel. 

We  are  on  the  first  floor  above  the 
street  and  are  reached  through  commo- 
dious lobbies  and  excellent  elevator  ser- 
vice. One  of  our  windows  may  be  seen 
\ 


A  rare  desk  in  the  Essex  Institute  of 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  was  the  inspira- 
tion for  this  Secretary  of  walnut  and 
fiddle-back  maple. 


to  the  right  just  above  the  entrance. 

The  first  thing  to  greet  your  eye 
during  the  month  of  January  will  be 
a  new  group  of  American  Empire 
Furniture  for  the  bedroom.  This  has 
been  named  "the  Charleston"  because 
of  its  association  in  style  with  the  old 
South.  An  unusually  rare  lot  of  flame 
mahogany  has  been  used  for  this 
furniture. 

In  individual  settings  all  our  various 
groups  for  Living  Room,  Dining 
Room  and  Bedroom  are  appropri- 
ately shown.  Friendly  furniture  of 
Early  American  tradition  in  mellow 
maple  and  walnut,  such  as  the  Salem! 
Eighteenth  Century  treasures  such  as  a 
rare  six-leg  Highboy — Secretary  Desk 

The  delicacy  of  the  Colonial  American  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Empire  style  is  seen  in  the  Charleston 
Bedroom  group  of  flame  mahogany. 


or  choice  dining  group  by  Duncan 
Phyfe !  Comfortable  upholstered  pieces 
and  decorative  bedrooms  done  in  color 
harmonies  that  represent  our  growth 
in  the  field  of  applied  design! 

All  these  things  are  made  in  our  factories 
at  Stamford,  Connecticur.  A  call  at  our 
rooms  in  New  York  or  Chicago  brings  you 
in  direct  contact  with  the  maker.  Decorators 
and  their  clients  are  always  welcome. 


A  six-leg  Highboy  of  -walnut  with 
trumpet  turnings  and  herring-bone 
inlays  is  the  chief  treasure  in  the  eyes 
of  a  true  collector. 
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(  ,  //4e  6>n<2  servitor  of  beauty 
J  toward  which  a  woman's  wilt 
is  delicately  inflexible  is  her 
face  powder.  She  knows  im  — 
mediately  if  it  be  the  true 
complement  of  her  complexion. 
COTY  Face  Powder  is  tlze 
choice  of  beautiful -women  the 
world  over —  each  day  many 
more  are  discovering  its  ideali^ 
ing  aualities  of  tone  and  texture. 
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f  .  _       ., 
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EPRODtlCIND  PIANO 


The  'Duo-Art  gives  more  than  any  other  musical  instrument  ever  made.      "Everything  in  music  played  by  the  best  interpreters' 


The  DUO- ART  in  the  STEINWAY 


THE  Steinway  Piano  is  today,  and  has  been  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  the  greatest  piano  in 
the  world.  In  this  country  and  abroad  its  leader- 
ship is  unquestioned. 

Combined  with   the  Duo-Art,   this  superb  in- 
strument will  bring  into  your  home  the  master- 


pieces of  music  interpreted  by  the  world's  greatest 
pianists. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  Steinway  Duo-Art 
you  can  hear  the  playing  of  the  world's  greatest 
artists  reproduced  upon  the  same  piano  which  the 
majority  of  them  play  in  private  and  in  public. 


Authorized  Medium  of  the  Great  Pianists 


Imagine,  if  you  can,  your  piano  ringing  with  the  marvelous 
touch  of  the  great  Paderewski!  Think  of  the  fingers  of  the 
world's  piano  masters  stealing  over  the  kevs — pouring  forth 
the  genius  and  art  that  only  they  possess!  The  greatest 
pianists  of  the  world— Paderewski,  Hofmann,  de  Pachmann; 
Bauer,  Cortot,  Friedman,  Gabrilowitsch,  Grainger,  Ganz, 
Borovsky,  and  scores  of  others  have  made  Duo-Art  Record  Rolls 


which  are  available  for  anyone  who  owns  a  Duo-Art  Piano. 
Moreover,  though  some  of  these  artists  have  previously 
recorded  for  other  reproducing  pianos,  they  now  make  Duo-Art 
records  exclusively.  The  Duo-Art  is  the  instrument  of  their 
maturer  choice  —  the  instrument  which  they  feel  will  best 
perpetuate  their  art  for  the  benefit  of  music  lovers  of  the 
future. 


NEW  YORK 


The  DUO-ART  is  obtainable  in  The  STEINWAY,  STECK,  WHEELOCK, 
STROUD,  AEOLIAN  and  famous  WEBER  PIANOS— grand  and  Upright 

Foot-Operated  from  $695  Electric  from  $995  Grands  from  $1850 

'  The  Aeolian  Company 

■ZMakers  of  the  Aeolian-Vocalion — The  Phonograph  Supreme 
LONDON  PARIS  MADRID  SYDNEY 
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"THE  STABAT  MATER,"  BY  EUGENE  F.  SAVAGE;  a  modern  interpretation  of  the  Italian  primitive  feeling  in  decoration 
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The  Limits  of  Modernism  in  Art 

When  the  New  Art  Means  Progress  and   When  It  Means  Degeneracy 


^^  F  we  are  grateful  to  those  who  fall 

■  into  this  category,  as  we  must,  let 

■  it  be  with  discrimination.     Like  so 
H        many  revolutionists,  political,  theo- 

— ^^—  logical,  social,  their  revolt  is  laudi- 
ble  but  the  reform  they  offer  is  measurably 
inferior  to  what  they  have  decried.  It  may 
be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  those  who 
win  a  battle  should  never  be  allowed  to 
organize  the  victory.  There  is  a  recent  case 
in  point  now  presenting  itself  before  our  eyes 
with  some  vivacity. 

"Modernism"  is  an  inclusive  term  and 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins   (or  rather  follies) 

£  as  well  as  several  virtues.  It  comprises  the 
various  and  endless  episodes  in  painting  from 
Cezanne  onward ;  the  Semitico  -  Sclavonic 
schools  of  sculpture;  the  "advanced"  phases  of 
music  that  are  but'  "sounding  brass  and  tin- 
kling cymbals" ;  the  Germanic  industrial  art 
afflicted  with  chronic  curvature  of  the  spine; 
the  emancipated  architecture  of  Barcelona, 
Brandenbourg,  the  Boulevard  Raspail  and  the 
Middle  West ;  free  verse,  free  fiction  and  free 
speech.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  was  re- 
cently popular  and  was  widely  accepted  as  a 
touchstone  of  progressive  culture  and  an  evi- 
dence of  an  enfranchised  spirit,  but  there  are 
signs  on  the  mountains  that  it  has  "gone 
West,"  literally  as  well  as  metaphorically, 
though  it  still  lingers  in  the  pages  of  those 
homes  of  lost  causes  and  of  the  ghosts  of  yes- 
terday, the  art  magazines,  dumbly  recording 
the  brief  but  highly-colored  career  of  a  mental 
spasm  that  was  propagated  by  talk  and  in  the 
end  talked  itself  to  death.  If  the  pictures 
and  sculptures  and  verses  and  musical  scores 
had  been  left  alone  to  speak  for  themselves 
(they  were  neither  self-effacing  nor  inarticu- 
late), they  might  have  had  a  longer  lease  of 
life,  but  when  the  ardent  artists  and  more 
ardent  devotees  began  writing  all  about  it, 
then  their  doom  was  sealed.  Their  safety 
lay  in  mystery,  their  peril  in  exposition. 

It  may  seem  posthumous  to  write  of  them 
now,  but  they  are  in  danger  of  being  for- 
gotten and  this  oblivion  should  not  come  to 
pass.  They  did  a  real  work  of  value ;  they 
produced  or  influenced  a  few  genuine  artists 
who  lived  through  the  epidemic  and  are  now 
not  only  immune  to  the  same  infection  but  to 
old  diseases  as  well,  and  they  opened  the  eyes 
of  many  to  the  singular  puerilities  and  infelic- 

,  ities  of  the  "art"  they  had  assailed,  and  estab- 

lished a  lasting  warning  against  any  return  to 
similar  practices  for  the  future. 


By  RALPH  ADAMS  CRAM 

If  one  calls  to  memory  (in  some  fit  of 
morose  pessimism)  the  picture  exhibitions  of 
the  Salon  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  late 
Nineteenth  Century,  the  Art  Club  exhibits  of 
Zenith  and  Gopher  Prairie,  the  treasured  col- 
lections bequeathed  to  public  institutions  by 
wealthy  and  confiding  amateurs,  sympathy  for 
the  red  rebels  is  quick  and  poignant.  This  sort 
of  thing  had  to  be  done  away  with  and  the 
"happy  dispatch"  could  not  be  accomplished 
with  rose-water.  The  same  was  true  in  a  less 
degree  of  sculpture,  for  a  St.  Gaudens  and  a 
French  did  not  obliterate  the  infelicities  of 
the  British  addicts  to  Victorian  aggrandise- 
ment, the  Gallic  exponents  of  perpetual  mo- 
tion (in  the  nude)  and  the  Latin  adventurers 
into  curdled  but  frozen  rioting.  There  was 
less  to  be  said  for  the  innovators  in  music, 
for  after  all  Brahms  and  Wagner  and  Caesar 
Franck  were  hardly  cold  in  their  graves,  and 
their  works  lived  after  them,  while  in  the 
matter  of  verse  conditions  were  by  no  means 
bad.  (Curious  that  these  two  arts  should 
have  reached  such  heights  when  all  others 
were  in  process  of  dissolution.)  As  for  archi- 
tecture and  the  industrial  arts,  any  change, 
at  the  time,  would  have  been  for  the  better. 

No,  one  does  not  condemn  the  revolt ;  there 
was  sufficient  provocation,  but  the  fault  lay 
in  the  fact  that,  the  destruction  accomplished, 
the  construction  was  so  amazingly  absurd. 
Why  this  was  so  is  probably  one  of  the  mys- 
teries of  democracy,  just  as  is  the  present  com- 
plete decadence,  even  paralysis,  of  popular  and 
parliamentary  government,  the  vogue  of  Main 
Street  standards  of  life  and  living,  the  futili- 
ties of  current  religion,  the  prevalence  of 
Babbitts  in  all  the  controlling  agencies  of  con- 
temporary culture.  Certain  basic  errors  seem, 
however,  to  stand  out  with  high  visibility,  and 
it  does  no  harm  to  note  them,  both  as  matters 
of  antiquarian  interest  and  as  warnings  for 
the  future. 

In  the  first  place,  the  modernists  assumed 
that  because  Turner,  Wagner  and  Manet 
were  first  derided  then  adored,  that  the  corre- 
sponding derision  of  their  own  works  must  be 
followed  by  an  equal  adoration.  There  was 
a  certain  non  sequitur  here,  but  that  did  not 
disturb  them.  There  is  no  record  of  any 
great  art  of  the  past,  however  novel,  receiv- 
ing anything  but  immediate  admiration,  but 
that  was  because  the  public,  or  what  passed 
for  such  at  that  time,  was  both  intelligent  and 
sensitive  to  beauty.  The  public  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  was  neither,  and  the  one  thing 
11 


it  could  not  stand  was  something  different. 
The  innovators  of  the  Victorian  era  achieved 
immediate  acceptance  in  spite  of  the  Puri- 
tanical and  democratic  mob,  just  because  they 
were  creators  of  beauty;  beauty  identical  in 
quality  with  that  of  the  whole  past  of  the 
world,  whatever  its  time,  style  and  racial 
context.  The  sculpture  of  the  north  of  Spain 
or  of  Burgundy  in  the  Twelfth  Century  was 
not  to  be  confused  with  that  of  Greece  in  the 
Fifth  Century  B.  C.  or  that  of  Sixth-Century 
China,  but  its  beauty  was  the  same.  El  Greco 
was  not  Pietro  Lorenzetti  nor  Le  Giorgione; 
the  builder  of  Bourges  differed  in  vocabulary 
and  technique  from  him  of  the  Parthenon  or 
of  Hagia  Sophia  or  of  the  Taj  Mahal ;  the 
author  of  "Pearl,"  and  Euripides  and  Brown- 
ing exhibited  certain  diversities  of  method, 
but  in  all  these,  and  in  all  others  their  peers, 
there  was  one  beauty  under  many  forms.  The 
products  of  the  modernists  were  as  ugly  as 
hell  (I  speak  theologically,  not  profanely), 
which  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
and  explains  exactly  why  the  ultimate  fate  of 
Wagner,  for  instance,  was  not  theirs. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  when 
this  lack  in  their  pictures  and  sculpture  and 
music  and  verse  was  called  to  their  attention 
they  countered  with  the  sapient  remark  that 
beauty  was  neither  real  nor  absolute,  but  a 
personal  reaction,  and  if  they  thought  the  pile 
of  shingles  after  a  cyclone  called  "Nude 
Descending  the  Stairs"  was  beautiful,  it  was, 
and  as  validly  as  the  Venus  of  Melos  or  the 
Sacred  and  Profane  Love  of  Titian.  To 
which  the  only  possible  reply  was  that  of 
Chesterton's  President  of  Nicaragua. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said,  "that  I  have  any 
particular  objection  in  detail  to  your  excellent 
scheme  of  Government.  My  only  objection 
is  a  quite  personal  one.  It  is,  that  if  I  am 
asked  whether  I  would  belong  to  it,  I  should 
ask  first  of  all,  if  I  was  not  permitted,  as  an 
alternative,  to  be  a  toad  in  a  ditch.  That 
is  all.  You  cannot  argue  with  the  choice  of 
the  soul." 

In  the  second  place  they  were  afflicted  with 
an  acute  type  of  megalomania  that  rendered 
their  universe  entirely  egocentric.  They  la- 
bored under  the  curious  delusion  that  people 
were  interested  in  their  own  individual  reac- 
tions to  stimuli.  In  an  illuminating  (and 
vividly  illuminated)  volume  called  "Cubists 
and  Post  Impressionists,"  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Eddy, 
I  find  that  the  driving  energy  in  the  new 
art  was  "the  expression  of  one's  inner  self" ; 
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An  Epstein  apparently  void  of  any  intellige 


nothing  more  than  this,  and  nothing  less. 
Now  this  inestimable  essence  was  probably, 
nay  obviously,  of  enthralling  interest  to  them- 
selves, but  the  point  was  that  no  one  else 
was  curious  as  to  the  nature  of  these  mys- 
terious fastnesses.  If  Brancusi  thinks  Mile. 
Poganey  looks  like  something  the  cat  brought 
in,  that  is  his  affair — and  the  lady's,  or  that 
of  her  natural  protector,  but  the  fact  and 
the  presentment  leave  one  indifferent  if  not 
cold.  If  Picabia  breaks  the  kaleidoscope, 
photographs  the  debris,  and  calls  it  "The 
Dance  at  the  Spring,"  we  may  be  diverted 
for  the  moment,  but  in  the  end  these  patho- 
logical experiments  pall  and  we  turn  from 
this  revelation  of  the  "inner  self"  of  these 
unfortunate  gentlemen  to  the  old  art  that  has 
less  ego  in  its  cosmos.  If  Miss  Stein  choose; 
to  play  dominoes  with  the  component  parts 
of  Roget's  Thesaurus  it  is  not,  I  conceive,  a 
matter  which  calls  either  for  extended  com- 
ment or  lingering  remembrance. 

The  whole  thing  was  a  mistake.  Art  is 
primarily  self-expression  only  in  days  of  deca- 
dence, and  even  then  soul-revelations  are  of 
less  interest  to  humanity  than  the  self  revealers 
fondly  suppose.  Art  is  a  communal  thing, 
not  a  personal  possession,  and  the  true  artist 
expresses,  not  his  own  exceedingly  doubtful 
and  limited  views  and  impressions  but  the 
great  forces  in  operation  all  about  him;  the 
aspirations  and  visions,  the  hopes  and  the 
fears,  of  something  that  is  far  greater  than 
he,  and  as  a  sort  of  intermediary,  the  trumpet 
through  which  divine  breath  makes  exulting 
music.  Of  course,  he  gives  to  this  message, 
this  revelation,  this  prophecv  (as  it  sometimes 
is)   something  that  is  peculiarly  himself,  but 


the  difference  between  art  and  a  "blurb"  is 
that  in  the  former  the  universal  force  is  domi- 
nant and  controlling,  the  mediums  only  a 
secondary  factor,  while  in  the  latter  the  quite 
unimportant  ego  is  all  there  is.  Modernism 
(in  many  things  other  than  art)  is  simply  the 
mode  of  expression  of  chronic  paranoia. 

This  when  it  goes  beyond  the  ordained 
limits.  Just  what  these  are  is  not  easy  to 
say.  Of  course,  there  is  the  quality  of  beauty ; 
beauty  infinite  in  its  phases,  a  very  chameleon 
in  its  changing  hues,  yet  never  out  of  key 
with  the  sequent  beauties  of  past  ages.  Reims 
did  not  rule  out  the  Erechtheion  nor  make 
the  Indianapolis  Library  impossible.  With- 
out this  eternal,  indestructible  and  essential 
beauty,  there  is  no  art.  As  for  the  other 
limits,  they  can  perhaps  best  be  suggested  by 
analogies.  For  example,  Debussy  is  as  much 
a  modernist  as  Richard  Strauss  or  Ornstein, 
but  "Clair  de  Lune"  and  "L'Apresmidi  d'une 
Faune"  have  a  perfect  beauty  that  the  most 
classical  master  might  have  envied  and  that 
the  other  modernists  flagrantly  transgressed. 
Miss  Lowell  is  as  modern  as  Miss  Stein,  but 
the  one  is  a  true  poet,  the  other  something 
never  before  seen  on  sea  or  land,  but  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  included  in  this  category. 
Bakst  is  no  servile  traditionalist,  nor  Soudei- 
kine,  nor  Roerich,  nor  so  many  others  of  the 
contemporary  Russians,  but  they  see,  and 
know,  and  paint  beauty,  whereas  I  am  pre- 
pared to  maintain  under  persecution  that  the 
great  mass  of  modernists,  recently  so  much 
in  evidence,  knew  it  not,  while  even  poten- 
tially great  men  like  Matisse  and  Gouguin 
and  Van  Gogh,  by  some  strange  obsession,  in 
the  end  denied  the  lord  of  beauty,  followed 
after  strange  gods,  and  worked  an  evil,  not 
intended,  by  casting  the  mantle  of  their  com- 
petence over  the  nakedness  of  impudence  and 
fraud. 

"Modernism"  as  it  is  used  here  means  an 
impulse  and  a  product.  It  is  in  the  first 
place  that  spirit  which  has  impelled  a  vigorous 
minority  in  every  field  of  mental  and  spiritual 
activity  to  deny  both  continuity  and  unity  to 
human  development ;  to  reject  the  impulses, 
the  standards  and  the  methods  of  all  past 
time ;  to  postulate  for  the  present  perfect  self- 
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A  fearful  example  of  B, 


at  his  "best" 


The  Sagrada  Familia  in  Barcelona:  A   modern- 
ist's  crime    in    architecture 

sufficiency  based  on  an  unique  superiority,  and 
to  endeavor  to  invent  something  that  is  alto- 
gether new  and  therefore  consonant  of  the 
time. 

The  postulate  is  sound.  The  modernism 
of  contemporary  society  is  what  is  alleged:  a 
thing  cut  off  completely  from  all  past  history. 
The  sequence  that  developed  through  Egypt, 
Greece,  Rome,  Byzantium,  the  Dark  Ages, 
Mediaevalism,  the  Renaissance,  a  sequence  of 
complete  consistency  despite  its  varied  forms 
and  racial  diversities,  met  its  "solution  of 
continuity"  somewhere  between  the  epoch  of 
Luther  and  that  of  James  Watt.  Nothing 
from  the  past  came  across  that  severing  gulf 
so  far  as  the  community  of  men  is  concerned, 
and  not  much  in  the  case  of  the  special  in- 
terests such  as  religion,  philosophy  and  educa- 
tion. Yes,  "modern  civilization"  is  a  new 
thing  and  in  no  respect  can  you  blame  it  on 
the  past.  This  being  so  there  seems  to  be  a 
presumption  in  favor  of  the  modernist  con- 
tention that  it  is  time  we  cut  loose  from  the 
entangling  alliance  of  history,  striking  but 
new  fires  for  our  illumination.  The  argument 
would  be  sound  but  for  two  facts.  First,  that 
there  still  remain  certain  forces  in  society, 
and  certain,  institutions  that  do  still  retain  an 
unbroken  though  tenuous  link  with  past  ages ; 
and,  second,  that  they  may  be  right  after  all 
in  their  refusal  to  bow  to  the  dominion  of 
modernism,  and  that  the  latter  is  only  a  dis- 
quieting and  not  altogether  savory  episode, 
the  end  of  Avhich  is  already  showing  itself  in 
signs  and  wonders. 

In  so  far  then  as  this  Modernism  of  which 
we  write  is  an  effort  at  expressing  the  peculiar 
quality  of  this  particular  moment  in  time,  I 
think  we  may  accept  it  as  notably  successful, 
even  adequate.  There  is  a  subtle  something 
that  comes  between  the  time  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  his  plain  song  and  that  of,  shall 
we  say,  Lenin,  Lord  Birkenhead  and  Mr. 
Hearst,  that  makes  this  music  less  perfectly 
expressive  than  a  fox  trot.  Giorgeon  and 
El  Greco  and  Holhc'n  are  not  wholly  con- 
sonant with  Rotary  Clubs  and  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  and  Fundamentalism,  however 
one  might  think  it  otherwise.  Somehow  Euri- 
pides and  Dante  and  Shakespeare  do  not  blend 
with  high  finance  and  industrial  efficiency  and 
the  diplomacy  of  Versailles  and  Lausanne. 
No,  the  cut  has  been  made,  the  crevice  opened, 
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and  a  new  thing  is  needful,  why  not  therefore 
the  new  thing  of   Modernism   in   art  and  in 
PI   other  spiritual  adventures  as  well  ? 

•  The  reply  may  well  be  in  the  affirmative, 
if  it  carries  any  justification  with  it,  but  the 
weakness  of  the  modernist  position  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  assume  for  their  innovations 
finality,  whereas  they  are  about  as  universal 
and  permanent  as  the  Empire  style  of 
Napoleon.  Eternal  values  have  a  way  of 
persisting  through  dark  days  only  to  reappear 
with  new  energy  after  the  cloud  has  passed. 
These  same  eternal  values  are  implicit  today 
in  the  Catholic  Church  and  other  institutions 
that  have  held  over  from  earlier  days,  but 
above  all  are  they  real  and  valid  in  human 
nature  itself ;  in  men  and  women  who  accept 
conditions  because  they  can't  help  it,  all  the 
while  denying  their  validity  and  living  both 
in  the  past  and  in  the  future.  "I  accept  the 
universe,"  said  Margaret  Fuller.  "God ! 
she'd  better!"  commented  Thomas  Carlyle. 
So  we  submit  to  conditions  even  while  reject- 
ing them  and  with  Socrates  "stand  aside  under 
the  wall  while  the  storm  of  dust  and  dead 
leaves  goes  by."  For  it  does  go,  and  then 
there  is  a  better  day. 

So  far  then  as  the  spirit  of  Modernism  is 
concerned,  we  may  safely  accept  it  as  on  the 
whole  a  pretty  good  exposition  of  what  is, 
strictly  speaking,  "modern"  civilization,  and 
the  uglier  it  is  (for  it  is  very,  very  ugly)  the 
more  adequate  is  it  as  an  exponent.  But 
there  are  beautiful  things  in  life,  the  life  of 
today,  as  well  as  ugly  and  here  it  does  not 
function  at  all.  I  know  a  little  church  here 
and  there  (one  on  the  bleak  north  side  of 
Boston's  Beacon  Hill,  a  school,  university 
groups,  knots  of  men  and  women  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  individuals  without  number 
(and  without  price),  thank  God,  for  whom 

^£.  today,  in  the  midst  of  a  rampant  modernism, 


their  expression  can  be 
found  not  through  mod- 
ernist art  but  through  the 
eternal  art  of  Euripides 
and  Dante,  of  Carpaccio 
and  the  Van  Eycks,  of  the 
c  a  t  h  e  d  r  a  1  builders  of 
France  and  England  and 
Spain,  of  Bach  and  Wag- 
ner and  Caesar  Franck. 
These  things,  these  people, 
are  not  of  the  moment  but 
of  eternity,  and  it  is  what 
thej  stand  for,  what  must 
be  expressed  in  the  ever- 
varying  but  essentially  un- 
changeable art  of  the  ages, 
that  is  coming  back. 

This  is  why  Modernism 
in  art  is  so  ephemeral  and 
so  limited  a  thing;  it  does 
not  express  the  real  values 
in  life  and  it  will  be  hope- 
lessly out  of  place  when 
these  real  values  come  once 
more  into  control.  So 
much  then  for  the  question 
of  impulse.  As  for  the 
product,  which  was  the 
second  element  in  my  orig- 
inal attempt  at  a  definition, 
the  case  stands  something 
like  this. 

What  has  been  produced 
in  the  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  "Im- 
pressionists" threw  their 
gage  of  battle  into  the 
allestic  arena,  has  certain- 
ly played  a  large  part  in 
many  and  varied  ways, 
some    good,    some   dubious, 


The  famous  Bakst  painting  of  Ida  Rubenstein,  a  superb  bi 
portraiture 


"The  Resurrection"  by  Soudbinine,  modern  sculpture  of  fine  quality 


some  bad.  At  least  this 
product  has  added  vastly  to 
the  gaiety  of  nations,  which 
is  in  itself  a  cause  for 
gratitude,  for  in  these 
latter  days  the  man  who 
makes  two  laughs  grow 
where  one  grew  before  is 
a  public  benefactor.  But 
it  has  done  more  than  this, 
and  in  a  large  way  it  may 
be  said  that  Modernism  in 
art  has  placed  the  world  in 
its   debt. 

There  is  an  old  and 
whimsical  story,  ostensibly 
for  children,  but  containing 
meat  for  elderly  consump- 
tion, of  the  King  and  his 
new  clothes.  The  tale  tells 
of  the  advent  of  certain 
tailors  in  the  royal  capital, 
their  claim  that  they  could 
weave  stuffs  of  incompar- 
able beauty  and  of  such 
fineness  that  only  the  elect 
could  perceive  them.  Silks 
and  wools  and  gold  and 
silver  thread  were  fur- 
nished them  generously, 
and    at    last    they    declared 


their  work  completed,  though  not  one  of  the 
courtiers  could  see  anything  at  all,  expressing 
always,  of  course,  through  fear  and  shame, 
the  greatest  admiration  for  the  invisible  royal 
robes.  Presently  the  King  was  vested  in  the 
magnificence  that  did  not  exist,  and  proceeded 
in  stately  procession  through  the  crowded 
streets  while  the  populace,  not  to  be  bettered 
by  the  courtiers,  gaped,  and  admired  in  loud 
tones  the  wonderful  newr  vestments  of  the 
King.  And  presently  a  little  child  shrilled, 
"But  he  has  nothing  on!"  The  spell  was 
broken  ;  one  by  one  the  multitude  took  up  the 
cry  until  the  naked  monarch  fled  to  shelter 
and  to  the  covering  of  his  old  clothes,  while 
the  crafty  tailors  were  driven  out  of  town. 

It  is  doubtful  if  we  ever  go  back  to  that 
which  has  been  cast  down,  which  is  enough 
of  good  to  go  to  the  credit  of  any  rebellion. 
The  fittest  have  survived — Bakst,  Debussy, 
the  Moscow  Players,  Miss  Lowell,  people  like 
that — and  they  have  lived  and  will  live  be- 
cause they  were  not  megalomaniacs,  they 
voiced  something  bigger  than  themselves,  they 
did  not  cut  loose  from  the  long  tradition  of 
great  art,  and  they  saw  beauty,  loved  it  and 
revealed  it  to  others.  That  beauty,  unchange- 
able, ever-new: — Sicut  erat  in  principio  et 
nunc  et  semper.  Et  in  Saecula  saeculorum, 
Amen. 
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The  Austere  Beauty  of  Spanish  Town  Houses 

The  Ornamentation  of  Severe  Facades  With  Flamboyant  Gothic  Merging  Into  Fanciful  Renaissance  Is 

Curiously  Emblematic  of  Spanish  Civilization 

Illustrations  from  photographs  made  in  Spain  by  W.  L.  Bottomley 


""^■^■^B   OR  years  our  builders  have  been 
turning  the  pages  of  the  stylistic 
Lm      picture  book  of  European  archi- 
tecture,    making     tracings    here 
i    and   there,   skipping  some   chap- 
jB  ters   entirely,   and   adapting  cer- 

~A  -  tain  things  which  have  appealed 
to  their  fancy,  or  been  demanded 
by  the  public.  The  higher  criticism  calls  this 
"eclecticism."  It  might  otherwise  be  called 
uncertainty.  But  whatever  it  is  called,  it  is 
distinctly  interesting  that  our  architects  and 
interior  decorators  have  very  recently  opened 
the  book  of  the  chapter  called  "Spain." 

As  in  the  case  of  the  sudden  coming  of  any 
style  into  popularity,  there  is  the  danger  of  in- 
adequate assimilation  before  its  practitioners 
begin  to  carry  out  actual  adaptations.  And, 
as  a  corollary  to  this,  the  lack  of  general  famil- 
iarity with  the  style  will  lead  the  public  to 
accept  as  "Spanish"  anything  which  has  in  its 
ensemble  a  tile  roof  and  a  bit  of  iron  railing. 
There  is  at  this  time  a  very  real  reason  for 
the  publication,  as  widely  and  fully  as  possible, 
of  illustrations  of  authentic  Spanish  architec- 
ture, furniture  and  interiors.  Without  them 
it  is  inevitable  that  a  great  many  misunder- 
standings will  take  root  and  make  against  the 
development  of  anything  like  an  authentic 
adaptation  of  the  style,  even  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  unavoidable  modifications  im- 
posed by  modern  American  requirements  in 
architecture,  both  domestic  and  general. 

For  several  years  past  some  of  the  more 
scholarly  and  less  commercial  of  our  furniture 
makers  have  been  reproducing  and  adapting 
Spanish  chairs,  tables  and  cabinet-desks  of  the 
Renaissance.    Many  of  these  pieces  arc  fully 
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worthy  of  the  best  architectural  setting  in 
Spanish  character  that  can  be  provided  for 
them,  but  it  is  inevitable  that  the  next  few 
years  will   see  the  creation  of   a  great  many 


Famous  wrought  iron  grille  on  the  facade  of  the 
Casa  de  las  Conchas 

poorly  studied  and  poorly  executed  "Spanish" 
interiors.  Superficial  and  careless  adapters 
will  not  find  it  so  easy  to  achieve  even  pass- 
ably fair  Spanish  effects  as  they  have  found  it 
to  achieve  passably  fair  Italian  effects. 

One  of  the  inherent  complexities  of  Spanish 
architecture  is  its  inseparable  blending  of  three 
elements — the  composite  of  traditions  and  in- 


fluences Gothic,  Renaissance  and  Moorish, 
fused  by  the  racial  pecularities  of  the  most  un- 
knowable of  all  the  Latin  peoples. 

Certainly  the  merging  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture into  that  of  the  Renaissance  resulted  no- 
where in  more  interesting  forms  and  incidents 
of  design  than  in  Spain.  Esthetically  fruitful 
in  itself,  this  merging  in  Spain  had  also  to 
reckon  with  the  hand  of  the  Moor,  which  per- 
meated so  intensely  the  whole  race  and  all  its 
artistic  expression. 

The  union  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance  archi- 
tectural forms  in  France  was  a  more  purely 
architectural  one,  and  one  which  was  far  more 
obvious,  even  in  its  most  picturesque  moments. 
The  same  union,  which  came  later  in  England 
than  in  the  Continental  countries,  produced 
results  less  architectural  and  often  more  acci- 
dental in  character  than  are  seen  in  France, 
but  it  was  in  Spain  that  the  height  of  pictur- 
esque romanticism  was  reached. 

Gothic  forms  in  Spain  were  mostly  collo- 
quial and  full  of  unexpected  variations.  The 
ogival  pointed  arch  seems  to  have  appealed  to 
the  builders  more  than  the  lancet  type  of 
pointed  arch,  and  there  is  also  a  frequent  re- 
currence of  ogival  tracery.  Gothic  arches 
were  more  often  applied  in  relief  on  wall  sur- 
faces than  used  structurally,  and  were  termi- 
nated with  foliated  Gothic  finials  of  the  flam- 
boyant type,  and  corbals  were  used  in  the 
Gothic  manner,  as  also  many  colloquially 
modified  Gothic  moldings. 

It  seems  as  though  the  decorative  possibili- 
ties of  Renaissance  architecture  appealed  to  the 
Spanish  more  than  its  classic  sources  of  archi- 
chitecture,  and  that  they  did  not  accept  it  as 
the  final  word  on  design.     It  was  added  to 
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The  Castle  Maldonados  is  an  old  town  house  in  Salamanca  of  golden  brown  stone.     The  decoration  is  flamboyant  Gothic   with 
some  Renaissance  detail.     The  architecture  has  great   distinction    through    its    simplicity    and    austerity 
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Picturesque  Spanish  town  house,  the  walls  a  faded  white  stucco,  the  roof  pale  red  hand-made  tiles;  green  rush  mats  roll  up  ft 
the  windows;   wrought  iron  bars  curve   over    the  stairway   half-hidden   with    vining   roses 
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Gothic  design,  but  did  not  entirely  replace  it. 
Spanish  Renaissance,  certainly,  is  profuse  and 
intricate  in  comparison  with  Renaissance  de- 
velopments in  the  other  countries. 

There  was  a  consistent  use  of  pilasters  and 
of  arches,  and  of  both  in  combination,  and  a 
considerable  use  of  Renaissance  moldings,  re- 
designed and  assembled  in  ways  peculiar  to 
Spain.  Arches  were  used  for  doorways, 
though  this  is  probably  due  quite  as  much  to 
Moorish  as  to  Italian  influence,  since  the  use 
of  the  columnar,  or  classic  temple  phase  of  the 
Renaissance,  seems  never  to  have  won  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  Spanish  architecture.  The 
architectural  Renaissance  of  Spain  was  never 
so  antiquarian  or  scholarly  as  that  of  Italy.  It 
took  certain  elements  and  motives  and  rejected 
others ;  it  changed  and  re-designed  much  of  the 
borrowed  material,  and  retained,  with  it,  many 
Gothic  motives  and  devices. 

The  stamp  of  the  Moorish  influence,  in 
spite  of  the  conspicuous  presence  of  the  Gothic 
and  Renaissance  elements  in  Spanish  architec- 
ture, subtly  dominates.  It  gives  to  most  of 
the  buildings  of  Spain  their  great  rectangular 
masses,  like  the  Alhambra,  or  like  the  Puerta 
del  Sol,  of  Toledo — masses  that  are  seen  again, 
across  the  Mediterranean,  in  Tunis  and  Al- 
giers. The  Moors  gave  to  Spanish  architec- 
ture, too,  their  horse-shoe  arch,  their  colorful 
glazed  tiles  and  their  love  of  pattern  for  its 
own  sake.  And  everywhere  strange  forms  of 
obscure  origin  bespeak  the  infusion  of  Moor 
into  Spaniard,  and  make  of  Spanish  architec- 
ture not  so  much  a  standardized  "style"  of 
"typical  examples,"  as  a  composite  made  up  of 
special  instances.  A  difficult  style,  certainly, 
to  learn   from  a  book,  and  a  style  full  of  a 


The  detail  of  a  Spanish  town  house  of  pale  pink 
is    of    Triana    tile,    green,    white    and    black    and 
corballed    with    brick 


baffling  variety  of  minor  in- 
flections, even  if  studied  at 
first  hand,  beneath  the  skies 
of  Spain. 

Of  all  Spanish  characteris- 
tics in  architecture,  the  most 
conspicuous  and  the  most 
readily  recognized  is  the  use 
of  wrought  iron  work  for 
railings,  balconies  and  win- 
dow grilles. 

Not  unlike  many  Italian 
houses,  but  to  an  even  greater 
extent,  the  Spanish  house 
was  planned  on  the  principle 
of  a  fortress,  and  evidently 
with  a  definite  idea  of  de- 
fense. Whether  the  thought 
was  one  of  protection  from 
thieves,  or  from  the  violence 
of  inter-family  feuds,  cer- 
tainly anyone  approaching  the 
old  Spanish  house  with  dark 
designs  against  its  inmates 
met  with  little  in  the  way  of 
encouragement,  and  must 
perforce  have  resorted  to 
strategy  if  he  would  win  his 
way  inside.  Such  windows 
as  give  upon  the  street  are 
small,  usually  high  up,  and 
guarded  by  a  substantial  iron 
grille  set  in  the  masonry. 
High  above  the  street,  per- 
haps, there  may  be  larger 
windows,  unguarded  by  iron. 
The  door  is  always  a  great, 
ponderous    affair,    iron-stud- 

ded,  with  massively  wrought 

hardware. 

The  forbidding  exterior  of 
the  Spanish  house  has,  too, 
origins  aside  from  thoughts 
of  defense  and  protection, 
origins  which  must  derive, 
through  the  Moors,  from 
the  Oriental  custom  of  se- 
cluding the  women  of  the 
household  from  the  gaze  of 
the  passer-by,  of  making 
them  virtually  prisoners 
within  the  four  walls.  There 
is,  in  the  austere  exterior,  a 
certain  flavor  of  mystery,  of 
reticence.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  what  may  lie  be- 
hind the  grim  wall.  A  prison 
or  palace?    Perhaps  both. 

Architecturally,  the  for- 
tress-like exterior  lends  itself 
to  broad,  austere  expanses  of 
wall,  which  constitute  an  ef- 
fective foil  for  the  often  in- 
tricate iron  grilles  of  the 
windows. 

There  is  a  considerable 
range  in  the  design  of 
Spanish  ironwork,  from  the 
utmost  simplicity  to  such  su- 
perlative intricacy  '  as  was 
lavished  on  a  window  grille 
of  the  Casa  de  las  Conchas, 
in  Salamanca,  shown  in  one 
of  the  illustrations.  To 
Moorish  skill  and  craftsman- 
ship Was  due  the  high  de- 
velopment of  Spanish  metal 
work,  and  the  renown  ac- 
corded it  in  the  then-known 
world.  And  through  all  of 
Spanish  art  and  craft  ran  the 
strange  thread  of  this  unique 
legacy,  which  must  be  reck- 
oned  with    in   any  study   of 


brick.     The  roof 
the    cornice    is 


This    entrance    was    built    between    the    Gothic    and    Renaissance 

periods  in  Spain.     The  ornament  running  up  between  the  balconies 

is  Fifteenth  Century  Gothic.     The  heavily-studded  door  is  of  dark 

wood,  probably  oiled  pine 


Spanish  architecture,  whether  ancient  or 
modern.  If  there  were  gardens,  overlooked  by 
open  loggias  or  arcades,  if  there  were  splash- 
ing fountains  and  tiled  pools,  these  were  in 
the  courtyard,  or  patio,  jealously  guarded 
from  the  eyes  of  the  outside  world.  Although 
the  Alhambra  is  distinctly  a  Moorish  palace, 
with  its  plain  and  massive  outer  walls,  not 
even  hinting  of  the  architectural  enchantment, 
the  gorgeous  color,  the  decorations,  the  foun- 
tains and  courtyards  within,  it  is  something 
of  the  model  after  which  most  of  the  old 
Spanish  houses  were  patterned. 

The  present  interest  which  is  being  evidenced 
in  Spanish  architecture,  interior  decoration  and 
furniture  is  coming  to  us  through  Florida 
rather  than  from  the  Pacific  coast.  Since  Palm 
Beach  and  Miami  and  several  other  locations 
in  Florida  have  become  popular  as  year-around 
dwelling  places,  a  great  many  houses  are  being 
built,  and  nearly  all  of  them  derive  stylistically 
from  Spain. 

The  Spanish  architecture  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
has  been  largely  developed  from  the  local  mis- 
sion architecture  which  left  its  traces  up  and 
down  the  coast  along  the  line  of  the  old  Camino 
Real.  There  was,  in  the  architecture  of  the 
Spanish  missionaries,  very  little  of  the  architec- 
ture of  old  Spain,  and  such  houses  as  there  are 
in  California  of  distinctly  Spanish  type  are  as 
much  in  evidence  of  a  definitely  transplanted 
style  as  are  the  more  recent  ones  in  Florida. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  beautiful  and 
diversely  interesting  style  will  not  be  marred 
and  brought  into  disfavor  by  careless  and  ill- 
studied  attempts  born  of  popular  demand. 

The  interweaving  of  the  racial  strands 
which  made  the  strange,  colorful,  intricate 
thing  called  Spanish  architecture  is  essentially 
a  difficult  thing  to  duplicate,  in  other  lands, 
by  architects  of  a  different  race  and  a  different 
age,  and  if  anything  worth  doing  in  the  way 
of  reproduction  or  adaptation  is  to  be  accom- 
plished— Spanish  architecture  is  a  challenge 
out  of  the  past  to  all  that  we  of  today  possess 
of  imagination,  esthetic  ingenuity  and  artistry. 
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The  Indian  Dance  from  an  Artist's  Point  of  View 

An  Answer  to  an  Attack  Upon  These  Ceremonies  of  the  Southwest  as  Immoral  and  Degrading 


CHE  American  Indians,  the  few 
that  are  left,  have  a  most  closely 
knit  religious  and  aesthetic  cul- 
ture. Their  ceremonials  and 
dances  are  practically  one  and 
the  same  thing.  This  is  a  very 
desirable  thing,  indeed,  when  looked  at  from 
the  angle  of  the  Indian,  and  when  viewed 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  artist.  The 
stopping  of  these  dances  in  a  free  country 
means  the  stopping  of  religious  ceremonials  of 
profound  significance  to  the  people  performing 
them. 

Personally  I  am  very  much  against  the  stop- 
ping of  these  dances;  but,  for  that  matter,  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  stopping  anybody  from 
doing  anything.  We  have  here  in  America 
large  groups  of  people  who  would  stop  any- 
thing they  didn't  want  to  do.  If  they  all  had 
their  way,  so  many  things  would  be  stopped 
that  nothing  would  be  left  to  do.  We  would 
vanish  off  the  earth. 

And  yet  I  understand  that  a  very  definite 
effort  is  being  made  just  at  this  time  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Indian  Affairs 
of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
to  stop  the  Indian  dances  of  the  Southwest. 
It  seems  that  in  response  to  this  appeal,  Secre- 
tary Work  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  summoned  the  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred on  Indian  Affairs  with  a  view  to  taking 
up  the  question  of  suppressing  or  modifying 
Indian  ceremonials. 
t  I  believe  I  may  speak  for  American  artists 
^  and  writers  and  all  who  are  interested  in  this 
beautiful  phase  of  American  life  when  I  say- 
that  we  are  heartily  opposed  to  the  suppressing 
of  these  ceremonials,  fliat  we  believe  the  dances 
should  not  be  interfered  with,  that  they  stand 
as  relics  of  a  picturesque  and  beautiful  civiliza- 
tion. I  have  lived  in  the  Southwest  now  for 
over  three  years  and  have  painted  there  off 
and  on  for  over  five  years.  I  have  yet  to  ob- 
serve a  single  incident  of  anything  "degrad- 
ing, vicious  and  demoralizing"  in  these  ritual 
dances. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Catholic  church 
would  have  worked  with  these  Indians  from 
the  first  days  of  their  missionary  endeavor  in 
this  country,  never  making  the  slightest  effort 
to  change  these  ceremonials  if  they  were  so 
detrimental  to  this  much  maligned  and  really 
artistic  race.  The  Catholics  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians  respect  their  religious 
opinions,  recognize  and  tolerate  the  expression 
of  these  opinions  in  their  dances.  Practically 
all  the  dances  that  are  now  regularly  repeated 
fall  on  Saints'  Day's  of  the  Catholic  calendar. 
The  Pueblo  of  San  Domingo  has  its  chief 
ceremonial  dance  on  August  4th,  St.  Dominic's 
Day. 

I  understand  that  the  people  who  defend 
these  dances  are  being  attacked  by  this  repre- 
sentative of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  as  either  ignorant 
of  the  true  character  of  these  "orgies,"  or 
"writers  and  artists,  greedy  for  the  retention 
of  these  dances  for  their  own  personal  advan- 
tage." 

I  plead  guilty  to  being  one  of  these  artists 
and  I  am  truly  sorry  that  there  are  not  more 
people  who  have  the  same  interest  in  the  cere- 
monials, to  write  about  them  and  paint  them, 
for  they  have  already  proved  a  fine  and  re- 
freshing influence  for  American  art.  I  have 
heard  that  there  are  dances  which  treat  of 
human  life  from  a  religious  aspect  in  a  way 
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which  we  do  not.  Why  the  Indian  is  clean 
in  such  matters  and  why  we  are  sullied  I  do 
not  know.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no 
question  but  what  these  same  Indians  are  pro- 
foundly offended  with  certain  elements  of  our 
jazz  dancing — dances  which  certainly  have  no 
beauty  and  no  religious  significance  and  which 
as  practised  in  certain  halls  could  readily  at- 
tract the  attention  of  people  who  are  nervous 
about  any  sex  significance  in  public  dancing. 
The  Indians  have  eyes  to  see  what  we  are  do- 
ing, what  we  are  premitted  to  do,  and  they  do 
not  find  much  inspiration  for  their  art  in  our 
public  festivals. 

Beauty  loving  people  of  all  sorts  who  have 
seen  these  ceremonials  and  religious  dances 
become  entranced  with  them  and  frankly  ex- 
press themselves  as  delighted  with  the  general 
aesthetic  quality  of  Indian  culture.  It  seems, 
to  me  that  if  anything  is  going  to  be  stopped 
in  connection  with  these  ceremonials,  and  I 
say  this  with  great  regret,  stop  the  attendance 
to  the  dances ;  if  necessary,  don't  allow  any  of 
us  to  see  them.  Keep  them  for  the  Indians. 
I  would  prefer  that  the  government  issued  an 
order  to  keep  all  foreign  audiences  away  from 
the  ceremonials  than  to  take  from  the  Indian 
himself  his  expression  of  his  interest  in  art 
and  religion.  People  who  love  beautiful 
things,  beautiful  color,  a  beautiful  expression 
of  emotion,  would  lose  a  great  deal  by  such 
an  order ;  just  as  here  in  New  York  we  would 
lose  a  great  deal  if  none  but  musicians  were 
allowed  to  attend  the  opera,  none  but  painters 
to  attend  picture  exhibitions.  I  should  feel 
such  an  order  to  be  a  great  loss  to  me  per- 
sonally, but  it  would  save  what  is  vital  and 
fundamental  to  the  Indian  at  least. 

I  understand  that  the  Indian  has  also  been 
attacked  as  wanting  to  make  money  out  of 
these  ceremonials.  I  can  vouch  for  the  un- 
truthfulness of  this.  If  money  is  made  in  the 
attendance  of  these  dances  it  is  not  by  the 
Indians.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  have 
avoided  audiences  rather  than  sought  them. 
I  have  known  them  to  give  a  wrong  date  for 
a  dance  so  that  the  audience  would  be  limited 
only  to  the  Indians.  At  some  of  the  dances 
visitors  are  made  welcome,  but  they  pay  noth- 
ing. It  would  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
Indians  if  they  accepted  money,  but  they 
would  think  it  a  sacrilege  to  take  money  for 
their  dancing.  It  is  the  towns  nearby  that  try 
to  make  money.  They  send  out  notices  of 
the  dances.  In  some  instances,  this  is  done  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  They  wish  to 
attract  people  to  their  towns ;  but  the  effort  is 
never  put  forth  by  the  Indians. 

There  is  a  phrase  used  in  one  of  Commis- 
sioner Burk's  reports  "that  these  dances  take 
the  Indian  away  from  his  work."  What  about 
our  afternoon  dancing  teas?  Our  concerts? 
And  our  matinees?  All  of  which  are  consid- 
ered excellent,  but  nevertheless  they  do  incline 
to  take  people  away  from  their  work ;  all  kinds 
of  holidays  and  play  days  do  that.  Every 
church  has  its  religious  free  days  for  festivals, 
why  should  not  the  Indian  be  allowed  exactly 
the  same  privilege? 

And  then  the  young  lady  who  is  worried 
over  the  Indian  dances  is  also  troubled  about 
the  young  girls  of  the  race  seeing  these  cere- 
monials. It  is  surely  quite  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  young  people  should 
be  brought  up  according  to  the  religious  faith 
of  their  forefathers.      It  has  been  my  experi- 


ence that  the  young  people  greatly  enjoy  these 
dances  and  take  part  in  them  with  a  true 
sense  of  reverence  and  filial  respect.  These 
dances  are  beautiful  to  the  young  people  who 
understand  them.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the 
Indians  should  desire  the  attendance  of  the 
girls  and  youths  of  their  tribes  to  these  dances, 
just  as  our  own  churches  do  everything  in  the 
world  to  hold  young  people's  interest. 

As  to  the  smoking  of  the  pipe  of  peace,  also 
criticised,  we  regard  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest the  old  custom  of  drinking  from  the 
loving  cup,  and  it  has  been  a  very  few  years, 
indeed,  since  we  all  stopped  drinking  from 
public  cups  in  railroad  stations  and  various 
public  places,  and  communion  wine  is  still 
served  to  all  worshippers  from  the  same  gob- 
let. It  is  hard  to  take  the  young  lady's  obser- 
vation very  seriously. 

I  am  perplexed  at  the  atitude  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  the  Indian.  It  has  evi- 
denly  been  the  purpose  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
to  segregate  and  protect  the  Indian,  not  to 
have  him  absorbed  by  the  white  race.  Other- 
wise, why  should  a  special  department  at 
Washington  have  been  organized  for  their  so- 
cial protection?  If  we  are  not  indebted  to  the 
Indian  for  their  lands,  if  they  are  not  a  race 
with  something  to  give  us  in  the  way  of 
beauty,  in  their  ceremonial  and  art,  why 
should  they  have  been  held  apart  from  the 
white  people  and  given  what  we  call  protec- 
tion? It  is  not  because  they  would  have  been 
a  menace  to  the  white  race,  because  they  are 
few  in  numbers,  a  nation  singularly  free  from 
disease  and  immorality.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
what  vices  and  diseases  they  have,  largely  have 
been  acquired  from  contacts  with  the  whites. 
And  yet  the  Indian  Bureau  has  seen  fit  to  offer 
care  and  protection  to  these  people,  to  keep 
them  from  being  exterminated.  Unquestion- 
ably, the  one  phase  of  life  which  holds  their 
spirits  alive,  which  leaves  them  with  dignity 
and  respect,  is  that  which  is  wrapped  up  in 
their  dances  and  religion.  It  does  not  seem 
logical  that  on  one  hand  there  should  be  a 
government  effort  to  preserve  the  race,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  to  destroy  it  by  withholding  its 
religious  expression  which  is  fundamental. 

My  guess  at  the  reason  for  trying  to  pre- 
vent the  ceremonial  dances  is  as  follows: 
About  a  year  or  so  ago  a  bill  in  connection 
with  the  Indians'  land  and  water  rights  known 
as  the  Burson  Bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate, 
and  blocked  in  its  final  passage  by  a  protest 
from  artists,  poets,  writers,  archaeologists  and 
other  groups  of  people  who  gave  the  matter  a 
great  deal  of  newspaper  publicity.  This  pro- 
test resulted  in  the  Senate  recalling  the  bill. 
I  have  always  had  a  feeling  that  the  Indian 
Bureau  felt  that  its  work  had  been  interfered 
with.  The  members  of  this  Bureau  regarded 
themselves  as  the  Indians'  foster-parents,  and 
what  they  thought  was  good  for  the  Indian 
was  good  for  him. 

"How  is  it,"  these  gentlemen  seem  to  say, 
"that  all  these  useless  people — poets,  artists, 
writers,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
practical  life  of  this  country  (who  simply 
make  life  worth  living) — how  is  it  that  they 
know  about  the  Indians,  how  have  they  be- 
come acquainted  with  them,  how  is  it  that 
they  are  friendly  to  the  Indians?  Ah.  they  go 
to  the  Indian  dances,  these  ceremonials  appeal 
to  them  aesthetically.  And  the  Indians  thus 
(Continued   on   page   56) 
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America  Is  Beginning  to  Inspire  European  Art 

Foreign  Painters,  Composers,  Writers  are  Seeking  Inspiration  in  Our  New  Civilization 


*- — ^  N  Paul  Morand's  delectable  little 
book  Ouuert  la  Nuit,  which  has 
been  translated  into  English  and 
I  issued  over  here  under  the  title, 
^ . BL_  Open  All  Night,  with  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  the  "nights"  (in  deference 
to  our  censors)  left  out,  the  American  reader 
runs  plump  into  a  casual  reference  to  Madison 
Square  Garden  which  makes  him  rub  his  eyes. 
Not  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  just 
Madison  Square  Garden ;  and  M.  Morand 
assumes  that  his  readers,  his  French  readers, 
will  know  what  place  he  is  talking  about. 
Moreover,  he  assumes  that  these  readers  will 
know  that  it  is  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  that  the  national  and  international 
six-day  bicycle  races  are  held.  The  tale  is  of 
a  six-day  bicycle  racer  and  his  sweetheart ;  the 
reference:  "Hadn't  she  simply  lived  at  the  end 
of  the  telegraph  wire  all  the  time  he  was 
grinding  round  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
the  year  before?" 

When  I  read  that  sentence  I  reproached 
myself  for  not  having  observed  that  Madison 
Square  Garden  is  the  place  where,  among 
other  pugilistic,  aquatic,  equine,  political,  so- 
cial, terpsichorean  and  circus  events,  are  held 
also  the  six-day  bicycle  races.  I  had  heard 
vague  talk  of  six-day  bicycle  races,  seen  head- 
lines about  them  in  the  sports  sections  of  the 
newspapers,  and  pictures  of  the  contestants  in 
rotogravure  sections ;  but  no  less,  I  was  under 
the  impression  (so  far  as  I  thought  about  them 
at  all)  that  six-day  bicycle  races  were  a  myth. 
I  could  not,  so  great  is  the  force  of  precon- 
ception, make  myself  believe  that  men  would 
pedal  around  and  around  a  quarter-mile  in- 
door track  for  six  days  and  nights,  sleeping  in 
relays  of  an  hour  or  so,  and  that  other  men 
and  women  in  remunerative  numbers  would 
pay  to  see  this  monotonous  performance.  It 
seemed  to  me  quite  too  idiotic — so  great, 
again,  is  the  force  of  preconception.  Least  of 
all  did  I  suspect  that  material  for  a  romance 
written  by  a  highly  sophisticated  writer  might 
be  found  in  such  a  place  and  for  that  material 
the  author  would  take  the  trouble  to  inform 
himself  minutely  on  the  technical  points  of 
six-day  bicycle  racing  and  on  the  things  which 
are  of  moment  in  the  lives  of  six-day  bicycle 
racers. 

M.  Morand  has  proved  me  wrong  on  all 
counts;  but  the  point  I  am  getting  at  is  that 
M.  Morand's  casual  reference  to  the  inter- 
national six-day  bicycle  races  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  is  but  further  evidence  that 
the  center  of  Americo-European  culture  has 
shifted  since  the  war  from  Paris  to  New 
York.  It  is  to  America  that  all  eyes  are 
turned  among  the  artists  of  Europe;  it  is 
America  from  which  Paris,  no  less  than  Lon- 
don, Munich,  Rome,  Berlin  and  Copenhagen 
hopes  to  derive  new  creative  vitality  which, 
since  the  war,  has  been  at  such  low  ebb  in 
Europe.  Whereas  it  was  once  the  rule  for 
American  and  English  novelists  to  give  tone 
to  their  stories  by  casual  references  to  the 
Place  Vendome,  the  Bois,  Montmartre  and  the 
Butte  in  Paris,  it  is  now  the  fashion  among 
all  of  the  newer  French  novelists  to  give  their 
readers  an  impression  of  their  familiarity  with 
New  York,  Washington  and  Chicago.  M. 
Morand  has  never  been  to  this  country;  but 
that  does  not  prevent  him  from  knowing  one 
thing  more,  at  least,  than  I,  for  instance — the 
six-day  bicycle  races  in  Madison  Square  Gar- 
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den — know  about  the  city  in  which  I  live. 
Jean  Giraudoux,  the  author  of  Suzanne  and 
the  Pacific  and  My  Friend  from  Limousin, 
was  over  here  during  the  war  as  an  instructor 
in  the  officers'  training  camp  at  Harvard,  and 
his  books  are  studded  with  allusions  not  only 
to  places  in  this  country  but  to  names  of  our 
prominent  and  semi-prominent  men  of  affairs. 
The  thing  is  in  the  air.  We  had  the  begin- 
nings of  it  as  far  back  as  Compton  Macken- 
zie's Sylvia  Scarlett  where  that  entertaining 
and  gifted  Englishman  familiarized  .(I  have 
no  doubt)  a  great  number  of  New  Yorkers 
with  details  about  New  York  hotels,  cabarets, 
theaters,  streets,  parks  and  buildings,  all  in  the 
most  off-hand  way  while  he  was  following  the 
mercurial  peregrinations  of  the  amazing  Syl- 
via. 

There  was  a  time  when  James  Russell 
Lowell  might  have  written  savagely  "On  a 
Certain  Condescension  Among  Foreigners," 
when  Dickens  and  Kipling  and  De  Tocque- 
ville  and  Mrs.  Trollope  and  I  know  not  how 
many  others  might  visit  this  country  only  to 
revile  us  later  for  the  semi-barbaric  state  of 
our  civilization  and  our  prevalent  vulgarity 
and  provincialism ;  when  Mark  Twain  might 
have  grown  bitter  and  epithetical  in  dress- 
ing down  Paul  Bourget  and  Bourget's  native 
France  on  account  of  Bourget's  ill-mannered 
remarks  about  the  country  in  which  he  had 
received  very  gracious  hospitality.  That  time 
is  past.  There  is  probably  not  a  painter,  a 
musician,  a  poet,  a  playwright  or  a  producer 
in  what  was  once  the  Central  Empires  who 
would  not  come  steerage  post-haste  to  America 
if  he  could  rake  together  enough  millions  of 
marks  to  pay  his  passage.  Reinhardt  is  al- 
ready over  here  to  produce  "The  Miracle"  for 
an  American  audience.  The  Moscow  Art 
Players,  the  Chauve-Souris,  the  Grand 
Guignol,  and  the  Swedish  Ballet  are  here. 
Eleanora  Duse,  Isadora  Duncan,  Anna  Pav- 
lowa,  Pola  Negri  are  among  our  year's  guests. 
The  French  modernist  composers  take  themes 
and  hints  from  our  jazz  music ;  the  Expres- 
sionist painters  find  inspiration  in  our  cranes 
and  derricks,  our  towering  office  buildings  and 
our  blast  furnaces. 

Yes,  America  is  coming  into  its  own  as  a 
cultural  and  cultured  nation,  and  New  York 
at  this  season  of  the  year  is  an  exciting  place 
to  live  in.  Probably  too  exciting.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  get  my  work  done  in  New  York. 
Many,  even  most  of  the  things  I  plan  to  write 
go  by  the  boards  because  there  are  so  many 
more  pleasurable  occupations  than  writing.  I 
begin  to  wish  there  were  forty-eight  hours  in 
a  day  or  some  more  equitable  arrangement  be- 
tween the  time  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  spend 
in  sleep  and  the  time  we  are  awake;  for  I 
should  like  to  find  out,  for  instance,  more 
about  the  six-day  bicycle  races  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  than  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
from  a  French  story-teller  who  has  never  even 
been  here. 

We  should  feel  set  up  and  encouraged  and 
reassured  in  our  own  artistic  efforts  now  that 
we  have  been  privileged  to  view  without  hu- 
miliating comparisons  with  our  own  efforts, 
the  efforts  of  the  best  of  the  Europeans.  Take 
the  Swedish  Ballet  in  particular.  It  took 
Paris  quite  by  storm ;  members  of  the  famous 
"Six"  made  music  for  it,  and  Jean  Cocteau, 
the  cock  of  the  Paris  literary  walk,  wrote  a 
ballet  for  it ;  Cendrars,  Cocteau,  Leger,  Hon- 


egger  and  Milhaud  united  to  lend  their  talent 
to  what  was  quite  the  brightest  event  of  the 
year  in  Paris.  Those  of  us  who  were  present 
at  the  repetition  generate  of  the  Swedish  Ballet 
in  New  York  viewed  this  entertainment  which 
had  given  Paris  a  thrill  with  very  blase  and 
unimpressed  eyes,  knowing  that  in  comparison 
with  American  musical  comedies  and  even 
with  features  on  American  vaudeville  bills,  the 
entertainment  was  rather  cheap,  witless,  ama- 
teurish, and  uninteresting. 
*  *  * 
The  English  lecturers  come,  and  among  the 
latest  is  Frank  Swinnerton,  the  novelist  and 
critic,  who  is  probably  the  one  English  literary 
personage  who  is  least  out  of  place  on  the  lec- 
ture platform.  Swinnerton  is  a  superb  mimic 
and  when  he  is  telling  you  about  Arnold  Ben- 
nett, Hugh  Walpole,  H.  G.  Wells,  John 
Galsworthy  or  any  one  of  the  numerous  au- 
thors he  has  met  in  his  capacity  as  a  reader 
for  an  English  publishing  firm,  he  makes  you 
see  and  hear,  by  gentle  mimic  caricature,  these 
men.  He  is  one  of  the  soundest  of  critics;  his 
two  critical  studies,  one  on  George  Gissing 
and  the  other  on  R.  L.  Stevenson,  are  impor- 
tant and  brilliant  pieces  of  work,  not  only  as 
specific  but  as  general  literary  criticism.  Like 
Sheridan,  who  found  it  difficult  to  compete 
with  the  author  of  A  School  for  Scandal, 
Swinnerton  finds  it  difficult  to  compete  with 
the  author  of  Nocturne.  When  Swinnerton 
wrote  that  beautiful  tour  de  force,  the  entire 
action  of  which  takes  place  during  a  single  «  , 
evening,  the  novel  was  justifiably  hailed  as  a  1 
superlatively  fine  achievement.  But  is  was  so 
good,  so  nearly  perfect  artistically,  that  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  books  that  followed  it 
would  be  perused  with  the  general  dictum,  "a 
good  novel,  a  very  good  novel,  but  not  up  to 
the  level  of  'Nocturne'."  Swinnerton 's  latest 
fiction  is  "Young  Felix,"  a  novel  about  the 
dreams  and  difficulties  of  a  diffident  young 
man,  ironically  named  Felix  (the  happy  one)  ; 
and  the  author  tells  me  that  it  is  semi-auto- 
biographical. I  liked  Swinnerton  the  moment 
I  met  him,  but  they  tell  me  that  people  always 
do,  he  is  so  genial,  honest  and  open  in  his  first 
dealings  with  one  and  so  quick  to  deepen  the 
impression  one  first  gains  of  him  that  here  is 
a  man  of  force  and  intelligence,  sensibility  and 
serenity  of  mind,  one  who  has  seen  and  felt 
enough  to  be  tolerant,  but  not  too  tolerant,  of 
his  fellow  men. 

"Unction,"  I  observed  to  Miss  Fannie 
Hurst  shortly  after  we  had  lunched  in  the 
paneled  alcove  dining-room  of  her  beautiful 
new  two-story  studio  apartment  and  had  gone 
into  the  vast,  high-ceilinged  living-room,  "unc- 
tion is  the  one  quality  which  never  fails  of 
success  in  writing.  In  varying  degrees  we  all 
are  taken  in  by  it ;  Anatole  France  and  Henry 
James  soften  their  work  with  a  bit  of  unction, 
and  we  have  only  to  point  at  the  prodigious 
success  of  Victor  Hugo's  Les  Miserables  and 
most  of  Dickens  in  the  past,  but  to  A.  S.  M. 
Hutchinson's  //  Winter  Comes  and,  say,  the 
novels  of  Harold  Bell  Wright,  in  order  to  see 
how  far  unction  goes  toward  the  acquirement 
of  popularity." 

This  was,  I  realized,  a  gratuitously  point- 
less observation  to  make  to  an  author  of  Miss      ~ 
Hurst's   vast   popularity;   but  my   point   was 
general   and  not  particular.     "Why  is  it,"   I 
{Continued  on  page  62) 
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I   Le  Ballet  Suedois  — The  Newest  Dancing  Caprice 

The  Last   Word   in  Modern  Art   is  Shown  in  the  Stage  Setting  and   the  Music  is  the  Last 

Note  From  France 


M.  Borlin  and  ballet  grouping  in  front  of  the  exotic  stage  drop  curtain  for  The  Bird  Merchant  as  danced  at  the  Century  Theatre 

New  York 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  Miracle:  A  Mediaeval  Fairy -Tale 

As  Presented  at  the  Century  Theatre  by  Max  Reinhardt 
Retold  by  CLARE  BROOK 


1CALL  it  a  fairy  tale  because  I 
believe  in  fairies  and  am  respect- 
ful before  miracles.  I  have  al- 
ways a  fear  that  a  miracle  may 
prove  something,  and  I  am  afraid 
of  things  that  prove  things.  But  a  fairy  tale 
is  quite,  quite  different.  It  is  a  happy  thing 
made  for  simple  people  like  you  and  me,  who 
ask  only  for  beauty.  .  .  . 

Whether  the  story  as  Mr.  Reinhardt  tells 
it,  will  be  a  miracle  or  a  fairy  tale,  I  do  not 
know.  I  have  just  come  from  spending  an 
afternoon  in  Mr.  Geddes'  studio,  where  I 
was  shown  one  hundred  architectural  plans 
for  the  great  Gothic  cathedral  into  which  the 
Century  Theatre  is  being  transformed,  one 
thousand  designs  for  costumes,  devices  for 
lighting,  effects,  properties.  ...  It  is  all  very 
wonderful.  I  hope  it  will  be  as  simple  and 
beautiful  as  it  is  wonderful.  Were  I  a  good 
reporter,  I  could  tell  you  the  dimensions  of 
the  stained  glass  windows,  the  height  of  the 
great  arches,  the  cost  in  round  dollars  of 
transforming  a  whole  theatre  into  a  cathe- 
dral. .  .  . 

I  prefer  not.  I  prefer  to  ask  you  into  my 
own  private  chapel,  which  is  perhaps  not  so 
big,  nor  so  splendid,  nor  so  costly  as  Mr. 
Reinhardt's,  but  is  at  least  a  consecrated  place 
of  worship,  and  there  I  will 
tell  you,  as  simply  as  I  know 
how,  the  mediaeval  fairy  tale 
of  the  nun  who  craved  for 
life  and  the  Miracle  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 


It  was  a  feast  day,  I  imag- 
ine, one  of  those  days  on 
which  the  old  world  made, 
and  still  makes,  holiday.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  feast  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Herself,  the 
celebration  of  Her  Assump- 
tion. At  all  events  it  was  a 
very  special  day,  for  there  was 
no  work  done.  The  appren- 
tices were  released  from  their 
shops,  the  guilds  brought  out 
their  painted  banners,  the 
burghers  donned  their  finest 
clothes,  and  all  marched  in 
gay  procession  to  the  church. 
Gaiety  and  solemnity  were  not 
divorced,  you  know,  in  those 
days,  and  going  to  church  was 
as  natural  as  going  home. 

Picture  that  church,  I  beg 
you.  The  darkness  under  the 
porch  as  you  enter,  the  sudden 
light  as  you  pass  into  the  nave, 
blue  and  gold  filtered  through 
the  long  windows  of  the 
chancel,  fading  to  a  mys- 
terious blue  in  the  choir  and 
above  the  high  altar.  Even 
as  your  eyes  are  dazed  by  this 
new,  unearthly  light,  so  too 
your  spirit  is  caught  by  the 
springing,  soaring  piers  to 
right,  left  and  before  you,  and 
your  spirit  soars  too.  The 
boundaries  of  your  spirit  are 
removed. 

A  hush  has  fallen  on  the 
crowd.  Gaiety  has  been 
merged  in  rapture,  which  has 


no  words.  The  banners  are  still.  The  reds, 
blues  and  golds  of  the  town  people  and  the 
white  of  the  nuns  are  alike  still.  At  the 
sound  of  a  bell  a  thousand  men  and  women 
fall  to  knees.  His  Grace  the  Cardinal  is 
passing  through  the  church,  raising  ringed 
white  fingers  in   benediction.  .  .  . 

But  this  story  concerns,  not  a  Cardinal,  but 
a  nun.  Little  more  than  a  child  she  has  re- 
nounced a  world  which  she  hardly  knows. 
The  life  which  has  scarcely  begun  to  run 
through  her  veins  she  has  dammed  back.  She 
has  "put  away  desire"  of  earthly  happiness. 
To-day  the  great  keys  of  the  sacristan's  office 
shall  be  tied  round  her  young  waist. 

And  now — see — she  is  kneeling  on  the  steps 
of  the  High  Altar,  alone.  What  wonder  that 
she  trembles,  and  her  Aves,  poor  child,  are 
halting.  Will  the  ceremony  never  be  over? 
They  have  sung  the  Kyrie.  The  tremendous 
Gloria  fills  every  vaulted  arch.  The  Cardinal 
intones  the  first  four  words  of  the  Credo.  At 
length  the  triple  Sanctus,  and  awed  hush  as 
the  Blessed  Host  is  raised  in  adoration.   .  .  . 

Ite,  Missa  est.  .  .  .  The  spell  is  broken. 
The  banners  begin  to  wave  again,  the  colors 
make  a  brilliant  and  ever  changing  pattern. 
Before  the  shrine  of  the  Madonna  a  cripple, 
suddenlv    healed,    throws    down    his    crutches 


otogt  op/i  in/  Hoppe 
Maria  Carnii  as  the  Madonna 


Max  Reinhardt's  production  of  "The  Miracle" 


Dr.  Karl    Vollmoeller,  the  author   of   the  story 
of  "The  Miracle"  which  is  presented  in  seven- 
teen pantomime  scenes 

and  dances,  dances  before  the  High  Altar,  the 
crowd  pressing  forward  to  see,  to  rejoice  and 
to  worship.  And  still  the  nun  kneels  on  the 
altar  steps. 

At  last  they  have  gone;  the  last  echoing 
footstep  has  left  the  church ;  the  last  door 
bangs.  There  is  silence  in  the  great  church. 
Ave  Maria,  Gratia  Plena,  prays  the  nun,  in 
utter  thankfulness.  .  .  . 

But  outside  is  still  holiday.  In  the  square 
before  the  church  are  fair  booths.  And  there 
are  all  manner  of  games,  games  of  skill  and 
of  strength.  And  there  is  dancing  and  much 
gaiety.  So  it  happened  that 
as  the  nun  went  about  her 
duties,  fastening  the  doors, 
she  heard  the  music  of  a  flute, 
and  the  laughter  of  children's 
voices.  And  she  stopped  by 
that  door.  And  because  they 
were  the  voices  of  children 
that  she  heard,  and  children 
are  dear  to  God,  she  opened 
that  door  and  watched  a 
moment. 

They  were  young  children 
that  she  saw,  it  might  be 
twenty  of  them,  and  they 
danced  as  though  they  had 
never  known  care,  nor  passed 
long  nights  in  vigil.  A  young 
fellow  was  leaning  against  the 
doorpost,  playing  upon  the 
flute. 

He  piped  well,  did  that 
piper.  There  was  a  kind  of 
intoxication  in  his  rhythm  that 
carried  even  the  unmanage- 
able feet  of  children  to  dance 
in  measure.  The  joy  of  the 
awakening  year  was  in  his 
piping,  the  song  of  the  birds, 
and  the  flowers. 

Now  I  know  not  whether 
it  was  the  relief  from  the  long 
strain  of  the  ceremonial  mass, 
or  whether  it  was  the  seduc- 
tion of  the  piper's  melody,  or 
whether  it  was  simply  that  the 
child  in  the  nun  reawoke  and 
responded  to  the  gaiety  of  the 
children,  but  certain  it  is  that 
the  desire  to  join  in  the  dance 
grew  almost  overwhelming. 
All  the  life  that  she  had 
dammed  back  began  flowing 
again,  until  finally  there  was 
no  withstanding  it.  Her 
blood  was  dancing,  her  nerves 
were  dancing,  her  very  heart 
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was    dancing,    till    suddenly — she    hardly    knew 
it — her  feet  were  dancing  too. 

Now   it    happened    that    as   she  danced    there 
§  within  the  church,  a  certain  young  knight  came 
.  frin  to  make  his  devotions,  for  he  had  come  late 
'     for    the    ceremony.      And    seeing    this    unaccus- 
tomed sight  he  stopped  in  wonderment,  for  the 
nun   was   very   beautiful.      And    she,    becoming 
aware    of    the    knight    and    of    his    admiration, 
stopped  too.     So  they  stood  gazing  at  each  other. 
marveling  each  at  the  other's  beauty,  and  neither 
spoke  a  word.     So  they  were  standing  still  when 
the  Abbess  found  them  there.  .  .  . 

It  was  penance  that  night,  penance,  darkness 
in  the  church  and  moans.  .  .  .  Gere  me,  fons 
pietatis.  .  .  .  One  light  only  burnt  before  the 
altar.  One  figure  knelt  before  the  altar.  All 
night  long  that  one  lone  figure  must  kneel,  till 
morning  come  and  absolution. 

Outside  was  the  spring  night  and  the  moon 
spilling  pools  of  mysterious  blue  light  on  the 
floor  of  the  church.  Outside  the  soft  insistent 
murmur  of  spring,  as  life  wells  back  into  bare 
boughs,  that  ache  with  the  pangs  of  a  rebirth. 
There  is  pain  in  spring,  no  less  than  joy.  The 
turbulent  welling  of  life  in  the  soul  of  a  tree  as 
it  fights  with  death  brings  agony. 

So  too  in  the  soul  of  the  nun  the  turbulent 
welling  of  new  life  against  the  dams  of  restraint 
brought  agony.  Prayer  gave  no  relief,  for 
though  the  lips  spoke  holy  words,  the  piper's 
melody  haunted  them,  the  piper's  rhythm  set  the 
dancing.  Rebellion  grew  and  grew,  till  the 
brain  of  the  child  began  to  totter.  Was  there 
no  help  anywhere?  In  a  final  despair  she  lifted 
her  eyes  to  the  Madonna,  She  of  the  seven  times 
pierced  heart.  But  in  place  of  the  wounds  she 
saw  the  ineffable  love,  and  the  child  held  close. 
It  seemed  that  the  Madonna  was  smiling  on  her, 
as  though  the  child  were  holding  out  its  arms. 
And  at  that  the  dams  were  broken,  and  a  real 
prayer  came  not  to  lips  but  flooded  the  whole 
#  being,  so  that  she  opened  her  arms  wide  in  mute 
supplication. 

And  as  she  knelt  thus  a  great  light  flooded  the 
altar,  which  opened  be- 
fore her  eyes,  and  there 
was  a  flight  of  stairs, 
leading  up  into  a 
moonlit  landscape.  At 
the  head  of  the  stairs 
sat  the  knight  on  his 
horse,  and  he  that  had 


These  three  drawings  are 
by  Nurman-Bcl  Geddes 

"The  Torch-bearer,"  in  the  Inquisition  scene 

where  the  girl  is  to  be  beheaded  before  the 

crowd 
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when  she  saw  that  the  throne  of  the  Madonna 
was  empty,  and  the  Madonna  as  she  thought 
stolen,  the  smile  turned  to  a  great  anger,  and 
She  that  took  the  nun's  place  bore  the  nun's 
lashes. 


Hut  then  the  tale  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  adven- 
tures which  befell  the  nun  after  she  had  fled. 
It  is  a  tale  of  much  sadness  and  little  joy,  even 
as  all  life  is.  For  the  Knight  whom  she  loved 
was  killed  by  a  Count.  The  Count  by  a  Prince. 
The  Prince  by  his  father  the  Emperor.  And 
none  of  these  did  she  love,  and  from  none  got 
she  happiness.  And  at  the  end  the  Emperor 
was  overthrown  by  revolution.  So  she  that  had 
been  an  Empress  became  a  camp  follower.  And 
to  her  a  child  was  born  in  a  stable.  And  she 
laid   it  in  a  manger. 

Then  the  tale  goes  on  to  tell  how,  when  all 
had  left  her  and  she  was  alone  with  her  child, 
her  steps  were  led,  one  winter's  night,  back  to 
the  convent  church.  In  utter  humility  she  en- 
tered in.  There  on  the  steps  of  the  altar  she 
found  her  clothes,  even  as  she  had  left  them ; 
and  on  the  throne  above  sat  the  Madonna.  And 
the  Madonna  bent  down  from  her  throne  and 
took  the  child  to  Her  breast  for  ever.  And  the 
nun  put  off  a  second  time  the  robe  of  life,  and 
donned  a  second  time  her  nun's  robes,  and  knelt 
at  the  altar. 


And  at  the  end  of  the  story  one  is  not  quite  sure 
whether  the  little  nun  has  really  lived  through 
all  these  romantic  adventures  or  whether  the 
piper  has  played  fairy  music  through  her  dreams 
as  she  knelt  the  long  night  through  at  the  altar. 
It  doesn't  so  very  much  matter  whether  the 
miracle  actually  happened  to  the  nun,  with  the 
beautiful  knight  bearing  her  away  on  the  white 
horse,  or  whether  her  prayer  and  penance  before 
the  gentle-eyed  Madonna  drifted  into  dreamland. 
The  marvelous  story  that  Max  Reinhardt  has 
"told"  in  his  magnificent  production  would  carry 
an  equal  interest  because  of  the  beauty  of  color, 
the  enchanted  scenes  and  the  curious  fashion 
which  he  has  of  making  his  audience  a  part  of  the 
play. 


A    companion    to    the    huntsmen    in    the    forest 

scene,   where    the    nan    is    kidnapped   from    her 

knight   by   a   brutal   count 


been  the  piper  held  the  horse's  head.  And 
when  he  saw  her,  the  knight  dismounted 
and  came  down  the  stairs  towards  her, 
and  would  have  taken  her  with  him,  but 

that  she  feared  and  a  last  doubt  re- 
's* strained  her,  so  that  she 
turned  in  mute  entreaty 
to  the  Madonna.  But  in  the 
loving  smile  of  the  Madonna 
was  no  forbidding  but  rather 
something  of  benediction.  Then 
the  nun  hesitated  no  longer,  but 
let  her  nun's  garments  slip  from 
off  her  at  the  foot  of  the  altar 
and  passed  up  the  steps  to  the 
knight.  He,  meeting  her, 
wrapped  his  blue  cloak  round 
her,  which  is  the  color  of  life, 
and  embraced  her,  and  set  her  upon  his  horse.1 
And  together  they  vanished  into  the  night. 

Now  when  they  were  gone,  the  light  died 
and  the  altar  closed  and  it  seemed  as  though 
the  Madonna  heaved  a  great  sigh  of  com- 
passion. She  looked  at  where  the  nun's 
garments  lay.  Then  She  took  Her  crown 
from  Her  head  and  Her  royal  robes  from 
about  Her  shoulders  and  laid  them  on  Her 
throne.  And  coming  down  from  the  altar 
She  took  up  the  clothes  which  the  nun  had 
left  and  put  them  upon  Her.  And  knelt  in 
the  nun's  place  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

So  She  was  kneeling  still  when  morning 
broke  and  the  nuns  filed  in  for  their  devo- 
tions. And  so  the  Abbess  found  Her,  and 
smiled  to  see  the  penitent  still  praying.     But 


Gipsy  dancer 


by  the  count 
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Old  World  Bits  By  an  Itinerant  Architect 


The  Artist's  Sketch  Book  Still  Means  Something 


I 


'N  this  age  of  the  ubiquitous  picture 
post  card  and  the  roaming  camera, 
there  are  many  who  have  thought 
that  the  gentle  art  of  sketching 
might  well  be  in  danger  of  merging 
from  a  gentle  art  to  a  lost  art. 

Why  go  to  all  the  inconvenience  of  sketch- 
ing (supposing  you  possess  the  skill)  when  a 
few  rolls  of  film  will  get  all  the  bits  you 
want,  and  get  them  far  more  quickly? 

Fortunately  there  are,  even  in  this  rapidly 
changing  world,  a  few  artists  left,  and  for- 
tunately some  of  them  prefer  to  record  their 


ago  that  Mr.  Bailey  came  back  with  a  rich 
collection  of  pencil  sketches  of  picturesque 
Spain,  which  were  at  once  acquired  by  the 
Hispanic   Museum  in    New  York. 

Louis  Conrad  Rosenberg  is  of  American 
and  Swedish  parentage.  He  studied  archi- 
tecture at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  where  he  was  awarded  the  trav- 
eling fellowship  in  1914.  The  World  War 
prevented  him  from  going  at  that  time,  but 
it  is  apparent  that  he  subsequently  made  up 
for  the  delay. 

In    the    kind    of    sketches    which    are    this 
artist's   forte,    a   great   deal   more   than    mere 
accuracy   is  essential.     This  sort  of  drawing 
cannot  be  done  without   an   intimate   knowl- 
edge  of   architecture   and    a   sensitive    feeling 
.--.for  all   its  minor   incidents.     To   draw  with 
this   delightful    simplicity    and    directness   the 
artist  must  know  construction ;  he  must  have 
]       the  architect's  sixth  sense  for  voids  and  solids, 
!       for  light  and  shade,  he  must  know  when  and 
how  to  emphasize  a   projection  or  a  profile. 
Of   the  very  essence  of  these   drawings  is 
the    spontaneity   which    makes   them   seem    as 
though  they  had  been  easy  to  do.     Certainly 
they  must  have  been  very  pleasant  to  do,  and 
the  ease  of  their  manner  is  deceptive — as  any- 
one may  find  for  himself  if  he  decides  to  go 
out  some  afternoon  and  do  a  dozen  or  so. 

They  are  amazingly  facile,  but  not,  in  this 
respect,  artificial  or  meretricious.  Above  all, 
the  man  knows  his  architecture,  and  he  knows 
how  to  record  it  unerringly. 

With    his    sense    for    the    picturesque,    and 

!     with    his    very    evident    mastery    of    line    we 

j     should   feel   reasonably  safe  in   predicting  an 

|     exceptional  future  for  Mr.  Rosenberg  as  an 

etcher.      In    each    of   these   sketches    there    is 

much  of  the  feeling  of  a  good  etching. 

Much    of    their    charm    is   linear,    but 

there    is    more    than    this    in     them. 

There  is  the  etcher's  essential   feeling 

for    quality    of    line,    and    for    subtle 

emphasis  and  accentuation. 

The  sketch  of  a  street  intersection 
in  St.  Malo  —  Rue  de  Chartres  —  is 
primarily  a  study  in  profile.  The 
composition  of  roofs  and  chimneys  is 
so  picturesquely  taken  that  there  is  no 
offense  to  the  eye  in  the  riot  of  let- 
tering which  covers  the  buildings. 
This  seems,  indeed,  to  have  more  the 


travels  by  the  "antiquated"  method  of  the 
sketch  book.  The  artist  can  get  more  out 
of  a  given  subject  and  put  more  into  it  than 
is  sometimes  possible  for  any  lens. 

The  man  with  the  sketch  book  may  be 
more  selective.  He  can  emphasize  this  or 
that  and  suppress  or  minimize  this  or  that — 
and  the  artist  does  not  have  to  compromise 
on  the  matter  of  viewpoint  because  of  the  sun. 
He  can  make  his  picture  from  exactly  the 
point  he  chooses,  and  concentrate  the  interest 
of  his  picture  on  exactly  the  point  he  chooses. 
These  sketches  in  France  and  in  Tunis,  by 
Louis  Conrad  Rosenberg,  recall  at  once  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  artist's  sketch  book 
was  more  in  evidence  than  it  is  today.  Be- 
fore he  merged  his  whole  art  into  lithography, 
Joseph  Pennell  made  charming  travel  sketches 
all  over  the  world,  and  at  that  same  time 
Ernest  Peixotto  filled  the  magazines  with  his 
travel  memoranda  in  sketch  form.  The 
names  and  delightful  work,  also,  of  Vernon 
Howe  Bailey  and  Earl  Horter  come  to  mind, 
and  we  recall  that  it  was  only  a  year  or  so 


of 


somewhat    unusual    and    quaint 


effect 
pattern 

One  of  the  best  sketches  reproduced  here 
is  that  of  the  Old  House  and  Shop  in  the 
Rue  Froide,  Limoges.  Here  there  is  much 
of  the  quality  of  the  etching,  and  also  a  good 
display  of  strong  and  very  knowing  draughts- 
manship. 


' 


t 


The  gateway  bazaar  at  Zouk-el-Trouk,  Tunis 


An  old  corner  of  Paris — Cour  du  Dragon 

Slightly  different  in  technique,  but  no  less 
interesting  is   the   "Porte  de   Bruxelles,   Ma- 
lines,"   an   example   of   the  utmost  assurance 
on  the  part  of  the  artist.     A  drawing  as  fine 
as  that  of  the  old  house  at  Limoges  is  the 
drawing  of  the  old  half-timbered  facade 
at  Lisieux.     These  two  could  be  called 
the  best  of  the  group  reproduced  here, 
judged    on     their    technical    merits    of 
sketch  technique. 

The  technique  of  sketching  is  worthy  of 
far  more  study  and  appreciation  than  are 
usually  accorded  to  it.  To  the  trained 
eye  a  sketch  reveals  an  artist's  true  ability 
in  greater  measure  than  his  finished  work 
— it  is  a  revelation  of  his  draughtsman- 
ship and  of  his  sense  of  selection,  and  it 
should  equally  as  well  be  a  revelation  of 
the  essentials  of  the  subject.  Very  few 
artists  have  pursued  the  technique  of  the 
sketch  sufficiently  far  to  master  it;  they 
have  too  often  abandoned  it  as  a  thing 
pertaining  to  student  days,  thus  depriv- 
ing the  more  appreciative  portion  of  the 
public  of  a  great  deal  of  material  for 
aesthetic  enjoyment,  and  themselves  of  a 
continuous  source  of  pleasurable  practice. 
Perhaps  magazines  share,  to  some  de- 
gree, in  the  blame  for  the  decline  of 
sketching  as  an  art.     Sketches  are  very 
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seldom  published.  This  may  result  from  the 
workings  of  the  well-known  "vicious  circle," 
with  editors  saying  that  they  do  not  publish 
■sketches  because  there  aren't  any  good  ones  to 
publish,  and  artists  saying  there  is  no  incentive 
to  make  sketches  because  they  couldn't  get  them 
published  after  they  .were  made. 
.  The  architectural  schools  do  not  encourage 
sketching  nearly  so  much  as  they  should,  and 
do  not  stress  the  teaching  of  sketching.  Quite 
aside  from  the  charm,  beauty  or  value  as  rec- 
ords which  sketches  may  possess,  it  is  indis- 
putably true  that  the  making  of  sketches  gives 
a  student  more  of  the  real  feeling  of  architec- 


Old  house  and  shop  in  the  Rue  Froide,  Limoges 


ture  than  any  other  exercise   he  may   engage 
himself  in.     What,  in  its  essential  elements,  is 
architecture?     It  is  mass,  composition,  profile, 
detail  and  color.     By  no  other  way  than  the 
making  of  a  sketch  of  a  building,  or  of  some 
portion    of    it,    is    it 
possible   to   learn   so 
much     about    that 
building,  or  to  more 
intelligently  appreci- 
ate its  subtleties? 

One  conspicuous 
difference  between 
architect  and  layman 
lies  in  the  architect's 
ability  to  visualize. 
He  is  picture-mind- 
ed, and  generally  he 
possesses,  too,  a  sort 
of  projective  vision 
which  enables  him  to 
see  the  solids  that 
are  represented  by 
lines  and  shadows  in 
a  drawing.  No  small 
part  of  this  projec- 
tive vision  of  the  ar- 
c  h  i  t  e  c  t  has  been 
gained  by  him 
through  the  medium 
of  sketching,  because 
it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that 
sketching  is  purely 
a  linear  exercise. 
Certainly  these  examples  of  an  artist's 
sketch  technique  are  more  than  this.  The 
buildings  they  represent  are  solid  things,  built 
of  ponderable  materials  and  resting  squarely  on 
the  ground.  They  are  not  figments  on  a  paper 
architecture.  In  other  words,  they 
represent  mass  and  give  the  illusion 
of  mass.  Also,  they  record  the 
composition,  and  record  it,  thanks 
to  the  selective  viewpoint  of  sketch- 
ing, from  its  most  interesting  and 
agreeable  angle. 

The  rendering  of  detail  in  a 
sketch  is  rather  more  a  personal 
matter  with  the  artist.  Different 
men  have  different  mannerisms,  but 
all  develop  a  degree  of  skill  in  sug- 
gesting the  most  intricate  deta 
with  greatest  economy  of  means — 
which  is  a  large  part  of 
the  art  of  sketching.  In 
this  quality  the  sketches 
reproduced  here  stand 
high. 

Color,   in  a  mono- 
tone sketch,  is  the  most 
subtle  to  capture  of  all 
the  essentials  of  archi- 
tecture, and  resolves  it- 
self into  a  question  of 
values.     For   these   the 
artist  must  have  a  high- 
ly sensitive  feeling,  and 
must  develop  a  highly 
sensitive  touch  in  rendering.     He  is 
confronted  not  only  by  those  color 
values  in  stone  or  brick  or  wood, 
known  as  "local  color,"  but  by  the 
equally   important  color  values  of 
sunlight  and  shadow. 

So  long  as  picturesque  corners  of 
Europe  beckon,  so  long  will  artists 
and  studying  architects  take  to  the 
road  with  sketch  book  under  arm. 
And  in  due  time  they  come  back 
with  the  fruits  of  their  pleasant 
labor,  proving  that  the  camera  will 
never  transcend  the  pencil,  and  that 
art  for  art's  sake  will  always  give 
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Cloth  merchant's  shop  in  Souk-el- 


Tunis 


us  a  little  more  than  art  for  the  sake  of  record. 

As  an  influence  for  good  building,  the 
architectural  sketch  book  can  not  be  over- 
estimated, for  all  the  measurements  in  the 
world  and  charts  and  plans  can  never  hope 
to  furnish  as  genuine  an  impression  of  a 
beautiful  building  as  can  a  few  perhaps 
hastily-drawn  lines  which  tell  you  just  how 
the  sketcher  felt  about  a  first  glimpse  of  a 
great  cathedral  at  twilight  or  a  view  down 
an  old  English  country  street  at  sunrise  or 
some  pinked  roofed  stucco  houses  along  the 
French  coast  at  sunset. 

A  sketch  can  convey  an  emotion  about 
architecture  which  the  man  who  is  going  to 
build  finds  eminently  valuable,  because  if  he 
is  thrilled  at  all  by  the  beauty  of  the  artist's 


Porte  de  Bruxelles,  Malines.    In  rapid  sketches  like  this 
Mr.  Rosenberg  excels 

interpretation,  something  of  that  delight  he 
will  endeavor  to  create  in  his  own  design,  and 
the  result  will  be  far  more  important  to  archi- 
tecture than  the  most  authentic  mathematical 
reproduction.  Take,  for  instance,  the  roof- 
line,  the  chimneys  and  chimney-pots  at  St. 
Malo.  It  could  not,  of  course,  be  copied, 
even  for  a  line  of  community  houses,  but  it 
gives  one  a  sense  of  the  charm  of  variation 
and  the  significant  beauty  of  the  chimney 
properly  handled. 

Again,  what  an  entrance  the  Brussels  Gate 
is  to  the  City  of  Malines,  and  how  interest- 
ingly it  could  be  modified  and  employed  as  a 
stately    doorway    for   a   modern   stone   house. 
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A  Decorative  Painting  Dominates  Academy 


Royal  Cortissoz  Finds  in  Eugene  F.  Savage's  Paintings,  Strength,  Originality,  Haunting  Beauty     < 

and  Magic  Style 


< 


c 


HE  Fall  Academy  in  New  York 
evidently  agreed  with  Mr. 
Cortissoz  in  his  estimate  or 
Eugene  F.  Savage's  work,  for 
not  only  is  his  "Recessional" 
given  one  of  the  important 
prizes,  but  his  work  is  hung  in  a  most 
honored  position  in  the  Vanderbilt  Gallery. 
And  certainly  in  this  huge  canvas,  and  pos- 
sibly slightly  over-pictorial  frame,  there  is  to 
be  found  that  quality  of  haunting  beauty 
which  Mr.  Cortissoz  feels  an  especial  char- 
acteristic of  this  art- 
ist. It  is  a  quality 
of  imagination  sup- 
plemented by  insight 
that  seems  to  touch 
the  spirit  of  the  on- 
looker as  a  more 
flamboyant  appeal 
does  not  always  suc- 
ceed in  doing. 

Mr.  Savage,  who 
worked  long  in 
Italy,  has  undoubt- 
edly fallen  under 
the  spell  of  the  Ital- 
ian primitives  and 
although  his  work 
is  manifestly  mod- 
ern and  fresh  in 
feeling  and  in  the 
breath  of  technique, 
it  still  has  that 
somewhat  plaintive 
and  naive  quality 
that  dominates  the 
work  of  the  early 
Tuscan  painters. 

The  decorative 
quality  is  also  no- 
ticeable in  all  of 
Mr.  Savage's  paint- 
ings. They  might, 
one  and  all,  have 
been  designed  for 
murals  in  a  church 
or  spacious  hall.  It 
is  the  quality  that 
one  feels  so  much 
in  Italian  painting, 
in  so  much  Chinese 
and  Japanese  art 
and  in  some  of  the 
very   early   Colonial 

landscape  painting,  especially  in  old  murals. 
In  fact,  in  America,  these  large,  gentle, 
rather  empty  landscapes  are  the  only  "mural" 
paintings  we  possessed  at  one  time,  of  native 
growth  at  least.  Because  we  somehow  seem 
so  intensely  interested  in  this  country  in  the 
human  quality  in  painting  and  sculpture.  The 
greatest  among  our  artists  seek  their  inspi- 
ration in  humanity,  in  its  various  calm  or  pas- 
sionate moods.  People  who  are  vividly  char- 
acteristic of  picturesque  races  are  perhaps 
most  often  the  subjects  for  painting  and  sculp- 
ture in  our  many  exhibitions. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  country 
so  alive  as  America — so  swiftly  changing  in 
in  iterial  and  spiritual  experiences,  so  hospit- 
able to  numberless  races  seeking  happiness  the 
world  over,  should  seek  to  express  in  its  art 
the  dominating  quality  of  our  civilization, 
namely,  a  restless  freshness  and  fascination  in 
the  endless  procession  of  human  beings. 


The  few  men  among  us  who  have  found 
an  early  training  in  Italy  invariably  submit 
their  art  to  the  influence  of  mysterious,  sym- 
bolic beauty  that  poured  over  Italy  during  the 
16th  and  17th  Centuries.  It  has  largely  dom- 
inated the  work  of  Gardner  Hale,  that  finest 
of  fresco  painters  in  America  today.  And  it 
has  also  seeped  down  through  the  rich,  vig- 
orous beauty  of  Savage's  paintings.  Both 
these  men  are  lovers  of  Italy  and  both  say  so 
in  almost  every  canvas  they  paint. 

And   we  are  not  surprised  when  occasion- 


Courtesy  of  the  Fcriujil  Gallcrirx 

"Pastoral"  by  Eugene  F.  Savage;  the  relation  of  beautiful  humanity  to  the  gentler  expressions 
of  landscape  painting  is  felt  in  this  decorative  painting 


ally  a  man  or  woman  strays  back  to  Japan  or 
old  Italy  or  the  province  of  France  to  find  a 
quieter  background  and  friendly  environment 
for  the  expression  of  his  or  her  art. 

Mr.  Cortissoz  who  finds  Eugene  Savage's 
work  definitely  touched  by  the  influence  of 
the  primitives,  also  feels  that  he  has  saved 
himself  from  being  in  any  way  an  imitator. 
"Mr.  Savage,"  according  to  Cortissoz,  "emul- 
ated the  practice  of  the  Italian  primitives  in 
employing  flat  surfaces  of  gold,  cultivating 
in  a  rather  sophisticating  manner  the  simplic- 
ity they  so  artlessly  used  yet,  nevertheless, 
succeeding  in  remaining  himself  persistently. 
The  charm  of  his  work  resides  in  the  original 
force  he  possesses,  just  as  Arthur  B.  Davies 
despite  his  ties  with  the  Florentine  Renais- 
sance remains  essentially  Davies,  so  Mr.  Sav- 
age who  seems  sometimes  to  give  us  Byzantine 
echoes,  contrives  to  remain  unmistakably 
original. 


"It  is  a  little  difficult  to  define  his  manner 
of  doing  this.  Perhaps  it  is  a  certain  encour- 
agable  freedom  of  sentiment  that  account  for 
his  carrying  conviction  where  he  ought  nomi- 
nally to  leave  us  indifferent. 

"In  one  of  his  paintings  'The  Stabat  Mater' 
Mr.  Savage  provides  a  suggestive  example. 
The  haloed  figure  in  the  foreground  belongs 
to  the  spiritual  world.  Before  it,  at  the  foot 
of  the  path,  there  is  an  object  that  looks  like 
a  rural  mail  box,  and  in  the  background  mod- 
ern American  cottages  are  perched  about  as 
in  some  print  of  Al- 
brecht  D  u  r  e  r  '  s. 
An  impossible  pas- 
tiche, one  is  half  in- 
clined to  murmur. 
But  then  you  look 
again,  and  as  you 
look  the  scene  takes 
on  a  strange  credi- 
bility, the  credibility 
of  other-worldliness 
and  of  a  remote, 
haunting  beauty. 
There  is  color  in  the 
painting,  too,  ex- 
quisite color,  and 
best  of  all,  there 
shines  through  the 
artist's  primitivism, 
through  the  veil  of 
that  tradition  which 
has  captured  his  im- 
agination, the  fas- 
cination of  a  new 
and  thoroughly  per- 
sonal outlook  upon 
art. 

"Is  it  also  an  out- 
look upon  life?  In 
a  measure,  yes.  Mr. 
Savage  is  no  realist 
in  the  accustomed 
acceptation  of  the 
term.  He  makes  no 
pretense  of  present- 
ing the  fact  exactly 
as  it  is  in  nature. 
His  idea,  his  imagi- 
nation, comes  be- 
tween us  and  the 
prosaic  truth.  At  the 
same  time,  underly- 
ing all  the  figures 
and  forms  in  this  romantic  domain  of  his,  Mr. 
Savage  has  the  sure  scaffolding  characteristics 
of  the  painter  who  knows  his  trade. 

"His  nudes  are  sometimes  more  than  merely 
veracious  exercises  in  representation.  They 
are  distinguished  translations  of  form,  instinct- 
ively right  in  construction,  powerful  yet  deli- 
cate in  touch.  This  artist  is  both  a  thinker 
and  a  decorator.  He  treats  poetic  themes  with 
emotion  and  at  the  same  time  is  interested  in 
the  decorative  filling  of  space.  A  picture  of 
his  in  any  dimension  has  enchantment.  In 
its  presence  we  seem  to  be  back  amid  the 
mosaics  of  Ravenna  or  in  the  early  Italian 
room  of  some  European  gallery,  back  in  the 
past  and  in  the  same  moment  conscious  of  a 
living,  twentieth  century  gift." 

Mr.  Cortissoz  has  written  with  most  con- 
scientious intention   of   Eugene  Savage's  dec- 
orative painting  "The  Recessional"  which  took 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Courtesy  of  the  Fcraijil  Galleries 


"Arbor   Day,"  by   Eugene  F.  Savage;   this  picture   reveo's  to  a  marked  degree  the  rare  decorative  quality  which 
dominates  this  artist's  work.     It  is  also  profoundly  interesting  in  composition  and  color 
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Plaster  Amenities  and  Modern  Decoration 

Decorative  Value  of  Plaster  Ornament  for  Inside  and  Outside  Walls 


By  THOMAS  BRABAZON 


(^^^^Z  HERE    is    always    a    certain    satisfaction    in 
^"^^^^^     dealing    wuh    objects    in    three    dimensions. 
M  f    One  feels  that  they  are  tangible   realities 

M  /     and   they  convey  a   gratifying  sense  of 

^^_^^    substantial    bodily   mass.      Plaster  ^ 

decorations,    even    those    wrou 
in    the    very    lowest    reliefs,    have    a    three- 
dimensional  quality  and   all  the  attributes 
that  go  with  three  dimensions.     There  can 
be  no  abstract  vagueness  about  them,  they 
have    a    distinctly     positive     character 
they    have    thickness,    which    can    be 
touched  and  handled,  as  well  as  the 
other    two    dimensions    that     need 
only   a    plane   surface    for    expres- 
sion. 

Of   very    necessity   so   much   of 
our  wall  and  ceiling  decoration  is 
in  two  dimensions  on  perfectly  flat 
surfaces,  save  where  the  usual  and 
expected  mouldings  of  the  cornice 
occur,   that  some   form  of   embel- 
lishment displaying  relief  and,  there- 
fore,  the   subtle   and  ever  -  changing 
play   of   lights    and   shades,    affords    a 
welcome    degree    of    legitimate    variety. 
And     the     opportunity     of     having     this 
variety    is    within    our    grasp,     and    that 
without  doing  violence  to  any  fundamental 
principle    of    sound    decoration    and    without 
disturbing    the    essential    flatness    of    wall    or 
ceiling  surfaces. 

To  have  a  resource  at  command  and   not 


near    Rome,    afford   an    admirable   example  of   this  sort  of 
elaborate    plaster    embellishment    for    walls    and    ceilings. 
Sometimes   the   plaster   decorations  were   allowed   to   re- 
main in  the  white;  at  other  times  their  emphasis  was 
intensified  and  their  beauty  enhanced  by  the  addi- 
tion  of   color   and   gilding. 

From   this   revival  of  the  old  art  in   Italy 
came    the    direct    inspiration    for    all    the 
wealth  of  plaster  decoration  that  has  been 
used  at  various  times  since  then.     It  was 
the  Italian  decorative  plaster  work  that 
gave  the  cue  for  the  ornate  forms  that 
spread    through    France   in   the   Six- 
teenth   Century    and    reached    the 
height    of    their    technical    excel- 
lence and  mastery  of  design  in  the 
Seventeenth  and   Eighteenth   Cen- 


Most    people     who    have    any 

acquaintance   with    the   history   of 

decoration  are  fully  aware  of  the 

different  phases  of  the  plasterer's 

art      that      flourished     in      France. 

What  they  do  not  seem  to  remember 

is  that   the  simple  plaster   decorations 

so    largely    employed     in     England    in 

Tudor  times,  as  well  as  the  more  intricate 

wall    and    ceiling    adornments    that    held 

such    a   conspicuous  place   in   later  schemes, 

were    directly     derived     from     contact    with 

Italian  craftsmen,   of  whom  a  small  number 

came     into     England     during    the     reign    of 

(Continued  on  page  58) 


A  room  in  the  Villa  Cornaro  with  a  simple  fire- 
place richly  ornamented  in  plaster  by  Piombino 
Dese 


Rich  plaster  medallion  showing  an  exquisite  use 

of    this    sort    of    ornamentation    in    one    of    the 

rooms  in  the  Villa  Marcello 

to  make  the  most  of  it  is  a  piece  of  folly  quite 
inexcusable  on  the  part  of  those  who  per- 
petually crave  and  cry  out  for  new  and  dis- 
tinctive combinations  and  fresh  sensations  to 
intrigue  the  eye.  The  employment  of  relief, 
altogether  apart  from  any  pleasure  or  satis- 
faction to  be  derived  from  form,  and  per- 
chance the  agency  of  color  as  well,  has  the 
advantage  of  making  light  and  shadow  con- 
tribute an  appreciable  quota  to  decorative 
interest.  This  auxilliary  factor  is  by  no 
means  to  be  despised,  although  its  potential- 
ities are  all  too  often  overlooked  and  wasted, 
not  only  by  amateurs  of  taste  with  an  intelli- 
gent concern  in  decoration  but  also  by 
professionals. 

From  the  earliest  times,  modelling  in  plastic 
substances  has  played  an  important  part  in 
the  art  of  interior  decoration.  Amongst  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  plaster  embellishment 
was  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection, 
and  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  deli- 
cate basso-relievos  and  mezzo-relievos  were 
wrought  in  stucco-duro  to  adorn  the  walls 
and  ceilings  of  their  villas,  palaces  and  public 
buildings.  The  old  art  of  modeling  in 
stucco-duro — which  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  very  hard  plaster — was  revived  and 
extensively  made  use  of  in  Italy  during  the 
Renaissance. 

Graceful  arabesques,  medalions  and  human 
figures,  the  latter  either  singly  or  in  groups 
representing  historic  and  mythological  inci- 
dents derived  from  Classic  antiquity,  played 
a  large  part  amongst  the  motifs  employed  by 
the  Renaissance  stuccatori  or  plaster  workers. 
The  stucco  decorations  in  the  Villa  Madama, 


The  Villa  Madama  showing  a  delicately  elabo- 
rate use  of  plaster  ornament  designed  by  Julio 
Romano  and  Raphael 
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A  Group  of  Distinguished  Rooms 

Inspiration  for  the  Fitting  and  Furnishing  of  Rich  Interiors  May  be  Gained  From  These  Pictures 


Decorations   by  Elsie   Cobb    Wilson 


The  dignified  and  beautitul  interior  is  a  corner  of  the  living-room  in  the  residence  of  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Jr.,  at  J  'J 
Wheatley  Hills,  L.  I.     The  architect  for  this  room  was  Howard  Major 
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Decorations   by   Chapman   Decorating   Company.  Courtesy  of  Frank  E.  Geisler 

This  luxurious  bedroom  is  in  the  house  designed  by  Addison  Mizner  for  Mrs.  E.  T.  Stotesbury  at  Palm  Beach,  Florida 


Croat  charm  and  comfort  are  shown  in  this  library  in  the  home  of   William    V.  Hester  at  Glen   Cove,  L.  I.     Architecture   and  decorations 

by  Howard  Major 
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This  dining-room,  at  once  quaint  and  elegant,  is  in  the  home  of  William  Beard  at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.     Architecture  and  decorations  by 

Howard  Major 


Frank  E.  Geisler 

The    dining-room    in    Addison    Mizner's    house    at    Palm    Beach    which  he   built,   decorated   and   furnished   for   himself   in    Spanish   style 
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Spanish  Interiors,  Designed  and  Executed 
by  William  Lawrence  Bottomley 


Rooms  created  for  John  Wanamaker.      Photographed  by  Drix  Duryea 

The  walls  of  this  Spanish  drawing-room  are  chrome  yellow  with  heraldic  painting  in  red  and  yellow  ochre.     The  arm- 
chairs are  covered  with  yellow  brocade 


In   the  Spanish  bedroom   the  bed  rests  against  a  bit  of  old  crimson  Italian  brocade.     The  bed  is  carved  Spanish  walnut. 
The  walls  are  chalk  blue  and   the  rugs  brilliant  red,  blue  and  black 
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The  Quest  For  Beauty 

How  I  Found  My  ''Castle  In  The  Air" 


J>  J  ■THEN  I  was  a  small  girl 
M     M  I     I  saw  a  castle   and   said  it 

M      M  I     should   be  mine.     While   I 

^J^^M  was  a  little,  lonelj  child 
\  I  used  to  lie  on  my  back 
and  dream  of  vague,  far-off  things  as  I  still 
dream  of  vague,  far-off  things.  I  saw  the 
castle  first  when  I  was  a  child.  It  was  in 
the  department  of  Aveyron  in  France,  where 
I  was  born.  Not  in  Spain.  My  father  was 
a  Spaniard  but  my  mother 
was  French  and  I  was 
born  on  French  soil.  I 
was  picknicking  with  a 
group  of  my  playmates. 
When  I  looked  at  it  some- 
thing pulled  at  my  heart- 
strings. "I  shall  own  that 
castle  some  day,"  I  said. 
My  playmates  laughed  at 
me.  "A  poor  little  girl 
like  you!"  said  the  little 
girls.  "How  could  you 
buy  a  castle?" 

I  had  no  answer  on  my 
tongue  but  it  was  in  my 
heart.  I  had  fallen  in 
love  with  the  Chateau  de 
Cabrieres  as  surely  as  ever 
man  fell  in  love  with  a 
maid.  He  must  have  the 
maid  and  I  must  have  my 
castle. 

Twenty  -  five  years  of 
'  work  and  study,  of  study 
and  work,  of  sorrow  and 
suffering,  of  disappoint- 
ments and  difficulties  and 
despair,  before  I  could  be 
mistress  of  the  chateau. 
But  I  paid  the  price  and 
I  have  it. 

It  calls  to  me  from  the 
other   side   of   the  world, 
the    structure    of    yellow     Bfl 
stone  and  the  spirit  of  it.     \ 
I  love  its  being  on  a  tree- 
less table  land.     When  I 
am    among    trees    I    feel 
stifled,    crowded,    pressed 
in    upon    myself.      On    a 
plain    I    seem    to   expand. 
There  seems  to  me  space 
in    which    my    soul    can 
roam.       The    towers    of 
my  chateau  seem  to  me  fingers  that  point  the 
way  to  high  things,  in  art  and  in  life. 

This  chateau  is  crowded  with  objects  of 
beauty  I  have  gathered  from  all  over  the 
world.  Inlaid  tables,  paintings,  statuettes. 
rare  old  furniture. 

With  me  I  carry  now,  as  I  did  when  a 
traveling  young  student  singer,  beautiful 
things,  engraved  boxes  of  gold  or  silver,  that 
pay  their  way  on  a  journey  because  they  hold 
hairpins,  my  powder  puff  or  my  pencils.  Bits 
of  embroidery  in  rich  colors.  Tiny  pictures 
that  will  not  too  greatly  encumber  my  trunk 
space. 

My  friend  says  to  me:  "But  when  a  girl 
is  very  poor,  when  she  has  to  turn  the  upper 
part  of  her  skirt  down  and  the  hem  up  to 
make  it  seem  new,  she  is  so  concerned  with 
paying  her  expenses  that  she  has  not  a  cent 
to  spend  for  beauty."  With  a  kiss  on  either 
fheek   I   contradict   my  good   friend.      I   say: 


By  EMMA  CALVE 

"That  girl  has  among  her  possessions  some- 
thing of  brilliant  color.  Let  her  place  it  in 
sight  to  lighten  the  gloom  of  her  small,  bare 
room.  A  ribbon.  I  did.  When  fate  cast 
me  in  dark  hamlets  in  the  gloomy  Pyrenees  I 
placed  my  red  and  green  and  yellow  ribbons 
over  the  broken-backed  chairs. 

I  can  sing  better  for  having  seen  a  fine  bit 
of  wood  carving.  In  its  finely-pointed  out- 
lines   I    receive   a   hint   for   the   nuance   of   a 


Emma  Calve 

phase ;  sculpture  gives  me  a  lesson  in  round- 
ness and  fullness  of  tone  and  in  the  sweep 
and  majesty  of  phrasing.  Velasquez  is  my 
favorite  painter.  Is  he  not  the  world's  great- 
est painter?  He,  too,  has  taught  me  the  better 
to  sing.  I  love  all  his  paintings,  as  with  the 
impartial  love  of  a  mother  for  her  children. 
Sorolla  is  another  of  my  singing  teachers. 
Having  steeped  my  soul  in  the  sunniness  of 
his  canvases  I  have  warmed  my  tones  to 
greater  richness.  A  fellow  traveler  of  mine 
once  complained  of  the  gray  waste  of  the 
Mojave  Desert  in  your  California. 

"But,  sir,"  I  said,  "look  at  the  sky.  Did 
you  ever  in  Italy  itself  see  anything  more 
exquisitely  blue?" 

The  search  for  beauty  need  never  be  a  vain 
one.  There  is  something  of  beauty  in  every- 
thing. When  first  I  visited  your  city  of 
Pittsburgh  I  thought  it  was  hideous.  It 
seemed   of   Dantean   ugliness.     But  upon   mv 


return  I  inspected  the  furnaces.  There  in  the 
deep  red  mouths  of  fire  I  saw  something  of 
beauty.  Beneath  Pittsburgh's  veils  of  smoke 
I  have  since  seen  the  glowing  heart  of  the 
fire,  always  magnificently  beautiful.  I  had 
thought  of  Pittsburgh  as  the  ugliest  city  in 
America.     Yet  in  it  I  found  beauty. 

I  am  glad  that  I  was  born  amidst  the 
beauties  of  nature.  A  beautiful  landscape  in- 
spires the  beholder  to  the  creation  of  beauty. 
It  can  be  proven  that  the 
great  authors,  great  sing- 
ers, great  painters,  great 
sculptors,  were  born  in  a 
scene  of  beauty.  Or  that 
they  grew  to  maturity  in 
such  environment.  Or, 
certainly,  that  they  sought 
every  opportunity  to  live 
and  work  amid  such 
stimulating  surroundings. 
The  bare  room,  the  bar- 
ren walls,  for  the  creative 
artist.  Yes,  I  have  heard 
the  argument  that  such 
barrenness,  by  eliminating 
distractions,  greatly  pro- 
motes concentration.  I 
have  heard  it  but  I  do 
not  believe  it.  Convent 
walls  are  for  nuns,  not 
for  livers  of  rich  life  and 
dispensers  of  beauty,  as 
true  artists  are. 

When  I  was  very 
young  I  attended  a  con- 
cert in  Paris  where  a 
great  artiste  sang.  About 
me  were  other  students. 
The  students  said  of  the 
great  one — I  think  it  was 
Christine  Neilson — "I  do 
not  think  she  is  so  won- 
derful." They  found  fault 
with  her  tone  propulsion, 
with  her  carriage,  with 
her  modulation.  Near  me 
sat  two  older  women. 
They  had  the  fine  faces 
of  those  who  have  been 
chiselled  in  the  school  of 
experience.  "What  superb 
rendering!"  said  one  of 
them.  "Her  tones  are  like 
molten  velvet,"  said  an- 
other. I  have  never  forgotten  that.  Youth 
is  cruel.  Age  is  tolerant.  I  determined  then 
that  I  would  look  only  for  the  beautiful. 

I  teach  my  pupils  not  mere  words  but  by 
example.  I  praise  some  point  of  excellence 
in  their  equipment.  Said  one  of  my  pupils: 
"But,  Madame,  you  always  praise  my  low 
tones.  You  say  nothing  of  my  high  ones. 
Are  they  not  good?"  I  answered  "No,  they 
are  not  good."  "But  why  did  you  not  tell 
me  before?"  she  asked.  My  answer  was:  "If 
I  praised  your  good  points  I  knew  you  would 
yourself  discover  the  bad  ones." 

I  surprise  people  by  saying,  "Carmen  is  not 
my  favorite  role.  She  was  a  creature  without 
heart  or  soul.  She  never  appealed  to  me.  But 
having  undertaken  the  role  I  made  it  as  nearly 
perfect  as  I  could.  Messalina,  I  remind  them, 
was  magnificent  in  her  wickedness.  Carmen 
was  mean." 
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tc.iy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

'     Over  door  leading  from   the  library  decorated  with  bas-relief  of   plaster 


Three  Rooms  from  Dijon 

This  Suite  Shows  the  Perfection  of   Louis  Seize  Decoration  and  Furniture 


^"T  is  not  unusual  to  learn  that  a  room 
from    some   old    house   in    England, 
France  or  Italy  has  been  purchased 
by  an  American  and  brought  to  this 
«— ^^—  country  for  installation  on  his  home. 
But  rooms  thus  privately  owned  are  of  neces- 
sity accessible  only  to  a  privileged  few.    They 
cannot   give   pleasure   to   the   great   world   of 
American  art-lovers,  nor  can  they  exert  much 
influence  upon  our  decorative  art.    It  is,  there- 
fore, interesting  and  gratifying  to  learn  that 
the    Metropolitan    Museum    of    Art    has    ac- 
quired   three    French    rooms   in    the   Style   of 
Louis    XVI,    which    have    been    installed    en 
suite  at  the  Museum  and  will  be  opened  to 
the  public  the  latter  part  of  December. 

These  rooms,  which  were  given  by  Mr.  J. 


By  PRESTON   REMINGTON 

Pierpont  Morgan,  consist  of  a  library,  salon, 
and  bedroom,  and  come  from  the  hotel  de 
M.  Gaulin  at  Dijon.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  been  built  about  1770-80  for  a  Dijon- 
nais  nobleman,  the  comte  d'Auvillars,  and  are 
attributed  to  Jerome  Marlet  (1731-1810), 
a  well  known  wood-sculptor  of  Dijon.  Lit- 
tle else  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  rooms. 
Let  us  look  first  of  all  into  the  library. 
The  woodwork  of  this  room,  as  indeed  of 
the  entire  suite,  is  painted  white  with  gilded 
decorative  carvings.  The  paint  has  acquired 
with  age  a  delightful  mellowness,  and  numer- 
ous scourings  have  given  it  the  variations  of 
tone  and  depth  to  which  new  paint  can  only 
aspire.  On  two  opposite  sides  rise  the  book- 
cases,    resting    on    base-cupboards,    and    sur- 


woodwork  of  this  old  Dijon  library  is  white    with    gilded    decorative    carvings.      The    window 
draperies  are  ecru-colored  silk  with  over-curtain  of  old  apple  green  moire 


mounted  each  by  five  vases  connected  by  gar- 
lands. Each  of  the  cupboard  doors  and  also 
of  the  overdoors  has  received  its  individual 
decorative  treatment,  a  fact  of  which,  despite 
its  added  cost,  many  architects  and  decora- 
tors of  today  might  well  take  notice.  The 
overdoors  are  emblematic  of  Painting,  Music, 
Architecture,  and  the  Mathematical  Sciences. 

The  library  mantel-piece  is  of  white 
marble,  and  its  almost  severe  simplicity  may 
impress  the  visitor  as  being  somewhat  out  of 
character  with  the  rest  of  the  room.  The 
explanation  of  this  is  that  the  mantel  was 
never  completed,  it  having  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  designer  to  apply  ornament  in 
ormolu  (gilt-bronze)  to  the  flutes  and  very 
possibly  to  the  rectangular  panels.  Notice- 
able also  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  decorative 
treatment  between  the  mirror-top  and  the 
cornice ;  in  this  instance  the  probability  is  that 
portions  of  the  garlands  and  perhaps  addi- 
tional carved  detail,  of  which  there  remains 
no  evidence,  have  been  broken  off  and  lost. 

The  window-draperies  in  this  room  are  of 
ccru-colored  silk  with  over-draperies  of  old 
apple-green  moire.  The  chair  seen  in  the  il- 
lustration is  beautifully  carved  and  gilded  and 
has,  since  the  taking  of  the  photograph,  been 
recovered  in  an  old  Louis  XVI  silk  of  a  yel- 
low-green ground  with  a  design  of  stripes 
and  scattered  bunches  of  yellow  and  reddish 
purple  roses.  The  green  note  is  thus  carried 
down  into  the  room  and,  indeed,  appears 
again  on  the  mantel  in  two  vases  of  dark  green 
varigated  marble  with  exquisitely  designed 
ormolu  mounts  by  that  great  sculptor  of 
bronze  Gouthiere,  and  yet  again  in  combina- 
tion with  rose,  yellow,  brown,  and  flesh  tints 
in  a  Hochst  porcelain  group,  which  completes 
the  garniture  of  the  mantel.  More  color  will 
eventually  be  introduced  by  the  intermingling 
of  variously  colored  morocco  bindings  with 
the  present  bindings  of  calfskin. 

A  doorway  from  the  library  leads  us  into 
the  salon.  In  this  room,  as  in  both  others, 
the  same  delicacy  of  decorative  carving  per- 
sists. The  doors  are  exquisitely  proportioned 
and  have  overdoors  of  bas-reliefs  in  white 
plaster,  of  which  the  subjects  have  been  con- 
ceived  in   a   spirit   of   intriguing  whimsicality 
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and  to  which  time  and  dust  have  lent  still  an- 
other   charm.      The    subjects    of    these    over- 

|    doors — The  World   as  Playing  of  Love  and 

K)  Folly.  Wine,  Gaming,  and  The  Wheel  of 
Fortune — cause  us  to  wonder  at  the  use  to 
which  this  little  salon  was  put,  and  to  sus- 
pect that  many  a  gay  party  has  taken  place 
within  it.  Here,  indeed,  is  an  atmosphere  of 
frivolity,  but  a  frivolity  to  which  even  powder 
and  laces  and  ruffles  add  dignity,  and  which 
is  sufficiently  excused  by  the  serious  abandon 

r     of  the  participants. 

The  walls  of  the  salon  are  covered  with  a 
modern  French  reproduction  of  an  old  fabric, 
said  to  be  by  Philip  de  Lassalle,  main  of 
whose  designs  adorned  the  chambers  of  Marie 
Antoinette.  This  wall-covering  is  used  also 
in  the  over-draperies  at  the  windows,  and  has 
a  cream-colored  ground  with  a  pale  blue 
stripe  and  garlands  of  roses  involving  shades 
of  red,  yellow  and  green.  Blue  in  varying 
tones  predominates  in  the  upholstery  of  the 
chairs.  The  harp  is  gilded  and  lacquered 
black  and  brown  with  decorative  painting 
showing  a  vestige  of  the  Chinese  influence  of 
earlier  years.  A  bust  of  Lepelletier  in  bus- 
cuit  de  Se\  res  adorns  the  finely  carved  and 
gilded  console  table.  This  room,  too,  has  its 
white  marble  mantel-piece  which,  like  that 
of  the  library,  has  failed  to  receive  its  in- 
tended decoration  in  ormolu.  The  crystal 
chandelier  is  of  the  late  eighteenth  century, 
but  is  English. 

The  bedroom,  however,  is  probably  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  rooms.  The  very 
femininity  of  the  bed-alcove  with  its  slender 
fluted  colonnettes  twined  with  garlands  of 
gilded  roses  and  its  gracefully  curved  cornice 
is  enough  to  entrance  one,  and  to  make  one 
linger  on.  The  walls  are  covered  with  blue 
moire,    and    the   draperies  of   the   alcove  and 

0  windows  are  also  blue  with  a  creamed-col- 
ored  pattern,  a  reproduction  of  an  old  Louis 


The  fluted  colonnettes  framing  the  bed  in  this  lovely  room  are  twined  with  garlands  of  gilded 

roses.    The  walls  are  covered  with  blue  moire  and  the  bedspread  is  of  cream  satin  embroidered 

in    red,   blue   and   green 


XVI  silk.  On  the  gilded  bed  is  a  spread  and 
bolster-covering  of  cream-colored  satin  em- 
broidered in  reds,  blues,  and  greens  with  a 
design  reminiscent  of  chinoiserie.  The  man- 
tel-piece, which  in  this  room  did  not  involve 
ormolu,  is  completed,  and  is  delicately  carved 
with  trace  of  gilding.  Its  garniture  consists 
of  a  white  marble  and  ormolu  clock  and  can- 
dlesticks, and  two  rare  old  Chantilly  jars, 
white  with  red,  green,  and  blue  flowers.    The 


side  chair  in  the  illustration  is  upholstered  in 
old  cream-colored  silk  lampas  with  a  much 
faded  Louis  XVI  pattern  of  stripes  and  flow- 
ers. Who  was  the  mistress  of  this  delightful 
apartment?  We  do  not  know  her  name,  but 
whether  she  were  wife  or  mistress,  how  can  we 
but  imagine  her  as  wholly  charming  as  her 
charming  abode.  Surely  hers  was  in  no  small 
degree  the  beauty  and  grace  and  benevolence 
of  her  lovely  queen. 


The  salon   of   the  Dijon   suite.      The  fabric  on    the   wall  similar   to  the  one  adorning  the  chambers  of  Marie  Antoinette.     Blue 
predominates  in  the  upholstery  of  the  chairs.      The  chandelier  is  late   Eighteenth    Century 
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Tapestry  Weaving  in  Modern  Times 

Illustrated  with  Designs  from  F.  Schumacher  &  Co. 


m 


HAT  is  a  tapestry?  It  can 
be  described  as  a  material 
woven  with  two  sets  of 
parallel  threads  of  various 
colors  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angle  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  pro- 
duce, in  textile,  combinations  of  lines  and 
colors  similar  to  those  obtained  by  a  painter 
with  his  brush. 

It  is  essential  to  remember  that,  in  a  tapes- 
try, the  design  is  created  while  the  fabric  is 
produced ;  if  you  destroy  the  design,  you 
destroy  the  fabric  at  the  same  time;  for  that 
reason  a  so-called  "needle-work  tapestry"  is 
not  a  tapestry  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word ; 
it  is  an  embroidery,  made  on  canvas;  the 
pattern  is  superposed  on  an  already  existing 
fabric.  We  shall  see  later,  however,  that 
a  "needle-work"  effect  can  be  produced  in 
tapestry. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of 
the  art  of  tapestry  weaving;  it  was  known 
to  the  Egyptians  thousands  of  years  B.  C. 
Paintings  and  bas  reliefs  found  in  the  Hypo- 
geum  of  Beni  Hassan  show  us  that  the  looms 
used  then  differed  but  little  from  those  used 
today  at  the  Gobelins. 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  first  signs  by  which 
civilization  manifested  itself  was  a  desire  for 
adornment  and  decoration.  Sculpture,  paint- 
ing and  textile  weaving  contributed  to  it ; 
and  tapestries  were  being  used  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  palaces  and  temples.  However,  for 
many  centuries  it  was  the  privilege  of  only 
a  few  to  own  tapestries;  the  finest  examples 
were  to  be  found  in  the  castles  of  kings  and 
nobility,  or  in  religious  sanctuaries  such  as 
cathedrals  and  monasteries.  These  rare  hand- 
woven  tapestries  depicting  religious,  historical 
or  legendary  incidents  can  never  be  surpassed. 
They  have  acquired  a  venerable  antiquity 
which  will  always  set  them  apart,  making 
them  the  treasured  pieces  in  museums  and 
private    collections. 

In  matters  of  design  and  texture,  modern 
manufacturers  aspire  to  a  great  deal.  The 
rich  heritage  of  interesting  motifs,  composi- 
tions and  colorings,  the  superb  workmanship 
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exhibited  in  the  hand-woven  tapestries  of  past 
centuries,  are  a  constant  inspiration.  The 
invention  of  the  Jacquard  machine,  first  at- 
tached to  hand  looms,  then  to  power  looms, 
and  gradual  improvements  made  on  both 
machines  and  looms,  point  the  way  to  further 
developments  in  the  technique  of  weaving. 
Even  today  machinery  is  producing  tapestries 
comparable  in  many  respects — beauty  of  de- 
sign and  texture — to  rare  antique  pieces;  and 
where  the  latter  can  be  seen  only  in 
museums  and  private  collections,  these 
modern  tapestries  are  available  to  many. 

Tapestries  are  generally  made  of  wool 
or  cotton,  or  a  combination  of  both ; 
however,  silk  threads  and  threads  of 
metal  are  sometimes  used  in  addition ; 
and  since  the  discovery  of  artificial  silk, 
this  yarn  has  also  been  used  to  advan- 
tage to  produce  certain  effects. 

Modern  tapestries,  the  kind  of  tapes- 
tries most  generally  used,  are  woven  by 
the  yard ;  there  are  two  very  distinct 
ways  of  weaving  them.  In  the  first  one 
the  figure,  or  design,  is  made  by  the 
weft,  or  woof — sometimes  called  filling 
— that  is,  by  threads  running  across 
from  one  selvedge  to  the  other;  in  the 
other  the  figure,  or  design,  is  made  by 
the  warp,  that  is,  by  threads  running 
lengthwise  of  the  goods. 

The  first  method  is  the  earliest  de- 
velopment, and  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  the  only  method 
used  in  producing  machine-made  tapes- 
tries. Today  wool  tapestries  are  still 
made  by  this  method. 

Wool    tapestries    usually     have    two 
warps:   a  main   warp,   of  some  neutral 
color,  which  will  not  show  in  the  woven 
fabric,  as  it  will  be  entirely  covered  by 
the  weft  threads;  and  a  binder  warp  of 
a   finer   size  yarn   which   will   hold   the   weft 
threads  down.     Both  of  these  warps,  even  in 
high-grade  tapestries,    are  generally  made   of 
cotton,  it  being  better  able  to  stand  the  great 
strain  put  upon  it.     The  filling  threads  make 
the  design,   which   will  be  fine  or  coarse  ac- 


cording to  the  size  of  the  yarn  used.  The 
number  of  colors  in  the  tapestry  will  depend 
on  the  number  of  shuttles  used ;  the  greater 
the  number  of  shuttles,  the  more  colors  can  be 
put  in  the  tapestry,  and  the  finer  it  will  look. 
It  takes  the  grouping  of  several  threads  to 
create  a  spot  of  color  noticeable  to  the  eye ; 
so  that,  by  alternating  threads  of  two  different 
colors  which  will  lay  closely  side  by  side,  a 
third  shade  can  be  created ;  for  example,  al- 


Tapestry  panel  made  on  Jacquard  hand-loom, 
colors  mostly  blue 


woven  to  imitate  antique  Flemish    Verdure, 
tones  with  gold 


Modern    tapestry    in    soft   greens,    blues    and    browns 

woven  by  the  yard,  appropriate  for  furniture  and  wall 

covering 

ternating  red  and  cream  threads  will  give  a 
rose  shade.  Additional  colors  are  sometimes 
introduced  by  the  means  of  "broches" ;  these 
are  threads  which  run  parallel  to  the  weft 
but  do  not  extend  from  one  selvedge  to  the 
other,  and  when  not  showing  on  the  surface 
float  loosely  on  the  back  of  the  fabric.  Tapes- 
tries made  in  this  manner  are  very  rich  in 
effect  as  well  as  in  texture;  they  are  the 
nearest  approach  to  old  tapestries  of  any  which 
are  produced  today  on  Jacquard  looms. 
Numerous  effects  and  different  stitches  can 
be  obtained,  amongst  which  the  imitation  of 
needle-work,  now  so  much  in  vogue,  with  its 
variety  of  gros  and  petit  points. 

The  second  method  of  weaving  tapestries, 
with  the  design  made  by  warp  threads,  is 
a  comparatively  recent  development,  and  has 
greatly  contributed  to  bring  tapestries  within 
reach  of  every  purse.  The  pattern  and 
colors  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  several 
warps,  usually  three  to  five,  interwoven  with 
two  main  fillings.  Each  warp  is  of  a  different 
solid  color,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one 
or  two  of  them,  which  may  be  made  in  sec- 
tions of  solid  colors;  the  object  of  this  ar- 
rangement is  to  increase  the  richness  of  col- 
oration of  the  material,  by  judiciously  intro- 
ducing here  and  there  spots  of  variegated 
colors  instead  of  using  the  same  one  all  the 
way  cross.  It  can  be  recognized  that  this 
method  has  been  employed  when  stripes  of 
different  colors  running  lengthwise  are  notice- 
able on  the  back  of  the  material. 
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One   of  Schumachi 


tapestry   panels,   the  detail   of   which   is  shown  in  the  first  till 
as  covering  of  a  modern  sofa 


The  fillings  are  made  of  one  dark  (gen- 
erally black)  and  one  ecru  threads,  of  fairly 
heavy  size;  these,  besides  playing  their  part 
as  individual  colors  in  the  coloration  of  the 
design,  give,  when  underlying  warp  colors, 
the  light  and  dark  shading  required.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  analyze  how  the  motifs 
of  a  warp-made  tapestry  are  shaded;  for  ex- 
ample, out  of  the  combination  of  the  threads 
forming  a  red  warp,  four  distinct  effects  are 


Modern  tapestry  showing  specially  woven 

designs  for  chair  seats  and  backs  in  gros 

and  petit  points 

obtained.  The  ecru  and  the  black  fillings,  by 
coming  on  the  surface  instead  of  underlying 
warp  threads,  will  give  respectively  the  high 
light  and  deep  shadow  effect  in  the  design ; 
the  red  warp  threads,  if  made  to  pass  over 
the  black  filling,  will  produce  a  dark  red 
coloration,  while  if  made  to  pass  over  the 
ecru  filling  will  produce  a  light  red,  or  rose, 
effect;  the  same  combinations  can  be  repeated 
with  each  one  of  the  three,  four  or  five  warps, 
which  being  of  different  colors,  s'ich  as  blue, 
green,  yellow,  purple,  etc.,  will  make  it  pos- 


sible to  obtain  a  great  variety  of  colors  and 
shades. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  designer  to  construct 
his  drawing  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  out 
of  the  possibilities  that  are  offered  to  him  by 
the  modern  Jacquard  loom;  he  has  not  a  free 
hand  like  in  Aubusson  tapestries,  but  is  re- 
stricted to  certain  sizes  and  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  colors ;  however,  with  all  that,  he  can 
manage  to  compose  designs  beautiful  in  line 
and  color.  His  creations  may  be  the  inter- 
pretation of  new  and  personal  ideas ;  but  often 
they  are  adaptations  to  modern  weaving  of 
some  old  pieces  found  in  Museums  or  private 
collections. 

Once  the  design  has  been  properly  estab- 
lished, Jacquard  cards,  which  are  oblong 
pieces  of  cardboard  perforated  in  accordance 
with  the  requirement  of  the  design,  have  to 
be  cut  to  reproduce  it  in  textile ;  a  design  often 
requires  many  thousands  of  these  cards.  All 
cards  are  laced  together  side  by  side,  forming 
an  endless  chain.  A  set  of  cards  looks,  to  a 
certain  extent,  like  the  perforated  roll  of 
paper  used  by  a  player  piano ;  it  also 
acts  in  a  similar  way.  While  the  paper 
record,  when  going  through  the  mechan- 
ism of  a  player  piano,  will  produce  the 
tune  it  was  made  for,  and  will  do  so  as 
many  times  as  it  goes  through,  so  will 
the  set  of  cards,  when  passing  through 
the  Jacquard  machine  in  action,  repro- 
duce that  design  over  and  over  again  as 
many  times  as  it  is  allowed  to  go 
through   the  Jacquard. 

The  Jacquard  machine  itself  does  not 
actually  weave.  It  is  connected  to  the 
loom  proper  by  the  harness;  the  harness 
is  composed  of  a  number  of  vertical 
strings  ending  at  the  bottom  with  eye- 
lets through  which  pass  the  warp 
threads.  A  certain  number  of  these 
threads  are  lifted  according  to  the  per- 
forations in  the  card  ;  and  the  warp  be- 
comes thus  parted  in  two  layers ;  one 
composed  of  warp-threads  which  are  to 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  tapestry, 
and  the  other  of  the  threads  not  needed 
in  that  particular  spot  of  the  design,  and 
which  will  go  on  the  back  of  the  tapes- 
try. Between  these  two  layers,  the 
shuttle  carrying  the  weft  will  travel 
from  one  selvedge  to  the  other ;  when  it 
reaches  the  end  of  its  course,  the  next 
card,  if  perforated  in  a  different  way 
from  the  last  one,  will  by  its  action  on 
the  Jacquard  machine  occasion  another 
set  of  warp  threads  to  be  lifted  ;  the  next 
thread    will     travel    between    the    two 
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layers  and  will  produce  one  more  fraction  of 
the  design.  These  operations  are  continued 
as  long  as  necessary  to  produce  the  whole  de- 
sign and  repeated  until  the  quantity  of  materi- 
al required  is  woven. 

The  illustration  given  herewith  of  a  modern 
power  loom,  shows,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
picture,  the  set  of  cards;  at  the  top,  the  Jac- 
quard machine;  in  the  middle,  the  harness; 
and  at  the  bottom,  the  loom  itself  with  the 
woven  material  in  front  automatically  roll- 
ing itself  on  a  cylinder,  or  beam. 

Today  most  cotton  tapestries  are  made  by 
this  method ;  the  warping  process  for  this  type 
of  tapestry  enters  into  the  cost  of  the  finished 
article  in  a  larger  proportion  than  for  the  fill- 
ing made  tapestries;  each  pattern  is  therefore 
usually  made  in  larger  quantities.  By  wind- 
ing in  long  warps,  say  of  five  or  six  hundred 
yards,  it  is  possible  to  keep  down  the  price 
of  the  fabric  to  an  attractive  figure.  How- 
ever, when  the  effect  of  wool  is  desired,  cotton 
tapestries  can  be  woven  with  the  design 
formed  by  the  fillings ;  but  in  this  case  the 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


interesting    illustration    of    the    intricate    modern 
i,  giving  some  idea  of  the  movement  and  techni- 
knowledge    necessary   in    the   weaving   of   modern 
tapestries 
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Front  facade  of  the  completed  week-end  cottage,  at  the  left  the  original  small  house,  at  the  right  the  modern  wing 


A  Picturesque  and  Novel  Week-End  Cottage 

Designed  and  Executed  by  F.  Nelson  Breed,  for  Cortlandt  F.  Bishop,  Esq. 


ONCE  America  has  decided  that 
it  is  a  fine  thing  to  live  in  the 
country,  the  country  estate  be- 
comes a  necessary  possession  of 
every  man  and  woman  who 
dare  invest  outside  of  their  city 
living  quarters.  And  the  men  with  great 
country  estates  and  beautiful  mansions  have 
now  gone  a  step  further  and  are  building  the 
week-end  cottage  for  use  in  the  mid-winter 
months  or  for  very  early  in  the  spring  before 
the  large  house  is  opened  for  the  season.     Al- 


Entrance  to  the  cottage  through  the  courtyard  with  its  pavement  of 
brick  and  its  friendly  planting 


though  this  sounds  extravagant,  it  is  a  very 
practical  economy,  because  these  charming 
smaller  houses  can  be  opened  with  very  little 
effort ;  a  few  servants  can  be  sent  from  the 
city  house  a  day  or  two  in  advance  of  the 
party;  the  house  can  be  heated  with  a  mini- 
mum of  coal  and  everything  made  ready  in 
twenty-four  hours  for  Thanksgiving  or  Christ- 
mas or  a  February  skating  party,  or  a  bit 
of  winter  shooting  if  the  cottage  is  far  enough 
north — in  which  case,  of  course,  it  is  spoken  of 
as  the  lodge. 

The  week  -  end  cottage 
we  are  showing  in  this  ar- 
ticle is  at  Lennox,  Massa- 
chuetts,  and  is  the  small 
house  on  the  country  estate 
of  Cortlandt  F.  Bishop, 
Esq.  Mr.  Bishop  had 
found  it  difficult,  after 
the  great  house  was  closed 
for  the  season,  to  have  it 
made  quickly  ready  for  im- 
promptu winter  parties, 
and  so  he  decided  to  have 
a  century  -  old  clapboard 
cottage  on  his  place  ex- 
tended into  a  week  -  end 
house,  convenient,  commo- 
dious, yet  easily  made  ready 
for  those  unexpected  and 
delightful  winter  trips. 

This  matter  of  doing 
over  the  beautiful  little  old 
cottage  was  fortunately 
placed  in  the  hands  of 
Franklin  Nelson  Breed, 
who  approached  the  task 
with  the  utmost  reverence 
for  the  old  building  and 
the  determination  to  extend 
it  in  such  a  way  that  there 
would  be  no  feeling  of  di- 
vergence between  the  cot- 
tage and  the  wing.  That 
he  has  accomplished  this 
delightfully  is  shown  in  the 


picture  at  the  head  of  this  page.  Although 
Mr.  Breed  has  secured  about  three  times  as 
much  space  and  really  spacious  rooms,  for  a 
little  place,  the  ensemble  is  that  of  an  old- 
fashioned  house,  built  perhaps  by  succeeding 
generations  but  always  in  the  same  delightful 
Colonial  spirit. 

The  architect  was  also  most  careful  to  keep 
all  the  old  trees  uninjured  so  that  the  house 
sinks  into  a  beautiful  background,  even  pre- 
serving the  ancient  lilac  bushes.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  retain  the  intimate  simplicity  of 
the  old  site  as  well  as  the  house. 

As  the  purpose  of  the  cottage  is  for  occu- 
pancy during  winter  week-ends,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  arrange  rooms  with  as  much  sunlight 
as  possible.  All  the  bedrooms  are  placed  so 
that  they  are  flooded  with  the  eastern  sun- 
light, while  the  living-room  not  only  secures 
the  eastern  sun  but  is  bright  with  light  stream- 
ing at  the  South  through  a  large  bay  window. 
This  living-room  which  we  show  in  a  pho- 
tograph on  page  37  is  fitted  and  furnished 
in  a  modified  seventeenth-century  New  Eng- 
land Colonial  style.  This  is  essentially  in- 
formal, hence  most  appropriate  for  the  little 
week-end  cottage.  Mr.  Breed,  with  Mr. 
Bishop's  aid,  was  enabled  to  carry  out  the 
period  of  this  room  with  appropriate  hangings 
and  furniture,  all  of  the  latter  being  family 
possessions.  The  walls  are  wide  pine  boards, 
the  floor  of  wide  oak  planks,  the  ceiling  of 
trowelled  plaster  with  trussed  hand-hewn  oak 
timbers. 

The  architecture  throughout  is  New  Eng- 
land Colonial  with  a  roof  of  slate  black  and 
purple.  The  walls  outside  are  painted  a  deep 
ivory  instead  of  white ;  the  reason  for  this  is 
because  the  snows  are  continuous  and  heavy 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  Mr.  Bishop 
felt  that  the  house  would  contrast  more  in- 
terestingly with  the  white  landscape  if  it  were 
done  in  a  yellow  tone,  whereas  the  pure  white 
would  seem  gray  against  the  snow  in  the 
brilliant  winter  sunlight.  The  blinds  for  the 
cottage  are  bluish-green,  and  a  huge  stone 
chimnev  dominates  the  structure.     This  stone 
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chimney  opens  up  in  the  living-room  in  the 
deep,  broad,  capacious  old  -  fashioned  way. 
The  pine  paneling  of  the  room  is  made  orna- 
mental over  the  fireplace  with  a  faint  remi- 
niscence of  Gothic  panels,  and  all  the  wood- 
work in  this  room  is  natural  color  with  a 
wax  finish.  The  effect  is  somewhat  after  the 
Pilgrim  style  of  room  decoration,  very  earlj 
American  and  simple.  The  chintz  is  very 
bright  but  in  Colonial  pattern. 

The  bedrobms  are  all  done  with  white 
woodwork  and  bright  chintz  and  furnished 
with  fine  Colonial  heirlooms  which  fit  in  most 
harmoniously. 

Throughout  the  house  the  iron  work  is  old 
and  interesting,  and  all  the  bits  of  china  and 
porcelain  are  intimately  suited  to  the  rooms. 
In  fact,  the  house  has  quite  the  air,  inside 
as  well  as  out,  of  having  existed  a  century  or 
more  in  its  present  environment.  But  once 
inside,  the  rooms  are  more  capacious  and  con- 
venient, with  electric  lights  and  luxurious 
baths,  with  a  room  large  enough  for  dancing. 
with  open  fires  and  a  brick  terrace  for  winter 
sun  baths. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  more  wel- 
coming on  a  frosty  winter  day  than  the  sight 
of  this  gleaming  little  cottage  in  its  hospitable 
background,  with  the  door  opening  into  the 
bright  hall,  a  glimpse  of  the  open  fire  in  the 
living-room  beyond  and  the  dining-room  at 
the  right  in  process  of  being  made  ready  for 
a  delicious  meal. 

So  interestingly  has  been  accomplished  the 
remodeling  and  extension  of  this  cottage  that 
we  think  it  important  to  show  the  rear  view 
as  well  as  the  front  entrance  and  the  first- 
floor  plan.  The  plan  reveals  at  once  the  fore- 
thought in  the  arrangement  of  rooms  for  sun- 
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light  and  air  as  well 
as  for  convenience,  and 

the  homelike  quality  so 
essential  in  a  cottage 
of  this  character. 

The  planting  for  the 
house  is  as  simple  and 


Back 


>f    the 


appropriate  as  the  style 
of  the  architecture. 
Box  hedges,  of  course, 
for  every  path,  with 
lilacs  in  front  of  the 
house  and  close  about 
the  windows,  then  old- 
fashioned  geraniums 
and  daisies  and  with 
all  manner  of  spring 
S  li  r  u  b  s.  The  court 
back  of  the  picket  fence 
is  laid  with  brick,  and 

the  effect  is  warm  and  old-fashioned.  In  fact, 
there  is  not  a  detail  of  the  construction  or 
the  furnishing  of  this  house  that  does  not 
render  it  ideal  for  the  purpose  Mr.  Bishop 
had  when  he  first  thought  of  the  delightful 
plan  of  having  a  winter  week-end  cottage. 

The  one  respect  in  which  this  cottage  un- 
doubtedly varies  from  the  actual  old  Colonial 
houses  is  a  certain  quality  of  gayness  in  the 
interior.  The  loveliest  of  the  old  Colonial 
places  were  more  or  less  somber,  the  wall- 
papers in  gray  or  brown  tones,  the  curtains 
in  faint  tints,  the  pictures  more  often  than 
not  steel  engravings,  or  copies  of  old  Italian 
landscapes,  or  portraits  restrained  in  color, 
and  added  to  this  the  windows  of  rather  dull 
glass  were  small  and  usually  with  tiny  panes. 
It  was  safer  not  to  have  large  windows  in 
those  days  and  the  occupants  of  these  houses 


?ek-end  cottage  showing  the  fine  old  trees  and 
pleasant  planting 

were  simple,  dignified  folk  who  would  have 
fainted  with  horror  at  the  Russian  ballet  and 
modern   Hungarian  decorations. 

While  Mr.  Breed  has  not  indulged  in  the 
latter  gay  color  eccentricities,  he  has  never- 
theless cooperated  with  Mr.  Bishop  in  making 
the  brightest  most  cheerful  of  rooms  in  this 
quaint,  old  dwelling.  In  every  bit  of  the 
remodeling  he  has  kept  cheerfulness  in  mind 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  week-end 
party  at  this  cottage  that  wasn't  a  merry 
circumstance.  Mr.  Breed  has  kept  the  house 
in  the  spirit  of  its  purpose — a  place  where 
people  may  rest  or  play,  a  welcoming  spot 
after  brilliant  days  out-of-doors,  skating, 
riding,  walking — in  which  is  possible  a  hos- 
pitalitj-  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  of  the  out- 
ward, more  material  sort. 


The  great  stone  fireplace  in  the  living-room  of  the  week-end  cottage  with 
interesting  paneling  over  the  mantel 


First  floor  plan  of  the  cottage  with  intimate  arrangement  of  planting 


if    the    week-end    cottage    with    its    late    Ylth-century 
Colonial  fittings  and  furniture 
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Our  Letter  From  London 


English  Women  in  Politics  and  Elsewhere 


YES,  we  British  have  no  humor. 
I've  often  been  told  that  when 
traveling  in  another  country. 
But  in  our  own  sedate  way  we 
did  manage  to  get  a  lot  of  fun 
out  of  our  General  Election.  I  believe  with 
you  a  man  "runs"  for  Congress.  Here  a  man 
"stands"  for  Parliament  and  if  elected  he 
"sits"   for  a  constituency. 

The  great  sport  was  "heckling,"  a  game 
invented  by  Scotsman.  American  audiences 
are  the  politest  in  the  world ;  they  never  in- 
terrupt. Well,  only  once  do  I  remember  in 
the  United  States  somebody  shouting  a  ques- 
tion at  me — a  perfectly  legitimate  interrup- 
tion— and  afterwards  he  telephoned  an  apol- 
ogy to  me.  Why,  in  England  I've  stood  for 
an  hour  playing  battledore  and  shuttlecock 
with  a  noisy  interrogative  audience.  A  public 
speaker  in  England  is  no  good  unless  he  has 
ready  wit  to  reply  instantly  to  the  snag  ques- 
tion which  comes  hustling  at  him.  And  he 
must  never  lose  his  amiability. 

There  comes  the  sudden  yell,  "What  did 
Gladstone  say  in  1872?"  Of  course,  the  can- 
didate does  not  know  what  Gladstone  said ; 
nor  does  the  questioner  for  the  matter  of  that ; 
the  inquiry  is  shot  to  embarrass  the  candidate. 
The  smart  reply  is:  "Of  course,  I  recall  ex- 
actly what  my  friend  is  referring  to,  but  he 
will  remember  Gladstone  spoke  on  the  same 
matter  in  1879  and  said  exactly  the  opposite!" 

"Do  you  believe  in  marriage  with  a  de- 
ceased wife's  sister?"  demanded  one  heckler. 
"Certainlj',"  was  the  instant  reply,  "for  then 
a  man  can  have  two  wives  and  only  one 
mother-in-law." 

I  recall  a  wizened,  vinegary  elector  push  to 
the  front  and  fire  a  long-involved  question  at 
a  friend  of  mine,  a  perfect  maze  of  a  question 
about  two  minutes  long,  and  when  the  man 
ceased  for  want  of  breath  my  friend  quietlv 
affixed  his  monocle  and  said,  '"Lord,  but  you 
must  be  a  ,  confounded  nuisance  to  your 
friends!" 

A  good,  lively,  rollicking  political  meeting 
with  a  lot  of  heckling  opponents  present  is 
often  more  entertaining  than  a  theatrical 
comedy. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  lady  aspi- 
rants to  put  M.  P.  after  their  names,  and,  in 
regard  to  those  I  heard,  they  were  better 
speakers  and  more  effective  in  their  retorts 
to  hecklers  than  the  men  folk.  And  most  of 
the  ladies  were  young  and  several  of  them 
were  quite  pretty.  At  one  end  of  the  scale  we 
had  peeresses  eager  to  be  elected  to  the  House 
of  Commons  and  at  the  other  working  women, 
including  one  who  had  been  a  domestic  ser- 
vant. 

Lady  Astor,  a  lavish  hostess,  is  demure  in 
her  costume  in  the  House  of  Commons,  al- 
ways black  with  a  little  white  lace  at  the 
throat.  "Nancy,"  as  she  is  called,  is  clever 
but  she  is  not  popular  because  her  manners 
are  not  of  the  best.  The  most  beautiful 
woman  candidate  was  Lady  Terrington,  very 
rich,  a  vision  of  loveliness  and  who  is  quite 
conscious  of  her  charm.  She  was  undoubtedly 
having  a  "knock"  at  Lady  Astor  when  she 
.innounced  that  if  elected  she  would  wear  her 
best  clothes  in  the  House  of  Commons.  "I 
shall  put  on  my  ospreys  and  my  fur  coat  and 
my  pearls.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  woman 
politician  wearing  a  dull  little  frock  with  a 
Quakerish     collar     and     keeping     her     nicest 
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clothes  for  social  appearances.  It  is  all  hum- 
bug!" 

Never  before  do  I  remember  so  many  young 
men  candidates,  and  all  supported  by  their 
young  wives  who  have  vivacity  and  can  de- 
liver rattling  good  smart  electioneering 
speeches.  Mr.  Lort- Williams  snatched  off 
half  a  day  during  the  contest  to  dash  into  the 
country  and  get  married,  and  was  back  elec- 
tioneering in  the  evening,  his  wife  by  his  side. 
He  had  issued  invitations  to  a  party  given  by 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lort- Williams"  a  fortnight 
before  there  was  a  Mrs.  Lort- Williams. 

The  "live  wire"  of  the  election  was  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  "Megan,  tell  your  father  to 
get  his  hair  bobbed!"  someone  shouted  at  a 
meeting  when  "L-G's"  hair  seemed  longer  and 
more  shaggy  than  ever.  Lloyd  George  was 
"tearing  and  raging"  round  the  country  de- 
livering dozens  of  speeches  each  day. 

The  most  constant  companion  to  her  hus- 
band in  the  hurly-burly  fight  was  Mrs.  Win- 
ston Churchill.  Winston  had  a  terribly  rough 
time  of  it  for  he  was  pursued  by  a  band  of 
Socialist  hecklers  who  violently  and  persis- 
tently challenged  his  conduct  as  Naval  Min- 
ister during  the  war.  The  attack  was  so 
fierce  that  at  times  Mr.  Churchill  could  not 
be  heard.  The  allegations  were  often  cutting, 
but  Mrs.  Churchill,  at  the  noisiest  meetings 
would  sit  by  her  husband  and  pat  his  hand 
when  the  taunts  were  cruel. 

Some  people  have  an  idea  that  because  a 
man  is  a  lord  he  struts  about  imagining  he  is 
of  superior  clay  to  ordinary  mortals.  That 
kind  of  peer  is  only  found  in  novels  written 
by  silly  women.  Mr.  Smith  must  be  well 
tailored,  with  a  pearl  in  his  cravat  and  his 
trousers  nicely  pressed  or  folk  may  think  he 
is  going  down  in  the  world.  Lord  Tomnoddy 
can  wear  baggy-kneed  trousers  and  a  disgrace- 
ful old  hat  because  he  can  afford  to  appear  a 
needy  plebian. 

We  have  just  lost  Earl  Loreburn  who  used 
to  be  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  When  I 
first  knew  him  he  was  just  Bob  Reid,  a 
sturdy,  doric-tongued  Scotsman  ploughing 
ahead  at  the  bar.  Except  when  pleading  in 
court,  he  was  ever  smoking  the  strongest  of 
tobacco  in  a  short  briar  pipe;  indeed,  his 
chambers  were  often  thick  with  reek.  Later 
he  became  a  Kings  counsel,  then  a  member  of 
the  Government  and  Sir  Robert  Reid,  and 
at  last  he  reached  the  highest  rank  in  the 
British  judiciary,  Lord  Chancellor,  president 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  "Keeper  of  the  King's 
Conscience,"  amongst  his  other  titles,  and 
guardian  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  realm. 

He  always  looked  majestically  dignified  in 
his  full-bottomed  wig  and  silken  robe  and 
knee  breeches,  but  to  his  friends  he  ever  re- 
mained Bob  Reid.  Many  a  time  he  would 
get  some  other  peer  to  deputise  for  him  on  the 
Woolsack  for  half  an  hour.  If  you  followed 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  his  private  room  you 
would  have  found  him  with  his  wig  thrown 
on  one  side  and  he  lolling  back  in  a  big  chair 
with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  billowing  forth 
clouds  of  rank  smoke  from  fearsome  black 
tobacco. 

"Bob"  has  just  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight. 

We  went  through  the  General  Election  and 
elected  a  new  Parliament  at  whirlwind  speed. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  and.  rather  amus- 
ing features  was  the  fact  that  relatives  were 


in  antagonism.  Fancy  the  lovely  Countess  of 
Warwick,  radiant  in  pearls,  as  a  Labor  or 
Socialist  candidate  whilst  her  Conservative 
antagonist  Captain  Eden  was  the  husband  of 
her  own  daughter's  step-daughter. 

The  most  extraordinary  difference  of  family 
political  opinion  was  Mr.  Oswald  Baldwin, 
the  son  of  the  Conservative  Prime  Minister, 
speaking  on  Socialist  flat  forms  and  trouncing 
the  Government  of  which  his  father  was  the 
head.  Father  and  son  are,  of  course,  dear 
friends,  but  it  was  singular  to  find  a  son 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  policy  of  his  father 
holding  the  highest  position  in  the  land. 

Then  there  was  the  clever  young  Mr. 
Mosely  of  Harrow,  husband  of  Lady  Cynthia 
Mosely,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  Curzon, 
Foreign  Secretary,  denouncing  his  father-in- 
lawr's  political  creed  and  supported  at  meet- 
ings not  only  by  Lady  Cynthia  but  by  Lord 
Curzon 's  unmarried  daughter,  Lady  Irene. 

The  wholesome  thing  about  it  all  is  that  in 
England  political  differences  are  rarely  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  social  amenities — a 
thing  which  causes  some  foreigners  to  de- 
nounce us  as  hypocrites. 

London  is  not  well  supplied  with  hotels. 
A  good  many  of  them  were  appropriated  for 
Government  purposes  during  the  war  and 
some  of  these  have  never  returned  to  their 
original  sphere,  having  been  converted  into 
offices.  Though  we  have  charming  hotels  like 
Claridges,  the  Ritz,  the  Carlton,  the  Hyde 
Park  and  the  Berkeley,  I  should  say  that 
London  is  the  worst  supplied  capital  in  the 
world  in  regard  to  the  number  of  hotels. 

Next  year  we  are  going  to  have  the  greatest 
exhibition  the  world  has  ever  seen  at  Wem- 
bley, the  British  Empire  Exhibition,  and  it  is 
expected  there  will  be  30,000,000  visitors.  Of 
these  it  is  expected  that  at  least  1,500,000  will 
come  from  overseas  and  one  of  the  problems 
is  how  we  are  going  to  house  them.  The 
Government  thinks  the  hoteliers  should  get 
together  and  make  necessary  plans,  but  the 
hoteliers  think  the  Government  should  make 
a  considerable  grant  of  money  so  special  pro- 
vision should  be  made.  There  is  a  deadlock, 
though  we  all  recognize  it  will  never  do  to 
have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors  from 
other  countries  and  nowhere  for  them  to  sleep. 

It  is  really  going  to  be  an  amazingly  huge 
exhibition,  limited  to  the  British  Empire. 
The  Stadium  provides  seating  accommoda- 
tion for  120,000  spectators. 

The  Duke  of  Sunderland  who  is  now  visit- 
ing your  country  is  as  modest  as  he  is  wealthy. 
He  owns  a  considerable  portion  of  Scotland, 
mostly  deer  forest,  and  when  folk  said  the 
land  should  be  used  for  growing  food  instead 
of  being  a  preserve  for  sport  he  at  once  offered 
thousands  of  acres  to  his  critics  at  an  infinites- 
imal rent.  Of  course  they  did  not  accept,  for 
the  deer  forests  are  wild  moorland  quite  in- 
capable of  growing  wheat. 

His  father,  whom  I  first  met  coming  back 
from  New  York,  was  one  of  the  shyest  men 
I  have  ever  known.  Few  people  on  the 
"Olympic"  recognized  the  quiet  little  man  in 
an  old  top-coat  reading  books  in  a  corner  seat 
on  deck  as  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  He  did 
wear  the  most  extraordinary  old  clothes.  I 
remember  once  going  to  a  reception  when  they 
lived  at  Stafford  House — which  Queen  Vic- 
toria said  was  more  imposing  than  Bucking- 
{Continued  on  page  53) 
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The  New  Society  Exhibition  Which  Opens  in  January 

Three  Representative  Works  of  Art  by  Bellows,  Speicher  and  Colder 


Interesting  detail   of   recent   sculpture   by   Stirling   Cald 


"Emma  and  the 
Children"  by 
George  Bellows, 
a  painting  done 
during  the  sum- 
mer of  1923 


Girl's  head  by  Eugene  Speicher:  a  rich  study   of  personality 


This  painting 
has  taken  the 
first  prize  of 
$2,000  at  the 
present  exhibi- 
t  i  o  n  at  the 
Corcoran  Art 
Galleries,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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One  of  the  first  keyboard  instruments  made 

bears   the  name  of  Zellers  of  Philadelphia,  it 

this    instrument    was    made    much    earlier    than 

located  in   Philadelphia  as  a  musical 


n  this  country.  While  it 
is  reasonable  to  presume 
1793,  when  Zellers  was 
nstrument-maker 


Clavicord,  the  first  keyboard  instrument  of  which  there  is  any  trace.  It 

made  its  appearance  about  the  middle  of  the   14th  century.    As  late  as 

the  latter   part   of   the    16th   century   it   was   still   preferred   by   some  of 

the  leading  tone  masters.     Its  mechanism  is  of  most  primitive  type 


The  Modern  Piano's  Grandparents 

A  Remarkable  Collection  of  the  Earliest  Forms  of  Keyboard  Instruments  in  Washington 


OF  all  of  the  great  collections  of 
valuable,    artistic,    curious    and 
scientific   objects   in   the   world 
today  there  is  none  more  unique 
or  ambitious  in  scope  than  the 
group     of    pianos    comprising     nearly 
two  hundred  archaic  keyboard  instru- 
ments,   which    is    the    gift    of    Hugo 
Worch    to    the   National    Museum    in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  artist, 
Mr.  Worch  has  devoted  forty  years 
of  energetic,  discriminating  effort  in 
seeking  and  acquiring  rare  and  antique 
pianos  of  every  description.  Beginning 
with  a  collection  of  eight,  all  exceed- 
ingly ancient,  of  which  the  first  was 
an  English  Square,  made  by  Ganner 
of  London,  in  1790,  he  has  followed 
•the  elusive  trail  of  aged  keyboard  in- 
struments up  and  down  the  highways 
of  the  world  and  into  remote  towns 
until  he  has  assembled  this  imposing 
array  of  pianos,  all  of  them  restored 
to  much  of  their  original  beauty. 

The  magnitude  of  this  achievement 
unfolds  as  these  musical  relics  are 
studied,  for  this  is  not  merely  a  col- 
lection of  antiquities,  with  only  their 
age  and  eccentricities  of  form  to  com- 
mend them.  Each  one  was  sought  for 
a  definite  reason ;  each  had  a  place  to 
fill  in  the  great  objective  of  Mr. 
Worch's  life  work,  which  is  to  estab- 
lish a  complete  and  connected  history 
of  piano  making,  with  the  succeeding 
steps  in  their  mechanical  construction 
illustrated  by  the  instrument  which 
shows  it.  His  chief  idea  was  to  show 
the  evolution  of  the  American  piano, 
only  such  instruments  as  contribute  to 
the  illumination  of  these  ideas  finding 
a  place  in  this  group  which  he  has 
given  to  the  Museum  in  order  that  it 
may  stand  as  a  permanent  memorial 
to   the   pioneers  of   this  craft,   and   at 
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the  same  time  be  an  inspiration  and  education 
to  those  will  come. 

To  the  student  of  musical  lore  this  exhibit 
is  of  compelling  interest  since  it  embraces 
instruments   representing   all    countries,    types 


Upright  piano  by  Isaac  Hawkins,  Philadelphia,  made  in  1801.  The 
city  of  Philadelphia  is  uncontrovertibly  the  home  of  the  first 
piano,  in  upright  form,  produced  in  this  country.  Isaac  Hawkin: 
was  an  English  engineer,  having  settled  in  the  Quaker  city  during 
the  end  of  the  17th  century.  His  Upright  was  built  on  entirely 
new  Hues  and  principles.  There  are  only  two  instruments  of 
this   maker   known   to   exist 


and    periods.      Among    them    is    a    group    of 
English    and    German    uprights,    grands    and 
squares,  some  of  which  are  the  only  examples 
of    their    kind    still    in    existence.      All    were 
made  in  the  latter  part  of  the   18th  century. 
But    to    the   American    the   wonderful 
assortment      of      native      instruments, 
which     includes     the     handiwork     of 
every  firm  and  individual  of  note  dur- 
ing the  first  hundred  years  of  our  Amer- 
ican history  down  to  about  1840,  will 
be  a  source  of  pride.      Here,  too,  are 
the    most    primitive    products   of  early 
American     craft    from     Boston,     New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

Among  this  imposing  array  which 
lines  the  wall  of  two  floors  around  the 
rotunda,  may  be  found  the  very  first 
assemblage  of  original  keyboard  instru- 
ments ever  assembled  in  America.  This 
was  the  famous  Steinert  collection 
loaned  to  the  Museum  many  years  ago. 
Its  withdrawal  and  sale  was  the  oc- 
casion of  deep  regret.  However  as  this 
transpired  about  the  time  Mr.  Worch 
became  inspired  with  his  plan  for  piano 
history  he  conceived  the  idea  of  purchas- 
ing the  entire  group.  But  they  had  al- 
ready been  scattered  in  many  directions 
and  his  task  became  difficult.  Being  a 
true  collector  he  searched  long  and 
patiently  in  all  sorts  of  places  and  finally 
rounded  up  every  one  and  now  they  are 
all  back  in  the  Museum. 

In  the  dim  quiet  of  these  high  circu- 
lar corridors  with  their  alcoves  where 
these  quaint  relics  of  bygone  genera- 
tions are  displayed,  the  fancy  lightly 
bridges  time  and  space  and  under  the 
spell  of  the  mute  appeal  of  the  rows  of 
silent,  yellowed  keys.  Gazing  upon 
these  ornate  bits  of  ancient  grandeur, 
some  fit  to  adorn  a  king's  palace,  or 
grace  a  queen's  boudoir,  and  all  destined 
in  their  pristine  elegance  for  scenes  cf 
wealth  and  splendor,  the  noises  of  the 
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city's  throbbing  life  recede 
and  merge  into  the  vibrant 
atmosphere  which  seems  full 
of  faint,  whispering  harmony 
that  suddenly  swells  into  a 
glorious  concert  of  soul-lift- 
ing melodies  ot  Bach,  the  im- 
mortal operas  ot  Mendels- 
sohn, and  the  incomparable 
sonatas  of  Beethoven. 

As  one  wanders  on,  under 
the  witchery  of  the  idea,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  visualize  the 
happy  scenes  ot  Washington's 
home  life  at  Mt.  Vernon  as 
the  eye  hovers  upon  the  old 
gilded  spinet,  sister  to  the  one 
that  still  thrills  the  tourist 
with  the  pictures  of  lovely 
Nellie  Custis,  which  it  con- 
jures in  the  mind — first  a 
little  maid,  weary  and  rest- 
less with  her  four  hours  of 
daily  practice — then  later  on 
accompanying  her  devoted 
"Grandpapa"  on  his  guitar 
and  her  adoring  boyish  lover 
in  the  songs  that  never  grow 
old. 

At  first  glance  some  of 
these  queer  uprights  look 
more  like  folding  beds,  ward- 
robes, book  cases,  secretaries, 
organs  and  even  chests  for  family  linen,  rather 
than  pianos,  for  the  oddities  in  dimensions  and 
shape  plainly  express  the  uncertainty  of  style 
and  design  that  perpleyed  their  makers.  Some 
are  appallingly  tall  and  thin,  perched  upon 
slender  legs,  as  though  they  had  started  out  to 
be  squares.  These  have  secretive  looking  panels 
of  silk  pleating  or  leather,  others  are  thick, 
dumpy  and  clumsy,  while  the  first  style  of  up- 
right to  appear  was  nothing  more  than  a  type 
.of  large  square  grand  turned  up  on  the  broad 
end. 

According  to  Mr.  Worch  the  name,  piano  or 
pianoforte,  as  is  correct,  expresses  the  difference 
.between  it  and  the  various  keyed  stringed  in- 
struments that  preceded  it  in  invention.  The 
first  square  piano  was  introduced  in  England  in 
1766  by  a  German  named  Johann  Zumpe,  at 
the  time  in  the  employ  of  a  London  harpsichord 
maker.  It  was  directly  evolved 
from  the  clavichord  and  harpsi- 
chord and  differs  from  these  instru- 
ments chiefly  in  the  introduction 
of  the  hammers,  with  which  to  put 
the  strings  in  vibration,  connected 
with  the  keys  of  a  mechanism  that 
enables  the  player  to  modify  the 
sound  at  will.  This  peculiarity 
gives  it  its  name,  "piano,"  being 
the  Italian  for  soft,  and  "forte," 
for  loud. 

Thus  the  piano  came  into  exis- 
tence ten  years  prior  to  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence  and  was  the 
latest  development  in  keyed 
stringed  instruments,  which  had 
had  their  origin  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury in  the  rude  accompaniment  to 
the  voice,  called  an  "organum." 
A  little  later  an  improvement  was 
made  which  was  called  an  "organ," 
but  far  removed  from  the  organ  of 
our  acquaintance  since  its  primitive 
day  it  did  not  even  have  a  keyboard, 
but  slides  that  were  drawn  out  to 
admit  the  compressed  air  necessary 
to  make  the  metal  pipes  sound. 

Along  about  the  twelfth  century, 
the  ancestor  of  the  hurdy  gurdy  put 
in  its  appearance.  It  was  a  large 
stringed  instrument  called  the  "or- 


Italian  Spinet,  circa  1650.  The  spinet  type  was  introduced  about  the  year  1500.  This 
instrument  is  sometimes  called  a  Virginal,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  shape  of 
the  framework.    Tone  is  produced  by  the  same  kind  of  mechanism  in  both  instruments 


ganistrum."  Then  about  the  time  of  Guido 
d'Arrezo,  to  whom  the  beginning  of  musical 
notation  is  attributed,  the  monichord  was  con- 
structed with  the  hope  of  teaching  in  the  sing- 
ing schools  during  the  intervals  of  the  plain 
son-  of  the  church.  This  had  a  shifting 
bridge. 

Fifty  years  later,  it  appears  from  Mr. 
Worch's  statements,  a  certain  Aribo  attempted 
to  improve  upon  the  monochord  by  inventing 
a  monochord  measure,  which,  owing  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  jumps  and  leaps  it  made,  he 
named  the  caprea  or  "wild  goat."  As  early  as 
the  discovery  of  America  these  monochords 
were  already  a  past  fashion,  for  in  1440  the 
clavichord  having  short  keys  and  sixten  long 
ke\  s,  came  into  popular  favor.  This  assumed 
a  slight  resemblance  to  the  piano  of  later 
years,  for  in  old  drawings  it  is  shown  as  hav- 


ltalian  Harpsichord,  circa  1675.  //  is  identical  with  the  Spinet  but  in  an 
augmented  form.  Harpsichords,  Spinets  and  Virginals  have  the  same 
mechanism  to  set  the  strings  in  vibration.  This  is  the  most  important 
of  the  group  of  instruments  which  preceded  the  introduction  of  the 
pianoforte  and  were  quite  extensively  used  during  the  16/A,  Yith  and 
the  latter  half  of  the  \%th  century 


ing    twelve    trings    in    a    rec- 
tangular case. 

In  1630,  a  small  portable 
organ  with  a  keyboard  or 
b  a  1  a  n  c  e  d  keys  appeared, 
which  was  called  the  regal. 
Then  appeared  the  saltery, 
the  virginal,  and  the  clavi- 
chord, which  last  soon  gave 
place  to  the  spinet,  though  in 
Germany  it  remained  in  use 
until  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  Bachs  preferred  the 
clavichord  or  klavier  to  any 
other  instrument.  Mozart 
and  Beethoven  also  had  the 
same  regard  for  the  clavi- 
chord and  preferred  it  as  the 
best  instrument  for  composi- 
tion. 

The  harpsichord  and  the 
spinet  also  had  great  popular- 
ity. The  Italian  spinet  had 
no  legs,  many  of  them  assum- 
ing the  shape  of  a  wedding 
chest.  Like  the  virginals 
these  were  highly  ornate,  be- 
ing made  in  vivid  colors  with 
elaborate  ornamentation  in 
paintings  of  rural  and  festive 
scenes.  The  English  placed 
their  spinets  on  legs  and  the 
oldest  specimen  in  existence 
is  dated  1490.  These  like  the  harpsichord  had 
no  mechanism  to  modify  the  sound. 

This  is  the  type  of  instrument  purchased  by 
General  Washington  for  Nellie  Custis  which 
is  still  at  Mt.  Vernon  with  a  counterpart  in 
the  Museum.  It  was  made  in  London,  is  eight 
feet  long  and  has  a  double  bank  of  120  keys. 
They  are  now  very  rare  because  like  all  of 
their  predecessors  they  quickly  lost  favor  with 
the  appearance  of  the  pianoforte  which  was  des- 
tined to  become  the  most  popular  domestic  in- 
strument. While  there  is  no  sample  of  Zumpe 
in  the  collection,  there  is  one  made  two  years 
later  by  Longman  and  Broaderip  of  London 
which  is  a  counterpart  of  the  original  one 
and  is  such  a  fragile  looking  affair,  one  wonders 
how  it  has  survived  its  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  years  of  servitude. 

Mr!  Worch  dclares  that  during  the  next 
fifty  years  but  little  progress  was 
made  in  piano  construction  in 
America.  Until  about  1815  all 
native-made  pianos  were  but  copies 
of  the  English  makes  and  later  the 
well-known  and  very  handsome 
pianos  of  Andrew  Stein,  of  Vienna, 
were  extensively  copied.  One  of 
these  has  found  its  way  into  the 
Worch  Collection  and  is  quite  mas- 
sive and  elaborate  in  construction, 
the  supports  at  the  ends  being  heavy 
pedestals  separating  into  short 
curved  feet  at  the  bottom.  Pat- 
terned after  this  is  a  magnificently 
veneered  mahogany  Kuhn  of  Balti- 
more. The  early  instruments  of 
Hickey,  Newman  and  Sturn  of 
Baltimore  all  copied  this  type. 
Hickey  has  one  odd,  garish  piano 
whose  beauty  and  richness  of  wood 
is  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  queer- 
ness  of  the  style  as  it  has  such  a 
dumpy  appearance.  The  body  is 
of  exquisitely  grained  mahogany, 
while  the  awkward  cylindrical  legs 
grow  larger  toward  the  bottom, 
where  they  are  finished  by  square 
blocks  made  of  ebony  with  broad 
glittering  gilt  bands  around  them. 
Many  foreign  makes  were  im- 
(Continueil  on  pcitre  60) 
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Photo  by  Scandlin 

A  colorful  teagown  in  tones  of  heliotrope  velvet,  peacock  chiffon  and  silver  lace,  designed  by  Miss  Elsie,  forms  a  delight- 
fully harmonious  center  of  interest  in  the  mellow  French  eighteenth-century  interior  imported  by  Nancy  McClelland. 
The  gown  is  worn  by  Dinarzade,  now  appearing  in  Casanova 
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The  Art  of  Dressing  for  Tea  Time 

Illustrated  by  18th  Century  and  American  Tea  Gowns 
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EAISM,"  says  a  Japanese  aes- 
thetic, "is  a  cult  founded  on 
the  adoration  of  the  beautiful 
among  the  sordid  tacts  of 
everydaj  existence." 

And  before  this  discerning 
philosopher  called  our  attention  to  the  pleasing 
fact  that  teaism  is  the  first  of  cults  to  achieve 
universal  acceptation  by  the  whole  world,  who 
of  us  had  quite  realized  that 
.Mongolian  and  Slav,  Angle 
and  Saxon,  Celt  and  Latin,  all 
lay  aside  each  day  at  dusk  the 
pressing  cares  of  politics,  dip- 
lomacy, professions  and  finance 
for  a  half  hour's  respite  in  the 
most  attractive  of  neighboring 
drawing-rooms?  The  sun 
never  sets  on  afternoon-tea. 

It  took  the  hoary  old  world 
no  less  than  four  centuries  to 
achieve  this  social  internation- 
alism. Wise  China  and  pic- 
turesque Japan  knew  the  cus- 
tom from  the  hazy  days  of 
myth  and  legend,  but  the  Oc- 
cident learned  of  it  only  with 
the  modern  developments  of 
commerce.  A  Dutch  sea  cap- 
tain in  the  great  century  of 
exploration  reported  that  "a 
pleasant  drink  is  made  in  the 
East  from  the  leaves  of  a 
bush."  By  the  mid-seven- 
teenth century  Holland, 
France,  Russia  and  England 
saw  cakes  of  tea  for  sale  in 
their  markets  at  sixteen  shil- 
,  lings,  or  the  equivalent,  a 
pound. 

Like  all  that  is  novel,  the 
beverage  was  both  acclaimed 
and  execrated.  Was  the  eight- 
eenth-century author  of  a 
eulogy  on  tea  entitled  "Pana- 
cea" the  forerunner  of  the 
latter-day  publicity  expert? 
At  the  very  moment  when  its 
adversaries  were  condemning 
it  as  injurious  to  health  and 
fatal  to  beauty,  he  sang 
through  the  pages  of  a  popular 
pamphlet: 

"Whilst  tea.  our  sorrows  safely  to  beguile, 

Sobriety  and   mirth  does  reconcile: 

For  to  this  nectar  we  the  blessing  owe. 

To  grow  more  wise  as  we  more  cheerful  grow, 

Quaffing   without  the   waste   of  time  or   wealth 

The   sovereign   drink   of   pleasure    and    of   health." 

His  was  the  winning  voice :  Coffee  and 
chocolate  withdrew  before  victorious  tea. 

Ceramics  and  furniture,  silver  and  bibelots 
yielded  with  ready  plasticity  to  the  ruling 
taste;  under  the  hands  of  accomplished  eight- 
eenth-century craftsmen,  they  assumed  forms 
of  cosey  grace,  fanciful  comfort  and  piquant 
substantiality — in  other  words,  these  imagina- 
tive artisans  enshrined  such  sordid  facts  of 
everyday  life  as  steaming  water  and  well-but- 
tered toast  in  containers  of  adorable  beauty. 
Teaism  had  become  the  cult  of  Europe  as  of 
Asia. 

A  far  later  epoch  than  this  one,  while  con- 
ceding the  unequalled  charm  of  these  earlier 
articles  for  the  tea  equipage  itself,  had  the  as- 
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surance  to  devise  its  own  peculiar  dress  for 
the  gracious  hostess  behind  the  urn.  The  tea- 
gown  first  saw  the  light  during  the  latter  Vic- 
torian era  of  highly  restrained  arms  and  waists 
and  shoulders.  It  offered  the  slightest,  the 
veiv  slightest,  respite  from  taut  strings  and 
steels.  Its  soft  trailing  draperies  spoke  of 
glowing  firesides,  delicate  hospitalities,  under- 
standing sympathy  ;  it  was  a  huge  success. 


Madame  Du  Barry   picturesquely   dressed  to   take  her  cup  of  tea 


While  succeeding  decades  denounced  it  as 
banal  and  would  have  none  of  it,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  too  logically  apropos  to  become 
extinct.  Modern  social  life  with  its  sharp 
transitions  from  hardy  sport  in  the  open  to 
hours  of  relaxation  within  doors  leaves  its 
votaries  no  choice;  they  must  equip  themselves 
with  lovely  fireside  robes,  informal  enough  for 
perfect  ease,  yet  formal  enough  for  the  recep- 
tion of  tea-time  guests — hence  the  triumph  of 
twentieth-century  couturiers,  the  tea-dinner 
gown. 

There  are,  of  course,  essential  considerations 
in  its  construction  known  only  to  the  initiated 
creatrix.  For  instance,  the  center  of  interest, 
the  focal  point,  is  the  sleeve,  since  the  hos- 
tess' hands  and  arms  are  incessantly  in  evi- 
dence as  she  "pours"  or  extends  a  welcome. 
To  me  an  ample  sleeve  of  transparent  texture 
reaching  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  the  wrist  is 
incomparable  for  this  order  of  gown,  for  even 
skin  of  the  most  exquisite  fairness  is  seen  at 


its  best  by  semi-daylight  through  the  medium 
of  filmy  fabric.  The  sleeve's  border  should 
be  decorated  with  an  eye-compelling  motif  or 
cut  after  some  unusual  line,  for  the  hand  so 
insistently  displayed  must  be  happily  framed. 
The  grace  of  an  arm  in  movement  is  still 
further  emphasized  if  the  loose,  veil-like  sleeve 
is  extended  by  skillful  gradations  into  a  flow- 
ing drapery,  perhaps  as  a  loosely  bloused  back 
panel,  perhaps  as  a  trailing 
mediaeval  sleeve.  A  trained 
velvet  skirt  surmounted  by 
sleeves  and  bloused  back  of 
vividly  contrasting  chiffon  and 
a  simple  corsage  of  silver  lace 
is  a  happy  exposition  of  this 
thought,  as  is  a  straight  robe 
of  cafe-au-lait  georgette  bor- 
dered at  the  ankle-line  with  a 
deep  band  of  otter,  the  sleeve 
of  trailing  lengths  of  trans- 
parent fabric.  I  add,  almost 
always,  a  metallic  touch  of 
some  sort  to  these  between- 
daylight  -  and  -  dark  composi- 
tions. The  play  of  fire  or 
early  candle-light  over  a  glit- 
tering surface  has  a  peculiar, 
a  really  psychological  charm. 
For  example,  the  fur-bordered 
gown  already  described  is 
banded  at  intervals  with  em- 
broidery worked  in  fine  gold 
thread.  It  is  such  robes  as 
these  that  smart  English  wo- 
men delight  in  during  that 
significant  interval  between 
the  hunt  and  the  country- 
house  dressing-gong. 

Potent  fascination  is 
achieved  when  the  equipment 
of  the  tea-table  and  the  hos- 
tesses' gown  are  brought  into 
harmonious  unity.  A  woman 
who  elects  to  receive  only  one 
guest  at  tea-time  and  to  regale 
that  fortunate  visitor  from  an 
old  Sevres  cabaret  of  apple 
green  adorned  with  delicate 
scenic  details,  would  do  well 
to  array  herself  in  a  trained 
Watteau  overdress  of  flowered 
silk  posed  over  a  lace  under- 
slip.  Modern  French  porcelain  and  imposing 
Crown-Derby  are  always  appropriate  when 
placed  before  a  hostess  garbed  according  to 
the  tastes  of  latter-day  convention. 

So  many  American  houses  are  Georgian  in 
expression  that  old  English  china  seems  an  in- 
evitable accessory  of  their  tea-tables.  Rose- 
strewn  Staffordshire  spread  out  on  a  decora- 
tive japanned  tray  or  on  period  Sheffield  plate 
is  a  cheerful  choice  for  such  interiors.  It  is 
gratifying  to  see  her  who  presides  with  fichue 
and  cuffs  of  delicate  lace.  One  original  New 
England  matron  arrays  herself  in  a  full  skirt 
of  finely  flowered  chintz  and  a  black  velvet 
tea-jacket  when  manipulating  her  service  of 
old  Toll  and  glowing  lustre. 

Again,  a  hostess  who  serves  her  guests  from 
blue  and  gray  willow-ware  in  the  simplest  of 
country  bungalows  will  be  wise  if  she  herself 
wears  pale  yellow  and  deep  orange  cotton 
crepe,  cut,  if  she  so  wills,  after  a  loose  Manchu 
{Continued  on   page  66) 
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Bringing  Luxury  and  Comfort  to  Ocean  Steamers 

The  New  Anchor  Line  S.  S.  California  Is  a  Model  of  Home  Comfort 


IT  is  not  many  years  since  the  whole 
object  of  an  ocean  steamer  was  to 
get  people  from  one  continent  to 
another,  and,  of  course,  comforts 
and  luxuries  were  little  thought  of. 
Only  the  very  special  staterooms  had  outside 
ventilation  and  often  these  even  were  lighted 
through  a  transom  from  the  hall.  The  quar- 
ters were  small  and  crowded.  And  with 
three  strange  women  in  one  small  cabin  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  that  lasting  friendships  were 
not  made  at  sea. 

But  today,  the  great  steamers  are  treated 
like  the  most  luxurious  land  hotels,  or  better 
yet,   like   a   charming   country   hotel   or   even 


this  same  famous  period  and  there  are  quaint 
"love  seats"  and  cozy  easy  chairs  upholstered 
in  designs  from  fine  old  English  tapestries. 
The  beautiful  old  Persian  carpets  can  be  taken 
up  to  make  this  place  into  a  capacious  dancing 
room. 

The  Adam  style  dominates  the  beautiful 
writing-room  which  is  a  quiet  corner  at  the 
head  of  the  stairway.  In  this  room  the  cover- 
ings and  curtains  are  all  in  soft  blues  and 
grays,  with  mahogany  furniture  in  the  period 
and  paneled  walls  as  appropriate  background. 
The  ceiling  is  a  series  of  coves  terminating 
with  the  beautiful  fan  ornament  of  the  Adam 
period.     This  room  is  divided  by  an  arch  and 


gned  and  fitted  after  the  manner 
nteresting    decorative    feature 


The  fireplace  in  The  Lounge  of  the  S.  S.  Cali- 
fornia. The  wall  of  this  room  is  paneled  with 
Italian  walnut  and  the  overmantel  is  orna- 
mented  with   a   design   from    Grinling    Gibbons 

the  second  space  forms  a  quiet  reading  corner. 
The  quite  splendid  effects  of  the  Tudor 
period,  which  witnessed  the  first  introduction 
of  tobacco  into  England,  has  been  selected  as 
a  most  appropriated  style  for  the  smoking- 
room.  Comfort  is  the  pre-requisite  for  the 
furniture  in  this  meeting  place.  The  floor  is 
covered  with  the  red  tile  of  the  Tudor  days. 
The  walls  are  paneled  in  genuine  old  oak 
timber  and  the  lattice  windows  have  the  old 
{Continued  on  page  68) 


ours  own  home.  The  most  famous  decora- 
tors are  pressed  into  service  for  this  work, 
and  often  whole  suites  of  rooms  are  done  in 
the  most  elaborate  period  fashion.  And  when 
one  says  "a  suite  of  rooms"  on  a  steamer,  it 
means  something  quite  as  comfortable  and 
gorgeous  as  you  would  find  in  the  most  suc- 
cessful New  York  hotel — a  sitting-room,  with 
bedrooms,  a  trunk  room,  private  bath,  and 
special  arrangements  for  having  steam  heat 
whenever  you  want  it,  every  room  brilliantly 
lighted  and  a  private  dining-room  if  it  is 
desired. 

Probably  no  steamship  has  ever  been  fitted 
up  with  a  greater  sense  of  home  in  it  than 
the  new  Anchor  Line  steamer  "California." 
All  the  decorations  throughout  were  the  work 
of  the  Builders'  Architectural  staff,  the  de- 
signs executed  by  Messrs.  Waring  and  Gillow 
of  London.  The  Anchor  Line  has  always 
been  famous,  even  on  the  earliest  and  smallest 
of  its  ships,  for  a  certain  elegance  in  the  out- 
fitting of  the  room  however  plain.  Their 
smallest  cabins  have  boasted  real  linen  sheets 
and  fine  wool  blankets.  But  in  the  "Cali- 
fornia" a  rich  sense  of  luxury  and  decorative 
beauty  has  been  superimposed  on  this  old 
homelike  quality.  For  instance,  the  lounge, 
which  is,  of  course,  the  social  meeting-place 
on  the  steamer,  is  decorated  in  the  William 
and  Mary  period.  The  walls  are  paneled  in 
Italian  walnut  and  the  great  fireplace  is  orna- 
mented with  a  carving  after  a  design  by 
Grinling   Gibbons.      All    the   furniture   is    in 
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This  unique  room  in  the  S.  S.  California  is  the  verandah  cafe  done  in  English  half  timber  style,  with 

huge  oak  beams.     The  ladder  back  chairs  and  settles   are   also   of   oak  and   the   lighting  is  done  by 

means  of  ship  lanterns 
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Modern  American  Furniture 

Illustrated  by  Pieces  Inspired  by  Fine  Old  Period  Styles 
By  GEORGE  LELAND  HUNTER 


-_ ^^  ROV1NCIALISM  has  its  ad- 
M  ^k  vantages.  America  still  copied 
I  B    Eighteenth    Century    models    in 

Hk^_ ^r      architecture  and   furniture  long 

~-^ •    after    Europe    has    degenerated 

into  Louis  Philippe  and  Early  Victorian. 
Provincialism  also  has  its  disadvantages.  The 
Revival  of  Taste  in  America  dragged  far 
behind  the  Revival  of  Taste  in  Europe. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  Good  Taste,  the 
Philadelphia  Centennial  of  1876  is  as  much 
of  a  shock  as  the  London  International  Ex- 
hibition of   1853. 


Modern  American  table  inspired  by  Chinese  Chippendal 


\\  e  had  been  too  busy  with  other  things. 
We  were  building  railroads  and  factories  and 
concentrating  our  efforts  on  production  in 
-quantity.  And  the  Civil  War  set  us  back 
thirty  years.  We  were  out  of  sympathy  with 
Europe  and  especially  with  the  best  that  Europe 


European    Nineteenth    Century    architecture 
were  much  worse  than  the  originals. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  however, 
we  began  to  grope  forward.  Some  of  our 
young  architects  studied  abroad  and  caught 
the  inspiration  for  better  things.  Some  of 
our  millionaires  began  to  buy  European 
paintings.  European  decorators  crossed  the 
ocean  to  furnish  the  houses  of  American 
nouveaux  riches,  and  finding  the  trip  paid, 
settled  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore.  Cabinet-makers  and  uphol- 
sterers  came    with    them. 

Meanwhile, 
carpets  became  fash- 
ionable and  weav- 
ing of  carpets  grew 
to  be  a  mighty 
industry.  Chenille 
and  other  heavy 
draperies  followed 
the  carpets  and  be- 
fore long  machine- 
woven  lace  curtains 
became  common. 
Occasionally  a  man 
would  show  his 
independence  o  f 
American  opinion 
by  buying  expensive 
Oriental  rugs,  espe- 
cially Ghiordes  and  Kulahs. 

Parallel  with  the  development  of  decorative 
textiles  came  that  of  decorative  furniture. 
Lumber  was  so  cheap,  that  with  improved 
machines  and  quantity  production,  furniture 
became  cheaper  than  anything  else.  Much 
of  this  furniture  from  the  design  point  of 
view  was  execrable.  Much  of  it  was  bad 
structurally  and  badly  finished.  The  develop- 
ment of  machine  carving  made  possible 
ornamental  horrors  more  extreme  than  any- 
thing that  had  gone  before. 

The  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in 
American  machine-made  furniture  in  the  past 
fifteen  years  is  almost  unbelievable.  The 
leadership  that  was  won 
is     now     maintained     bv 


'ith   cheap  lumber 
superior    skill     and 


American  "Gothic"  chair,  a  fine  piece  of 

church     furniture,     designed     by     Cram, 

Goodhue   and   Ferguson 

had  to  offer.  We  were  determined  to  go  it 
alone  and  to  avoid  entangling  alliances  with 
European  luxury.  The  decorative  arts  seemed 
to  us  dangerous  and  decadent  and  undemo- 
cratic. Fine  rugs  and  tapestries  and  rich 
brocades,  and  elegant  lamps  and  furniture, 
were  beyond  our  ken.  Our  architectural 
standards    were    disgraceful.      Our    copies    of 


organization. 

The  United  States  is 
the  most  Classic  Coun- 
try in  the  world.  We 
are  more  interested  in 
artistic  perfection  than 
was  are  in  artistic  nov- 
elty. We  have  built 
a  majority  of  the 
fine  buildings  of  the 
Twentieth  Century. 
Not  too  proud  to  learn, 
we  are  stuyding  with 
passionate  <  enthusiasm 
the  beautiful  monu- 
ments of  all  past  Ages. 
Not  afraid  to  follow, 
we  sit  at  the  feet  of 
Italy,  France  and  Eng- 
land. 

Our  greatest  decora- 
tive leader  was  the  late 
Stanford  White.  For 
him  Italy  was  the 
source  and  the  Italian 
Renaissance  the  great 
inspiration.  While  he  A 
u<fd   Ancient  Italian 


An  interesting  piece  of  American  lac- 
quered   furniture,    English    inspiration 

furniture  wherever  possible,  he  was  the  great 
inspirer  of  Modern  American  creation,  not- 
ably in  lighting  fixtures,  and  in  illuminated 
leather.  The  influence  of  Stanford  White 
is  still  splendidly  alive.  Younger  men 
have  followed  in  his  footsteps,  inspired  by 
him  to  appreciation  of  Classic  in  concrete 
form  rather  than  book  Classic.  Under 
their  direction  reproductions  are  made  here 
in  America,  not  only  of  the  furniture  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance  but  also  of  the  furni- 
ture of  Ancient  Rome. 

French  furniture  is  no  longer  generally 
populai  in  the  United  States.  The  awful 
examples  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV., 
executed  here  years  ago,  killed  the  Louis  styles 
for  the  middle  classes.  Only  in  the  finest 
residences  is  French  furniture  now  installed, 
sometimes  Modern  and  sometimes  made  in 
America,   often   Ancient  of   the  highest  type. 

An  inspiration  to  the  study  of  French  furni- 
ture, as  well  as  to  that  of  Italian  and  English 
furniture,  are  the  collections  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art. 

(Continued  on  page  55) 


sideboard,   English   Jacobean    inspiration:    by    Walter 
Mellor 
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Fitr  Coat  from  Henri  Bendcl 


Photo  by  Seandlin 


SUMPTUOUS  SABLE  IS  THE  MOST  DESIRED  OF  FURS 

This  superb  Russian  sable  coat    is   undoubtedly  one  of   the  most    regal    fur  wraps   in  existence   in   this  country.     The  skins, 
magnificently  dark  in  colouring,  have  been  as  carefully  matched  as  the  oriental  pearls  in  some  priceless  necklace. 
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'  A  STATELY  FABRIC  OF  BEAUTIFUL  DESIGN 


BROCATELLES  are  daily  in  greater  de- 
mand  because   of   their   appropriateness 
in  XVI  and  XVII  Century  interiors,  as  we 
as  in  modern  rooms  which  similarly  aim  both 
at  dignity  and  beauty. 

The  rich  brocatelle,  illustrated  on  this 
page,  is  an  especially  interesting  example  of 
these  beautiful  fabrics.  It  possesses  a  raised, 
seemingly  embossed  effect  delightfully  sug- 
gestive of  tooled  leather  or  carved  woodwork. 

The  effect,  developed  in  black  and  gold, 
recalls   the  finest   designs   of   the   past.       In 


The  beautiful  draping   jua/itv  of  tits  Schumacher 
brocatelle  adds  a  distinguishing  note  to  any  interior 

crimson  or  green,  the  splendid  design  shown 
here  is  equally  effective. 

Our  designers  not  only  reproduce  many 
of  the  most  beautiful  brocatelles  and  bro- 
cades of  the  great  decorative  periods,  but 
create  new  patterns  in  a  large  variety  of 
other  fabrics  —  damasks,  velvets,  tapestries, 
linens,  taffetas  —  fabrics  for  everv  purpose 
and  adapted  to  the  special  demands  of  mod- 
ern interiors.  All  these  fabrics  may  be  seen 
by  arrangement  writh  your  own  upholsterer 
or  decorator.  He  will  also  gladly  attend  to 
the  purchase  for  vou. 

F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Importers,  Manu- 
facturers and  Distributors,  to  the  trade  only, 
of  Decorative  Drapery  and  Upholstery  Fab- 
rics, 60  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Offices  in  Boston,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 


1HE  design  of  this  fine  Schumacher  brocatelle  is 
in  black,  on  a  gold  ground.  In  crimson,  or  in  green 
it  is  equally  effective.  Brocatelles,  with  their 
raised,  seemingly  embossed  effect,  are  charming 
for  furniture  coverings  as  well  as  for  door  and 
window  draperies. 
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Lace  Veil  from  Mrs.  Raymond  Bell  Photo  by  Scandlin 

HAND-WROUGHT  LACE  FOR  A  PROSPECTIVE  BRIDE 

The  charm  of  real  lace  is  perennial.  Tulle,  malines.  net  and  chiffon  maj  come  and  go  but  a  truly  imaginative,  a  really  artisi  ic 
woman  will  ever  thrill  to  the  suggestion  of  hand-wrought  lace.  As  the  incalculably  precious  texture  grows  rarer  the  demand  for  it 
quite  naturally  increases,  so  that  today  a  veil  of  rose  point  or  Brussels  applique  has  become  the  super  gift  to  bestow  upon  the  bride 
In  this  instance  Mrs.  Raymond  Bell  suggests  that  a  shawl  of  rose  point  be  attached  to  the  coiffure,  the  ends  to  be  supplemented 
with  a  tulle  train  flounced  across  the  trailing  end  with  harmonising  laces. 


' 
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Here  are  Heinz  57  Varieties, 
How  many  do  you  know? 


1  Heinz  Baked  Beans  with  Pork  13  Heinz 

and  Tomato  Sauce  14  Heinz 

2  Heinz  Baked  Beans  without  Tomato    15  Heinz 

Sauce,  with  Pork — Boston  Style  16  Heinz 

3  Heinz  Baked  Beans  in  Tomato  Sauce  17  Heinz 

without  meat — Vegetarian  18  Heinz 

4  Heinz  Baked  Red  Kidney  Beans  19  Heinz 

5  Heinz  Peanut  Butter  20  Heinz 

6  Heinz  Cream  of  Tomato  Soup  21  Heinz 

7  Heinz  Cream  of  Pea  Soup  22  Heinz 

8  Heinz  Cream  of  Celery  Soup  23  Heinz 

9  Heinz  Cooked  Spaghetti  24  Heinz 

10  Heinz  Cooked  Macaroni  25  Heinz 

1 1  Heinz  Mince  Meat  26  Heinz 
i2  Heinz  Plum  Pudding  27  Heinz 


Fig  Pudding 
Cherry  Preserves 
Red  Raspberry  Preserves 
Peach  Preserves 
Damson  Plum  Preserves 
Strawberry  Preserves 
Pineapple  Preserves 
Black  Raspberry  Preserves 
Blackberry  Preserves 
Apple  Butter 
Crab-apple  Jelly 
Currant  Jelly 
Grape  Jelly 
Quince  Jelly 
Apple  Jelly 


28  Heinz  Dill  Pickles  43  Heinz 

29  Heinz  Sweet  Midget  Gherkins  44  Heinz 

30  Heinz  Preserved  Sweet  Gherkins  45  Heinz 

31  Heinz  Preserved  Sweet  Mixed  Pickles  46  Heinz 

32  Heinz  Sour  Spiced  Gherkins  47  Heinz 

33  Heinz  Sour  Midget  Gherkins  48  Heinz 

34  Heinz  Sour  Mixed  Pickles  49  Heinz 

35  Heinz  Chow  Chow  Pickle  .50  Heinz 

36  Heinz  Sweet  Mustard  Pickle  51  Heinz 

37  Heinz  Queen  Olives  52  Heinz 

38  Heinz  Manzanilla  Olives  53  Heinz 

39  Heinz  Stuffed  Olives  54  Heinz 

40  Heinz  Ripe  Olives  55  Heinz 

41  Heinz  Pure  Olive  Oil  56  Heinz 

42  Heinz  Sour  Pickled  Onions  57  Heinz 


Worcestershire  Sauce 
Chili  Sauce 
Beefsteak  Sauce 
Red  Pepper  Sauce 
Green  Pepper  Sauce 
Tomato  Ketchup 
Prepared  Mustard 
India  Relish 

Evaporated  Horse-Radish 
Salad  Dressing 
Mayonnaise 
Pure  Malt  Vinegar 
Pure  Cider  Vinegar 
Distilled  White  Vinegar 
Tarragon  Vinegar 


If  you  know  only  4  or  5,  you  can  be  assured  that  the  other  53  or  52  are  just 
as  good.    If  your  grocer  does  not  have  the  ones  you  want,  please  write  us. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Your  Home  and  its 
Furnishings 

Do  They  Satisfy  You? 


WE  all   live  in  houses  of   some  sort — or   apartments. 
They  are  furnished — but  how?    Some  of  us  inherit  our 
houses  and  their  furnishings :  some  of  us  start  out  to 
buy  those  things  which  we  think  will  please  us  best.     But 
whether  we  start  fresh  or  have  our  furniture  thrust  upon  us, 
we  are  pursued  by  doubts. 

Does  it  give  us  the  pleasure  we  had  expected?  Are  there  not 
small  details  which  we  can  improve  by  a  more  definite  knowl- 
edge of  furniture  and  furnishings  1 

We  have  thought  this  knowledge  inherent — our  taste  sufficient 
surely  to  make  our  houses  suit  ourselves  at  least.  But  is  it? 
When  we  enter  a  house  where  simplicity,  harmony  and  beauty 
(not  necessary  costliness)  are  apparent,  we  experience  the 
greatest  sense  of  satisfaction.  We  gaze  and  admire.  What  is 
the  secret?     Knowledge — definite  knowledge. 

Beneath  the  simplicity  of  arrangement,  the  harmony  of  color, 
the  beauty  of  selection  is  an  accurate  fundamental  knowledge 
of  interior  decoration. 

You  can  broaden  and  strengthen  your  knowledge  of  interior 
decoration  in  the  most  pleasing  way  imaginable — by  reading 


Arts  &  Decoration  for  February 

Interior  Decoration  and  Home  Furnishing  Number 


Here  you  will  find  profusely  illustrated  articles  touching 
every  important  phase  of  interior  decoration. 

The  Modern  Apartment  with  Antique  Fittings — By  Alfred 
Bossom.  The  vogue  for  antiques  in  modern  settings  neces- 
sitates a  knowledge  of  period  and  design. 
The  History  of  Wall  Paper— By  Nancy  McClelland,  herself 
a  decorator  of  note,  may  give  you  just  the  angle  you  may 
have  been  seeking  by  way  of  a  background. 
Lighting  the  Home — the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  mak- 
ing the  home  luxurious  and  comfortable.  And  how  very 
necessary  this  combination  is,  lor  who  has  not  often  been  in 
houses  smothered  in  luxury  and  yet  found  them  decidedly 
uncomfortable. 

My  Ideal  in  Decoration — By  Charles  Willson,  of  Barton, 
Price  and  Willson,  Interior  Decorators,  illustrated  with  draw- 
ings of  the  house  Mr.  Willson  designed  and  furnished  for 
himself. 

The  Selection  of  Rugs  for  Houses  and  Apartments.  The 
foundation  of  your  decorative  scheme  is  your  rugs.  To  build 
well,  broaden  your  knowledge  of  rugs  by  reading  this  authori- 
tative article. 

Other  Features 

Antique  and  Modern  Stained  Glass — Ralph  Adams  Cram. 
Old  Spanish  House  Interiors — Article  and  Illustrations  by 


Norwegian  Carvings  and  Fittings  in  a  New  York  Apart- 
ment. 

A  Group  of  Distinguished  Rooms. 
Fine  Colonial  Interiors. 

America's  Achievement  in  Decorative  Fabrics. 
Paintings  as  Wall  Decoration. 
New  Models  in  English  Furniture. 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW— SAVE  $1.50 

You  will  want  the  forthcoming  numbers  of  Arts  and  Decoration  with  their 
many  brilliant  and  exceptionally  practical  suggestions  on  interior  decoration, 
architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  craftsmanship,  dress,  music,  drama,  screen, 
books,  gardens  and  photography. 

And  you  may  have  them  at  a  very  low  cost.  The  regular  subscription  price 
of  Arts  and  Decoration  is  $6.00  yearly.  By  subscribing  now  you  may  have 
the  next  fifteen  issues — at  this  price— and  save  $1.50.  Send  the  coupon  NOW. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

50  West  47th  Street,  New  York 

For  the  enclosed  $6.00  enter  my  subscription  to  Arts  & 
Decoration  for  1  5  months. 


Name City 


W.  D.  Bottomley. 
Picturesque  English 

Donaldson  Eberlein. 


Address. 


Houses    and    Gardens — By    Harold 


Canada  $o.5(); 


State. .  .  . 
foreign  $7.00. 
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MME.   HAGUE 

A  Well-known  Designer  of  New  York  and  Paris 

From  a  Photograph  by  Man  Ray 
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SINCE  Chinese  lacquer  cabinets  were  introduced  into  Europe  by  Portuguese 
and  Dutch  traders  in  the  seventeenth  century,  their  popularity  has  never 
waned.  Because  of  their  beauty  in  design  and  richness  of  coloring,  their 
practical  usefulness  in  living-room  or  dining-room,  they  are  in  greater  demand  now 
than  ever  before.  This  particular  cabinet  is  one  of  five  distinguished  designs  in  the 
Notman  Galleries.  It  rests  on  a  beautiful  Louis  XIV  walnut  base,  and  is  finished 
in  sealing  wax  red,  the  figures  being  in  gold,  Chinese  blue  and  red,  but  it  can  be  re- 
produced in  any  colors  desired.  The  most  beautiful  furniture  in  the  world  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Notman  Galleries,  exact  reproductions  of  priceless  originals. 

You  are  invited  to  visit  the  galleries.     Prices 
may  be  made  through  your  dealer  or  decorator 


A.H. NOTMAN  &  COMPANY 

121-127   West  27th  STREET 
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The  Parterre — Garden  of  Frederick  T.  Fisher,  Esq.,  Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 
Wesley  Sherwood  Bessell,  Architect 


Imagination  and  Garden  Making 


^T    ^      WHATEVER  opinion  in  gen- 
M      M  I     eral    one    may    entertain   of 

A  ffl  I  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  they 
^^^^^^^R  nearly  always  single  out 
V  some  one  aspect  or  another 
of  his  character  or  acts  and  reserve  it  for 
leniency  of  judgment  if  not  for 
actual  approval  and  admiration. 
Perhaps  they  feel  they  ought  not 
to  do  so,  and  keep  their  "soft  spot" 
for  the  Grand  Monarque  quite  to 
themselves  as  though  it  were  some- 
thing to  be  ashamed  of.  What 
this  particular  "soft  spot"  may  be 
depends  upon  the  personal  tastes 
and  sympathies  of  the  individual. 
It  is  the  fashion,  of  course,  to 
damn  Louis  unreservedly  as  a 
person  of  hopeless  frivolity  and 
selfishness,  at  least,  if  not  as  an 
example  of  monumental  folly  and 
wickedness.  And  yet,  for  all  his 
shortcomings  and  worse,  wholly 
indefensible  as  they  may  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  a  detached  posterity 
that  has  no  sympathy  with  nor 
understanding  of  seventeenth  cen- 
tury manners  and  morals,  one  can- 
not in  justice  withhold  from 
him  the  acknowledgment  of  great 
achievement.  He  did  do  some 
great  things,  and  he  did  them  in 
a  great  way.  If  he  had  never 
done  anything  else  than  make 
Versailles,  he  would  deserve  to  be 
remembered  with  gratitude.  Even 
though  one  doesn't  like  Versailles, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  a 
marvelous  scheme  marvelously  car- 
ried out,  with  a  degree  of  per- 
fection  almost  unbelievable. 

Though  the  Palace  may  be  a 
wonderful  and  amazing  piece  of 
work,  what  is  still  more  wonderful 
and  amazing  was  the  creation  of 
the  park  and  gardens.  To  take  a 
flat,  uninteresting  plain,  without 
am    natural  advantages  whatever, 


By  THOMAS  CRAUFURD 

without  many  trees  and  without  any  running 
water  to  speak  of,  and  to  convert  it  into 
a  stupendous  pleasure  ground  with  noble 
groves,  brimming  canals,  stately  parterres, 
and  a  system  of  magnificent  fountains,  was 
surely  an  achievement  not  to  be  lightly  passed 


The  quaint  tea-house  is  really  the  front  of  the  garage,  but 
guess  it 


over.  To  build  the  great  Machine  of  Marly, 
to  construct  aqueducts,  and  to  bring  the 
waters  of  the  Seine  many  miles  overland  to 
make  the  vast  gardens  of  Versailles  not  only 
a  possibility  but  a  living,  vital  organism  full 
of  inspiration  for  all  succeeding  time,  came 
very  near  fulfilling  the  spirit  of 
the  Scriptural  injunction  about 
making  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  one  grew  before.  It  was 
also  somewhat  like  making  the 
desert  blossom  as  the  rose,  and 
doubtless  a  certain  degree  of  beati- 
tude attaches  to  that. 

Here  the  carping  critic  will  say 
that  Louis  didn't  do  this  at  all. 
It  was  his  architects  and  landscape 
artists  and  engineers  who  were 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  the 
Palace  and  park,  the  canals  and 
fountains.  Quite  true,  they  were 
immediately  responsible,  but  Louis 
was  the  motive  power  behind  all 
the  activity.  It  was  Louis  who 
had  the  imagination  to  plan  and 
scheme,  Louis  who  had  the  good 
sense  and  judgment  to  pick  out  the 
right  men  to  do  things  for  him, 
and  Louis  who  had  the  courage  to 
support  them  and  push  the  under- 
taking through   to  completion. 

And  now  the  cavilling  moralist 
will  object  that  the  creation  of 
Versailles  was  a  wicked  and 
shameless  piece  of  royal  extrava- 
gance and  unctuously  thank  his 
lucky  stars  that  no  monarch  would 
dare  to  embark  on  such  an  under- 
taking in  these  enlightened  days. 
He  will  also  be  careful  to  point 
out  how  the  peasantry  of  France 
fairly  sweated  blood  to  supply 
their  heartless  ruler  with  funds  to 
squander  on  gardens  when  he 
might  have  used  all  those  millions 
of  francs  to  far  better  purpose. 
To  all  this  eloquent  twaddle  of 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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am  Palace — and  amid  the  gor- 
geousness  of  the  throng  the  Duke 
— the  present  holder's  father — was 
wearing  an  evening  suit  positively 
Breen  with  age. 

The  present  Duke's  mother  was 
the  exquisitely  handsome  Millicent, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  the 
•bung  Duchess  is  as  lovely  a  wo- 
man as  you  will  find  in  England, 
divinely  tall. 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  young 
couple  at  the  Swiss  winter  sports 
over  in  St.  Moritz ;  indeed  at  some 
meeting  or  other  I  addressed  the 
Duke  was  in  the  chair  and  spoke 
with  becoming  hesitancy  and  mod- 
esty. 

By  the  way,  when  I  went  the 
other  day  to  lunch  with  a  friend  at 
Bucks  Club — the  smallest,  as  it  is 
probably  the  most  exclusive,  club  in 
London — I  ran  across  the  hand- 
some Earl  of  Westmoreland,  whom 
I  had  not  seen  for  some  time,  and 
was  able  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
marriage.  He  is  the  fourteenth 
Earl  of  Westmoreland. 

Catherine  Louise,  Countess  of 
Westmoreland,  who  as  "Cathreen 
Morland"  has  taken  to  singing  de- 
lightful old  folk-songs  on  the  vau- 
deville stage,  is  his  step-mother. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Bap- 
tist minister,  the  Rev.  John  S. 
Geale,  and  became  governess  to  the 
children  of  the  late  earl  and  coun- 
tess. When  she  left  their  employ 
she  still  remained  friends  with  the 
family.  Lady  Westmoreland  died 
and  then  some  six  years  ago  society 
was  startled  on  hearing  that  Lord 
Westmoreland  had  '  married  the 
former  governess. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  finan- 
cial necessity  for  "Cathreen  Mor- 
land"' to  go  on  the  stage.  She  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  amateur  sing- 
ing for  charities  and  I  suppose 
some  enterprising  manager  has 
made  it  "worth  while"  for  her  to 
appear  publicly  as  a  professional. 

The  King  has  a  very  close  at- 
tachment for  his  mother,  Queen 
Alexandra,  and  went  down  to  San- 
dringham  to  be  with  her  on  her 
seventy-ninth  birthday — and  surely 
there  never  was  a  lady  of  that  age 
who  looked  so  young — and  to  have 
a  few  days'  shooting  on  his  Norfolk 
estate. 

The  Queen,  however,  has  re- 
mained in  town,  visiting  picture 
galleries,  buying  old  furniture, 
lunching  with  her  friends  and  pur- 
suing her  hobby  of  making  doll's 
houses.  Years  ago  she  loved  to 
make  tby  houses  for  her  own  chil- 
dren and  to  have  them  furnished 
exact  in  every  miniature  detail. 
When  her  children  grew  up,  Her 
Majesty  continued  to  make  doll 
houses    for    the    children    of    her 


friends.  So  fond  was  she  < 
hobbj  that  she  made  a  little  house 
to  be  sold  at  some  children's  char- 
ity bazaar.  And  since  then  to  get  a 
present  of  a  doll's  house  made  with 
the  Queen's  own  hands  and  to  be 
raffled  for  in  some  benevolent  cause 
is  tremendously  desirable  and  pro- 
vided a  considerable  number  of 
rafflers. 

She  gave  a  house  to  Mrs.  Hark- 
ness,  the  mother  of  Princess  Alice's 
secretary,  to  he  raffled  foj  at  a 
charitj  bazaar.  The  lucky  num- 
ber 18  was  drawn  bj  the  Queen's 
own  sister-in-law.  Princess  Bea- 
trice, mother  of  the  Queen 
Spain.  "Well,"  said  her  Majesty 
laughing,  "I  am  pleased,  for  I  took 
a  great  deal  of  pains  with  that 
doll's  house.  I  bought  everything 
myself  and  made  some  of  the  tiny 
quilts  and  things." 

There  is  no  jollier  couple  in 
London  than  the  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess of  York.  They  have  a  house, 
White  Lodge  (where  Queen  Mary 
was  born),  in  Richmond  Park,  but 
as  it  is  a  long  way  to  motor  to  late 
at  night,  they  have  a  little  suite  of 
their  own  in  Buckingham  Palace. 
They  are  constantly  out  at  dances. 
I  saw  them  at  Claridge's  an  eve- 
ning or  two  ago. 

I  am  beginning  to  think  we  are 
not  so  poor  as  we  think  we  are. 
We  must  have  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  British  millionaires  about 
whom  the  world  and  his  wife 
know  nothing.  How  do  I  know 
that?  Because  on  death  the  Gov- 
ernment values  estates  and  appro- 
priates great  sums  as  "death 
duties." 

There  was  Mr.  James  Smith  of 
Glasgow  who  died  one  day  with 
£966,452 — not  far  short  of  five 
million  dollars.  Then  the  Hon. 
Nathaniel  Rothschild,  of  the  great 
banking  house,  died,  though  his 
chief  interest  in  life  was  the  study 
of  small  insects,  chiefly  fleas  I  be- 
lieve, and  he  left  £2,250,000,  say 
just  short  of  eleven  million  dollars. 
The  next  day  Mr.  Maurice  Mar- 
cus died  leaving  £3,145,751,  which 
works  out  rather  over  fifteen  mil- 
lion dollars.  Of  the  three  estates 
the  Government  took  in  "death 
duties"  £2,540,838,  which  is  about 
eleven  million  dollars. 

We  had  heard  of  Mr.  Smith  as 
a  Scotch  business  man ;  we  all 
knew  of  Mr.  Rothschild  as  a  great 
scientist,  but  nobody  ever  heard  of 
Mr.  Marcus,  who  was  a  bachelor 
living  with  a  sister  and  who  gave 
to  many  charities  but  never 
lowed  his  name  to  appear.  But 
nobody  knew  he  was  wealthy.  He 
made  his  millions  many  years  ago 
during  the  gold  boom  in  South 
Africa. 
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The  garage  is  ingeniously  arranged  back  of  the  tea-house  quite  hidden  from  view 


hackneyed  moralities  and  bourgeois  conventions,  the  immoral 
pagan,  who  admires  Louis  for  driving  his  ambitious  schemes 
through  a  successful  conclusion,  may  make  reply  that  the  great, 
great-grand-children  of  the  down-trodden  peasantry  who 
sweated  blood  now  look  upon  Versailles  with  affection  and 
pride  as  a  national  achievement  reflecting  the  greatness  and 
good  taste  of  seventeenth  century  France.  They  derive  deep 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  from  it  all,  and  the  most  rabid  repub- 
lican of  them  would  not  have  otherwise  than  it  is.  As  to 
morals,  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  case  in 
point  and  may  be  ruled  out  of  court. 

And  what  was  back  of  all  this?  What  was  the  initial  motive 
force?  What  was  necessary  before  all  other  forces  could  be  let 
loose  and  combine  to  bring  about  visible,  tangible  results?  Just 
one  thing — imagination.  Imagination  begat  the  first  incentive, 
and  imagination  supplied  the  steadfastness  to  go  on  to  the  finish. 
It  was  Louis's  imagination, and  for  that  he  deserves  much  credit. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Versailles  to  Hackensack.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  owner  of  the  garden  in  Hackensack  is  not 
spending  sleepless  nights,  tormented  by  visions  of  blood-sweat- 
ing peasants  from  whom  he  has  wrung  the  treasured  pennies, 
they  might  have  spent  on  chewing  gum  or  "movies" — there 
are  fe  wother  diversions  left  them  in  these  much  regulated 
days — in  order  to  create  the  garden  here  illustrated.  And  yet 
he  has  something  in  common  with  that  reprehensible  monarch, 
Louis — imagination.  If  he  had  not  had  it,  this  garden  would 
not  have  come  into  existence,  for  it  was  created,  in  its  smaller 
way,  from  much  the  same  sort  of  unpromising  foundation  to 


work  upon.  And  here  let  it  be  plainly  stated 
that  imagination  is  the  primary  factor  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  devising  and  perfecting  of 
any  garden,  large  or  small.  Without  it,  as  a  ( 
source  of  first  inspiration,  no  garden  that  is| 
really  worth  while  can  ever  be  created.  It  is  a 
faculty  to  be  cultivated  and  wooed  in  every  way 
by  all  who  have  any  leanings  or  ambitions 
gardenward. 

Before  the  Hackensack  garden,  called  into 
existence  from  Mr.  Bessell's  designs,  was  begun, 
its  place  was  a  bare  building  lot  without  water 
or  anything  else  to  commend  it  to  the  garden- 
maker  except  the  space  it  afforded.  The  owner, 
whose  property  lay  next  this  lot,  conceived  the 
scheme  of  making  it  sightly  and  a  source  of  joy 
instead  of  unsightly  and  purely  negative,  or 
worse,  in  aspect. 

The  completed  scheme  shows  a  felicitous 
mingling  of  the  formal  and  informal  elements. 
The  parterre,  with  its  axes  and  concentric  ovals, 
occupies  the  major  part  of  the  space  and  supplies 
abundant  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of 
flowers  and  getting  color  effects.  The  asym- 
metrical, landscaped  portions  of  the  garden,  with 
plantings  of  trees  and  shrubbery,  lend  a  certain 
sense  of  indeterminate  distance  and  thereby  in- 
crease the   apparent  area  of  the  enclosure.     At 


A   detail  plan  of  the  garden  which  is  formal  in  design,  but  executed  with 
imagination  which  gives  a  sense  of  intimacy 


td   Japanese   bridge    make   a   chart 
in  the  garden 


approach    to    the   tea-house 


the  same  time,  they  act  as  a  screen  and  foil  to  the  parterre  and 
give  due  emphasis  to  its  architectural  character  by  means  of 
pleasant  contrast. 

The  little  pool,  fed  by  the  water  supply  from  the  house,  con- 
stitutes one  of  those  tender  little  touches  of  intimacy  that  add 
immensely  to  the  charm  of  any  garden,  touches  that  must  be 
created  in  the  large  garden,  touches  that  sometimes  make  them- 
selves in  the  small  garden.  Although  there  is  nothing  about  the 
rest  of  the  garden  or  the  enclosure  to  suggest  a  Japanese  at- 
mosphere, the  little  Japanese  footbridge  and  the  stone  temple- 
lantern  yield  a  playful  element  of  whimsical  surprise  that  is  both 
permissible  and  pleasant  in  such  a  setting.  In  an  intimate  gar- 
den nook  things  can  often  be  permitted  that  would  savour  of 
affection  in  another  environment.  One  has  need  to  be  exceed- 
ingly cautious  about  introducing  Oriental  features  into  an  Occi- 
dental garden.  The  whole  conception  of  Oriental  garden-mak- 
ing is  utterly  different  from  ours  and  there  is  always  danger  of 
bringing  in  an  exotic  element  that  not  only  destroys  the  unity 
and  coherence  of  the  scheme  but  produces  the  impression  that, 
somehow  or  other,  the  Oriental  landscape  in  miniature  does  not 
at  all  belong  where  it  is  but  has  escaped  from  a  curio  cabinet  and 
ought  to  be  picked  up  carefully  and  returned  to  its  place 
amidst  crystal  balls,  porcelain  teapots  and  kylins.  Orientalism 
in  this  garden,  however,  has  stopped  well  short  of  the  point  of 
{Continued  on  page  56) 
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'  •  The  popular  furniture  styles  in 
America  are  English  and  Colonial. 
This  is  true  of  all  grades  of 
society,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.     In  our  magnificent  coun- 

I1  try  homes,  with  the  architecture 
English  or  Italian  in  style,  there 
is  apt  to  be  much  more  English 
than     Italian     furniture.      Repro- 

|     Auctions   of    English    furniture   of 

I  all  periods  are  made  by  the  finest 
cabinetmakers,    as  well   as   by  the 

|  commercial  factories.  Large 
quantities     of     Ancient      English 

I  furniture  and  woodwork  are  con- 
stantly  crossing  the  Atlantic  to 
New  York  for  installation  in 
American  homes. 

Constantly   keener   becomes   the 

It    interest  in  American  Colonial  fur- 

['  niture.  Organizations  like  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
New  England  Antiquities  fan  this 

I     enthusiasm.      Museums,    like    the 

I  Jumel  Mansion,  the  Van  Court- 
■    landt  Mansion,  and  the  Dyckman 

House,  in  New  York  City,  assist. 

P'or  smaller  country  houses  Colo- 
|j     nial  is  the  prevailing  style. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  not  always  easy 
H     to   tell    where    English    leaves   off 

and    Colonial    begins.      Many    of 

II  our  finer  Colonial  interiors  contain 
l  much  furniture  made  in  England, 
I  as  did  the  Colonial  interiors  of  the 
!  Eighteenth  Century.  The  finer 
1  the  interior  the  more  English  it  is 
'likely  to  be. 

"*  Nevertheless,  American  archi- 
I  tects  and  decorators  are  creating 
I  many  interiors  with  a  distinctly 
L  Colonial  tang,  sometimes  with  an- 
I  cient  American  furniture,  some- 
[  times  with  modern.  Some  of  the 
\t  Colonial  bedrooms  furnished  with 
\  ancient  American  maple  furniture 
are  exquisitely  beautiful.  Some 
of  the  quaint  rooms  inspired  by  the 
humbler  examples  of  Seventeenth 
I  or  Eighteenth  Century  Colonial 
I  are  fascinating,  at  least  to  us 
I  whose  ancestors  once  lived  in 
I     them. 

American  Mission  furniture  gets 
f  its  name  from  the  ancient  Spanish 
Missions  of  California  and  New 
Mexico.  The  idea  of  the  style  was 
suggested  to  the  late  Joseph  P. 
McHugh  by  a  chair  sent  from 
California  to  New  York  in  1894. 
This  chair  had  been  designed  by 
i  a  Californian  architect  for  a  small 
Mission  church,  and  had  been  in- 
spired by  the  rough  and  simple 
furniture  of  the  early  Spanish 
I  Missions.  Its  quaint  outlines  and 
primitive  construction  indicated  by 
Mr.  McHugh  the  possibility  of  a 
complete  scheme  of  hand-made 
furniture. 

Native  ash  was  chosen  as  the 
wood,  and  seats  were  made  of 
rushes,  haircloth  or  leather. 

The  vogue  of  Mission  did  a 
great  deal  to  introduce  simple 
forms  of  cottage  furniture,  and  by 
the  ridicule  which  its  advocates 
threw  upon  over-adorned  furni- 
ture, helped  to  banish  cheap  ap- 
plique machine  carvings  and  other 


monstrosities.  Indeed,  Mission 
furniture  played  an  important  part 
in  the  upbuilding  of  American 
taste,  not  so  much  by  what  it  of- 
fered as  by  what  it  taught  to  avoid. 

In  studying  ancient  or  modern 
furniture  there  are  two  principal 
distinctions  of  furniture  according 
to  form,  namely,  between  case  fur- 
niture and  frame  furniture,  that  is 
to  say  between  box  furniture  and 
skeletonized  furniture,  between 
furniture  for  storage  and  furniture 
constructed  to  support  the  human 
body. 

Chests  and  the  cabinets  derived 
from  them  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies are  the  principal  forms  of 
case  furniture.  Chairs  and  beds 
and  tables  are  the  principal  forms 
of  frame  furniture.  There  is  also 
much  furniture  of  a  mixed  type 
which  serves  both  for  storage  and 
for  the  body,  such  as  chests  used  to 
sit*  on  and  dine  from  and  lie  upon. 
The  most  distinguished  example  of 
the  seat  chests  is  a  Florentine  cas- 
sapanca  (chest-bench),  with  high 
back  and  arms  and  case  construc- 
tion. 

The  two  fundamental  style  divi- 
sions are  Classic  and  Romantic. 
Classic  is  rectilinear  and  symmetri- 
cal. Romantic  is  curvilinear  and 
irregular.  Greek  architecture  is 
the  extreme  of  Classic.  Japanese 
painting  is  the  extreme  of  Roman- 
tic. Classic  leans  on  geometry. 
Romantic  leans  on  nature. 

Classic  is  more  human.  Ro- 
mantic is  more  divine.  Art  is  what 
man  makes.  Nature  is  what  God 
makes.  Man  works  with  plumb 
line  and  foot  rule.  God  works 
on  an  infinite  scale.  Nature  is  the 
raw  material  out  of  which  man 
creates  Art  for  human  needs.  God's 
architecture  is  vastly  grander  than 
human  architecture.  But  man- 
built  houses,  with  horizontal  floors 
and  perpendicular  walls,  are  better 
than  caves  to  live  in,  and  man-built 
churches  and  cathedrals  are  better 
than  hills  and  valleys  and  moun- 
tains for  the  celebration  of  re- 
ligious ceremonies. 

Classic  and  Romantic  are  com- 
parative terms.  No  style  is  abso- 
lutely Classic.  If  it  were  it  would 
look  like  Geometry.  No  style  is 
absolutely  Romantic.  If  it  were  it 
would  be  worse  than  Art  Nouveau. 
The  round  arches  of  Roman,  in- 
herited from  architecture  de- 
veloped in  brick  in  Mesopotamia, 
make  Roman  less  Classic  than 
Greek. 

The  virtues  of  Classic  are  sim- 
plicity and  balance  and  proportion 
and  static  beauty  of  form.  The 
virtues  of  Romantic  are  variety 
and  mystery  and  passion  and  move- 
ment and  life.  But  exaggerated 
Classic  is  apt  to  be  hard  and  dry 
and  monotonous  and  uninteresting, 
while  exaggerated  Romantic  is 
restless  and  illogical. 

From  "Decorative  Furniture," 
by  George  Leland  Hunter,  pub- 
lished by  the  Dean-Hicks  Co. 


A  Real  Luxury  that 
Becomes  an  Economy 

CHASE  VELMO.  although  it 
"is  among  the  costliest  of 
upholstery  fabrics,  is  the  most 
economical.  It  will  resist  hard 
service  for  years  without  show- 
ing noticeable  signs  of  wear. 
It  never  fades.  It  is  in  itself 
cleanly  and  easily  cleaned;  it  is 
indescribably  lustrous  in  ap- 
pearance and  luxuriously  rich 
to  the  touch.  Wherever  up- 
holstery must  withstand  un- 
usual service  and  where  beauty 
and  richness  are  the  first 
thought,  the  favored  fabric  is 
Chase  VELMO. 

When  buying  new  and  re- 
covering old  furniture  ask  your 
furniture  dealer,  decorator  or 
upholsterer  for  genuine  Chase 
VELMO.  The  name  and  trade 
mark  are  stamped  on  the  back 
of  every  yard. 

Made  by 

Sanford  Mills 

SANFORD  MAINE 


Selling  Agents 

L.  C.  Chase  &  Co.,  Boston 
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Individual   Travel 
Service 

Steamship  Reservations 
Hotel  Reservations         Railroad  Tickets 

Aeroplane  Reservations 

Pullman  Reservations  Insurance 

Vises  and  Passports 

F)R  such  persons  as  are  unable  or  indisposed 
to  travel  on  Conducted  Tours,  an  Indepen- 
dent Travel  Service  has  been  instituted  by  Arts 
&  Decoration. 

It  means  the  compilation  of  the  traveler's 
itinerary,  neatly  typewritten  and  bound  into  a 
folder  which  will  fit  into  any  pocket.  It  means 
that  stop-overs  are  pre-arranged  and  clearly 
indicated  on  the  itinerary,  and  that  the  traveler's 
tickets  are  purchased  accordingly. 

It  means  that  railroad,  steamship,  Pullman, 
hotel  and  sightseeing  accomodations  are  ar- 
ranged in  advance,  and  that  the  necessary  tickets 
and  coupons  are  procured  and  delivered  to  the 
traveler  before  he  departs. 

TRAVEL    DEPARTMENT 

Arts  &  Decoration 
50  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City 


The  Personal  Touch  In  Your 
Correspondence 

All  the  charm  of  your  personality  can  be  conveyed  through  atten- 
tion to  the  niceties  which  make  perfection.  The  personal  touch  in 
correspondence  is  enhanced  by  using  our  dainty 

Priscilla  Personal  Printed  Stationery 


200  Single  Sheets,  6x7  inches 

(Printed  with   name  and  address) 
100  Envelopes  to  match 

(With  same  printing  on  the  flap) 


1 


(West  of  Denver 
and  outside 

U.  S.  add  10%) 


Send  us  a  dollar  with  your  name  and  address  written  plainly  (not 
more  than  3  lines).  In  a  few  days  you  will  receive  a  box  of  exquisite 
Priscilla  Personal  Stationery  with  your  name  and  address  printed  in 
rich  dark  Blue  Ink  on  pure  White  Bond  Paper.  We  guarantee  to 
please  you.      Order  today. 

HERMAN    GOLDBERGER 

110-S  HIGH  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

In  Business  Since   1899 


Imagination  and  Garden  Making 


(Continued  ft 

incongruity,  or  even  the  suggestion 
of  any  incongruity.  It  is  a  divert- 
ing incident  and  enlivens  the  pool. 

The  pool  itself  is  happily  con- 
ceived, and  even  though  the  water 
has  to  be  conducted  all  the  way 
from  the  house,  the  provision  of 
piping  and  drainage  is  well  worth 
the  trouble  and  expense  involved. 
Water,  either  running  or  in  a 
pool,  always  lends  life  and  interest 
to  any  garden  scheme  and,  like- 
wise, increases  the  impression  of 
space,  making  a  really  small  place 
appear  much  larger  than  it  is. 
Furthermore,  a  pool  of  this  sort 
gives  a  welcome  opportunity  for 
rock  gardening  along  the  edges 
and  also  for  growing  aquatic 
plants.  In  this  Hackensack  pool 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
opportunity  in  both  respects.  An- 
other thing  the  pool  does  is  to 
assist  in  furnishing  agreeable  vis- 
tas, and  in  a  garden  of  circum- 
scribed limits  this  is  particularly 
desirable.  The  whole  of  this  gar- 
den is  so  contrived  that  it  is  rich 
in  that  respect,  and  yet  it  is  alto- 
gether   unpretentious    and    simple. 

As  will  be  seen  by  inspecting 
the  plan,  the  back  of  the  garden 
is  considerably  more  than  half- 
bounded    by    the    greenhouse    and 
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the  garage  adjoining  it.  It  ha* 
been  ingeniously  arranged  that  the 
garden  front  of  the  garage  is  made 
into  a  loggia  or  tea-house  from 
which  there  is  a  pleasant  outlook  ' 
over  the  pool.  The  approach  to 
the  tea-house  over  the  little  Japa- 
nese footbridge  seems  peculiarly 
appropriate  in  this  case.  One  of  I 
the  illustrations  shows  how  the 
garage  is  fitted  in  back  of  the  tea- 
house and  there  is  really  no  sug- 
gestion of  its  presence  unless  one 
deliberately  goes  out  of  the  way 
and  looks  around  the  corner. 

That  this  Hackensack  garden 
has  character,  and  that  it  is  grati- 
fying to  look  upon,  are  patent 
facts.  That  it  also  has  staying 
quality  is  evident.  What  is  most 
important  about  it,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  its  site  offered  no  induce- 
ment or  suggestion  whatever  and 
that  it  was  made  out  of  the  whole 
cloth,  so  to  speak,  purely  through 
the  agency  of  imagination  in  the 
first  place.  And  that  is  really 
what  imagination  does  —  makes 
something  out  of  nothing.  It  is 
about  the  only  known  quality  that 
has  that  power,  hence  the  impor- 
tance of  cultivating  it,  not  only 
with  a  view  to  garden-making,  but 
for  everything  else  as  well. 


The  Indian  Dance  from  an  Artist's  A 
Point  of  View 


(Continued  from   page    17) 


make  friends  among  this  perfectly 
absurd  class  of  brain-workers.  And 
unfortunately  this  class  of  friends 
seem  able  to  bring  down  an  ava- 
lanche of  publicity  and  state  the 
Indian's  case  in  terms  favorable  to 
him." 

Therefore,  it  evidently  seems  to 
these  "protectors"  of  the  Indians 
that  if  they  can  stop  the  Indian 
ceremonials,  they  might  lessen  the 
friendly  attitude  toward  these  peo- 
ple. And  the  work  of  "taking 
care"  of  the  Indians  would  be  sim- 
plified. Of  course,  this  is  just  a 
guess  on  my  part.  I  have  tried  to 
discover  their  reason  for  doing 
away  with  the  ceremonials,  and  as 
all  the  statements  made  by  the 
young  woman  belonging  to  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  seem  piffling  absurdities, 
I  have  looked  back  of  the  situation 
into  what  might  be  primal  causes. 

I  have  found  that  very  few  peo- 
ple, even  those  living  in  their 
immediate  vicinity,  know  the  In- 
dians at  all.  The  white  races  and 
the  Indians  are  so  fundamen- 
tally apart  that  an  intimacy  is  es- 


sentially impossible.  This  is  true 
of  the  Chinese  people  and  the 
white  race,  largely  true  of  India 
and  the  white  races.  Spiritually 
and  mentally  the  races  do  not 
amalgamate.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  always  found  the  Indians  hos- 
pitable, and  above  all  things  they 
are  the  friends  of  art.  Frequently 
the  audiences  that  are  drummed 
up  by  the  adjacent  towns  are  rude 
and  unappreciative,  often  insulting 
to  the  Indian — in  fact  the  only 
satisfaction  I  can  think  of  in  con- 
nection with  stopping  these  cere- 
monials is  that  it  would  keep  away 
the  curiosity  seekers,  the  jeer- 
ing, unsympathetic,  unappreciative 
crowds. 

But  I  still  hope  that  the  value 
of  the  Indians  to  this  country,  their 
philosophy,  their  art,  their  dignity, 
their  immense  inspiration  to  mod- 
ern artists  and  writers,  will  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  Indian  Bureau  and 
that  what  is  left  of  a  beautiful, 
early  civilization  will  be  allowed 
to  survive  with  its  soul  as  well  as 
its  bodv  intact. 
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Chapman  Decorating  Company 


Interior  Decorators 

Importers 

Designers 

Cabinet  Makers 


1 608-10  Walnut  Street 

Factory:  909  Hamilton  Street 

Studio:  915  Buttonwood 

PHILADELPHIA 


A  corner  of  dining-room.     Dean  Osborne  Residence,  showing  scenic-America  in  old  hand  blocked 
wallpaper,  side  table  old  walnut  green  marble  top.     Gilt  eagle  console  table. 
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Hnriwtf  Staineit  Qlass 


IN  DEOOJSATIVE  PANELS 

FROM 

CASTLES  AND  HISTORICAL  HOUSES  IN 

ENGLAND 
MADE  IN  THE  XIV  XV  8$  XVI  CENTURIES 
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The  House  of  Old  Fabrics" 


CPECIALIZES  in  Antique  Materials.    Chintz, 
Brocades    and   Velvets.      Cushions,    Table 
Runners  and  Piano  Covers.    Rare  textiles. 
Also  Spanish  Furniture. 

Carvalho  Bros. 


520  Madison  Avenue 


New  York 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


1865 


1924 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  CENTURY 


Annual  Reduction  Sale 


of 


FURS 


At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices 


-?-* 


WE   INVITE   COMPARISON  OF   PRICE, 
QUALITY  AND  WORKMANSHIP 


Particular  Attention  Is  Called  to  Our  Furs  for  Men 

Fur  and  Fur  Lined  Coats 


G.  G.  Shayne  &  Co. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

Strictly  Reliable  Furs 

126  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Plaster  Amenities  and   Modern 
Decoration 


(Continued  from  page  26) 


Henry  VII.,  and  were  succeeded 
by  increasing  numbers  of  their 
countrymen  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

These  Italian  stuccatori  did  a 
great  deal  of  excellent  work  them- 
selves, some  of  which  may  still  be 
seen.  What  is  more  important, 
however,  is  that  they  taught  the 
English  craftsmen  the  art  and  they, 


stances  the  modeling  was  executed 
by  the  plasterer  as  he  worked 
along,  quite  independently  of 
moulds;  at  other  times,  the  little 
detached  units,  such  as  sprigs  of 
flowers  and  leafage,  were  pressed 
in  the  moist  parge  from  moulds  or, 
being  first  moulded  and  allowed  to 
dry,  were  set  in  place  and  the  flat 
surface  plastered  around  them. 


This  classic  decoration 


plaster  is  the  work 
Stratford-on-A  von 


in  turn,  adapted  its  interpretation 
in  their  own  way,  making  such 
adaptations  as  either  their  taste  or 
their  skill  in  execution  dictated. 
In  this  way  there  grew  up  a  new 
plaster  tradition — the  art  of  mod- 
eling in  parge.  Parge  was  a  coarse 
plaster  of  creamy  color  and  mel- 
low texture,  very  tough  and  dura- 
ble, but  not  possessing  the  exquisite 
refinement  of  surface  displayed  by 
stucco-duro,  and,  therefore,  not 
suited  to  the  rendering  of  such 
delicately  and  subtly  modeled  mo- 
tifs as  were  used  in  Italy. 

The  parge  decorations  of  Tudor 
days  were  not  confined  to  the  elab- 
orate and  extensive  schemes  that 
often  covered  the  ceilings  and 
upper  wall  surfaces  of  paneled 
rooms  in  the  houses  of  the  great 
and  wealthy,  but  also  found  abun- 
dant expression  in  simple  but  vig- 
orous forms  that  appeared  in  even 
the  humblest  cottages.  Sometimes 
these  embellishments  were  merely 
conventionalized  flower  forms,  al- 
though more  ambitious  subjects 
were  not  infrequently  attempted, 
with  varying  degrees  of  success  ac- 
cording to  the  skill  of  the  work- 
men. Like  the  earlier  stucco-duro 
decorations  in  Italy,  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  century  parge 
decorations  were  sometimes  treated 
with  color  and  gilding,  or  just  a 
little  color  alone. 

These  parge  decorations,  crude 
as  they  often  were,  nevertheless 
imparted  a  very  appreciable  inter- 
est and  charm  to  the  English  in- 
teriors of  the  period.     In  many  in- 


A  great  many  of  the  parge  deco- 
rations have  been  widely  repro- 
duced and,  in  price,  are  well  with- 
in the  reach  of  any  to  whom  this 
form  of  embellishment  offers  an 
appeal.  It  is  customary  to  mould 
the  pieces  separately  and  then  ap- 
ply them  as  they  are  needed, 
smoothing  up  the  joints  between 
sections  of  continuous  motifs,  such 
as  running  vine  patterns,  or  setting 
detached  motifs  in  place  and  plas- 
tering the  flat  surface  around 
them.  They  can,  of  course,  be 
colored  or  left  the  natural  color  of 
the  parge,  according  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  individual. 

Some  of  the  more  urbane  forms 
of  plaster  decoration  for  walls  and 
ceilings  in  vogue  during  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  de- 
serve attention  quite  as  much  as 
the  parge  ornaments,  because  of 
their  ready  applicability  to  the 
homes  of  today. 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  in- 
definitely enumerating  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  using  the  resources 
of  plaster  decoration  to  good  pur- 
pose— all  of  them  interesting  and 
susceptible  of  adaptation  to  our 
present  needs — but  the  really  im- 
portant thing  is  to  set  people  think- 
ing and  to  get  them  to  realize  how 
much  there  is  to  be  gained  by  em- 
ploying moulded  reliefs  as  acces- 
sories to  the  gracing,  of  their 
rooms.  Any  degree  of  either  sim- 
plicity or  elaboration  may  be 
achieved,  and  in  many  cases  the 
cost  would  not  be  at  all  deterrent. 
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1HE  Harkness  Memorial  Tower  at  Yale!  What 
an  inspiration  for  the  artist  who  knows  the 
never-ending  joy  of  penciling. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  Earl  Horter  should 
have  selected  a  Dixon's  Eldorado  to  bring  to  you 
a  scene  of  such  quiet  charm  and  restful  beauty! 

ELSoradO 

~ine  master  drawing  pencil" 

Full-length  free  samples  on  request 

JOSEPH   DIXON   CRUCIBLE   COMPANY 

Pencil  Dept.  162-J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Distributors:— A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Pure   Color   Alone   Can   Resist 


Disintegration 


Cobwebs  are  woven  about  many  a  discarded  painting 
that  should  have  remained  beautiful  through  the  ages. 
It  is  the  artist  himself  who  may  determine  the  life  of  his 
painting.  Through  his  knowledge  and  choice  of  color  he 
may  preserve  his  work  for  many  generations  to  come,  or 
yet  again  he  may  even  live  to  watch  it  literally  picked 
to  pieces  by  atmospheric  changes  in  the  gallery  in  which 
it  rests. 

Impure  air,  condensation  and  evaporation  of  moisture, 
and  temperature  changes  soon  leave  their  mark  on  im- 
pure color.  Pure  color  alone  can  resist  these  adverse 
conditions,  and  Weber  Artist  Colors  are  guaranteed 
chemically  pure. 

"Artist's  Pigments,"  a  complete  reference  book  on  the 
chemistry  and  technology  of  artist's  pigments,  is  now  on 

paid  for  $2.50 

F.  WEBER  CO. 

1220  Buttonwood  Street 

Philadelphia 


St.  Louis 


Baltimore 


Wartist  l\ 
COL-OR3 


The  Colors  the  Old  Masters  would  have  used 


"The  house  ot  everyone  is  to  him  as  his  castle  and 
fortress,  as  well  for  his  defense  as  for  his  repose" 


Beauty  and  Security  Combine 

in  Indiana  Limestone 

Construction 

Down  the  ages  man  has  ever  loved  beauty 
expressed  in  stone — from  the  king  building 
his  great  courts  of  splendor,  to  the  peasant 
fashioning  his  little  hut  of  shelter. 

Today  we  see  this  same  tradition  perpetuated 
in  homes  built  of  Indiana  Limestone.  The 
builder  sees  in  his  material  the  same  beauty 
of  texture  and  color,  the  same  unchanging 
qualities  of  stability  and  permanence  that 
the  ancient  Pharaohs  saw  as  they  used  their 
unnumbered  legions  to  raise  palaces  and 
pyramids,  or  that  the  Trojans  saw  as  they 
builded  the  "topless  towers  of  mium." 

There  can  exist  no  doubt  that  Indiana  Lime- 
stone homes  outlive  those  constructed  of  any 
other  building  material  now  in  use. 


Our  handsomely  illustrated  booklet  which  tells  the 
story  of  Indiana  Limestone  will  be  sent  free  upon 
request.  Address  Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymens 
Association,  Box  778,  Bedford,  Indiana. 


The  Nation's  Building  Stone 
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regulation.  The  Minne- 
apolis is  furnished  as 
■itainlard  equipment  on 
leading  o  i  1  burners, 
both  power  and  gravity 
types.  Ask  if  the  burner 
is  Minneapolis-equipped 
before  you  buy. 


WatcHes  the  fire 

wTule  the  family's 

away 

All  tlif  enjoyment  of  going  out  is  spoiled  when  >ou 
have  to  worry  about  your  heating  plant. 
Minneapolis  automatic  temperature  control  completely 
relieves  you  of  such  anxiety.  Fire  up  before  you  go 
and  leave  your  heating  plant  in  charge  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Heat  llegulnhir.  Absolutely  safe,  no  fire  hazard. 
Simply  supply  fuel  and  the  "Minneapolis"  will  take 
care  of  dampers,  drafts,  m  valves,  check  the  fire  when 
necessary  and  maintain  exactly  the  temperature  desired. 
The  Minneapolis  is  a  money-saving  luxury.  It  keeps 
the  temperature  uniform,  the  rooms  comfortable,  the 
home  healthful.  Day  and  night  it  maintains  its  vigil; 
automatically  lowers  the  temperature  at  night  and  au- 
tomatically opens  drafts  in  the  morning  while  the  fam- 
ily slumbers.  You  dress  in  comfort.  Saves  early  morn- 
ing trips  to  the  basement.  Saves  steps  all  day  long. 
Saves  fuel,   too— no  overheating  or  underheating. 

matic   temperature  control   is   a  necessity  for   corn- 
er   comfort.       Quickly    and    easily    installed    in    any 
',   on   any  heating  plant,   burning   any   fuel. 
See   your    heating   man.      Write  us    for   booklet, 
"The  Convenience  of  Comfort." 

MINNEAPOLIS     HEAT     REGULATOR    CO. 
2789    Fourth    Ave.,    So.,    Minneapolis.    Minn. 
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IMMMMPOLIS 

Heat  HM@mMT©n 

The  Heart  of  the  Heating  Plant" 
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Member  of  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
4  Campden  Hill  Road Kensington,  London,  W.  8 

Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

ENQUIRIES  INVITED 

SPECIALITY:— EARLY  WATERFORD  CANDELABRA  AND  CHAN- 
DELIERS AND  OLD  ENGLISH  AND  IRISH  GLASS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

We  Also  Have  a  Large  Stock  of  Old  English  China  and  Furniture 


One  each  of  a  pair  of  Waterford  Cut  Glass  Candelabra,  for  two  and  one 
lights  respectively.    Height  25"  and  20". 


The  Modern  Piano's  Grandparents 
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ported  into  this  country  from  1766 
to  1820  to  supply  the  demand  of  the 
well-to-do  class  of  citizens  and  in 
the  following  names,  doubtless, 
many  will  recognize  old  family 
possessions.  Among  these  were  in- 
struments made  by  Broadwood, 
Longman  and  Broaderlip,  South- 
well, Clementil  Collard  and  Col- 
lard,  Astor,  Ganer,  Wornum  and 
Sturm  and  Errard,  a  celebrated 
French  maker.  That  Errard's 
workmanship  was  most  superior  is 
attested  by  a  handsome  instrument 
of  Buhla  mahogany  with  most  elab- 
orate brass  trimmings. 

Before  piano-making  became  an 
established  industry  in  this  country, 
the  foreign  ones  were  used  so  ex- 
tensively and  were  so  popular  that 
when  American  firms  did  begin  to 
produce  these  instruments,  they 
were  obligated  to  cater  to  this  for- 
eign preference  by  various  little 
conceits. 

For  example,  the  early  pianos  of 
Hiskey  of  Baltimore,  bore  the 
statement  on  the  name  board,  that 
he  was  a  piano  maker  from  Vienna. 
John  Loud  of  Philadelphia  placed 
under  his  name,  the  magic  words, 
"from  London."  This  was  a  prac- 
tice adopted  by  all  of  the  American 
pioneers  in  piano  construction  as  a 
means  to  securing  sales  for  their 
wares.  The  best  illustration  of  this 
practice  is  to  be  found  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  Scheer  of  Philadelphia, 
who,  although  his  instruments  were 
reputed  to  be  possessed  of  excep- 
tional merits,  added  the  words. 
"Late  Maker  to  their  Majesties, 
the  King  and  Princess  of  Den- 
mark." 

To  Philadelphia  belongs  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  city  in  the 
United  States  to  manufacture 
pianos  and  naturally  much  inter- 
est centers  around  the  primitive 
specimens  that  were  created  in  the 
Quaker  City. 

Just  a  year  before  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  established 
the  colonies  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  John  Belmont  in  1775 
with  modern  business  progress  ad- 
vertised that  he  was  located  at 
Third  street  below  Green  and 
that  he  had  just  finished  an  extra- 
ordinary instrument  by  the  name 
of  "pianoforte"  made  of  mahog- 
any, in  the  manner  of  a  harpsi- 
chord with  hammers  and  some 
changes.  This  comes  down  in  his- 
tory as  the  first  advertisement  of  a 
native  pianomaker.  The  second 
American  maker  was  James  Juli- 
ann,  corner  Fourth  and  Arch 
streets,  who  announced  in  1786, 
the  great  American  pianoforte  of 
his  own  invention. 

The  General  Advertiser  in 
1790  speaks  of  American  musical 
instrument-making  as  having  ar- 
rived at  great  perfection  in  Phila- 
delphia and  says:  'An  ingenious 
artist  has  lately  completed  several 
pianofortes,  in  point  of  workman- 
ship, nothing  inferior  to  the  im- 
ported   ones."      Their    superiority 


: 


was  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
those  made  in  London  did  not 
stand  the  dr\  climate  of  this  coun- 
try, and  also  that  Philadelphia 
pianos  were  put  together  with 
screws  while  the  foreign  ones  were 
only  glued. 

Philadelphia  also  produced  the 
first  upright.  John  J.  Hawkins  an 
Englishman  residing  in  that  city 
patented  February  12,  1800,  an 
improvement  on  the  pianoforte 
which  he  manufactured  under  the 
name  of  the  "Patent  Portable 
Grand  Piano." 

Other  Philadelphia  pianos  in  the 
collection,  are  those  of  Charles  Al- 
brecht,  1788;  Charles  Tawes, 
1790,  and  1793;  Harper  and 
Fagan,  1797;  Charles  Pomner, 
1813.  In  the  period  from  1820  to 
1840  a  number  of  other  firms  were 
also  established,  among  which  are 
Emilius  Scherr,  Conrad  Meyer, 
James  Stewart,  D.  B.  Grove,  Fuer- 
ing,  Charles  Baker,  Alpheus  Bab- 
cock  and  Shoemaker.  The  Loud 
family  is  represented  by  seven  in- 
struments made  during  the  career 
of  their  house,  from  1816  to  1861. 

New  York,  Boston  and  Balti- 
more are  all  represented  in  the 
Worch  Collection  and  many  old 
friends  will  be  recognized  in  the 
names  of  the  piano-makers  of 
those  cities.  Boston  was  a  little 
behind  Philadelphia  since  it  was  in 
1798  that  Benjamin  Crehore,  of  M 
Milton,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  started 
his  work  there.  He  was  the  first 
American  in  Massachusetts  to  fol- 
low this  craft.  There  were  piano- 
makers  in  other  cities,  but  they 
were  not  Americans,  generally  Eng- 
lish, Scotch,  Germans  and  Swedes. 

Two  of  Boston's  pioneers  are 
still  remembered  for  their  excel- 
lent workmanship.  They  were 
John  Osborne  and  Alpheus  Bab- 
cock.  Both  showed  remarkable 
ability  and  mechanical  skill.  Bab- 
cock  was  the  first  to  introduce  iron 
into  piano-making.  The  collection 
contains  one  of  Osborne's  instru- 
ments dated  1818  and  another  of 
1828,  besides  fourteen  others  of 
Boston  manufacture  during  the 
period  of  1820  to  1845.  The  work 
of  Babcock  is  traced  through  five 
bearing  his  name  and  dating  from 
1815  to  1830. 

New  York  is  also  well  repre- 
sented in  the  group  as  there  are  at 
least  six  alone  by  the  Gieb  family, 
in  1902,  whose  name  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  making  of  pianos 
in  New  York  for  forty  years. 
Waitesand  Charters,  1903,  Robert 
and  William  Nunns,  and  Nunns 
and  Clark  enjoyed  enviable  reputa- 
tions as  leading  manufacturers  of 
their  day.  Seven  instruments  are 
shown  to  bear  witness  to  the  excel- 
lence of  their  products. 

Baltimore,    too,    started    the    in- 
dustry, but  not  until  1810.  Twelve 
samples    show-    the    different    style 
cases  and  cabinet  work  that  distin- 
( Continued  on  page  66) 
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GIFTS  WITH  REAL  DISTINCTION 

Exclusive  designs  in  hand-wrought  silver,  jewelry,  pewtei 
copper,  textiles,  mirrors,  pottery,  glass,  etc. 


WINSOR  &  NEWTON'S 

Studio  Oil  Colours 

Water  Colours       / 

Nearly   100   years  of  pre-              /\  ^J 

eminence  among  artists            .^H0 
everywhere.                          _^^H 

W^r               Write  for 

'                    Catalog  A- 

Everything  for  the   Artist 

tylNSQR*  NEWTON 

"  INCORPORATED  ■» 

EvEri/thinq  For  the  Artist 

31  East  17 -St.  NewYorr 

Dislribulors  :  THE  HUCK:S  OWENS  CO  .  LTD..  MoiUreal-Otlawa-Toronlo -Winnipeg 


Spring  Shirtings 

of  Unusual  Character 

FOR  Spring  and  Southern  Wear  we 
are  now  showing  wide  assortments 
in  most  Distinctive  French  and  English 
Shirtings  of  Highest  Character. 

Making  Shirts  to  Measure  is  a  Highly 
Specialized  Business  with  us  and  our 
Exceptional  Facilities,  Expert  Fitting, 
and  Finest  Shirting  Materials  afford 
many  advantages  in   Unusual   Quality. 

Highest  Quality  necessarily  costs  more 
than  do  ordinary  grades,  but  our  prices 
are  not  excessive,  such  as  an  Exclusive 
Reputation  ofttimes  suggests. 

Shirts   to  Measure  from   $8.00  upward 

<*/!>.  Sm£&j<x  §>  (§0fnjiarui> 

SHIRTMAKERS  AND  HABERDASHERS  @ 

512  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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regulation.  The  Mimic 
iipolis  is  furnished  as 
standard  equipment  on 
leading  o  i  1  burners, 
both  power  and  gravity 
types.  Ask  if  the  burner 
is  Minneapolis-equipped 
before   you   buy. 


Watches  the  fire 

wkile  tke  family's 

away 

have  to  worry  ab.ml  your  heating  plant. 
Minneapolis  automatic  temperature  control  completely 
relieves  you  of  such  anxiety.  Fire  up  before  you  go 
and  leave  your  heating  plant  in  charge  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Heat  Regulator.  Absolutely  sale,  no  lire  hazard. 
Simply  supply  fuel  and  the  "Minneapolis"  will  take 
care  of  dampers,  drafts,  or  valves,  check  the  fire  when 
necessary  and  maintain  exactly  the  temperature  desired. 
The  Minneapolis  is  a  money-saving  luxury.  It  keeps 
the  temperature  uniform,  the  rooms  comfortable,  the 
home  healthful.  Day  and  night  it  maintains  its  vigil: 
automatically  lower-  the  temperature  at  night  and  au- 
tomatically opens  drafts  in  the  morning  while  the  fam- 


comfort.     Sav 


i    the   basement.      Sav 
too — no  overheating  o 


the   Minneapoli: 


ling 


Wi 


"The  Convenience 
MINNEAPOLIS     HEAT     REGULATOR    CO. 
2789    Fourth    Ave..   So..    Minneapolis.    Minn. 

Branch   offices   in   principal  cities  render  a 


Wi 


1MMMMPQUS 

"The  Heart  of  the  Heating  Plant" 


%)e{omo4ne, 

Member  of  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
4  Campden  Hill  Road  Kensington,  London,  W.  8 


Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

ENQUIRIES  INVITED 

SPECIALITY:— EARLY  WATERFORD  CANDELABRA  AND  CHAN- 
DELIERS AND  OLD  ENGLISH  AND  IRISH  GLASS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

We  Also  Have  a  Large  Stock  of  Old  English  China  and  Furniture 


One  each  of  a  pair  of  Waterford  Cut  Glass  Candelabra,  for  two  and  one 
lights  respectively.    Height  25"  and  20". 


The  Modern  Piano's  Grandparents 


{Continued  from   page  41) 


ported  into  this  country  from  1766 
to  1820  to  supply  the  demand  of  the 
well-to-do  class  of  citizens  and  in 
the  following  names,  doubtless, 
many  will  recognize  old  family 
possessions.  Among  these  were  in- 
struments made  by  Broadwbod, 
Longman  and  Broaderlip,  South- 
well, Clementil  Collard  and  Col- 
lard,  Astor,  Ganer,  Wornum  and 
Sturm  and  Errard,  a  celebrated 
French  maker.  That  Errard's 
workmanship  was  most  superior  is 
attested  by  a  handsome  instrument 
of  Buhla  mahogany  with  most  elab- 
orate brass  trimmings. 

Before  piano-making  became  an 
established  industry  in  this  country, 
the  foreign  ones  were  used  so  ex- 
tensively and  were  so  popular  that 
when  American  firms  did  begin  to 
produce  these  instruments,  they 
were  obligated  to  cater  to  this  for- 
eign preference  by  various  little 
conceits. 

For  example,  the  early  pianos  of 
Hiskey  of  Baltimore,  bore  the 
statement  on  the  name  board,  that 
he  was  a  piano  maker  from  Vienna. 
John  Loud  of  Philadelphia  placed 
under  his  name,  the  magic  words, 
"from  London."  This  was  a  prac- 
tice adopted  by  all  of  the  American 
pioneers  in  piano  construction  as  a 
means  to  securing  sales  for  their 
wares.  The  best  illustration  of  this 
practice  is  to  be  found  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  Scheer  of  Philadelphia, 
who,  although  his  instruments  were 
reputed  to  be  possessed  of  excep- 
tional merits,  added  the  words. 
"Late  Maker  to  their  Majesties, 
the  King  and  Princess  of  Den- 
mark." 

To  Philadelphia  belongs  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  city  in  the 
United  States  to  manufacture 
pianos  and  naturally  much  inter- 
est centers  around  the  primitive 
specimens  that  were  created  in  the 
Quaker  City. 

Just  a  year  before  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  established 
the  colonies  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  John  Belmont  in  1775 
with  modern  business  progress  ad- 
vertised that  he  was  located  at 
Third  street  below  Green  and 
that  he  had  just  finished  an  extra- 
ordinary instrument  by  the  name 
of  "pianoforte"  made  of  mahog- 
any, in  the  manner  of  a  harpsi- 
chord with  hammers  and  some 
changes.  This  comes  down  in  his- 
tory as  the  first  advertisement  of  a 
native  pianomaker.  The  second 
American  maker  was  James  Juli- 
ann,  corner  Fourth  and  Arch 
streets,  who  announced  in  1786, 
the  great  American  pianoforte  of 
his  own  invention. 

The  General  Advertiser  in 
1790  speaks  of  American  musical 
instrument-making  as  having  ar- 
rived at  great  perfection  in  Phila- 
delphia and  says:  "An  ingenious 
artist  has  lately  completed  several 
pianofortes,  in  point  of  workman- 
ship, nothing  inferior  to  the  im- 
ported   ones."      Their    superiority 


was  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
those  made  in  London  did  not 
stand  the  dry  climate  of  this  coun- 
try, and  also  that  Philadelphia 
pianos  were  put  together  with 
screws  while  the  foreign  ones  were 
onl}   glued. 

Philadelphia  also  produced  the 
first  upright.  John  J.  Hawkins  an 
Englishman  residing  in  that  city- 
patented  February  12,  1800,  an 
improvement  on  the  pianoforte 
which  he  manufactured  under  the 
name  of  the  "Patent  Portable 
Grand  Piano." 

Other  Philadelphia  pianos  in  the 
collection,  are  those  of  Charles  Al- 
brecht,  1788;  Charles  Tawes, 
1790,  and  1793;  Harper  and 
Fagan,  1797;  Charles  Pomner, 
1813.  In  the  period  from  1820  to 
1840  a  number  of  other  firms  were 
also  established,  among  which  are 
Emilius  Scherr,  Conrad  Meyer, 
James  Stewart,  D.  B.  Grove,  Fuer- 
ing,  Charles  Baker,  Alpheus  Bab- 
cock  and  Shoemaker.  The  Loud 
family  is  represented  by  seven  in- 
struments made  during  the  career 
of  their  house,  from  1816  to  1861. 
New  York,  Boston  and  Balti- 
more are  all  represented  in  the 
Worch  Collection  and  many  old 
friends  will  be  recognized  in  the 
names  of  the  piano-makers  of 
those  cities.  Boston  was  a  little 
behind  Philadelphia  since  it  was  in 
1798  that  Benjamin  Crehore,  of 
Milton,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  started 
his  work  there.  He  was  the  first 
American  in  Massachusetts  to  fol- 
low this  craft.  There  were  piano- 
makers  in  other  cities,  but  they 
were  not  Americans,  generally  Eng- 
lish, Scotch,  Germans  and  Swedes. 
Two  of  Boston's  pioneers  are 
still  remembered  for  their  excel- 
lent workmanship.  They  were 
John  Osborne  and  Alpheus  Bab- 
cock.  Both  showed  remarkable 
ability  and  mechanical  skill.  Bab- 
cock  was  the  first  to  introduce  iron 
into  piano-making.  The  collection 
contains  one  of  Osborne's  instru- 
ments dated  1818  and  another  of 
1828,  besides  fourteen  others  of 
Boston  manufacture  during  the 
period  of  1820  to  1845.  The  work 
of  Babcock  is  traced  through  five 
bearing  his  name  and  dating  from 
1815  to  1830. 

New  York  is  also  well  repre- 
sented in  the  group  as  there  are  at 
least  six  alone  by  the  Gieb  family, 
in  1902,  whose  name  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  making  of  pianos 
in  New  York  for  forty  years. 
Waitesand  Charters,  1903,  Robert 
and  William  Nunns,  and  Nunns 
and  Clark  enjoyed  enviable  reputa- 
tions as  leading  manufacturers  of 
their  day.  Seven  instruments  are 
shown  to  bear  witness  to  the  excel- 
lence of  their  products. 

Baltimore,    too,    started    the    in- 
dustry, but  not  until  1810.  Twelve 
samples    show    the    different    style 
cases  and  cabinet  work  that  distin- 
{Continued  on  page  66) 
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Spring  Shirtings 

of  Unusual  Character 

FOR  Spring  and  Southern  Wear  we 
are  now  showing  wide  assortments 
in  most  Distinctive  French  and  English 
Shirtings  of  Highest  Character. 

Making  Shirts  to  Measure  is  a  Highly 
Specialized  Business  with  us  and  our 
Exceptional  Facilities,  Expert  Fitting, 
and  Finest  Shirting  Materials  afford 
many  advantages  in   Unusual  Quality. 

Highest  Quality  necessarily  costs  more 
than  do  ordinary  grades,  but  our  prices 
are  not  excessive,  such  as  an  Exclusive 
Reputation  ofttimes  suggests. 

Shirts   to  Measure  from  $8.00  upward 
SH1RTMAKERS  AND  HABERDASHERS     @ 

512  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

PARIS,  2  RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 
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Your  Home  Too  Can  Have 
Beautiful  Curtains 

Bluebird  Rods  make  artistic  curtain  draping 
easy,  for  they  are  new  and  practical  with  marked 
improvements  over  old-style  rods. 

No    knobs    or    unsightly   ends;    won't 
tarnish;  keep  curtains  clean,  neat,  sanitary. 

Sag-proof   ribs   give    strength,   efficiency, 
and  long  life. 

Single,  double  and  triple  styles  finished  in 
Satin  Gold  and  White  Enamel. 

J}(ue6icd 

FLAT-Extending 

CURTAIN   RODS 


Fig.  1.  Simple  Bluebird  bracket  quickly 
attached.  Fig  2.  Curved  ends  that  hook 
on  easily,  yet  won't  come  off  accidentally. 


H.  L.  JUDD  COMPANY,  Inc.,  New  York 
"Makers  of   Home  Accessories    for   Over  fo  Year 


EstaBlished  J374- 

2 and  4  E  Forty-Fourth Street 
NE  W  YORK 


\I7  E  T  Z  E  L      are 

tailors  for  men 
desiring  to  be  groomed 
correctly  in  every  de- 
tail— it  has  ever  been 
their  privilege  to  serve 
a  distinguished  clien- 
tele. 


America  Is  Beginning  to  Inspire 
European  Art  / 


(Continued  from   page   18) 


asked,  "that  the  one  quality  we  are 
most  loath  to  tolerate  in  a  writer 
is  a  suggestion  of  arrogance,  of  im- 
plied superiority,  of  mental  brag- 
gadocio? We  know  that  arro- 
gance and  braggadocio  are  the  de- 
fense mechanisms  of  timid  and 
frightened  men,  painfully  con- 
scious of  an  actual  or  imagined  in- 
feriority. If  we  did  not  already 
know  that,  from  observation  of 
some  of  our  acquaintances,  modern 
psychology  has  instructed  us  in 
simple  human  truth.  Why  do  we 
not  recognize  this  phenomenon  for 
what  it  is  and  listen  to  what  the 
arrogant  and  swaggering  man  has 
to  say,  for  he  often  has  as  much  to 
say  as  the  unctuous  person  ?  Why 
do  we,  in  such  great  numbers,  re- 
sent any  one's  assuming  that  he  is 
our  superior  in  intelligence  or  emo- 
tional understanding?  We  are 
ready  to  concede,  at  least  to  our- 
selves, that  any  number  of  great 
artists  were  showered  at  birth  with 
more  native  gifts  than  we  possess, 
provided  they  show  humility  (real 
or  false)  before  us,  and  oil  their 
words  with  unction.  This  thing 
has  interested  me,  for  I  know  one 
brilliant  writer  who  is  detested  by 
many  people  because  of  a  touch  of 


arrogance  and  self-assurance  in  his 
work;  he  is  denounced  as  egotistic 
and  conceited.  I  know  another 
writer  who  is  thought  to  be  free 
from  all  conceit,  egotism,  and  self- 
assurance  and  full  of  humility  and 
meekness  because  of  an  unctuous 
quality  in  his  writing,  and  is  loved 
because  of  it.  In  sober  truth  the 
first  man  is  a  sweet-natured,  puz- 
zled, groping  altruist  beside  the 
other.  It  is  all  in  the  tone,  and 
because  the  unctuous  tone  may  be 
simulated,  it  frequently  results  in 
hypocrisy. 

It  would  seem  from  the  above 
that  I  did  all  the  talking,  but  that 
is  not  true.  That  was  merely  a 
conversation  opener,  a  conversa- 
tion which  spread  over  a  consider- 
able field  of  general  ideas  in  human 
psychology  and  modern  scientific 
discoveries,  until  I  discovered  that 
we  had  been  talking  steadily  for 
more  than  five  hours.  I  found 
Miss  Hurst  a  very  easy  person  to 
talk  to,  because  she  is  free  of  most 
of  the  fixed  ideas  which  make  so 
many  people  disinclined  to  alter 
their  comfortable  prejudices.  Her 
principal  reading  is  in  the  field  of 
biology  and  psychology. 


Tapestry  Weaving  in  Modern 
Times 


(Continued  from  page  35) 


price  is  higher  and  depends  greatly 
on  the  number  of  shuttles  used  in 
weaving. 

Most  tapestries  are  woven  50 
inches  wide,  although  there  are 
some  skillful  reproductions  of  fine 
hand-woven  Aubusson  and  Flemish 
panels  woven  as  wide  as  72  inches, 
and  with  the  designs  sometimes 
over  four  yards  long.  These  are 
frequently  used  by  decorators 
above  wainscoting  in  place  of  wall 
paper,  or  in  lieu  of  expensive  hand- 
made panels  over  side-boards  or 
mantelpieces. 

As  furniture  coverings,  tapes- 
tries are  most  desirable;  they  are 
durable  and  decorative;  they  are 
made  in  all  sorts  of  colorings 
which  are  generally  determined  by 
the  period  from  which  their  de- 
sign has  been  inspired.  Gothic 
and  old  English  styles.  Renaissance 
patterns,  Verdure  effects  suitable 
for  the  decoration  of  the  hall,  liv- 
ing-room or  dining-room ;  dainty 
French  designs,  Louis  XVI  stripes 


for  the  covering  of  boudoir  and 
bed-room  furniture;  dark  and 
light,  brilliant  and  subdued  effects, 
large  and  small  patterns  can  be 
found  in  infinite  varieties  in 
modern  tapestries.  Let  us  not 
forget  to  mention  an  unusually 
artistic  effect — a  resurrection  of  an 
old  and  aristocratic  way  of  uphol- 
stering which  is  yet  to  be  seen  in 
museums  and  antique  shops  on 
furniture  of  past  centuries — which 
can  be  obtained  by  using  a  modern 
panel,  or  fragment  of  panels,  for 
the  covering  of  sofas  and  arm- 
chairs. Artistic,  it  is  to  the  ut- 
most, as  it  does  away  with  the 
greatest  objection  one  may  have  to 
machine-made  tapestry  —  the  rep- 
etition of  the  pattern. 

An  interesting  example  of  the 
use  of  a  panel  for  furniture  cover- 
ing is  shown  by  our  illustration  of 
a  sofa  upholstered  with  the  same 
panel  as  pictured  at  the  bottom  of 
page  34. 
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A  Notable  Collection  of 

French  Furniture 

of  the  18th  Century 

together  with 
Fine  Reproductions 

and 
French  Furnishings 

now  on  view 


Antique  Furniture 

Rare  Books 

Prints 

Tapestries 

Interior  Decorations 

Objets  d'Art 


A  wall  in  the  French  Room 


The  ROSENBACH  GALLERIES 


1320  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


273  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


fLEAVENS  furniture 


COMPLETE  SETS— OR  INDIVIDUAL  PIECES 

For  complete  satisfaction  buy  your  furniture  the  Leavens'  way.  You  select  the  bedroom 
set.  breakfast  set  or  individual  pieces  you  prefer  and  have  them  finished  or  decorated  in 
accordance  with  your  personal  taste,  thus  attaining  perfect  harmony  with  surroundings. 
Leavens  Furniture — both  Decorated  and  Colonial — is  noted  for  its  beautiful  simplicity  of 


£ 


WILLIAM  LEAVENS   &  CO 

_         MANUFACTURERS 

Tttttttttttl     32  Canal  Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


SNOW-WHITE  STEEL 


In  Fine  Bathrooms 

s 


V 


In    snow- 


TEEL  Medicine  Cabin 
white  enamel,  with  each  coat  sep- 
arately baked,  are  beautiful  acces- 
sories suitable  for  the  finest  bathrooms. 
The  sturdy  durability  of  HESS  Steel  Cabi- 
nets prevents  warping,  sagging,  or  binding 
of  the  doors.  The  enamel  never  cracks  nor 
peels  off.  They  are  easily  kept  clean  and 
are  absolutely  sanitary.  Choice  of  several 
styles  and  sizes  with  plain  or  beveled  mir- 
ror and  polished  plate  glass  or  white  steel, 
removable,  adjustable  shelves. 

Ask  your  <h  nl,  r  <:r  Ciit  met  or  or 

write  for  catalogs 

HESS  WARMING  &.  VENTILATING  CO. 

Makers  of  HESS  Welded  Steel  FURNACES 

1226  Tacoma   Building,   Chicago 


CABINETS 

MttmmoRS 


jSn  o  n/-  Wh  ite  Ate  el 


Our  Entire   Stock  of   Linens  has 

been  substantially  reduced  in  price 

Illustrated  Sale  List  on  Request 

Mlpole^Rothers 

HOUSEHOLD   LINEN   SPECIALISTS,    ESTABLISHED  1766 

'jtiff/lxPfrv.  con  35 g>  St  JVeur  yor& 

Also  587  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.— LONDON— DUBLIN 
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4RTS  &  DECORATION 


By    GEORGE   LELAND    HUNTER 

Author  of  Decorative  Textiles,  etc.,  etc. 


Over  Nine  Hundred  Illustrations 
of  the  World's  Most  Famous  Fur- 
niture. 30  Remarkably  Beautiful 
Color  Plates.  450  pages  in  Halftone. 

This  book  is  almost  an  absolute  necessity 
to  the  interior  decorator,  architect,  furni- 
ture manufacturer,  dealer  or  salesman 
and     will     be     wanted    by    connoisseurs. 

The  edition  is  strictly  lim- 
ited. Like  its  companion  vol- 
ume "Decorative  Textiles"  it 
will  soon  be  exhausted  and 
copies  then  command  a  high 
premium. 

This  is  unquestionably  the 
most  comprehensive  book  on  fur- 
niture ever  issued.  It  is  a  thor- 
ough treatment  by  an  authority 
of  the  decorative  furniture  of  all 
periods,  from  early  Egypt  and 
Assyria  to  the  present  day.  It  is 
the  only  book  to  present  ade- 
quately the  furniture  of  early 
Egypt.  The  text  supplies  a  de- 
scriptive background  and  develops 
the  historical  sequence  of  furni- 
ture design,  accentuating  rela- 
tions never  before  made  clear. 
The  furniture  described  includes 
high  class  walnut,  mahogany  and 
satinwood  as  well  as  that  lac- 
quered, painted  and  gilded. 

$25.00  at   all  bookstores 


J.   B.   LIPPINCOTT   COMPANY, 

227    South    Sixth    Street, 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Dept.   A.   D.    1. 
Please   send    me    fully   illustrated    prospectus    of    Hunter's    DECO- 
RATIVE  FURNITURE,   price  $25.00. 


Under  Cover 

4  Gay  and  Caustic  Personal  Review  of  the  Latest  Books 
By  BENJAMIN  DK  CASSERES 


1  in  Tapestry  of  Life.  By  Ray- 
mond Blathwayt.  E.  P.  Hut- 
ton  and  Companj . 

I  HAVE  been  reading  tlii>  lx.uk 
off  and  on  for  a  week,  and  my 
admiration  for  the  man  Blathwayt 
and  his  book  grows  with  each  sit- 
ting. Here  is  the  admirable,  the 
perfect  autobiography.  The  author 
belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest  Eng- 
lish families  and  after  adventures 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  where 
he  has  taken  pot-luck  and  heaven- 
luck,  he  is  now  a  "movie"  actor 
(at  the  age  of  67)  in  Hollywood. 
There  is  a  divine  carelessness,  an 
epicureonism,  an  adjustable  intel- 
lectuality, a  buoyant  fatalism  in 
the  man's  life,  combined  with 
such  simplicity  and  such  evident 
honesty  that  when  I  go  to  Holly- 
wood this  winter,  Raymond  Blath- 
wayt will  be  the  first  man  I  will 
look  up. 

In  his  varied  and  colorful  career 
he  has  met  and  dined  and  wined 
with  almost  every  one  of  note — 
Max  Beerbohm,  Mark  Twain, 
Mav  Sinclair,  Lord  Northcliffe, 
H.  G.  Wells,  W.  W.  Jacobs,  W. 
T.  Stead,  Frank  Harris,  Arnold 
Bennett,  the  Churchills,  Robert 
Hichens — but  his  life  is  a  veritable 
Who's  Who  of  the  last  fifty  years. 
There  are  anecdotes  and  swiftly 
drawn  pen-portraits  of  all  the  per- 
sons he  has  met. 

He  is,  besides,  a  man  of  tre- 
mendous and  varied  reading.  Life 
has  taught  him  two  things — silence 
and  tolerance.  He  is  almost  child- 
like in  the  zest  with  which  he  de- 
scribes with  all  their  titles  the 
famous  persons  he  has  met.  He 
has  theories  and  epigrams  on  every 
problem  in  the  universe  and  on  all 
those  that  have  confronted  his  own 
mind  (he  began  life,  following  the 
high  Victorian  tradition,  as  a 
clergyman).  One  of  the  most 
charming,  natural  and  fascinating 
autobiographies  I  have  read  since 
Simmons'  "From  Seven  to  Sev- 
enty." It  exemplifies  the  differ- 
ence between  the  way  an  English- 
man faces  the  kicks  and  cuffs  of 
life  and  a  German  way. 

The    Flying    Buccaneer.      By 

Jack  Biiins.  Nicholas  L.  Brown. 

TT  was  Jack  Binns,  you  will  re- 
call, who  stuck  to  his  post  in  the 
wireless  room  of  the  sinking 
steamer  Republic  in  1909  until 
help  arrived,  thereby  saving  nearly 
four  thousand  lives.  The  same 
Jack  Binns  is  today  aviation  and 
wireless  editor  of  one  of  New 
York's  big  dailies. 

In  "The  Flying  Buccaneer" 
Mr.  Binns  has  tapped  a  vein  en- 
tirely new  in  fiction,  and  he  has 
put  it  over — let  me  say,  put  it 
over!  (with  the  exclamation 
point).    As  fascinating  as  anything 


in  Jules  Verne  is  thi>  story  of  a 
pirate  of  the  air,  a  man  fortified  by 
genius,  a  Captain  Nemo  of  the 
clouds,  an   lago  of  the  heavens. 

Binns  jumps  right  into  the  thrills 
on  the  first  page  of  his  novel.  And 
after  that  the  events  recorded  come 
fast  and  furious,  all  written  in  that 
racy,  constricted,  vivid  style  of  the 
trained  newspaper  man  and  the 
man  who  has  himself  lived  where 
adventure  will  never  die — at  the 
wireless  desk  and  in  the  air. 

Of  course,  little  Cupid,  is  in  the 
story.  A  woman  ("Oh,  la  wo- 
man! la  woman!  la  woman!" — as 
Abie  Baermann  says)  is  the  prize. 
But  this  book  was  written  to  be 
read.  It  is  a  sheer,  uninsulated 
thrill.  One  of  the  best  adventure 
books  of  any  year. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Sir 
John  Falstaff.  Introduction 
'by  George  Radford.  With  14 
colored  illustrations  by  G,  B. 
Galizzi.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Com- 
pany. 

JT  O !  Ho !  come  hither  you  toss- 
pots, Titian  -  nosed  swillers, 
and  old  soaks !  Here  is  meat — here 
is  drink — here  is  sack — here  is  rare 
sport.  Get  thee  behind  me,  Vol- 
stead !  Lead  us  not  with  sobriety, 
Pussy-foot!  For  Jack  Falstaff 
(son  of  Bacchus  and  Venus)  has 
come  to  town  in  gorgeous  raiment. 

This  is  a  beautiful  large  book, 
illustrated  in  colors,  printed  in 
large  type.  As  a  gift  book  in  dry 
centers  I  know  of  none  better.  Let 
Shakespeare  himself  be  the  avant- 
courier  of  wine  and  beer — for  Jack 
stuck  to  sherris-sack.  (Just  occurs 
to  me  to  ask  for  the  two  hundred 
thousandth  time,  What  is  genius? 
It's  just  courage — the  will  and 
power  to  express  what  no  one  else 
dare  say).  Anyhow,  Shakespeare 
had  courage  when  he  created  Fal- 
staff. How  foreign  the  life  of  this 
man  is  to  the  America  of  today! 
No  one  among  us  would  wish  to 
live  as  Falstaff  lived,  but  he  em- 
bodies an  ideal  of  freedom  and  self- 
indulgence  that  is  secretly  in  every 
being. 

If  you  love  Shakespeare,  if  you 
love  Falstaff,  if  you  love  fine  books, 
this  volume  ought  to  be  yours. 

Uncanny  Stories.  By  May  Sin- 
clair. The  Macmillan  Company. 

TT'S  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  to  write  a  good  ghost 
story — because  there  are  very  few 
people  who  know  there  are  ghosts 
(most  people  believe  in  them,  which 
is  quite  a  different  matter).  Poe, 
Lafcadio  Hearn,  De  Maupassant 
and  Henry  James  all  possessed  that 
special  neurotic  apparatus  that 
transferred  the  things  of  the  unseen 
world  to  the  world  of  the  five 
senses.  Hence  their  ghost  stories 
(Continued  on  page  71) 
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Rookwood  Perforated  Grille  in  soft  matt 
glaze  colors. 

ROOKWOOD 

POTTERY    AND    TILES 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 
Rookwood  Heights,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


TOPflUNTER 

4I4MADISON  AVENUE 
NEWTORK 


Decorative  Fire  Screens 
made  to  special  order 

Hand   Wrought 

Fireplace  Equipment 

and 

Distinctive   Metal  Work 

Early  English  and  Colonial 
Original   Pieces  and  Choice  Reproductions 

Illustrations  upon  request 
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Sixteenth  Century  Umbrian  Walnut  Table 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


We  specialize  in  furnishing  the  complete  Lighting 

Equipment  for  homes  in  designs  of 

the  Master  Period. 

\X'e  solicit  inquiries   from    Architects    and    Decorators  for   an 
opportunity  to  estimate  upon  their  requirements. 


Staman  &  Dickey  Co. 

Decorative  Lighting  Specialties 
1 13  South  16th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


©  Brown -Robe 


"Over  the  River",  a  beautiful  color  acquatint  by  the  noted 
American  Etcher,  George  Senseney.  The  subject,  a  pictur- 
esque view  of  the  Connecticut  River,  above  Springfield, 
Mass.,  is  an  impressive  and  poetic  interpretation  of  a  New 
England  Autumn  afternoon. 

The  size  of  the  work  is  \7V-i"x  23  W. 

The  edition  is  limited  to  110  artist  proofs,  plate  destroyed. 
A  handsome  announcement,  illustrated  in  color,  will  be 
sent  on  request. 


BROWN -ROBERTSON  COMPANY,  Inc. 

415  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Or  your  own  Print  or  Book  Dealer 


The  Modern  Piano's  Grandparents 


(Continued    ji 

guished  the  production  of  the  early 
manufacturers  there. 

Of  all  these  instruments,  the 
spinets,  clavichords  and  harpsi- 
chords are  the  most  ornate  and 
represent  the  most  beautiful  work- 
manship of  past  centuries.  Created 
in  a  day  when  all  work  was  done 
by  hand,  they  are  all  art  treasures 
with  their  exquisite  paintings,  wood 
carvings  and  elaborate  gold  orna- 
mentation. It  is  a  marvel  that 
some  have  retained  their  delicate 
tints,  after  more  than  a  century  has 
passed  since  they  were  made.  One 
beautiful  clavichord  with  a  delicate 
green  case  highly  decorated  in 
golden  traceries  and  garlands,  dates 
back  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  is  yet  a  thing  of  beauty. 

There  are  many  oddities  in  the 
lot.  One  tiny  writing-desk  shaped 
affair  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
long,  which  bears  the  impressive 
name :  "Walker's  Swell  Seraphine, 
Conn."  Another  in  its  dumpiness 
suggests  a  baby  elephant.  This  is 
a  Dearborn  with  a  short,  wide, 
thick  body,  not  nearly  as  long  as  a 
modern  upright,  yet  it  has  legs  mas- 
sive enough  for  a  large  square 
grand.  The  most  startling  thing 
about  it  is  the  long  outstanding 
brass  pedal,  over  which  any  player 
must  surely  stumble  unless  watch- 
ful. 


,m  page  60) 

None  of  the  earliest  pianos  hai 
pedals.  Most  of  them  were  nar- 
row, slim  and  light  with  a  shelf  or 
just  a  straight  piece  across  to  pre- 
vent the  spidery  legs  from  wobbling 
and  giving  way.  Gradually  the 
size  increased  and  there  was  a 
period  when  it  seemed  as  though 
all  ideas  ran  to  size.  Brass  knobs, 
knobs  of  glass  and  of  wood,  candle 
rests,  lamp  rests  of  decorative  na- 
ture, elaborate  headings,  carvings 
and  medallions  of  brass  with  quan- 
tities of  inlaid  wood  and  even 
mother-of-pearl  is  much  in  evi- 
dence. One  upright  with  its  entire 
case  of  red,  black  and  gold  lacquei 
must  have  been  highly  treasured  by 
its  owners.  All  of  these  antiquities 
have  shorter  keyboards  than  is 
found  in  pianos  of  today.  Three 
and  a  half,  four,  five  and  some  of 
the  latest  boast  of  six  octaves. 

Handel's  famous  harpsichord  is 
also  here  and  its  presence  is  due  to 
the  resourcefulness  of  the  collector. 
When  Mr.  Worch  learned  a  short 
while  ago  that  the  German  govern- 
ment had  authorized  the  making  of 
one  copy  of  this  wonderful  instru- 
ment, he  in  most  mysterious 
fashion  secured  the  authorization 
for  another  copy  to  be  made  for 
himself.  It  is  now  on  display  with 
the  others. 


The  Art  of  Dressing  for  Tea  Time 


(Continued  from   page  43) 


model  and  fastened  with  blue  and 
gold  tassels.  Uniquely  attractive 
in  its  rough  simplicity  is  a  rustic 
table  set  out  with  the  heavy  yellow 
crockery  made  by  the  mountain- 
eers of  the  Carolinas.  Its  presid- 
ing Hebe  could  hardly  do  better 
than  to  don  a  coarse  linen  smock 
and  loose  trousers,  or  a  gay  calico 
frock  kerchiefed  demurely  at  the 
neck. 

Alfresco    seats     and     tables     in 
green  iron  are  most  happily  set  out 


with  Italian  ware  in  creamy  tones 
and  minus  all  applied  decoration, 
and  for  the  hostess  an  airy  gown  of 
dainty  batiste  or  dimity  with  a 
floating  sash-end  and  a  mammoth 
untrimmed  shade  hat  are  the  re- 
freshing impediments  which  may 
be  worn  in  such  a  milieu. 

Are  these  final  thoughts  a  trifle 
primitive?  But  surely  true  teaism 
may  be  expressed  through  naivete 
as  well  as  through  sophistication. 


A    Timely   Thought 

ARTS  &  DECORATION  is  devoted  monthly  to  con- 
tributing worth-while  information  on  the  finest  in 
Art,  the  Drama,  Fashions,  Architecture,  Interior 
Decoration,  Home  Furnishing,  and  House  Building. 
You  no  doubt  have  friends  with  good  taste  who  are  in- 
terested in  a  publication  which  treats  of  these  subjects  in 
a  distinctive  manner. 

Let  us  suggest  a  Thought  for  such  friends — of  a  year's 
subscription  to  Arts  &  Decoration.  This  costs  $6.00  for 
one  year.  Address  your  check  to:  Circulation  Department, 
Arts  &  Decoration,  at  48  West  47th  Street,  and  we  will 
take  care  of  the  rest  promptly  for  you. 


. 
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Decorations 
Furniture 
Draperies 
Antiques 


Living  Room 
and   Library 
Separated   by 
Iron   Gates 


WORKROOMS: 
551   W.  42nd  Street 


S3  Scurf  40&&6 

FACTORY:     18th  to   19th  Street,  Avenue  C 


PARIS: 

18  Faubourg  Poissonniere 


The  Philadelphia  Art  Galleries 
and  Auction  Rooms 

1924-26    CHESTNUT   STREET 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

REED    H     WALMER     AUCTIONEER 

Weekty  Public   Sales   of 

Important  Art,  Furniture  and  Ceramics 
Estates  and  Consignments  Solicited 

PERMANENT  EXHIBITION 

Appraisals  of  Art  and  Literary  Property,  Jewels  and  Personal  Effects 

of  every  description  for  Inheritance  Tax  and  other  purposes 

Let   us  send   you   Catalogs  of  Forthcoming   Sales. 


GEORGIAN 

LIGHTING  SHOPS 

223  S.  17th  street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Lighting  Fixtures      Lamps      Andirons 

Our  Lighting  Suggestions — before  your 
plans  are  completed — may  save  costly 
revisions  in   your  scheme  of  decoration 


JOHN  G.  LISBERGER 


CARROLL  G.  STUART 


George  Bellows  Says — 

"I   would   give   any- 

thing to  have  come 

by  this  book  years 

ago.     It  is  compar- 

able   only     to     the 

■ : 

notes    of    Leonardo 

and    Sir   Joshua 

Reynolds. 

"A  Rare  Book." 

£    J/ 

The  Ar 

t  Spirit 

ROBERT    HENRI'S 

Thoughts 

on  the  concept  and  technique  of  picture  making — the  study  of 

art  generally,  the  relation  of  art  to  life,  etc.,  have  made  a  pro- 

found impression  in  the  world  of  art  and  letters.     His  observa- 

tions are   a   practical   help  to  students  and  are   rich  with   the 

wisdom  of  artistic  genius.    They  have  been  compiled  by  Margery 

Ryerson  in  "The  Art  Spirit"  just  published. 

Price  $2.00  at  all  bookstores. 

.1.    B.    LIPPINCOTT    COMPANY, 

Dept.   AD-1,   227   South  Sixth   St.,   Philadelphia. 

Please    send    me    a    descriptive    circular    of    Robert    Henri's    THE    ART 

SPIRIT.      Price   $2.00. 
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May   Vv  e  Introduce  To  You 
At  Our  Risk 

The  New  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

LJARPER'S  brilliant  new  program  will  prove 
*■  **  of  intense  interest  to  those  in  every  com- 
munity who  care  for  culture  and  want  to  know 
the  best  that  is  being  written  in  fiction,  in  the 
discuss  on  of  world  affairs  and  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  our  changing  life. 


It  Will  Open  Flat  Like  a  Book 

Easy  to  hold  and  easy  to  read. 

Famous  Paintings    in   Color 

Masterpieces  in  American  Gal- 
leries will  be  reproduced  in  full 
color  on  each  new  cover  of  the 
magazine. 
Remarkable  Guide  to  Culture 

A  literary  authority  will  sug- 
gest a  delightful  monthly  pro- 
gramof  reading  by  which  one  can 
include,  with  the  notable  books 
of  the  day,  those  great  works  o( 
all  time  that  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  development 
of  modern  thought. 
The  New  Philosophy  Revealed 

How  many  people  realize  that 
Science  has  revolutionized  philos- 
ophy, traditions,  and  our  whole 
conception  of  Life?  The  new 
philosophy  will  be  brilliantly  ex- 
plained by  such  masters  of  mod- 
ern thought  as  James  Harvey 
Robinson,  author  of  "The  Mind 
in  the  Making." 
Most   Distinguished   Novels 

The    reputation    of    Harper's 
Magazine  for  novels  of  high  dis- 


tinction will  be  strengthened  by 
the  new  novels  of  Margaret 
Deland  and  Harvey  O'Higgins, 
which  will  soon  begin. 

Best  Short  Stories  Published 

Literary  critics  agree thatHar- 
per's  short  stories  are  the  best. 

Travel  and  Exploration — 

Wonderfully  Illustrated 

This  is  a  literary  field  of  Har- 
per pre-eminence.  Two  Harper 
Expeditions  sent  out  exclusively 
by  the  magazine  will  give  you 
some  of  the  most  notable  travel 
articles  ever  published. 

Will  Science  Destroy  Religion? 

So  great  a  thinker  as  Basil 
King,  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  accepts  to  the  full  both 
Religion  and  Science,  and  will 
tell  why  in  Harper's  Magazine 

Thackeray's   Unpublished 
Letters 

The  literary  event  of  the  year 
Written  to  his  mother  and  his 
children  and  full  of  gracious 
humor,  many  of  them  tell  of  his 
experience  in  America. 


We  will  enroll  you  to  receive  the  new  HARPER'S  for  a  year,  com- 
mencing with  the  Christmas  number,  at  our  risk.  If  you  simply 
sign  the  enclosed  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us  we  will  enter  your  sub- 
scription for  one  year  After  you  have  received  the  December  and 
January  issues,  if  the  new  HARPER'S  does  not  measure  up  to  your 
expectations,  you  may  notify  us  to  cancel  your  subscription  and 
you  will  owe  us  nothing.  If  you  do  not  notify  us  within  ten  days 
of  the  receipt  of  the  January  issue,  we  will  send  you  a  bill  for 
$4  00,  the  yearly  subscription  price,  and  you  will  receive  HARPER'S 
for  a  full  year. 

Sign  Today  and  Send  Us  the  Coupon 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

49  East  33d  Street,  New  York.  N   Y. 
You  may  enroll  me  to  receive  the  December  and  January  numbers  o 
Send  me  for  bill  $4.00  for  the  year's  subscription,  unless  I  notify  you  witr 
of  the  receipt  of  the  January  issue  that  I  do  not  wish  to  continue  the  si 
in  which  case  1  will  owe  you  nothing. 


Local  Address- 
Post  Office  and  . 


Bringing  Luxury  and  Comfort  to 
Ocean  Steamers 


(Continued  from  page  49) 


stone  mullions,  with  doors  of 
studded  oak.  Of  course,  there  is 
a  great  stone  fireplace  at  one  end 
with  a  "dog  grate"  of  the  Tudor 
days. 

But  with  all  this  splendor  there 
is  every  possible  comfort.  The 
well-equipped  bar  and  pantry  are 
convenient  to  the  smoking-room 
and  verandah  cafe. 

One  of  the  most  sought-after 
rooms  is  the  indoor  gymnasium 
provided  with  every  manner  of 
apparatus ;  while  for  outdoor  exer- 
cise two  covered  promenade  decks 
are  protected  with  wind  screens. 

For  the  dining-room  Hepple- 
white  and  Georgian  styles  have 
been  combined  and  the  color 
scheme  is  a  warm  rose.  There  are 
many  small  tables  seating  two, 
four  and  six,  so  that  the  dining- 
room  has  an  intimate  look,  far 
removed  from  the  dreary  expanse 
of  the  long  reach  of  table  of  the 
old-time  steamships. 

The  "California"  is  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  feet  and 
six  inches  in  length  with  a  gross 
tonnage  of  seventeen  thousand 
tons.  Of  course,  it  is  fireproof, 
and  there  are  elevators  after  the 
fashion  of  all  these  gorgeous  new 
steamships. 

It  does  not  seem  fair  to  leave 
the  subject  of  the  comfort  and 
convenience  and  fineness  of  this 
ship  without  speaking  of  the 
2nd  Class  compartment.  There, 
too,  are  fine  lounges,  convenient 
smoking  -  room  and  comfortable 
homelike  dining-rooms,  with  ex- 
cellent color  schemes,  well-selected 
furniture  and  the  best  of  food  and 
ventilation. 

The  "California"  has  the  honor 
of  being  commanded  by  Captain 
James  Blaikie,  who  is  Commodore 
of  the  Anchor  Line  Fleet.  Cap- 
tain Blaikie  is  not  only  a  personage 


in'  the  steamship  world  but  has  a 
war  record  that  is  one  of  the 
romances  of  the  English  Navy, 
with  decorations  for  his  service  to 
his  country.  When  the  World 
War  began  the  steamship  "Cale- 
donia," which  he  was  then  com- 
manding, was  taken  over  by  the 
British  Government  and  James 
Blaikie  became  a  Captain  in  the 
Royal  Navy  Reserve  and  brought 
four  contingents  of  troops  from 
Alexandria  to  Gallipoli.  Some 
months  after,  the  "Caledonia"  was 
torpedoed    in    the    Mediterranean. 


Capt.    Blackie,    war    hero    and    com- 
mander of  the  Anchor  Line  fleet 

Captain  Blaikie  was  made  pris- 
oner. The  case  caused  a  great 
deal  of  excitement  because  the 
Germans  refused  to  recognize 
Blaikie  as  an  officer  and  threatened 
to  execute  him.  It  was  only  by 
the  intervention  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  many  important 
friends  that  Captain  Blaikie  was 
saved  from  execution  by  the  Ger- 
mans through  the  recognition  of 
his  official  status.  He  was  kept 
a  prisoner  in  Germany  until  the 
Armistice. 


A  Decorative  Painting  Dominates 
Academy 


(Continued  from  page  24) 


the  second  Altman  prize  in  the  Fall 
Academy  in-  New  York.  He  finds 
some  fault  with  it.  He  frankly  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  "the  sym- 
bolism may  be  a  bit  obscure,"  that 
there  are  notes  a  bit  too  sweet  in 
the  color  scheme,  but,  he  says 
quite  rightly,  "that  this  artist  has 
dreamed  a  dream  and  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  dream  in  terms  of 
paint  and  composition,  he  touches 
us  with  a  consciousness  of  things 
new  and  strange."  The  detailed 
analysis  of  this  painting  Mr. 
Cortissoz   feels   might   be   baffling 


and  he  finds  himself  contented 
"with  the  beauty  and  nobility  that 
preside  over  the  design"  also  with 
the  fact  that  the  picture  "takes  us 
to  a  serious  plane,  away  from  shal- 
low prettiness.  Technically,  too, 
it  is  sound  as  it  is  imaginatively 
elevated." 

Mr.  Cortissoz  is  especially  im- 
pressed with  Eugene  Savage's 
handling  of  the  nude.  "He  gives 
the  nude,"  says  this  critic,  "a  status 
which  has  not  been  employed  in 
the  Academy  for  several  years." 
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7ist  Street  and  Broadway 

The    Romance   of  Knighthood   Days 

embodied  in  masterful  decorations 

by  Winold  Reiss. 

'Perfect  Food  and  Service 

Most    enchanting    music     in    the    Universe 

by  Paul   Specht  and   his  Alamac  Orchestra; 

Daily  Dinner  Dances  and  Matinee  Dansants 

each  Friday  and  Saturday. 


LINE 

(Bermuda  Gov't's  Official  Contract  Steamers) 

BERMUDA 

Playground  of   Eternal 
Springtime 

(Temperature  60°  to  70°) 
July  2  Days  from  New  York 

SailingsTwiceWeekly 

Prom  New  York 
Wed.  and  Sat. 
Landing  Passengers 
directly  at  Hamil- 
ton Dock,  avoiding 
delay  and  incon- 
venience of  trans- 
fer by  tender.  Tickets  good  on 
either  Steamer,  insuring  unequalled 
express  service  via  Palatial  Twin- 
Screw  Oil-burning  Steamers. 

S.  S.  "FORT  VICTORIA" 
S.S.  "FORT  ST.  GEORGE" 

Each  14,000  Tons  Displacement 

No  Passports       Modern  Hotels 

All  Sports 

including    Golf,    Tennis,    Sail: 
Bathing,  Horse  Racing,  Fis' 
Riding,  Driving,  etc 

ST.  GEORGE  HC 
St.  George,  Be 

Finest  Cuisine  and 
nis.    Golf,    Mar 
Swininv 

WEST  INF 

Delightful  en 

the    Caribbef 

Sailing  ' 


Nightly  from  Ten- 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


ENTHUSIASM  over  a  study  is  the  highest 
tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  it.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  study  even  aroused  such  gen- 
uine enthusiasm  as  the  Practical  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  even  those  who  are  taking 
the  course  to  beautify  their  own  homes,  or  for 
cultural  reasons,  or  as  a  preparation  for  a  pro- 
fessional career  find  that  they  can  make  im- 
mediate use  of  the  knowledge  gained  in  each 
lesson. 

Many  find  the  first  lessons  make  possible 
a  saving  which  amounts  to  much  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  course. 

The  twenty-four  lessons  cover  every  phase 
of  interior  decoration.  There  are  more  than 
500  illustrations  of  the  finest  achievements  in 
interior  decoration,  and  each  one  is  rich  in 
suggestion.  In  addition  there  are  many  dia- 
grams and  invaluable  charts. 


"I  did  not 
Dream 

a  Course  could 
be  so 
Wonderful" 


(,  I  "HIS  voluntary  tribute  to  the  Arts  & 
a  Decoration  Practical  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration  is  typical 
of  the  appreciation  of  the  enrolled 
students  whose  enthusiasm  grows  with 
each  lesson. 

Directors: 

HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 

NANCY  V.  MCCLELLAND 


Instead  of  starting  with  historical  styles, 
as  is  the  usual  practice,  it  begins  with  the 
Fixed  Background,  Walls,  Floors  and  Ceilings, 
Windows  and  Window  Hangings,  Lighting, 
Decorative  Textiles,  Color,  Choice  and  Ar- 
rangement of  Furniture  and  composition  fol- 
low. This  leads  up  to  Historical  Styles  and 
Period  Furniture  which  are  presented  in  a 
novel  and  fascinating  way. 

The  reports  on  the  examination  papers: — 
there  is  one  with  each  lesson — are  not  only 
invaluable  to  the  student  but  a  source  of  in- 
spiration as  well.  The  interest  is  cumulative 
because  each  individual  student  realizes  the 
progress  that  is  being  made,  and  the  blending 
of  cultural  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
most  intimate  of  all  arts  enables  them  not 
only  to  understand  but  to  create  beautiful 
rooms  that  have  beauty  and  distinction. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you,  without  any  obligation  on 
your    part,    an    illustrated    booklet    describing    the    course 


THE  ARTS  AND  DECORATION 
\CTICAL  HOME   STUDY  COURSE    IN    INTERIOR  DECORATION 

50  WEST  47th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  standards  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  master 
cabinetmakers  are 
faithfully  carried  on  by  the 
H  a  y  d  e  n  craftsmen,  who 
bring  to  their  Reproductions 
from  the  antique,  a  degree  of 
skill  which  renders  each  de- 
tail of  the  model  with  au- 
thority and  precision. 

Reproductions  of  old  Velvets,  Bro- 
cades and  Damasks,  specially  •woven 
in  England  and  France,  offer 
important    opportunities    for    selection. 


A  Hayden  Reproduction  of  a   Chinese  red  lacquered 
Cabinet  on  stand  of  the  Queen  Anne  period 
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SUNDOUR 


« 


The  permanence  of  a  Beautiful  Interior  is  insured  by  the  use  of  Sundour  Fabrics 

The  Original  Unfadable  Fabrics 


SUNDOUR  were  the  first  unfadable  fabrics. 
They  are  still  first  among  fabrics  that  can- 
not fade. 
When,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  the  furnishing 
textile  world  was  startled  by  the  announcement  of 
fabrics  that  resist  the  strongest  sunlight  and  the 
severest  household  washing,  few  would  believe 
despite  the  uncontrovertible  evidence. 
The  dye  difficulties  of  the  war  resulted  in 
SUNDOUR,  chemists  discovering  new  dye  stuffs 
that  give  beautiful  new  color  combinations,  so 
that  now  the  SUNDOUR  range  is  larger,  more 
varied  than  ever. 

There  is  only  one  SUNDOUR,  the  original  guar- 
anteed unfadable  Fabrics— and  the  SUNDOUR 


ranges  of  furnishing  goods  are  larger,  more  varied 
in  design,  texture,  color. 

SUNDOUR  is  made  in  a  large  variety  of  Fabrics, 
including: — Tapestries, Chenilles,  Damasks,  Reps, 
Poplins,  Casement  Cloths,  Linings  and  Sateens; 
Madras  Muslins,  Nets  and  Scrims;  Bedroom  and 
Bathroom  Rugs— all  Washable  and  Fadeless. 

SUNDOUR  GUARANTEE 

We  unreservedly  guarantee  to  all  purchasers  of 
Sundour  decorative  fabrics  that  they  are  positively 
fast  color.  In  the  event  of  Sundour  fabrics  fad- 
ing for  any  reason  whatsoever,  we  guarantee  not 
only  to  replace  the  Sundour  material,  but  to 
refund  all  actual  making-up  costs. 


Alexander  Morton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  are  also  the  manufacturers  of  the  famous  Donegal 
hand  tufted  rugs,  which  are  in  use  all  over  the  world,  from  Buckingham  Palace  to 
the  South  African  Parliament  houses  and  leading  clubs  of  America.  They  have  been 
designed  for  the  conference  rooms  of  large  commercial  firms,  for  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions and  for  the  homes  of  important  officials  and  of  the  wealthy  members  of  society. 
These  are  the  finest  examples  of  the  art  industries  of  Ireland  and  of  especial  interest 
to  American  architects  and  decorators  whose  ideas  can  be  carried  out  in  any  design, 
any  color  combination,  as  well  as  any  shape  and  size  up  to  forty  feet  in  width. 


ALEXANDER  MORTON  &  CO.,  Inc 


Chicago 

John  Hayston 

12 15  Hey  worth  Bid 


70  West  40th  Street 
New  York 
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The  Antique  Tapestry 

Is   Art    in    Decoration 

When    in    a    Proper 

Setting 


One  of  a  Set  of   Four 
Tapestries    Woven    at 
Aubusson     after     Car- 
toons by  Le  Prince 


*AN    CIGHTEENTH    CENTURY   FRENCH     TAPESTRY    WITH    CHINESE 
INFLUENCE    IS   SHOWN    *ABOVE,   *AND    IN    THE    SMALLER    ILLUS- 
TRATION FINDS  ITS   PROPER   SURROUNDINGS 


C\ 


FROM   OUR   COLLECTION   OF   TAPESTRIES 


715   Fifth   Avenue 
New  York 


Interior    Decorations 
PALM  BEACH,   FLORIDA 


12,    Place  Vendome 
Paris 
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KAPOCK — the  silky  sunfast  fabric  for  those  who  demand  the  utmost  in  beauty  of 
design,  color  and  texture,  yet  desire  durability  and  economy  as  well. 

For  the  house,  the  apartment,  the  club,  the  theatre — wherever  decorative  textiles  are 
needed  to  give  color,  variety  and  character,  KAPOCK  is  the  ideal  fabric  because  of 
the  small  cost  of  its  enduring  and  satisfying  beauty.  It  is  the  most  practical  for  all 
decorative  purposes. 

Send  10c  in  cash  for  KAPOCK  SKETCH 

BOOK    beautifully    illustrated   in   colors 


Decorative    Fatorics* 

"LONG     LIFE     COLORS" 
—  Genuine  KAPOCK  Has  Name  on  Selvage 

A,  THEO,  ABBOTT  <Sl  CO.    dept.  v.     Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  grand  and  magnificent  melodies  which  most  of 
us  associate  with  pipe  organ  music  are  only  one  phase 
of  the  many  sided  musical  qualities  which  an  Estey  Pipe 
Organ  makes  available.  Equally  well  does  it  render  the 
simplest  and  most  delicate  themes.  Indeed  it  plays  ex- 
tremely well  any  kind  of  music  that  a  carefully  trained 
orchestra  can  play. 

And  all  this  music  is  at  the  command   of  anyone 
fortunate   enough    to    own   an    Estey    Residence    Pipe 


Organ.  While  a  complete  and  perfect  instrument  for  the 
human  organist,  it  may  be  played  also  with  an  auxili- 
ary player,  which  automatically  interprets  any  piece  with 
all  the  life,  character  and  feeling  that  a  master  organist 
might  give  it. 

Estey  Organs  are  built  for  every  organ  purpose.  They 
are  specially  and  skillfully  designed,  voiced  and  pro- 
portioned to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  played,  the 
concert  hall,  church,  auditorium,  theatre  or  the  home. 


The  Sstey  Organ  Company,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Living-room  in  the  apartment  of  Alfred  C.  Bossom,  showing  its  fireplace  with  large  Italian  mantel  in  carved  stone  flanked  on 

either  side  by  two  small  sofas  in  brilliant,  crimson  damask.     The  outer  curtains  at  the  windows  are  soft  green  damask  and  the 

furniture,  as  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  is  Italian  Renaissance.    Mr.  Bossom  is  the  first  architect  in  this  country   to   be   made  a 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
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"Coronation 

of  the  Virgin" 

stained  glass 

window 


Designed  and 
executed  by- 
Reynolds, 
Francis  &  Rohnstock 


Stained  Glass:   An  Art  Restored 

America's  Position  in  Bringing  About  a  Renaissance  of  This  Phase  of  Architectural  Beauty 


^  s  M  HEN  Christianity  came  into 
M     M  \     the  world,  as  soon  as  Con- 

M      £  I     stantine  released  it  from  the 

^^^^^k^^B  oppression  of  paganism,  it 
*  promptly  took  over  all  the 
old  arts  that  had  been  developed  by  man 
(or  revealed  to  him),  giving  them  a  new 
content  but  changing  nothing  of  their  prin- 
ciples and  methods  and  using  them  still  for 
the  same  ends,  i.  e.,  the  stimulation  of  all 
the  spiritual  energies  in  men,  the  expression 
through  varied  beauty  of  the  highest  values 
in  life,  the  releasing  of  individual  powers  of 
creation  and  the  adding  of  a  great  joy  to 
human  existence.  If  seemed  at  first  that  no 
•new  arts  were  needed,  but  one  at  least  did 
develop  out  of  new  conditions  and  under  the 
stress  of  new  demands,  and  that  was  the  art 
of  stained  glass. 

This  was  indeed  a  new  art  and  not  simply 
a  derivative  of  painting  conditioned  by  a  new 
medium.  Of  course,  in  a  sense  it  was  this 
for  it  was  still  in  a  measure  pictorial  repre- 
sentation through  color,  form  and  line,  but 
the  change  from  opaque  to  luminous  color, 
the  controlling  conditions  of  the  new  medium 
— intractable  glass,  lead  lines  that  did  not 
simply  mark  outlines  but  cut  arbitrarily  across 
spaces,  the  necessary  abandonment  of  realism, 
the  equally  necessary  elimination  of  perspec- 
tive, modelling  and  tactile  values,  the  mys- 
terious interaction  of  light  through  juxtaposed 
colors — all  these  new  factors  rapidly  resulted 
in  something  quite  different  in  every  respect 
from  painting,  as  much  so  indeed  as  was 
sculpture.  Most  important  of  all,  most 
revolutionary  in  its  effects,  was  the  revelation 
of  the  peculiar  spiritual  power  of  this  new 
device,  its  capacity  for  stimulating  the  emo- 
tions. 'All  arts  have  this  faculty,  but  some- 
how the  new  luminous  spaces  of  pulsating 
color  worked  more  potently  in  this  direction 
than  any  others,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
music.  Indeed  there  was  something  akin  to 
music  in  this  new  art  which  retained  certain 
of  the  pictorial  forms  but  seemed  to  blend 
with  them  the  inexplicable  potency  of  music. 
To  this  day,  old  glass  still  acts  like  music  on 
the  consciousness  of  sensitive  observers,  glass 
like  that  of  Chartres,  Bourges,  Troyes,  York, 
Leon,  and  when  one  searches  for  a  simile 
amongst  the  other  arts,  it  is  music  that  sug- 


By  RALPH  ADAMS  CRAM 

gests  itself  rather  than  painting  or  poetry  or 
architecture. 

A  new  art  it  was,  the  great  contribution  of 
Christianity  to  the  aesthetic  galaxy.  Begin- 
ning so  far  as  we  know,  with  the  great  out- 
burst of  spiritual  vitality  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury (the  greatest  single  moment  the  world 
has  known),  it  developed  rapidly,  achieving 
its  climax  of  perfection  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, continuing  with  interesting  variants  for 
over  two  centuries  and  then  rapidly  declining 
during  the  Renaissance  period  until  it  had 
become  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  futility, 
in  that  which  followed  a  laughing  stock.  The 
combination  of  Renaissance  and  Protestantism 
killed  all  the  arts  except  music  and  poetry, 
and  stained  glass  was  one  of  the  first  to  go. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
not  only  had  every  essential  law  been  for- 
gotten, but  even  the  motive  as  well,  and  when 
anything  was  attempted,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
preposterous  windows  in  the  Chapel  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  it 
was  with  the  most  invincible  ignorance  of 
the  most  rudimentary  controlling  principles. 
From  then  on,  horror  was  piled  on  horror  and 
imbecility,  and  a  once  great  art  ended  in  ulti- 
mate degradation. 

When  the  Catholic  Revival  began  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  not 
only  in  religion  but  in  letters,  philosophy, 
economics  and  several  of  the  arts,  the  demand 
for  stained  glass  became  imperative,  for  archi- 
tecture was  leading,  churches  were  being 
built,  refurnished  and  actually  used  again,  so 
there  were  windows  to  be  filled,  either  anew 
or  for  the  replacing  of  actual  acres  of  con- 
summate art  savagely  destroyed  by  the  follow- 
ers of  Reformation,  Renaissance  and  Revolu- 
tion. Stained  glass  had  become  a  lost  art;  its 
traditional  principles  had  been  lost  in  the  fogs 
of  chaos  and  barbarism,  the  secrets  of  glass- 
making  had  been  forgotten  and  there  was  no 
sufficient  or  widespread  vitality  in  the  time- 
spirit  to  stimulate  men  to  re-create  what  they 
had  cast  away.  All  that  could  be  done  was 
to  try  to  copy  the  old,  but  the  glass  itself  was 
bad  in  texture  and  color,  no  one  knew  any- 
thing about  the  laws  governing  radiation  and 
the  effect  of  one  tint  on  another.  Verisimili- 
tude reigned  supreme  in  pictorial  design,  and 
the  very  craft  of  the  art  had  been  obliterated. 
Of  course  therefore  the  first  results  were  thin, 
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dull,  lifeless,  mere  shadows  of  such  inestimable 
glories  as  the  Belle  Verriere  and  Jesse  of 
Chartres  or  the  Crucifixion  of  Poitiers.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done,  and  the  first  thing  was 
the  German  experiment  at  translating  an  easel 
picture,  with  all  its  modelling,  values,  per- 
spective and  realism,  into  the  medium  of  glass 
and  lead.  The  result  was .  appalling  and 
"Munich  glass"  soon  achieved  its  unenviable 
reputation  (cherished  until  now)  of  being  the 
most  futile  absurdity  possible  within  its  own 
limits. 

So  matters  stood  about  1880,  when  the 
sudden  new  flame  sprang  up  in  American 
architecture,  a  fire  that  was  to  wax  even  to 
the  present  moment  when  American  architec- 
ture has  achieved  the  point  of  superiority  to 
any  other  in  the  world — or  for  many  cen- 
turies, for  that  matter.  Once  more  churches 
came  to  be  built,  and  good  ones ;  the  silly 
enmity  of  Protestantism  to  all  forms  of  art 
had  begun  to  die  away  and  glass  must  be 
had  in  great  quantities.  At  this  moment 
Morris  and  Burne  Jones  were  doing  some 
rather  wonderful  things  in  England,  though 
not  wholly  consonant  with  the  old  ways,  and 
one  or  two  examples  came  to  this  country, 
notably  a  triple  Jesse  window  for  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  and  another  exquisite  little 
work,  "David  and  Solomon,"  in  the  same 
place.  Simultaneously,  however,  something 
else  happened  here  and  that  was  the  appear- 
ance of  two  undoubted  geniuses,  John  La 
Farge  and  Louis  Tiffany,  who  turned  their 
abilities  to  the  making  of  stained  glass  with 
what  I  can  only  consider  most  disastrous 
results.  Neither  cared  anything,  or  knew 
much  about,  the  principles  informing  and 
controlling  Mediaeval  glass,  but  both  had  a 
strong  emotional  sense,  a  real  passion  for 
color,  and  immense  individuality.  What  they 
produced,  while  far  inferior  to  the  best  of 
the  limited  Pre-Raphaelite  work  in  England, 
was  incomparably  better  than  the  stupidities 
of  French  copyists  or  the  ineptitudes  of 
Munich,  and  it  seized  on  the  public  with  a 
sort  of  passion  that  made  it  for  a  time  almost 
a  subject  for  idolatry.  Even  to-day  one  con- 
stantly finds  abroad  the  idea  that  a  "Tiffany 
window"  is  held  to  be  the  final  object  of 
aesthetic  endeavor. 

Now,  what  that  great  genius,  Louis  Tif- 
fany, did,  was  to  produce  a  new  form  of  art — 
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not  a  new  art  or  a  restored  one,  but  a  new- 
form.  All  the  laws  and  principles  of  stained 
glass  as  they  had  held  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  were  cast  aside  and 
new  things  altogether  were  devised,  not  only 
new  methods  but  new  materials.  The  result- 
ing product  bore  about  the  same  relationship 
to  old  art  that  post-impressionism,  cubism,  etc., 
bear  to  the  painting  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
except  that  it  always  strove  consciously  for 
beauty  (even  when  it  did  not  achieve  it), 
whereas  these  others  deny  beauty  altogether 
and   can  not  attain  it  even  by  accident. 

I  am  not  interested  here  in  the  question 
whether  this  was  good  art  or  not;  my  point 
is  that  it  would  not  fit  in  with  the  revitalized 
architecture  that  ministered  to  religion.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  did  not  try  to.  Time  after 
time  a  window  of  this  sort  was  so  designed 
that  if  it  went  into  a  Gothic  church  out  must 
come  the  tracery  so  that  the  resplendent  pic- 
ture might  have  a  clear  field.  Wherever  a 
window  of  the  new  sort  was  introduced  in  a 
Gothic  church,  old  or  new,  at  once  there  was 
a  clash  that  was  obvious  even  to  the  most 
casual  observer,  yet  so  intense  was  the  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  its  creator  that  it  was 
right,  no  concession  whatever  would  be  made ; 
it  was  this  or  nothing.  The  result  was  that 
architects  looking  for  consistency  in  their 
churches,  began  going  to  England  for  their 
glass,  for  at  last  a  great  group  of  artists  had 
there  sprung  up  who  had  got  beyond  forms 
and  appearances  and  had  in  a  measure  restored 
something  of  the  great  old  art  of  the  Middle 
Ages  —  Kemp,  Hardman,  Powell,  Heaton, 
Butler  &  Bayne,  Clayton  &  Bell,  Christopher 
Whall  (in  some  ways  greatest  of  all),  and 
half  a  dozen  others.      Here  was  consistencv. 
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"The  Madonna  and  Child,"  "Bemis  Memorial  Window"  in  St.  John's  Church,  Beverly 
Farms,  by  Charles  J.  Connick 
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'TA*   Crucifixion"  in   St.   John's   Church,   Hingkam,   Mass. 

Stained  glass   window  by  Reynolds,  Francis   &  Rohnstock. 

Fine  example  of  modern  stained  glass 


This  English  glass  was 
consistent  because  it  recog- 
nized the  solidarity  of  the 
Christian  arts,  and  if 
churches  were  Gothic,  or  to 
be  built  Gothic,  then  all  the 
arts  allied  with  architecture 
had  to  be  at  one.  This  was 
particularly  true  of  glass, 
which  is  more  intimately  a 
part  of  architecture  than  any 
other  art,  even  sculpture. 
Then  the  makers  had  come 
to  see  that  glass  was  an  art 
with  its  own  medium — 
small,  luminous  pieces  of 
brittle  material  fixed  to- 
gether with  flexible  bindings 
of  lead  and  a  rigid  frame- 
work of  iron,  or  armature. 
Finally  they  found  that 
colour  in  glass,  in  its  values 
and  relationships,  was  of  its 
own  kind  and  quite  different 
from  any  other  colour.  With 
this  recovered  technical 
knowledge  (and  ability 
pretty  well  to  reproduce  the 
glass  itself)  went  a  consider- 
able apprehension  of  the 
spiritual  and  aesthetic  fac- 
tors and  potencies.  The  re- 
sult was  the  best  glass  pro- 
duced since  the  Middle  Ages. 

Now,  just  as  ability  to 
think  in  terms  of  Gothic, 
and  therefore,  subject  to 
craft  limitations,  to  create  a 
new  Gothic,  both  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  secular,  had  come 
over-seas  to  America,  with 
the  gratifying  Jesuits  we  can 
see  today,  so  it  happened  in 
the  case  of  stained  glass.     In 


the  midst  of  the  Richardsonian  rampage,  a 
new  Gothic  (not  to  speak  of  other  stylistic 
genres)  had  been  born  in  this  country,  so  at 
the  very  height  of  the  fame  of  Tiffany  glass 
and  the  infamy  of  the  Munich  commodity 
of  that  ilk,  began  the  activity  that  has  re- 
sulted in  the  remarkable  glass  that  is  now 
being  here  produced.  I  like  to  think  of  my 
old  friend,  Otto  Heinecke,  as  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  this  work  of  recovering  the  lost 
ideals,  the  spirit  and  the  craft  of  glass-mak- 
ing as  it  was  from  the  twelfth  to  the  six- 
teenth centuries.  A  jewel  of  a  man  long 
to  be  remembered.  Out  of  his  loins,  so 
to  speak,  have  sprang  the  group  of  men 
active  today,  though  I  dare  say  few  ever 
worked  with  him  or  even  knew  him.  He 
was  like  that  other  high  genius,  Henry 
Vaughan,  an  influence  powerful  but  un- 
known. Contact,  in  cases  like  this,  is  not 
always  necessary.  Personality  radiates  and  be- 
comes dynamic  in  the  air  we  breathe. 

Of  course,  the  younger  men  have  gone  far 
beyond  what  Heinecke  was  able  to  accom- 
plish, for  he  was  almost  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness  and  there  were  few  to  hear.  Now 
it  is  different ;  all  ears  are  open  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  the  new  men  not  only  find  ade- 
quate inspiration,  produce  work  limited  (if  at 
all)  only  by  their  own  powers  of  vision  or 
creation,  and  with  a  more  than  adequate  field 
to  fill.  I  have  tried  to  show  the  quality  of 
their  work  by  examples  from  the  studios  of 
five  men,  but  how  can  one  illustrate  stained 
glass  in  black  and  white?  It  is  like  trying 
to  describe  that  haunting  melody  "Plaisir 
d'Amour,"  or  the  "Ave  Maria"  of  Arcadelt 
in  an  English  vocabulary,  or  to  put  Gior- 
gione's  "Fete  Champetre"  into  sculptured 
form.  Little  is  left  but  design  in  the  case  of 
glass,  which  isn't  much,  for  you  can  make  a 
good  window  out  of  a  poor  design  if  the  tex- 
ture, colours,  leading  and  craftsmanship  are 
right,  while  a  good  design  is  nothing  failing 
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'St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  and  Angels"  in  the  Helen  Hughes  Memorial  Chapel. 
Reynolds,  Francis  &  Rohnstock 
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research,  and  it  one  of  the  aisle  windows  of 
Chartres  should  be  demolished,  as  happened 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  choir  tzlass  in  the 
eighteenth  century  when  the  Canons  wanted 
more  light  to  show  off  the  damnable  impu- 
dence of  the  new  altar  and  Renaissance  "deco- 
rations" they  had  introduced,  Mr.  Heaton 
could  probably  reproduce  it  from  memory 
and  with  such  fidelity  that  none  could  tell 
the  difference.  Mr.  Connick  was  the  first  to 
take  up  the  reform  initiated  by  Otto  Heinecke, 
and  he  has  gone  far  towards  making  stained 
glass  a  living  art  once  more.  Brilliancy,  radi- 
ance, the  jewelled  gleam  of  precious  gems  are 
rather  his  forte,  though  his  later  work  has 
hroadened  out  into  more  of  the  calmness  and 
serenity  of  Hourges  and  Le  Mans.  Perhaps 
lie  now  and  then  uses  rather  more  compli- 
cated color  schemes  than  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. After  all,  comparatively  few  are  im- 
perative, with  blue,  red,  tawny  and  white  pre- 
dominant, the  yellows,  greens  and  purples 
much  subordinated,  with  grays  and  half  tones 
used  not  at  all.  Reynolds,  Francis  &  Rohn- 
stock were  all  trained  in  Mr.  Connick's 
studio,  or  served  apprenticeship  there.  They 
have  possibly  returned  a  little  more  consci- 
entiously to  Mediaeval  methods,  and  though 
the  firm  is  a  new  one,  with  less  to  show  at 
present  than  the  older  studios,  it  has  done 
enough  to  demonstrate  its  distinction  and  its 
competence. 

It    is    rather   a    record   when   you   come   to 

think  of  it,  so  many  men    (remember  I  have 

not  named   them  all),  and  such   fine,  sound, 

even  brilliant  work,  all  produced  within  the 

(Continued  on  page  50) 


these  other  qualities.  This  is  why  no  competi- 
tion between  artists  in  glass  should  be  judged 
on  sketches  alone  ;  anyone  can  buy  a  little  artist 
to  make  a  catchy  sketch.  The  glass  itself  is 
all.  and  therefore  decision  should  be  made 
alone  on  the  basis  of  actual  samples  of  work. 
As  I  say,  however,  the  black-and-white  repro- 
ductions must  go,  and  my  word  must  be 
taken  for  the  fact  that  the  windows  them- 
selves are  in  every  case  pretty  much  what 
they  should  be. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  no  "pic- 
ture windows"  in  the  list;  there  are  groups, 
episodes,  in  medallions  or  panels  of  course,  but 
no  perspective,  no  tactile  values,  no  realism ; 
above  all,  there  are  no  recognized  pictures  by 
masters  old  or  new,  reproduced  in  the  form 
of  glass.  This  of  course.  A  window  is  just 
a  sector  of  wall  made  translucent,  therefore 
absolute  flatness  and  continuity  of  surface 
must  be  maintained.  One  of  the  vicious  things 
of  the  latter  days  was  the  attempt  to  make  a 
Titian  or  a  Murillo  or  a  Millet  into  a  win- 
dow^ with  the  most  devastating  results. 
There  are  also  no  pretty  gardens  of  Easter 
lilies,  with  birds  and  butterflies  floating 
against  cumulous  clouds,  or  forest  scenes  and 
sunset  effects  all  done  in  opalescent  glass. 
These  things  still  hold,  I  believe,  in  Gopher 
Prairie  and  Zenith  City,  but  not  elsewhere. 
Instead  you  will  find  only  the  sound  tradition 
of  Mediaeval  art  but  adapted  in  many  ways 
to  changed  conditions.  This  also  is  right,  for 
glass,  like  architecture  or  any  other  art,  is  not 
archaeology,  but  a  living  thing.  Fundamental 
laws,  which  are  unchangeable,  must  be  pre- 
served, together — in  the  case  of  church  glass — 
with  a  sense  of  continuity,  but  something  must 
come  in  that  indicates  at  once  that  the  product 
is  neither  archaic,  treasure-trove,  nor  forgery. 

The  men  whose  work  I  have  illustrated  are 
the  late  Henry  Wynd  Young,  Charles  J.  Con- 
nick,  Nicola  D'Ascenzo,  Clement  Heaton  and 
Reynolds,  Francis  &  Rohnstock.  There  are 
others;  their  exclusion  does  not  mean  lack  of 
appreciation,  but  simply  that  space  is  limited. 


These  five  firms  represent 
various  diversities  of 
method  and  so  are  rather 
explicit.  Each  has  his 
special  quality  of  excel- 
lence, each,  1  suppose,  his 
own  weakness.  I  place 
Henry  Wynd  Young  first 
because  those  who  knew 
him  mourn  his  untimely 
death  on  Christmas  Day. 
A  rare  artist  and  delicate 
personality,  whose  w7ork 
had  a  curious  quality  of 
naivete  and  freshness;  he 
used  white  quite  wonder- 
fully and  his  drawing  was 
slim  and  sensitive.  Mr. 
D'Ascenzo  works  Avith  a 
fuller,  richer  pallet,  and 
there  is  a  certain  kinship 
between  his  Valley  Forge 
glass  and  that  of  the  che- 
vet  chapels  at  Amiens, 
though  the  tone  is  deeper; 
too  deep,  perhaps,  on  ac- 
count of  the  prescribed 
subjects  which  were  much 
too  crowded  with  small 
figures.  Medallion  glass 
of  the  perfect  type  de- 
mands few  figures  and 
clear  silhouettes,  not  little 
shapes  crowded  one  be- 
hind another.  The  gen- 
eral effect  of  this  Valley 
Forge  glass  is  enormously 
impressive  in  its  thunder- 
ous blues  and  violets,  like 
one  of  the  magical  dances 
Loie  Fuller  used  to  do  in 
the  old  days.  No  man 
knows  better  than  Clem- 
ent Heaton  the  secrets  of 
the  ancient  craft;  nothing 
apparently  has  escaped  his 


"The   Annunciation"   in   St.   Stephen's    Church,    Colorado   Springs. 

Stained  glass  window  by  Henry  Wynd  Young.     A   modern  window 

of  real  beauty 
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Working  Out  a  Home  Ideal 

A  Country  House  Planned,  Decorated  and  Furnished  by  the  Owner,  Charles  M.  Willson 

Of  the  Firm  of  Barton,  Price  and  Willson,  Interior  Decorators 


~  ^    "*Q  much  has  already  been  written 

j£         '       and  so  many  things  said  upon 

^^^"^^^  the  subject  of  interior  decora- 

^^  ^P   tion    that    it    was    with    some 

^^     ^J    hesitation    that     I     decided    to 

contribute   an    article   on    this, 

to    many,    engaging    and    significant    pastime. 


Entrance  to  the  lovely  country  home  of  Charles  M.   Willson,  planned   and 
decorated  by  the  owner 


The  last  ten  years  has  developed  in  this 
country  a  general  art  appreciation  that  has 
noticeably  influenced  the  choice  of  domestic 
furnishings  and  stimulated  a  demand  for  in- 
teriors in  good  taste.  In  fact,  schools  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  teach  in  a  short  time  this 
simple  art,  are  so  numerous  that  one  may 
learn  to  be  his  own 
decorator  within  a 
brief    period. 

There  is  nothing 
mysterious  in  the  meth- 
od a  decorator  employs 
to  achieve  artistic  re- 
sults. However,  to 
give  lasting  satisfac- 
tion, the  interior  which 
he  creates  must  be  liv- 
able. His  work,  as  we 
all  know,  involves  the 
designing  of  interior 
woodwork  and  man- 
tels, the  selection  of 
floor  coverings,  light- 
ing fixtures  and  hang- 
ings, and  also  the  as- 
sembling of  furniture. 
One  may  know  the 
various  periods  of  fur- 
niture design  and  also 
have  a  keen  sense  of 
color,  but  if  the  all- 
important  principle  of 
form  and  proportion  is 
lost  sight  of,  a  success- 
ful result  cannot  be 
had.  Many  interiors 
are  ruined  at  the  hands 
of  inexperienced  buyers 
of  furniture  whose  lack 
of  knowledge  as  to 
scale  and  suitability 
leads  them  to  make 
expensive  mistakes 
which  are  regretted  by 
the  owner  and  decora- 
tor alike,  as  it  is  the 
latter  who  is  called  in 
sometimes  at  the  last 
moment  to  do  his 
best    to     make     an 


harmonious  interior  out  of  a  distressing 
problem. 

So  often  the  first  experience  in  furnishing 
a  home  has  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  furni- 
ture with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  only  to 
discover  a  little  later  that  it  is  poorly  con- 
structed or  clumsily  proportioned,  or,  though 
possibly  interesting,  inharmonious  in  its  sur- 
roundings. Had  a  reliable  decorator  been 
consulted  at  first,  the  cost  would  have  been 
no  greater  and  in  the  end  the  furniture  would 
not  have  gone  into  the  discard. 

Possibly  I  digress  from  the  subject  about 
which  Arts  &  Decoration  requested  that  I 
write,  and  that  is,  a  house  designed  for  and 
by  an  interior  decorator.  I  can  think  of  none 
more  interesting  at  present  to  myself  than  my 
own,  which  has  just  been  completed,  so  will 
give  a  brief  description  and  possibly  the  accom- 
panying sketches  may  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers. 

In  designing  my  own  home,  I  took  into 
serious  consideration  the  servant  problem 
which  has  created  a  condition  whereby  the 
small  country  house  has  grown  to  have  an 
especial  appeal  to  the  average  person.  And 
a  compact,  carefully  planned  house  such  as 
the  one  illustrated,  furnished  in  a  simple  way 
yet  effective  through  the  discriminate  use  of 
gay  colors,  will,  I  feel,  carry  useful  sugges- 
tions and  be  of  interest  to  many  home  lovers. 

This  house  of  mine  is  located  at  Port- 
chester.  New  York,  and  Frank  A.  Rooke  was 
the  architect.  It  is  constructed  of  brick  and 
stucco,  the  main  entrance  being  at  one  side 
directly  on  the  carriage  drive — -a  framed  door 
of  oak  in  the  top  of  which  a  window  swings, 
opens  into  the  main  hall.  Here  the  wood 
trim  is  pine,  stained  and  waxed  to  a  mellow 
brown,  contrasting  agreeably  with  the  floor, 
which  is  laid  with  square  greenish-blue  tiles. 
A  piece  or  two  of  old  American  maple  and 
antique  hooked  rugs  of  gay  colors  welcome  the 
eye- 

A  step  and  the  visitor  is  in  the  living-room, 
comparatively  small,  13  feet  by  22  feet,  al- 
though another  ten  feet  is  added  by  opening 
the  glass  doors  at  one  end  into  the  sun-porch. 
It  may  be  of-  interest  to  know  that  one 
scheme  of  color  obtains  throughout  the  entire 
main   floor   thus  creating  an   added   effect  of 
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space,  also  restfulness.  In  each  room,  however,  the 
wall  treatment,  hangings  and  coverings  are  so 
varied  that  no  sense  of  monotony  is  produced.  As 
in  the  hall,  antique  hooked  rugs  are  employed 
throughout  to  furnish  the  oak  Moor,  waxed  dark. 
The  wood  trim  is  pine  and  the  furniture  early 
American  pine  and  maple,  combined  with  an  occa- 
sional table  or  chair  of  English  origin.  The  walls 
are  papered  with  a  sunny  yellow  stripe  on  which 
the  lighting  brackets  lacquered  in  Chinese  blue 
and  gold  contrast  effectively.  The  hangings  are 
golden  brown,  while  printed  linens  for  slip  covers 
add  a  further  cheerful  note  of  color. 

The  dining-room,  also  trimmed  with  pine  of  nut 
brown  hue,  melts  into  a  painted  and  glazed  wall  of 
the  same  tone,  while  corner  cabinets  containing  my 
collection  of  silver  lustre  jugs  in  canary  yellow. 
pink  and  lavender  and  hunting  pitchers  in  greens  and 
yellows  furnish  the  color  note  which  is  recalled  in  the 
chintz  that  curtains  the  windows.  Those  pieces  of 
furniture  which  are  adapted  from  early  English  de- 
sign stand  on  a  plain  brown  rug.  Tin-  lighting  fix- 
tures are  of  antique  silver  and  peacock  blue. 

Rough  plaster  walls  of  warmish  tan  make  the  sun 
room  effective,  contrasting  pleasantly  with  the  trim 
glazed  in  blue  of  lighter  hue  than  the  tiled  floor. 

The  bedrooms  are  furnished  for  the  most  part 
with  original  American  pieces  or  reproductions  of 
good  models  made  by  my  firm. 

In  the  smaller  of  the  two  sleeping  chambers  on 
the  front  of  the  house,  a  chintz  paper  has  been 
used  having  a  pattern  of  old-fashioned  flowers  in 
clusters  on  a  greenish  yellow  ground,  making  a 
delightful  background  for  the  antique  maple  high- 
boy chest  of  drawers  and  other  Colonial  pieces  used 
in  furnishing  this  room.  Mahogany  of  a  broAvn 
tone  has  been  allotted  to  the  adjoining  bedroom. 
Crisp  English  glazed  chintz  for  windows  and  bed 
drapery  creates  a  cheerful  effect,  while  the  wall- 
paper is  of  a  warm  gray. 

Like  the  proverbial  shoemaker  whose  children  go 
without  shoes,  my  own  room  is  quite  noticeably 
lacking  in  the  furnishings  I  am  told  a  decorator  is 
expected  to  surround  himself  with.  HoAvever,  as 
one  decorator  recently  stated  in  an  article  entitled, 
"How  Bedrooms  Should  be  Furnished,"  "A  bed  is 
the  first  essential  to  a  bedroom" ;  and  that  article 
of  furniture  I  possess,  also  a  nice  old  mahogany 
chest  of  drawers  sufficiently  commodious  for  my 
needs,  a  comfortable  easy  chair,  a  small  bookcase, 
and  with  a  figured  rug  and  plain  tan  walls  my 
room  is  complete. 

Of  further  interest,  too,  may  be  the  approximated 
cost  of  furnishing  a  house  of  similar  size  and  utiliz- 
ing furnishings  approximately  the  same  in  value. 

The  hall,  living  room,  dining  room  and  sun  porch 
may  be  duplicated  for  $4500,  and  an  amount  not 
greatly  in  excess  of  $3000  would  be  consumed  in 
furnishing  four  bedrooms. 


A  picturesque  corner  of  Mr.  Willson's  dining-room,  showing  a  fine  walnut  corner  cupboard 
which  holds  his  rare  collection  of  old  lustre 


Frank  A.  Rooke 
Architect 
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or  pi  a  n 
for  the  home  of 
Charles  M.  Willson 


Second    floor     plan 

showing  interesting 

arrangement       of 

bedrooms 


The  utmost  wisdom  in  the 
use  of  floor  space  is  shown 
in  the  arrangement  of 
these    two     very     practical 
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There  seems  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  an  impression  that  to  ask  the 
advice  of  a  decorator  in  the  matter  of  planning  the  furnishing  of  a  home 
is  to  lose  one's  individuality — the  fact  remains,  however,  that  it  is  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  owner  at  all  times  to  determine  on  and  choose  such  colors,  styles 
and  articles  as  may  he  suggested  by  the  decorator.  One  may  accept  an  entire- 
scheme  if  it  pleases  or  may  have  any  one  article  from  it,  to  he  used  with 
other  furnishings  of  one's  own  choice. 

If  the  house  be  small  the  decorator  with  long  practical  experience  can 
often  render  very  valuable  advice  to  the  owner  in  the  selection  of  suitable 
furnishings,  but  should  the  house  be  of  large  scale,  the  services  of  profes- 
sionals trained  in  the  art  of  designing  and  planning  interiors  are  quite  as 
essential  to  the  owner  as  the  services  of  the  architect  who  designs  the  ex- 
terior and  supervises  the  construction  of  his  home. 

Editor's  Note:  As  this  house  was  planned  for  the  comfort  of  definite 
individuals,  naturally  the  arrangement  of  the  floors,  the  division  of  space 
on  each  floor,  and  the  association  of  furniture  was  most  thoughtfully  con- 
sidered. It  was  a  house  built  to  live  in,  not  to  sell,  and  planned  according 
to  the  standards  and  ideals  of  people  who  knew  just  what  they  wanted. 
And  the  walls  were  arranged  as  a  background  for  certain  inherited  furnish- 
ings and  for  modern  pieces  most  carefully  selected.  Anything  haphazard 
in  any  room  in  this  house  would  have  completely  destroyed  the  original 
scheme. 

For  this  reason  I  think  it  will  be  worth  while  studying  the  floor  plans 
which  are  herewith  reproduced.  A  glance  at  these  will  give  a  very  clear 
idea  of  the  simple,  but  luxurious,  sort  of  comfort  we  will  find  in  this  home. 
In  every  detail  it  is  planned  for  the  comfort  not  only  for  the  owners  but  for 
the  workers  in  it.  Notice,  for  instance,  the  entrance  at  the  left  of  the  ground 
floor  plan.  You  will  see  at  a  glance  that  it  leads  directly  both  into  the 
drawing-room  and  into  the  kitchen,  also  to  the  stairway;  that  there  is  a  coat 
closet  and  a  table  for  convenience,  and  a  large  window.  No  matter  what 
part  of  the  house  you  are  seeking,  this  entrance  brings  you  to  it  immediately. 
It  saves  many  steps  for  the  maid  in  the  kitchen  and  at  the  same  time  is  com- 
modious and  an  interesting  approach  to  the  indoor  part  of  the  house.  If  your 
purpose  is  to  reach  the  drawing-room,  the  plan  will  show  you  how  easily 
this  is  accomplished,  and  will  give  you  a  glimpse  beyond  of  the  sun  room, 
and  explain  also  how  both  sun  room,  drawing-room  and  kitchen  connect 
with  the  dining-room.  And  yet  all  are  planned  with  a  large  amount  of  light 
and  sun  and  for  livable  arrangements  of  furniture. 

In  the  living-room  there  are  books  near  the  fireplace,  a  table  at  one  hand 


Fireplace  wall 


living- 


lit)  foi 


m  with  books  on  one  side  and  chairs 
luxurious  comfort 


<■ 


Looking  into  the  hall  from  the  living-room,  with  a  glimpse  of  the 
of  Colonial  furniture 


sling  arrangement 


and  luxurious  chairs.  Under  a  group  of  windows  there  is  a  long 
table  with  more  chairs  and  just  beyond  that  a  desk  with  ample 
light,  and  then  comes  the  entrance  to  the  brick  terrace  which  also 
has  an  entrance  into  the  sun  room.  In  our  illustrations  some  of 
the  most  interesting  details  of  these  rooms  are  given,  as  well  as 
the  approach  to  the  house,  which  is  dignified  and  inviting. 

Coming  up  the  stairway  you  find  yourself  at  the  entrance  of 
a  delightfully  arranged  group  of  bedrooms,  all  compactly  planned 
for  the  use  of  space,  yet  all  convenient,  large  enough,  with  ample 
sunlight.  The  decoration  of  these  rooms  has  already  been  dwelt 
upon  in  Mr.  Willson's  article,  their  brightness  being  achieved  by 
fresh,  lovely  chintz  in  addition  to  sunlight,  and  the  furniture 
mainly  heirlooms. 

The  house  as  a  whole  seems  like  a  place  long  established ; 
apparently  no  mistakes  were  made  in  its  planning  or  building. 
At  least  it  is  so  completely  realized  that  you  cannot  imagine  any 
other  way  of  designing  or  constructing  it.  Possibly  one  would 
want  a  very  tall  screen  to  back  up  the  table  and  chair  in  the 
living-room  by  the  fireplace,  just  at  the  entrance  to  the  dining- 
room  \  ou  might  want  another  screen  where  the  hall  comes 
into  the  living-room.  On  the  other  hand  this  might  lessen  the 
size  of  the  living-room  and  decrease  the  sense  of  spaciousness 
which  one  feels  there  in  the  present  arrangement. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  furnishing  of  the 
rooms  in  this  house  is  the  wise  utilization  of  all  space  without 
there  ever  being  a  sense  of  compactness  or  over-crowding.  The 
bookcases  seem  to  be  set,  in  every  instance,  where  they  will  fur- 
nish the  .greatest  pleasure  to  the  booklover  and  never  merely  to 
fill  space.  Again  you  feel  that  the  grouping  of  chairs  and  tables 
is  for  pleasant,  intimate  conversation,  for  friendly  reunion,  not  to 
avoid  an  empty  floor  space. 

The  brick  terrace,  from  which  one  can  also  enter  the  living- 
room  and  sun  room,  gives  an  added  air  of  dignity  to  the  ap- 
proach to  the  house.  It  is  deep  and  wide,  and  the  color  of  the 
brick  gives  a  richness  to  the  concrete  structure  with  its  brick 
quoins.  Somehow  the  outside  of  this  house,  the  terrace,  the 
entrance,  the  garden,  all  prepare  one  for  the  kind  of  intimate 
satisfactory  beauty  that  awaits  one  inside.  It  is  throughout 
one  man's  ideal  realized. 
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Shaw,  the  Maid,  and  American  Folk  Drama 

Three  Brilliant  Dramatic  Achievements  Already  for  1924 


^"T  is  seemingly  impossible   to  be  indif- 
I  ferent   to    Shaw.      One   is   either    a 

S  partisan  or  an  opponent;  concern- 

Si  ing  neither  the  man  nor  his  work 

-^^—  does  anyone  straddle  the  fence. 
Even  when  people  pretend  to  dismiss  him 
with  an  airy  wave  of  the  hand,  there  is  some- 
thing about  the  gesture  which  makes  one  sus- 
pect that  in  the  minds  of  the  makers  thereof 
there  exists  a  ponderable  doubt  as  to  whether 
Shaw   really   can   be  waved   away. 

When  the  Theatre  Guild  presented  Shaw's 
"St.  Joan"  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage 
during  the  last  week  of  1923,  it  was  a  signal 
for  the  revival  of  animosities  between  the 
Shavians  and  the  anti-Shavians.  The  out- 
come, however,  was  a  curious  exchange  of 
hostages  between  the  two  factions;  for  many 
who  had  hitherto  been  belligerent  anti-Sha- 
vians became  champions  of  the  "St.  Joan," 
and  some  of  the  deepest-dyed  Shavians  began 
to  grumble  that  their  hero  had  at  last  gone 
into  his  dotage.  The  reason  for  this  is  at 
once  apparent:  the  attitude  which  most  people 
have  taken  on  the  subject  of  Shaw  has  been 
conditioned  solely  by  their  sympathy  with  or 
antipathy  for  the  social  ideas  Shaw  gives 
expression  to,  or  is  supposed  to  give  expres- 
sion to  in  his  plays.  That  is  to  say.  if  you 
are  conservative  or  reactionary  you  will 
probably  estimate  Shaw  very  lightly  as  a 
-dramatist;  while  if  you  are  liberal  or  radical, 
you  will  probably  be  of  the  opinion  that  he 
^is  very  great  shakes.  A  consideration  of  his 
sheerly  dramatic  gifts  rarely  enters  into  either 
estimate.  Therefore  when  the  deliberated 
,  ungodly  and  consciously  unsentimental  Sha- 
vians discovered  their  devil's  disciple  in  the 
act  of  reverential  homage  to  St.  Joan  of  Arc, 
they  reacted  with  the  pain  of  disillusion  and 
betrayal.  "Sardou"!"  they  hissed ;  and  they 
immediately  found  other  reasons  beside  the 
theme  to  disapprove  of  the  play:  it  was 
tedious,  dull,  orotund,  and  badly  constructed. 
On  the  other  hand,  among  the  more  pious 
and  orderly  there  were  not  a  few  who  con- 
sidered that  Shaw's  writing  "St.  Joan"  was 
an  earnest  that  a  wicked  old  man  had  at  last 
come  to  God  and  was  henceforward  to  repent 
of  the  life  he  had  led. 

There  is  some  reason  in  both  of  these 
assumptions;  for  Shaw  in  "St.  Joan,"  as 
always,  is  didactic.  A  vigorous  opponent  of 
the  art  for  art's  sake  theory,  he  has  ever 
made  his  plays  the  vehicle  of  ideas — usually 
ideas  which  appear  to  be  anti-social  in  charac- 
ter. They  have  not  been  anti-social  really, 
because  when  he  has  leveled  his  guns  at  mar- 
riage, respectability,  religion  and  ethics,  it  has 
always  been  with  a  moralistic  aim  of  sub- 
stituting higher  concepts  of  these  institutions. 
But,  whatever  has  been  his  didactic  aim,  the 
inviolable  merit  of  his  best  plays  has  resided 
in  the  fact  that  Shaw  is  the  greatest  dramatic 
genius  of  his  day.  He  knows,  first  and  fore- 
most, how  to  set  characters  in  interesting 
conflict  on  the  stage. 

Q  HAW'S  worst  fault  has  been  garrulity 
and  it  is  a  fault  which  has  not  lessened 
with  increasing  age.  He  is  capricious  about 
this  garrulity,  holding  out  against  cuts  for 
j|  stage  presentation  only  to  hold  up  the  pub- 
lication of  the  book  in  order  to  make  cuts 
for  himself.  "St.  Joan"  is  too  long — it  runs 
for  nearly  four  hours — and  some  portions  of 
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it  would  gain-in  effectiveness  it  the  talk  were 
cut  down.    I  did  not  wait  to  see  the  Epilogue, 

and  so  1  cannot  judge  how  it  went  off  on 
the  stage;  but  I  have  read  it  in  the  script  and 
found  it  delightful  reading.  It  has  been  ob- 
jected that  the  Epilogue  is  a  discourtesy  to 
the  audience's  intelligence,  because  it  is  only 
an  explanation  of  the  thesis  which  Shaw  has 
made  implicit  in  the  drama;  but  about  that 
1  am  not  sure,  for  it  appears  to  me  that  in 
the  Epilogue  Shaw  clears  up  some  points 
(didactic  points,  I  grant  you)  which  are 
vague  in  the  drama  proper.  In  the  Epilogue 
Shaw  reminds  us  that  the  Inquisitors  who 
consigned  Joan  to  the  flames  were  not  the 
iniquitous  fiends  they  would  appear  to  be, 
but  really  pious  men  sincerely  believing  they 
were  executing  the  will  of  God.  He  offers, 
too,  as  his  belief  that  if  Joan  could  have  come 
back  to  earth  immediately  after  her  post- 
mortem exoneration  of  the  charge  of  heresy, 
or  as  late  as  1921  when  she  was  elected  to 
the  hierarchy  of  saints  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  she  would  prove  just  as 
troublesome  a  customer  to  constituted  au- 
thority as  she  was  under  the  reign  of  Charles, 
and  the  same  sort  of  treatment  would  have 
been  meted  out  to  her  as  she  received  during 
her  life.  How  long  will  it  be,  Shaw  asks 
metaphorically,  before  men  will  cease  to  put 
their  saviors  to  death  as  heretics  and  recognize 
during  their  own  lifetime  the  great  liberators 
of  the  human  spirit? 

If  the  irony  of  turn  of  events  which  led 
the  Church  to  declare  a  saint  the  woman 
which  it  had  once  caused  to  be  put  to  death 
as  a  heretic  were  all  that  there  is  to  Shaw's 
"St.  Joan,"  it  would  have  been  better  in  an 
historical  essay  than'  in  a  drama.  But  that 
is  by  no  means  all  that  "St.  Joan"  is.  It  is 
highly  intelligent  and  emotionally  moving 
entertainment.  The  characters  of  "St.  Joan" 
stand  out  as  rather  more  individual  than 
characters  in  Shaw  plays  have  a  habit  of 
doing.  They  are  not  the  mouthpieces  of 
Shavian  ideas,  but  human  beings  realizing 
themselves  before  an  audience  through  the 
medium  of  dialogue.  The  trial  scene  is  one 
of  the  most  superb  bits  of  dramatic  construc- 
tion in  the  English  drama.  The  speeches  are 
couched  in  firm  and  vigorous  English ;  they 
possess  an  inevitability  of  phrasing.  It  may 
be  hinted  that  perhaps  the  cast  which  the 
Guild  assembled  for  the  play  was  not  as 
happy  a  choice  as  might  have  been  made. 

A  MERICAN  folk  drama  is  coming  into 
its  own.  A  few  tentative  and  com- 
promising attempts  have  been  made  in  the 
past  to  mine  the  mountains  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
for  the  rich  vein  of  dramatic  material  which 
lies  there;  but  the  field  has  never  been  prop- 
erly developed.  Mountain  people  of  the 
Alleghaneys  are  descendants  of  a  hard  and 
healthy  stock,  and,  caught  and  isolated  in  the 
mountains  during  the  western  migrations, 
they  have  developed  an  indigenous  speech  and 
culture  untouched  by  the  industrial  civiliza- 
tion of  modern  America.  These  people  have 
their  different  dialects,  with  strangely  beau- 
tiful idioms,  derived  in  part  from  the  two 
sources  of  formal  diction  which  are  open  to 
them — the  English  Bible  and  the  legal  jargon 
of  lawr  courts — and  in  part  from  their  own 
modifications  in  the  form  and  sound  of  words 
to  suit  their  ideas  and  their  special  cadence. 


American  audiences  have  been  accustomed 
to  greet  dramas  of  Russian,  Irish,  French, 
German  and  Scandinavian  peasant  life,  natu- 
ralistically  treated,  with  an  awed  reverence 
for  their  artistic  beauty.  Gorki,  Dostoievski, 
Tolstoi,  Andreyev  among  the  Russians,  Ibsen, 
Strindberg  and  Bjornsen  among  the  Scandina- 
vians, Synge,  Yeats,  Lady  Gregory,  and  St. 
John  Irvine  among  the  Irish,  and  the  Man- 
chester playwrights  have  contributed  to  the 
cultural  experience  of  American  theatergoers ; 
while  material  quite  as  worthy  of  treatment 
as  any  handled  by  these  dramatists  has  been 
awaiting  American  exploiters  who  have  the 
eyes  to  see,  the  ears  to  hear,  the  hearts  to 
understand,  and  the  talent  to  dramatize  the 
problems,  the  aspirations,  the  tragedies  and 
the  comedies  in  the  lives  of  our  mountain  folk. 

WTTHIN  one  week  two  new  plays  in- 
volving mountaineer  people  appeared  in 
New  York,  following  the  signal  success  of 
"Sun-Up,"  a  homely  romance  of  the  South 
Carolina  hill-folk.  One  of  the  new  plays 
was  "This  Fine  Pretty  World,"  by  Percy 
MacKave,  produced  at  the  Neighborhood 
Playhouse;  and  the  other  was  "Hell-Bent 
Fer  Heaven,"  by  Professor  Hatcher  Hughes 
of  the  dramatic  department  at  Columbia 
University,  produced  by  Marc  Klaw  at  the 
Klaw  Theater.  They  are  both  very  adroit, 
even  powerful  naturalistic  dramas ;  they  are 
as  good  intrinsically  in  material  and  treatment 
as  any  of  the  plays  given  by  the  Moscow  Art 
Theater,  or,  for  that  matter,  by  the  Irish 
Players.  And  they  have,  too,  the  charm  of 
remoteness  from  modern  urban  life  to  com- 
pensate for  the  charm  which  is  always  for- 
tuitously added  to  a  play  translated  from  a 
foreign  language.  And  both  of  the  plays  are 
out  of  the  common  rut  of  dramatic  situations. 
Mr.  MacKaye's  dramatic  theme  is  unique, 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  in  the  theater. 
It  contains  a  new  angle  on  the  repudiated 
savior  idea ;  it  is  extraordinarily  heterodox ; 
it  is  very  much  as  if  Shaw  had  conceived 
Joan  as  actually  a  designing  heretic,  guilty 
of  the  most  damaging  charges  leveled  against 
her,  and.  then  had  revealed  her  as  the  savior 
of  France,  only  to  be  repudiated  by  the 
French.  The  chief  character  in  "This  Fine 
Pretty  World"  is  a  half-cracked  primitive 
poet,  drunk  with  the  sound  of  meaningless 
words  and  with  the  rich  fancies  of  his 
imagination.  He  is  an  innocent  scoundrel, 
but  a  scoundrel  no  less,  according  to  any 
accepted  code ;  for  he  defames  the  virtue  of 
an  innocent  woman,  proclaiming  himself  the 
father  of  her  child,  because  her  husband,  with 
whom  he  is  in  collusion,  wants  to  get  rid  of 
her  and  marry  a  young  girl.  This  irresponsi- 
ble and  shiftless,  deluded  word-monger  puts 
every  one  in  the  play  in  the  way  of  realizing 
what  they  most  desire,  and,  in  addition,  gives 
their  drab  lives  color  and  romance  and  imag- 
inative adventure,  but  in  the  end  they  sink 
back  into  their  groveling  inertia  and  sentence 
him  to  prison.  When  we  realize  that  this 
repudiated  savior  is  the  finest  fibred  and 
most  sympathetic  personage  in  the  play,  and 
is  on  all  counts  a  scoundrel,  we  begin  to 
prink  up  our  ears  and  wonder  if,  in  com- 
parison with  Mr.  MacKave,  Bernard  Shaw 
is  not  very  old-fashioned  and  extremely 
conservative. 

(Continued  on  page  79) 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  Background  of  the  Spanish  Interior 

The  Illustrations,  Made  by  William  Lawrence  Bottomley  in  Spain  Last  Summer,  Reveal  the  Dignity, 
Austerity  and  Distinction  of  Some  of  the  Old  Spanish  Rooms 


y-^^0tb^/  HE    characteristic    qualities    of 

f  the    interior    of    the    Spanish 

M  I     house,  be  it  farmhouse  or  pal- 

sL  i      ace,    are   its   dignity,    austerity 

^^^^»      and  distinction  in  the  treatment 

of   the  walls,   floors  and   ceilings,   contrasted 

invariably  with  a  certain  dramatic  sense  and 

a  vivid  imagination  in  the  detail.     The  rooms 

may  be  simple  or  decorated,  brilliant,  to  an 

extent    unrivalled    and    unexcelled    anywhere 

else  in  the  world. 

A  certain  classic  tradition  is  felt  in  the 
plan  of  the  house  which  is  derived  from  two 
sources,  Ancient  Rome,  and  the  Orient  of 
the  Moors.  Of  course,  the  Greek  and  Roman 
houses  were  derived  and  were  direct  descen- 
dents  of  the  house  of  the  Orient  where  the 
exterior   is   severe  with    few   and   small   win- 


By  HARRIET  T.  BOTTOMLEY 

dows  built  around  a  central  court.  The  first 
civilized  houses  were  those  of  the  Greeks  and 
Phoenicians  which  were  of  this  type.  The 
Roman  tradition  was  imposed  upon  the  very 
mixed  races  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  during 
the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  after  that, 
constant  touch  with  Italy  through  the  Middle 
Ages  by  means  of  the  Crusades  and  in  the 
Renaissance  by  the  military  expeditions  under 
Philip  II.,  Charles  V.,  and  the  close  touch 
with  Naples  and  Sicily  through  the  Spanish 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conservative 
traditional  system  of  plan  of  the  Orient  was 
introduced  by  the  Moorish  invasion  in  the 
eighth  century  and  the  classic  tradition  modi- 
fied and  reinforced  in  an  interesting  way. 
The  rooms  are  high,  symmetrical,  rectangular 


Entrance  hall  of  palace  of  the  Marquesa  della  Denia,  Palma  de  Mallor 


and  balanced,  grouped  around  a  court  or 
opening  from  a  court.  In  the  great  houses 
facing  on  the  various  courts  or  patios  fre- 
quently rooms  are  arranged  en  suite  without 
a  connecting  corridor  or  hall  along  one  side, 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  a 
series  of  rooms  in  order  to  get  from  one 
part  of  the  house  to  another.  The  colonnades 
of  the  patios,  which  were  originally  always 
open  to  all  weather,  forming  the  only  circula- 
tion. 

This  publicity  seems  curious  to  us  from 
the  modern  point  of  view,  and  particularly 
when  one  finds  in  the  Alcazar  in  Seville  and 
in  the  Arabian  palace  in  the  Alhambra  in 
Granada  that  the  bedroom  of  the  Emperor 
was  but  a  connecting  link  in  a  series  of  great^ 
rooms,  and  in  those  particular  places  per- 
fectly open,  with  great  arches  leading  into 
the  adjoining  rooms,  guiltless  of  doors,  screens 
or  even  grilles.  Privacy  ws  unknown.  Even 
in  modern  times,  the  tradition  of  the  court 
permitted  the  presence  of  the  great  nobles 
of  the  country  at  the  birth  of  the  royal  chil- 
dren. Such  formality,  such  lack  of  privacy 
as  existed  seems  incredible  to  us  to-day.  A 
great  Spanish  household  was  and  is  an  inde- 
pendent, self-contained,  self-supporting  unit. 
Life  goes  on  for  days  almost  without  relation 
to  the  surrounding  houses,  the  ladies  passing 
their  time  in  the  great  series  of  rooms  or  in 
the  patios  and  gardens,  and  infrequently  going 
outside  of  the  walls  for  a  drive  or  a  call. 
The  men  are  occupied  with  their  own  affairs, 
public  office,  farms  and  stock  requiring  atten- 
tion, but  also  spending  much  time  within  the 
establishment.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the 
life  of  the  house  to  understand  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  design  of  the  rooms. 

In  Andalusia  and  Mallorca  one  finds  prac- 
tically all  the  great  manor  houses,  gardens 
and  farmhouses.  In  the  other  parts  of  Spain 
nobles  and  peasantry  live  entirely  in  villages, 
cities  and  towns,  going  out  daily  to  the  farms 
and  returning  at  night.  It  is  a  tradition  kept 
up  to  this  day  and  originating  when  it  was 
too  dangerous  to  live  outside  the  city  walis. 
In  a  villa  or  Son  in  Mallorca  one  of  the 
great  entertainments  in  the  summer  season 
is  the  day  appointed  on  the  estate  for  the 
slaughter  of  the  pigs.  Owners  of  adjoining 
estates,  with  their  servants,  the  neighboring 
farmers,  land  owners  and  peasantry  flock  to 
be  present  at  this  function.  For  days  before 
preparations  are  made  to  provide  a  great 
almuerzo  or  luncheon.  The  farm  yard  ad-  | 
joining  the  Villa,  sometimes  in  the  center  of 
the  house,  runs  rivers  of  blood.  The  sun 
beats  down.     Such  eating  of  various  breads, 
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sausages,  native  cheeses  and  sweets  and  wine  and  beer! 
The  lords  and  ladies  mingle  with  the  crowd  or  retire  and 
look  down  on  the  spectacle  from  the  shady  rooms  of  the 
Piano  Nobile.  The  great  drawing-room  lined  with  per- 
haps a  hundred  chairs  arranged  along  the  walls.  Great 
hospitality  at  certain  times  —  great  retirement  at  other 
times.  In  Son  Vida,  near  Palma  de  Mallorca,  one  finds, 
for  instance,  the  dining-room  could  comfortably  seat 
eighty.  Across  the  front  facing  on  the  terrace  were  the 
state  drawing-rooms.  Such  splendor,  such  color,  would 
be  hard  to  duplicate.  The  rooms  face  on  the  terrace 
which  is  high  above  and  overlooking  the  gardens  planted 
with  orange  trees  and  shrubs.  Here  the  present  owner 
has  greatly  impaired  his  fortunes  by  extravagant  living. 
The  table  was  set  for  forty  every  day  and  the  meal  pre- 
pared, even  if  but  two  or  three  would  be  there.  He  has 
gone  through  three  great  fortunes,  each  running  into 
millions  of  pesatas. 

The  house  now  is  but  rarely  occupied.  One  misses  the 
touch  of  a  personal  residence.  In  the  corner  room  here 
illustrated,  which  is  an  ante-room  to  the  dining-room, 
about  twenty-four  feet  square  and  possibly  seventeen  feet 
high,  the  walls  are  hung  with  a  brocaded  shaggy  velvet 
embroidered  in  gold  thread  with  armorial  patterns  and 
Damaskene  designs.  The  background  is  a  rich  crimson 
and  the  pattern  a  soft  golden  yellow.  The  curtains  of 
the  door  are  a  scarlet  Damask  which  lead  up  to  a  cornice 
of  the  most  brilliant  vermilion  and  gold,  over  which 
hangs  a  painting  in  a  black  and  gold  frame,  attributed 
to  Carlo  Duccio.  This  color  scheme  repeats  through 
these  seven  great  rooms  across  the  front  of  the  palace, 
and  as  one  looks  through  one  sees  the  predominating 
golden  hue  of  the  walls  with  the  red  at  the  door  repeat- 
ing down  the  long  line,  room  after  room.  The  color  is 
beautiful.  It  is  soft,  rich,  toned  down.  I  cannot  say  it 
is  overpowering  or  disagreeable — that  it  would  even  be 
tiresome  to  live  with.  The  continuity  of  color  is  relieved 
by   many   interesting   variations   in   material    and   texture. 


16th  Century  library  and  drawing-room,  Casa  del  Greco,  Toledo 


>f  drawing-room  hung  in  brocaded  velvet  with  frieze, 
at  Son  Vida,  Palma  de  Mallorca 


In  the  second  room,  for  in- 
stance, the  curtains  are  omitted 
and  in  their  place  the  large 
opening  is  filled  in  with  a  wide 
frame  and  a  smaller  door,  both 
covered  with  scarlet  damask, 
set  off  with  lines  of  brass- 
headed  nails,  each  charmingly 
wrought  in  embossed  design. 
In  some  cases  the  nails  on  the 
door  are  arranged  in  patterns 
of  diamonds,  fish  scales  and  in- 
terlining curves. 

The  room  is  crowned  by  a 
small  cornice  of  vermilion  with 
gold  ornament  and  the  ceiling 
is  simply  dark  pine  beamed  with 
small  half-round  whitewashed 
vaults  over  each  beam.  The 
ceiling  is  simple  in  effect,  aus- 
tere and  yet  interesting.  A 
painted  base  of  baroque  design 
in  the  form  of  a  frieze  extends 
around  the  room,  not  over 
three  and  a  half  feet  high,  rich, 
quiet  and  sombre  in  color. 
Against  this  are  arranged  a 
long  line  of  wide  stools  up- 
holstered in  brocaded  taffetas 
formerly  made  on  the  islands. 
In  some  rooms  these  are 
eighteenth  century  in  style,  in 
others,  rich  damasks  and  fringes 
of  red.  So  much  for  a  suite  of 
drawing-rooms  of  the  period  of 
the  seventeenth  century  in  Mal- 
lorca. 

The  Casa  del  Greco  is  the 
name  given  to  the  present 
remains  of  a  great  house  in 
Toledo  that  was  probably  first 
built  under  the  Moorish  regime 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
was  greatly  added  to  under 
the   reign    of    Philip    II.,    by   a 


Jew  of  great  riches,  and  later  fell  into 
great  decay  when  the  Jews  were  persecuted 
at  the  end  of  his  reign.  Later,  part  of  it 
was  occupied  by  El  Greco,  the  greatest  Span- 
ish painter  before  Velasquez.  The  house 
went  from  bad  to  worse,  until  it  was  recently 
restored  by  its  present  owner,  the  Marquis 
de  la  Vega  Inclan,  who  has  houses  in  many 


16th    Century    desk,   from    the   collection    of    J. 
Scott  Parrish,  Esq.,  Richmond,  Va. 

cities  in  Spain.  It  is  now  one  of  the  great 
show  houses  of  the  country,  and  although  it 
is  a  museum  for  the  paintings  of  El  Greco, 
it  is  completely  furnished  in  every  detail  and 
gives  an  excellent  impression  of  a  Spanish 
house  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  library 
and  the  adjoining  salon,  which  are  illustrated 
here,  one  sees  the  characteristic  tile  floors  and 
wainscot,  the  plain  plaster  walls  and  the 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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A  House  of  Glowing  Interiors 

Mellowness    Achieved   by   the   Beautiful  Association   of 
Ancient  Furnishings  in  the  House  of  Frederick  Sterner 

By  GILES   EDGERTON 

Illustrations  for  this  article  by  Drix  Duryea 

^^^fc/HE  most  distinguished  characteristic  of  this  New  York  house, 
^^^^^  which   Frederick  Sterner  has  remodelled  and  fitted  and  furnished 

M  i     to  suit  his  own  ideal  of  beauty  and  comfort,  is  unquestionably  a 

A  /     mellowness  of  atmosphere — a  quality  that  is  hard  to  create  from 

^^L^^^|  merely  material  things,  which  usually  is  accomplished  only  by  that 
great  artist,  Time.  To  be  sure,  Time  has  played  a  great  part  in 
producing  the  aesthetic  charm  of  Mr.  Sterner's  house,  but  all  that  has  been  ac- 
complished there  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  ancient  loveliness  which  has  been 
assembled. 

Mr.  Sterner,  who  is  both  architect  and  decorator,  has  created  a  background 
in  this  remodelled  house  which  is  curiously  subtle  and  appropriate  for  the 
treasures  which  he  has  brought  to  this  country  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  entirely  because  of  his  inherent  taste  and  judgment  has  he  been  able  to 
assemble  such  a  great  variety  of  valuable  antiques  and  yet  produce  an  environ- 
ment friendlv,  intimate  and  harmonious.  Mr.  Sterner  has,  of  course,  the  special 
advantage  of  having  seen  these  beautiful  old  world  furnishings  in  original  sur- 
roundings, so  that  apart  from  gratifying  his  own  interests  in  decoration  he  would 
also  have  a  conviction  of  what  was  essentially  good  as  a  background. 

One  feels  this  immediately  upon  entering  the  hallway,  which  is  all  concrete, 
with  fine  old  carved  doorways  opening  into  the  reception-room  and  his  work- 
room, good  old  paintings  and  soft  rugs,  and  a  surprising  bit  of  color  in  the  vaulted 
ceiling — blue  like  a  Spanish  sky  on  a  summer  afternoon. 

The  walls  of  the  reception-room  are  a  soft  nondescript  grayish  tone,  unim- 
portant except  as  an  inevitable  background.  The  heavily  beamed  oak  ceiling  is 
modern,  but  might  easily  be  a  century  old,  it  has  been  so  softened  and  held  so 
far  away  from  the  room.  All  the  charm  of  the  room  seems  to  concentrate 
about  the  magnificent  old  French  Gothic  fireplace,  in  tone  as  soft  as  the  walls, 
with  a  rare  beauty  of  design  and  carving.  The  windows,  half  hidden  under  a 
misty  yellow  gauze,  are  modern  leaded  casements  designed  by  Henry  Hope  & 
Sons.  Three  of  the  upper  windows  are  inset  with  precious  mediaeval  glass, 
beautifully  held  in  the  modern  frame. 

The  living-room  on  the  upper  floor  is  enveloped  in  the  same  friendly  glow, 


with    French    Renaissance   panel    and    newel    post 


of   the   li 


arrangement   of 


Sterner's   apartment,   showing   a   most   homelike 
are  pieces   of  antique  furniture 


at  once  mysterious  and  alluring.  Here  the  floors  are 
hidden  with  rare  old  Chinese  yellow  and  blue  rugs  that 
look  as  though  they  had  been  woven  of  sunlight  and 
blue  sky.  There  is  an  old  Gothic  tapestry  on  one  of 
the  walls,  which  are  paneled  in  finely  cut  light-toned 
oak.  There  are  wonderful  collections  of  old  books  on 
architecture  and  gardening,  in  marvelous  soft  leather 
bindings.  And  under  a  stained  glass  window  are  a  set 
of  chairs  in  iron  frames,  old  Italian  choir  stalls.  Some 
beautiful  old  Spanish  chairs  help  to  furnish  this  room. 
Practically  all  the  chairs  are  upholstered  with  rich 
tapestry  or  fine  bits  of  needlepoint.  There  are  some 
especially  beautiful  old  English  models  which  are  both 
comfortable  and  dignified.       ^ 

The  lighting  of  these  rooms  is  done  largely  by  means 
of  electric  bulbs  hidden  under  yellow  parchment  shades 
and  supported  by  old  wrought-iron  candelabra.  Even 
the  piano,  which  in  tone  has  the  quality  of  a  chime  of 
bells,  is  encompassed  in  an  antique  walnut  frame  of 
beautiful  English  design. 

The  metal  work  on  every  window  and  door  is  of 
finely  wrought  brass  or  iron,  and  the  metal  fire-dogs 
are  tall  and  pompous  and  centuries  old. 

The  dining-room  has  an  air  of  almost  feminine 
delicacy  and  refinement.  There  is  a  sense  of  reticent 
sunlight  which  does  not  seem  to  come  through  the  win- 
dow but  just  to  pervade  the  air  as  though  eminating 
from  the  light  oak  paneling,  supplemented  by  the  tone 
.of  the  fragile  William  and  Mary  sideboard  at  the  end 
of  the  room.  The  chairs  are  fine  examples  of  old 
Windsor  models,  and  there  is  a  simplicity  about  the 
entire  furnishing  that  suggests  a  very  fine  room  in  an 
early  Salem  house.  The  ceiling  is  lifted  by  a  gambrel 
roof,  enriched  with  a  few  oak  beams.  And  the  effect 
as  you  glance  in  the  doorway  is  again  the  indefinable 
charm  of  mellowness.  This  house  is  quite  famous  under 
the  name  of  the  Parge  House,  for  the  entire  exterior  is 
fashioned  after  some  of  the  early  English  plaster  houses, 
with  a  rich  waxed  surface,  and  the  entire  space  done 
in  curious  primitive  designs. 
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Imaginative  Interiors  in  the  Sterner  House 


The  living-room  in  Frederick  Sterner's  house,  which  is  throughout  a  rare  achievement  in  mellowness  of  atmosphere.     The  walls  are  soft- 
toned  plaster,  the  oak  beams  for  the  ceiling  modern  yet  in  harmony  with  an  unusual  collection  of  museum  pieces  of  furniture,  Spanish, 
old  English,  Italian,  all  grouped  about  a  quite  splendid  old  Gothic  stone  fireplace 


Mr.  Sterner's  dining-room  has  an  air  of  quaint  dignity.     The  walls  are  paneled  in  a  light-toned  oak,  and  a  soft  light  pours   through   the 
modern  leaded  windows.     The  chairs  are  excellent  Windsor  models  in  harmony  with  an  old  William  and  Mary  sideboard  and  an  antique 

gate-leg  table 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Rhythmical  Frescoes  by  a  Finnish  Painter 

Juho  Rissanen  is  One  of  the  Most  Realistic  and  Individualistic  Mural  Painters  of  Northern  Europe 

By  H.  DE  LA  TOURRASSE 


CHE  modern  diffusion  of  ideas 
and  of  art  is  responsible  in 
countries  remote  from  large 
intellectual  centres,  for  the 
birth  of  a  pleiad  of  character- 
istic artists  that  have  devoted 
their  talents  to  the  service  of  their  country 
whether  large  or  small,  that  have  sung  the 
beauties  of  local  life  in  the  language  that  best 
suited  their  constitution,  poetry,  music  or 
painting.  We  owe  them  a  collection  of  docu- 
ments on  the  aspects,  customs,  and  spirit  of 
those  picturesque  lands,  which  will  increase 
in  value  more  and  more  as  our  old  world 
grows  more  uniformly  civilized.  We  owe 
them  sensations  which  make  us  live  in  thought 
for  a  while  a  more  unsophisticated  life,  which 
now  and  again  take  us  agreeably  away  from 
ourselves  in  time  and  space.  We  are  even 
partly  their  debtors  for  a  share  of  new  and 
vigorous  sap,  for  an  example  of  simplicity 
which  can  usefully  temper  the  specious  elabo- 
ration of  our  over-cerebral  art.  They  thus 
unsuspectingly  discharge  the  debt  of  experi- 
ence which  their  formation  has  contracted 
toward  us.  For  we  are  here  considering  the 
case  of  a  country  with  no  strictly  definite 
esthetic  traditions,  a  country  with  a  new  in- 
tellectuality that  will  feel  itself  naturally  in- 
clined to  seek  the  technical  influences  of 
modern    schools,    whose    fluctuations    it    will 


"Rhythm," 


decoration  by  Juho  Rissanen  for  an  interior  at 
Cauche,  Denmark 


follow  more  or  less  according  to  the  resistance 
of  its  individual  character. 

Finland,  with  which  we  are  occupied  at 
present,  had  in  the  Middle  Ages  a  flourishing 
civilization  which  political  vicissitudes  ob- 
scured until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  renovation  of  that  country 
whose  location  is  little  favored  and  whose 
climate  is  severe  is  therefore  recent,  urged  on 
and  sanctioned  in  1917  by  its  being  consti- 
tuted   an    autonomous    republic. 

Amongst  the  most  characteristic  artists  of 
the  modern  Finnish  school  is  the  painter 
Rissanen. 

His  typical  life  is  the  picture  of  the  life 
of  his  nation,  created  anew  under  the  most 
painful  circumstances  by  an  unwavering  will. 
Juho  Rissanen  was  born  in  1873  in  the 
province  of  Kuoio,  in  a  family  of  poor 
peasants.  As  a  child  he  suffered  from  hunger, 
from  cold  and  from  bad  treatment.  His 
father,  who  was  not  always  very  sober,  died 
on  a  winter  night  struck  with  congestion  in 
the  snow.  This  scene  inspired  him  later  on 
with  one  of  his  most  striking  pictures,  called 
"A  Remembrance  of  Youth."  At  the  age  of 
ten,  Rissenen  has  to  earn  his  living  and  help 
his  family.  He  is  by  turns  a  shepherd,  a  shoe- 
maker's apprentice,  a  farm  laborer,  a  printer, 
a  bookseller's  assistant,  a  bricklayer's  man. 
He  constantly  sees  slipping  out  of  his  reach 
the  chance  of  the  leisure 
that  would  allow  him 
to  study  a  little  and  to 
rise  from  a  condition 
above  which  he  already 
feels  himself  to  be.  He 
then  became  a  house- 
painter  and  traveled 
over  the  country,  offer- 
ing in  exchange  for 
board  and  lodging  his 
services  for  p  a  i  n  t  i  n  g 
walls,  doors  and 
sledges.  His  peregrina- 
tions brought  him  to 
Helsinki  where  the  sight 
of  some  paintings  was 
for  him  the  revelation 
of  the  path  he  was 
seeking.  Without  let- 
ting himself  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  effort 
required,  he  succeeded  in 
carrying  on  the  earning 
of  his  living,  his  general 
education  and  his  artistic 
studies  in  various  schools 
of  his  capital,  at  Turku 
and  at  Petrograd.  Then 
he  had  later  on  the  op- 
portunity of  coming  into 
contact  with  the  great 
painter  Edelfelt,  who 
discerned  in  his  first  pro- 
ductions the  gifted  artist 
and  gave  him  his  advice 
and  protection.  Rissa- 
nen then  went  rapidly 
through  the  stages  of  his 
formation.  His  first 
works  were  painted  in 
in  water-color  in  a  bold, 
precise  manner,  where 
the  richness  of  detail  is 
not    prejudicial    to    the 


simplicity  of  the  whole.  His  subjects  are 
borrowed  from  everyday  life.  His  personality 
is  formed,  even  if  his  technic,  which  is  already 
that  of  a  master,  is  still  to  undergo  some 
evolutions. 

He  was  then  chosen  with  several  notable 
artists  to  represent  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Fin- 
land at  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of 
1900.  In  order  to  prepare  this  participation 
he  retired  to  a  remote  corner  of  his  native 
province  in  the  forests  of  Savo.  He  painted 
there  a  few  important  works  inspired  by  the 
life  of  the  peasants:  "Finnish  Fishermen  Fish- 
ing on  a  Lake  Through  Holes  They  Have 
Bored  in  the  Ice,"  "At  the  Fortune  Teller's," 
and  his  fine  water-color  painting,  "The  Blind 
Man,"  which  possesses  much  depth  of  feeling 
and  harmony  of  coloring.  The  two  master- 
ful heads  of  aged  women  that  are  so  famous 
belong  to  the  same  period. 

In  contrast  with  the  Russian  school,  mostly 
of  imaginative  and  traditional  inspiration,  the 
Finnish  school  is  individualistic  and  realistic. 
This  good  style  of  realism  does  not  exclude 
the  idea,  even  as  it  establishes  its  com- 
position on  the  research  of  lines  both  exact 
and   decorative. 

Rissanen,  from  the  first,  embodies  in  the 
highest  degree  the  characteristics  of  the  Fin- 
nish art. 

Every  artist  describes  himself  as  much   as 
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a  decoration  by  Juho  Rissanen  for  an  interior 
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he  describes  his  model,  even  when  he  thinks 
he  is  entirely  following  the  thing  he  sees. 
And  he  alone  whose  nature  is  adequate  to  the 
subject,  can  produce  a  work  true  to  life. 
*.  Rissanen,  a  peasant  painter  and  a  painter  of 
peasants,  has  had  that  good  fortune.  Hence 
comes  the  firmness  of  his  art  and  of  his  per- 
sonality which  may  have  been  influenced  by 
successive  endeavors  but  never  lessened  by 
them. 

His  works — specially  those  dating  from  the 
first  period — represent  the  patient  effort  of 
that  people  in  appearance  somewhat  dulled 
by  the  struggle  against  an  unproductive  soil 
and  inclement  winters.  When  he  expresses 
suffering,  it  is  always  with  the  calm  attitude 
which  accepts  and  resists.  His  mirth — al- 
ways rare — is  somewhat  restrained,  almost 
austere  and  yet  ingenuous.  He  loves  the 
lowly,  he  paints  them  with  the  sympathy  one 
would  feel  in  describing  one's  own  family. 
He  expresses  their  sentiments  without  empha- 
sis or  insipidity,  because  he  feels  them  himself. 
He  belongs  to  his  picture  just  as  the  work- 
man before  him  belongs  to  his  trade;  they 
are  two  brothers  working  in  common. 

During  that  first  period  the  influence  of  his 
academic  studies  can  still  be  perceived  in 
rounded  shapes  and  in  a  certain  accentuated 
affectedness  of  detail.  His  composition  is 
quite  mature.  He  likes  a  plain  arabesque  and 
a  well-filled  page.  Accessories  in  clear  out- 
line, judiciously  chosen  from  the  subject  in 
the  interior,  lead  it  to  the  edge  of  the  canvas, 
mostly  horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  which 
giv.e  his  paintings  a  great  firmness  or  aspect. 
By  these  he  proves  himself  to  be  a  decorator 
and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  his  manner  will 
be  intensified  in  the  future. 

To  a  new  series  of  peasant  pictures  be- 
longs that  curious:  "In  the  Stocks,"  which  is 
so  well  known.  It  refers  to  a  custom  now 
abolished  in  Finland  which  allowed  a  man 
condemned  to  prison  to  obtain  his  freedom 
by  accepting  to  stand  exposed  in  public,  in 
chains    during    one    day,    and    after,    to    bear 


oil  by  Julio  Rissanen  for  Eyebi 


the     humiliation     of     a     number     of     lashes. 

In  1903,  Rissanen  receives  a  scholarship  to 
pay  his  traveling  expenses,  he  visits  Italy,  then 
comes  back  in  Savo  and  paints  several  large 
water-colors  and  pictures  in  tempera. 

During  a  new  journey  in  Italy  he  studies 
the  technic  of  frescoes  and  on  his  return  exe- 
cutes two  decorations  in  this  style:  "The  Re- 
turn From  His  Fields,"  for  the  public  library 
in  Helsinki,  and  "The  Smithy,"  of  which  a 
copy,  most  representative,  was  exposed  with 
sundry  other  works  of  his,  eighteen  in  num- 
ber, at  the  Paris  "Salon  d'automne"  in  1908 

The  influence  of  visits  to  Italy  is  certain 
His  manner  of  composition  changes,  if  the 
inspiration  remains  the  same.  Less  relief 
extremely  simplified  grounds,  with  an  aston 
ishing  sense  of  plastic  and  characteristic  syn 
thesis.  He  gives  up  the  obviousness  of  draw 
ing,  the  dark  line  which  delineated  his  figures 
His  outlines  are  no  longer  anything  but  the 
"intersection  of  two  surfaces."  If  the  typical 
detail  be  lessened,  the  whole  gains  in  sim- 
plicity, the  coloring  in  frankness  and  the  style 
in  purity. 

Certain  critics  have  seemed  to  regret  this 
alteration,  to  fear  the  weakening  of  that 
somewhat  heavy  vigor  which  so  well  charac- 
terized the  peasant  in  the  first  style  of  Juho 
Rissanen.  We  are  not  of  that  opinion.  The 
maturity  of  his  age  and  of  his  talent  coinsiding 
with  prolonged  visits  to  France,  has  shown 
him  how,  without  ceasing  to  be  himself,  he 
might  attain  to  the  high  style  which  belongs 
to  all  places  and  to  all  times.  For  Rissanen 
has  a  searching  talent,  supple  and  evolutional. 
This  pliability  is  manifested  in  the  second 
period  by  a  curious  adaptation  of  the  treat- 
ment to  the  subject,  according  as  the  painter 
represents  an  open-air  scene  or  an  indoor  one, 
executes  an  easel-piece  or  a  decorative  com- 
position. Not  only  is  Rissanen  vigorous,  but 
he  is  sensitive  and  he  has  neither  been  able  nor 
wished  to  avoid  being  influenced  by  the  at- 
traction of  modernism,  in  its  healthy  and 
purifying   manifestatoins.     We  then   see  him 


introduce  into  his  style  the  cubist  elaboration, 
the  extreme  simplification  of  the  lines  and  the 
well-balanced  masses.  But  with  him  a  system 
is  immediately  absorbed,  assimilated,  perhaps 
strengthening  the  framework,  but  not  really 
modifying  the  character. 

The  productions  of  that  period  from  1914 
to  1915,  are  still  chiefly  inspired  by  Finland, 
we  have  also  belonging  to  that  time  some 
Breton  paintings,  scenes  from  the  south  of 
France  and  the  large  decorative  composition: 
"Unlading  of  a  Ship."  From  that  time  the 
artist  works  more  on  the  fund  of  his  imagina- 
tion; the  scene  taken  from  life  is  for  him 
the  document  that  he  will  incorporate  with 
his  inner  vision. 

At  present  Rissanen  divides  his  time  be- 
tween the  mild  south  of  France  in  winter  and 
his  own  country  in  summer.  His  aesthetics, 
after  some  hesitation,  have  definitely  found 
their  level.  He  was  not  content  with  being 
the  descriptive  painter  of  Finland,  he  was 
determined  to  raise  his  style  to  the  height  of 
poetry  and  to  adapt  it  to  great  compositions. 
And  it  is  from  that  point,  we  are  certain  of 
it,  that  will  proceed  the  masterpieces  of  that 
steadfast,  indefatigable  worker  who  has  slowly 
formed  himself  alone,  or  well-nigh  alone. 

He  is,  at  present,  completing  a  very  large 
decoration,  in  several  panels,  for  a  mansion  in 
Copenhagen.  And  this  serious,  powerful  pro- 
duction shows  us  what  Rissanen  is  capable  of 
doing  on  a  wide  expanse  and  dealing  with 
great  subjects. 

Still  in  the  prime  of  life,  although  he  was 
acknowledged  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
he  is  able  to  sing,  as  a  poet,  of  his  interesting 
country;  had  he  been  content  to  remain  on 
the  style  of  his  first  success  he  would  have 
been  but  its  careful  narrator.  He  has  reached 
the  mark  of  his  personality.  It  is  sometimes  a 
long  journey  for  those  who  are  great.  He 
took  no  heed  of  the  advice  of  those  who, 
seeing  him  veer,  thought  the  fluttering  of  his 
sail  was  a  sign  of  weakness.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  work  is  dominated  by  his  character. 
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Furnishing  the  Modern  Apartment  with  Distinction 

A  Personal  Interpretation  and  Demonstration  of  the  Subject  * 


^^^"UCCESSFUL    livable    interior 

^^^  decoration    in    the    true    sense 

^^■^^^^  must  escape  the  obvious.  The 
*»^  J   outstanding    fault   of   much   of 

^^^„r  the  so-called  decoration  of  to- 
day is  that  it  is  painfully  and 
aggressively  interior  decoration;  ready-made 
and  conventionalized,  it  proclaims  its  creator 
rather  than  furnishes  the  setting  for  the  indi- 
vidual who  must  live  among  the  chairs,  tables 
and  hangings  which  represent  parlor,  boudoir 
or  office. 

There  appears  to  have  developed  in  recent 
years  a  cult  which  does  not  permit  the  adorn- 
ment of  our  habitations  to  be  a  self-conceal- 
ing art.  The  interior  decorator  of  the  self- 
effacing  school  is  often  supplanted  by  the  mere 
"arranger,"  who  seeks  to  put  the  stamp  of 
his  own  individuality  upon  all  work,  hence 
that  dull  formalism  of  detail  which  causes 
us  to  classify  such  and  such  a  room  as  hav- 
ing been  "done"  by  a  certain  decorator,  rather 
than  as  revealing  the  tastes  and  the  ideals 
of  him  to  whom  the  house  or  apartment 
belongs. 

This  situation  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
numerous  persons  have  taken  up  the  calling 
of  the  interior  decorator  without  sufficient 
training,  and  often  without  originality  or  ade- 
quate training.  This  naturally  does  not  apply 
to  those  who  have  made  a  brilliant  success 
in  the  field — others  have  made  merely  bad 
efforts. 

The  treatment  of  an   interior  is  the  most 


By  ALFRED  C.  BOSSOM 

importantly  intimate  architectural  detail  in 
connection  with  human  life.  It  should  be  a 
picture,  so  to  speak,  of  the  life  which  is  lived 
therein,  and  it  should  of  necessity,  and  con- 
sequently, be  both  interesting  and  elevating. 
Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  no  strong 
colors  should  be  used  in  interior  decoration, 
or  that  biblical  subjects  should  be  used  for 
pictures,  but  it  does  mean  that  each  interior 
should  be  composed  wholly  as  one  scheme,  so 
that  it  will  have  a  pleasant  result  from  all 
points,  and  be  fitting  as  a  background  for 
those  who  have  to  spend  the  majority  of  their 
time  in  close  proximity  to  it. 

In  decoration,  a  great  number  of  small  un- 
related subjects  are  bound  to  create  a  subcon- 
scious feeling  of  annoyance  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  to  stay  in  such  a  room ;  unless 
such  objects  are  dominated  and  controlled  by 
one  or  two  larger  and  more  important  forces, 
which  put  them  back  into  place.  The  trouble 
with  these  large  dominants  in  our  modern-day 
method  of  living  is  that  they  sometimes  over- 
power the  entire  room,  despite  a  well-meant 
intention  to  employ  them  as  factors  of  har- 
mony. 

So  frequently  is  decoration  regarded  as 
treatment  for  walls  that  it  is  not  always  real- 
ized that  walls  are  literally  only  backgrounds. 
Obviously,  therefore,  walls  generally  should 
be  suppressed  by  simple  tones  and  colors  that 
will  not  force  into  violent  silhouettes  the 
objects  placed  against  them,  which  tends  to 
make   a   room    appear   to   be   smaller   than   it 


The  distinguished  treatment  of  a  wall  space— Italian  pieces  for  the  dressing-table  in 
bedroom  in  Mr.  Bossom's  apartment 


Another    corner    of    the    bedroom    showing   the 

end  of  the  Spanish  bed  and  other  bits  of  ornate 

Spanish  furniture 

really  is.  All  objects  projecting  from  the 
walls  have  a  distracting  effect  and  create  a 
cramped  appearance. 

Among  the  morelrccomplished  of  the  deco- 
rators, there  is  today  a  tendency  to  revert 
to  the  principles  which  controlled  finely  deco- 
rated rooms  of  the  past,  before  we  suffered 
from  the  "Victorian  Whatnot."  In  those  old 
rooms  great  decorative  notes  were  made  by 
following  a  very  distinct  architectural  plan 
in  the  execution  of  the  decoration.  There  was 
always  a  reason  for  such  decoration.  In 
other  words,  it  was  decorated  construction 
and  not  constructed  decoration. 

Each  time  a  tapestry  was  hung,  or  a  paint- 
ing applied,  it  filled  a  specific  spot  and  gave 
a  note  that  was  needed.  It  was  not  hung 
simply  because  it  happened  to  be  possessed  by 
the  client.  One  feels  so  markedly  in  all  of 
the  fine  old  rooms  that  sense  of  serene  repose, 
in  contrast  to  so  much  of  the  nervous  worry- 
ing attitude  of  many  of  our  later-day  treat- 
ments. The  decorators  of  those  periods  were 
not  afraid  to  leave  walls  uncovered,  or  appar- 
ently undecorated ;  which  I  would  call  un- 
overdecorated. 

The  older  men  realized  the  great  advan- 
tage of  simplicity  gained   by  a  sparseness  of 
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A  dining-room  done  in  English  style  with  richly  car 

objects  attached  to  the  walls.  In  the  more 
elaborately  decorated  spaces  certain,  always 
fixed,  objects  or  spots  were  composed  into  the 
picture  and  not  allowed  to  develop  by  chance. 
A  definite  color  scheme  was  worked  out  in 
which  all  objects  assumed  their  proper  rela- 
tion. 

The  one  surface  in  every  room  which  can 
give  dignity  and  settle  the  scale  of  everything 
else,  is  the  ceiling.  This  is  the  largest  sur- 
face in  any  apartment  which  is  uninterrupted, 
as  it  has  no  objects  in  front  of  it.  You  can- 
not hide  it,  no  matter  what  you  do.  In  all 
the  great  monumental  works  advantage  has 
been  taken  of' the  ceiling  to  give  the  key-note 
of  the  room's  treatment.  Here  the  scale  of  all 
ornamentation  was  decided  and  made  into 
heavy  or  light  coloring,  as  it  was  desired  to 
make  the  ceiling  appear  either  higher  or  lower, 
or  the  room  sombre  or  gay.  The  relation  of 
the  detail  of  the  ceiling  to  the  walls  settled 
at  once  the  scale  of  the  wall  treatment.  A 
contrasting  note  was  here  introduced  be- 
tween the  horizontal  and  the  vertical  surfaces, 
which  called  for  a  change  of  medium.  Thus, 
the  plaster  of  the  ceiling  gave  way  to  the  wall 
of  wood  or  marble,  tapestry  or  silk. 

A  development  of  the  ceiling  as  a  key-note 
to  the  entire  scheme  was  obviously  very  ad- 
vantageous. Here  the  designer  had,  and  has, 
absolutely  free  play,  for  no  one  coming  after 
him  can  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  object 
he  has  produced,  while  on  walls  or  floors  no 
objects  may  be  introduced  which  will  wholly 
strike  new  color  notes,  or  forms  which  will 
change  the  entire  scheme  of  decoration,  or 
throw  it  out  of  key. 

There  is  a  present  desire  toward  some  sim- 
plicity and  a  concentration  of  enrichment 
around  a  few  central  objects  in  the  room,  such 
as  the  doorway,  the  fireplace  or  the  windows. 
If  these  are  succesfully  spaced  and  satisfac- 
torily located,  they  can  of  themselves  so  deco- 
rate the  room  that  little  else  is  needed.  The 
remainder  of  the   wall   surfaces   mav   be   left 


ved  essential  furniture 

blankets 
metal  work,  never  did  so  with- 
out having  a  very  decided 
reason  for  such  ornamental 
spot,  and  the  ornament  itself 
always  had  a  very  definite 
meaning.  Take  the  Ameri- 
can Indians — if  they  put  a 
series  of  dots  on  a  space  in 
a  certain  way  this  meant  the 
tracks  of  horses,  and  they 
never  did  this  unless  there  was 
a  reason  for  horses'  tracks. 
The  subtlety  unfortunately 
has  often  been  taken  out  of 
decoration,  and  ornamental 
units  are  used  without  any  re- 
gard to  their  eternal  fitness. 

Copying  the  work  of  old 
masters — taking  their  style, 
and  so  forth,  in  toto,  and 
adopting  them  without  regard 
to  the  eternal  fitness,  produces 
spiritless  results ;  of  course,  in 
the  hands  of  a  clever  designer 
the  re-use  of  old  motifs  may 
be  most  successful,  but  when 
we  think  of  decoration  in  this 
land  we  often  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  re-use  a  fine  object 
that  does  not  quite  apply. 

A  charming  English  interior, 
for  instance,  that  originally 
was  designed  to  give  cheerful- 
ness to  a  room  when  the  out- 
side was  bleak  and  cold  is  not 
eminently  successful  where  the 
space  is  crowded  with  sun- 
shine and  full  of  fresh  air. 
It  is  the  reverse  of  the  condi- 
tion with  which  it  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  cope. 

The  very  dignified  work  of 
the  French  and  the  Italians  is 
hardly  consistent  with  the  rush 
and     bustle     of     our     Ameri- 


almost  plain  it  a  room 
has  a  dignified  stone 
mantel  and  some  sim- 
ple doors  and  archi 
traves.  The  doors,  of 
course,  should  always 
give  the  impression  of 
being  what  the]   are ; 

that  is,  means  through 
which  people  come 
and  go  into  the  room 
in  question  or  the 
space  beyond,  and  all 
permanent  o  b  j  e  c  t  s 
that  will  tend  to  de- 
tract from  this  should 
be  v  e  r  y  distinctly 
avoided. 

The  floor,  another 
very  important  object 
in  all  rooms,  like  the 
walls  should  not  sil- 
houette objects  placed 
upon  it  too  harshly. 

Sometimes  the  less 
imaginative  decorators 
assume  forms  of  orna- 
ment without  having 
any  reason  for  so  do- 
ing which  is  decided- 
ly a  modern  thought, 
and  one  which  has  led 
to  much  poor  design 
in  interior  work.  Even 
the  primitive  races, 
whenever  they  used 
any  decoration  on 
their  baskets  or 
or  on    their 


can  life.  One  always  expects  in  a  room  so 
treated  to  see  the  host  walk  in  in  his  ruffles 
and  tights,  and  not  a  bobbed-haired  young 
ladj  smoking  a  cigarette  and  swinging  a  tennis 
racket.  She  is  America  of  to-day,  and  the 
old-time  Italy  is  not.  What  Style,  therefore, 
does  seem  logical  treatment  to  portray  our 
mode  of  living? 

What  style  of  decoration  best  interprets 
our  ideals?  We  cannot  lavishly  adopt  any 
one  European  period,  for  the  average  Ameri- 
can is  inclined  to  be  catholic  and  cosmopoli- 
tan in  his  tastes. 

The  so-called  Colonial  style  is  English  or 
Dutch.  The  aborigines  who  lived  within  the 
boundaries  of  what  is  now  the  United  States 
were  largely  nomads.  A  distinctly  American 
architecture  could  hardly  be  derived  from 
wigwam  or  tepee. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  the  writer  that  a 
truly  American  style  of  interior  decoration 
should  be  inspired  in  part  at  least  by  the  archi- 
tecture which  prevailed  on  this  continent  be- 
fore the  coming  of  dominating  European 
influences. 

But  in  Mexico  and  other  .Latin-American 
countries,  especially  in  that  storied  land  whose 
borders  march  with  ours  at  the  south,  a  defi- 
nite type  of  architecture  existed,  for  the 
Aztecs,  the  Toltecs  and  the  ancient  Mayas 
had  temples  and  homes  of  durable  materials. 
We  find  in  the  houses  of  Mexico,  which  are 
relics  of  the  Spanish  occupation,  a  type  of 
decoration  which  could  be  applied  exceedingly 
well  to  our  requirements. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  wonderment  to  me 
that  America  has  not  long  ago  adopted  a  style 
of  decoration  so  well  adapted  to  our  lives  as 
{Continued  on  page  75) 


ipse  of  the  dining-room  from  the  hall, 
and   plaster   wall   are   particularly 
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The  National  Music  Fallacy 

Is  American  Music  to  Rest  on  a  Foundation  of  Ragtime  and  Jazz  ? 


D 


OSSIBLY,  the  most  peculiar  and 
arresting  phenomenon  that  the 
heterogeneous  art  activities  of 
this  country  have  brought  forth 
is  the  wide-spread  idea,  amount- 
ing almost  to  an  obsession,  that  American 
painting  and  music  must  create  and  express 
themselves  exclusively  through  the  medium  of 
an  unmistakably  national  idiom.  For  some 
years  now,  with  something  of  the  exasperat- 
ing inveteracy  of  the  influenza  bacilli, 
sporadic  attempts  to  prescribe  a  formula  by 
means  of  which  the  American  composer  may 
achieve  a  distinct  national  style  have  been 
imposed  upon  us  by  well  meaning  but  falla- 
cious theorists.  No  one,  apparently,  stops  for 
a  moment  to  ask  whether  there  is  or  is  not 
any  such  thing  as  nationalism  in  art,  and 
whether  it  is  possible  to  impose  any  formula 
upon  the  artist  without  running  the  risk  of 
distracting  and  deflecting  the  genuine  develop- 
ment of  his  talent.  Recently,  that  accom- 
plished and  unconventional  singer,  Eva 
Gauthier,  was  prevailed  upon  to  place  a  num- 
ber of  ragtime  songs  upon  the  program  of 
her  Aeolian  Hall  recital,  and  announcement 
is  made  that  a  concert  devoted  entirely  to 
jazz  will  be  given  at  Aeolian  Hall  during 
the  month  of  February. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  who  it  was  that 
started  the  ball  rolling,  so  to  speak,  but  it 
may  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Hiram  Kelly 
Moderwell,  writing  some  years  ago  in  the 
Seven  Arts  Magazine,  advocated  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  ragtime  song  as  a  basis  for  the 
American  music  of  the  future.  Mr.  Moder- 
well, at  that  time,  prescribed  a  list  of  ragtime 
songs  that  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  effective 
and  eventful  if  sung  in  the  concert  hall;  and 
predicted  that  the  future  American  symphony 
and  sonata  would  be  written  in  ragtime. 
Some  months  previous  to  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Moderwell's  article,  the  present  writer 
had  written  in  the  pages  of  the  unfortunate 
and  deserving  Opera  Magazine,  a  fantastic, 
frankly  sentimental,  but  quite  sincere  rhap- 
sody on  the  merits  and  the  pathos  of  the 
popular  tune.  Certain  of  the  more  radical 
of  our  reviewers  have  added  fuel  to  the  fire 
during  the  last  year  or  so;  and,  in  short,  it 
looks  as  though  we  may  eventually  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  accomplishment  of 
Mr.  Moderwell's  adumbration,  and  find  the 
American  composer  building  his  symphony 
upon  the  raucous  exuberances  of  "Bananas," 
or  "Alexander's  Ragtime  Band." 

Now  the  curious  and  discrepant  part  of  all 
this  agitation  for  nationalism  in  American 
music,  is  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  nation- 
alism is  an  almost  non-existent  factor  in 
music.  I  do  not  wish  to  sound  didactic; 
but  there  is  the  fact,  and  one  simply  cannot 
get  away  from  it.  We  are  confronted  by  one 
of  the  strangest  situations  of  which  there  is 
record  in  the  entire  history  of  art.  The 
American  artist — musician  and  painter  both, 
for  that  matter — are  taken  to  task  for  not 
having  achieved  an  unmistakable  national 
expression.  "You  cannot  tell  an  American 
composer's  'art'  song  from  the  'art'  song 
of  any  other  country,"  says  one  of  our  critics. 
Well,  let  us  take  Tchaikovsky's  world  famous 
song,  "Nur  wer  die  Sehnsucht  Kennt,"  in  my 
opinion  one  of  the  greatest  songs  ever  written. 
No  doubt  the  intensity  of  the  mood  is  partly 
Russian   (although  it  is  obvious  that  intensity 
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of  mood  is  not  peculiar  to  any  given  locality), 
but  in  so  far  as  the  music,  as  sheer  sound 
goes,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  this  song 
might  not  have  been  composed  by  Schumann 
or  Brahms.  And  yet  this  does  not  take  away 
from  the  intrinsic  greatness  of  this  song.  No 
one  hearing  this  song  cares  in  the  least  about 
the  matter  of  its  nationality;  the  only  thing 
that  counts  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  great  song. 
If  a  Russian  can  write  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  songs  in  an  idiom  that  is  no  more 
Russian  than  it  is  German,  why  is  the  Amer- 
ican composer  denied  an  equal  latitude  in  his 
choice  of  a  medium  for  musical  expression, 
and  restricted  to  the  stultifying  limitations  of 
a  vernacular?  Or,  in  other  words,  why  do 
we  demand  that  the  American  composer  shall 
express  himself  through  an  indigenous  musical 
speech,  when  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  ac- 
cept, without  question,  the  sophisticated  and 
utterly  cosmopolitan  fabrication  of  Schonberg, 
Ornstein,  Scriabin  or  Stravinsky? 

In  so  far  as  anything  may  be  demonstrated 
in  so  vague  and  intangible  a  matter  as  art,  it 
would  appear  that  no  great  artistic  utterance 
has  ever  been  given  to  the  world  through  the 
medium  of  a  vernacular.  I  have  said  else- 
where, and  I  repeat,  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  trace  of  nationalism  to  be  found  in  that 
kind  of  music  that  is,  by  consensus  of  the  best 
opinion,  accepted  as  gfeat  music.  I  know  of 
no  single  instance  where  a  composition  that 
is  built  out  of  national  material  has  attained 
a  pre-eminent  distinction.  This  statement 
may  seem  excessive  at  first  blush,  but  think  it 
over  before  disputing  it.  Take  any  composer 
you  please,  and  go  over  in  your  mind  his 
salient  accomplishments.  Ask  yourself  by 
what  work  is  he  best  known ;  what  work  has 
brought  him  his  fame  and  prestige.  In  other 
words,  take  any  one  of  the  world's  great  pieces 
of  music,  and  ask  yourself  whether,  as  sheer 
sound,  this  music  is  indicative  of  any  national 
origin  whatsoever.  Suppose  you  did  not 
know  that  Beethoven  and  Wagner  were  Ger- 
man, that  Tchaikovsky  was  a  Russian,  that 
Chopin  was  a  Pole,  and  then  suppose  you 
were  told  to  detect  their  respective  nationali- 
ties from  the  opening  bars  of  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony, in  the  case  of  Beethoven,  the  "Tristan" 
Prelude  in  the  case  of  Wagner,  the  Adagio 
Larnentoso  in  the  case  of  Tchaikovsky,  the 
great  C  minor  Etude,  Opus  25,  in  the  case 
of  Chopin.  Do  you  think  you  could  do  this? 
Do  you  think  you  could  place  the  nationality 
of  Schonberg,  Ornstein,  Casella,  Malipiero, 
Delius,  Hoist?  The  odds  would  be  about 
fifty  to  one  against  you.  And  yet,  in  the  face 
of  this  incontrovertible  and  demonstrable 
fact,  we  are  told  that  the  American  composer 
must  base  his  music  upon  Negro  or  Indian 
themes,  or  upon  ragtime  and  jazz. 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  map  music," 
James  Huneker  once  said;  "there  is  only  good 
music  and  bad  music."  And  of  course  you 
remember  that  Whistler  told  an  amazed  and 
incredulous  world  that  one  might  as  well 
speak  of  national  mathematics  as  of  national 
art.  There  is  no  getting  around  it.  As  art 
tends  towards  the  expression  of  the  merely 
local  and  topical,  it  loses  in  quality  and  dur- 
ability. A  musical  dialect,  so  to  speak,  such 
as  we  find  in  Dvorak's  "New  World"  Sym- 
phony, eight-tenths  of  Grieg,  and  many  of 
Percy  Grainger's  adroit  and  delightful  ap- 
propriations, may  charm  us  to  the  nth  degree 


upon  occasions,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
never  by  any  means  can  we  think  of  this  sort 
of  music  as  great  music.  There  is  something 
inherently  infirm  in  the  appeal  of  idiom,  and 
where  the  use  of  it  becomes  a  mannerism,  art 
stultifies  itself.  I  have  never  understood, 
and  I  shall  never  be  able  to  understand  how 
anyone  can  be  so  blind  to  the  plain  common 
sense  facts  of  the  history  of  art  as  to  counsel 
any  artists  to  restrict  themselves  to  a  partic- 
ular art  formula.  It  would  seem  to  me  just 
as  absurd  for  America  to  deny  to  her  com- 
posers the  advantages  accruing  to  them  from 
the  eventful  harmonic  experimentations  of 
Stravinsky,  Ravel  and  the  rest  of  the  mod- 
erns, as  it  would  be  for  the  American  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine  to  bar  the  use  of  some 
newly  discovered  prophylactic  on  the  charge 
that  it  was  of  foreign  origin.  A  contribu- 
tion once  made  to  the  world  language  of 
music  can  no  more  be  ignored  than  we  can 
ignore  the  alphabet.  Just  as  the  C  major 
scale  is  no  more  the  exclusive  property  of  Bach 
and  Beethoven  than  it  is  to  Strauss  and  Wag- 
ner, so  the  accumulated  musical  idioms  and 
traditions  of  the  past  will  be  drawn  upon, 
with  individual  amplifications  or  modifica- 
tions, as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  American 
composer  of  the  future.  Out  of  this  mate- 
rial he  will,  no  doubt,  if  he  be  worth  his  salt, 
shape  an  individual  and  progressive  utterance ; 
but  to  prescribe  that  the  American  composer 
renounce  the  heritage  of  four  hundred  years 
of  musical  development,  and  occupy  himself 
exclusively  with  a  crude  and  illiterate  slangi- 
ness  of  musical  utterance  is  disaster  breeding 
nonsense.  A  clique  of  Russian  composers 
tried  this  sort  of  thing  some  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago;  and  of  that  group  only  one  sur- 
vives today — Moussorgsky. 

The  fundamental  mistake  made  by  the 
champion  of  nationalism  in  art  is  the  mis- 
take of  forgetting  or  of  failing  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  art  is  the  expression  of  an  indi- 
vidual, not  of  a  nation.  We  prize  the  artist 
in  proportion  as  he  brings  a  new  and  start- 
lingly  lovely  beauty  into  the  world.  Hear- 
ing Chopin,  Wagner,  Tchaikovsky,  Debussy 
one  does  not  say  here  is  France,  Russia,  Po- 
land, Germany;  one  is  entranced  by  a  mirac- 
ulous blend  of  a  familiar  loveliness  with  a 
new  and  magical  something  or  other  that  is, 
after  all,  the  essential  part  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter. The  quality  of  this  kind  of  musical 
speech  is  as  superior  to  the  quality  of  a  musi- 
cal dialect  as  the  prose  of  Pater  is  superior 
to  the  succinct  vernacular  of  a  baseball  re- 
porter. The  idea  that  music  comes  from  a 
people  is  one  of  the  most  monstrous  misap- 
prehensions in  the  entire  history  of  art.  Music 
— that  is  to  say  the  great  music  of  the  world — 
is  not  a  collective  speech ;  it  is  the  God-given 
utterance  of  the  unique  genius ;  and  it  in- 
variably tends  to  overlap  national  boundary 
lines.  True,  it  is  just  possible  to  advance 
one  objection.  It  is  plausible  to  contend  that 
none  but  a  Frenchman  could  have  conceived 
and  executed  the  "Afternoon  of  a  Faun,"  and 
that  none  but  a  Russian  could  have  conceived 
and  executed  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony.  But 
that  is  not  precisely  the  point.  I  am  not  con- 
cerned with  the  state  or  attitude  of  mind 
back  of  the  music,  but  with  music  as  sheer 
sound  ;  and  from  this  angle,  there  is  no  exist- 
ing example  of  a  great  piece  of  music  that 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Two  Famous  Paintings  by  John  Sloan 

l-*     From  the  Group  of  Twenty  Recently  Purchased  by  George  Otis  Hamlin  for  His  Sloan  Collection 


"Sunday    in     U 
S  q  u  a  r  e,"   by   John 
Sloan.     One    of    the 
many  studies  of  youth 
for  which  Mr.  Sloan  is 


"R  o  s  e  t  t  e,"  by  John 
Sloan.  A  type  of  pic- 
ture which  is  today 
recognized  by  the  con- 
noisseur as  a  "John 
Sloan" 
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«/  o/  wood,  carved  and  painted  by  Trygve  Hammer 


Beauty  of  the  North  Sea  in  a  New  York  Apartment 

A  Room  Furnished  Entirely  With  Norwegian  Furnishings  and  Fittings 


C_^^^  ESIRE     for     beauty     lurks     in 

■         ^k    every   one   of   us.      Our   glow 

B   of  delight  over  the  outlines  of 

^H^^^^r  St.  John's  Cathedral  in  a  snow 
storm,  or  the  vista  of  Fifth 
Avenue  from  the  top  of  a  bus  on  a  rainy 
night  is  a  manifestation  of  it.  The  idle 
interest  of  the  park  bench  bum  in  whitling 
tree  twigs  into  miniature  pipes  and  swords 
and  walking  sticks  for  a  group  of  rapt 
youngsters  shows  a  humor  for  delicacy.  Even 
the  purposeful  labor  of  those  strange  African 
primitives  reveal  strivings  for  grace. 

'Twas  a  rude  grace  to  be  sure,  for  the 
serious-minded  peasant  of  long  ago,  in  his 
labors  gave  hardly  a  thought  to  anything  but 
utility.  He  did  not  devote  his  leisure  time, 
or  the  long  evenings  in  his 
hut  to  devising  gew-gaws. 
The  products  of  his  labors 
were  sturdy,  practical  ob- 
jects of  wood  or  pewter 
for  the  daily  use  and  com- 
fort of  himself  and  his 
family.  Usually  such 
household  articles  were 
ornamented  painstakingly 
with  designs  from  forest 
or  sea. 

On  the  shores  of  the 
North  Sea  in  the  lulls  be- 
tween the  going  and  re? 
turn  of  Viking  men  folks, 
those  left  at  home  set  their 
energies  to  weaving  and 
wood  -  carving,  occupations 
in  which  these  hardy  people 
were  guided  by  a  lusty  ap- 
preciation of  the  needs  of 
their  lives.  The  buxom 
ruddy  -  faced  young  girl 
wove  and  embroidered  her 
wedding  garments  in  blithe 
colors,  the  lover  built  his 
house  and  decked  it  with 
carven  gaily  -  painted  cab- 
inets and  chests  for  the 
ease  and  delight  of  his  fu- 
ture spouse.  Tense  Gothic 
simplicity  marked  the 
peasant's  -handiwork  then 
as  well  as  at  the  present 
day,  when  the  modern  craft 
shows  invariably  the  an- 
cient form,  ornamented 
with  the  bird,  flower,  leaf 
and  shell  symbols  so  often 
employed  by  the  early 
craftsmen  for  decoration. 

It  is  a  far  stretch  of 
time    and    space    from    the 


By  SHEILA  MAYNE 

white-washed  Norwegian  huts  with  their  jolly 
cabinets  and  chests  and  three-legged  stools, 
and  solid  but  hardly  comfortable  benches,  to 
the  palatial  apartment  of  Mr.  L.  M.  Boomer, 
in  a  very  exclusive  New  York  hotel,  and  one 
of  the  charming  surprises  of  this  luxurious 
home  is  a  Norwegian  dining-room.  Here  the 
distinction  and  simplicity  of  Norse  ideals  are 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  modern 
sumptuous  living  with  no  lessening  or  devi- 
talizing of  the  original  charm  in  the  transition. 
"It  is  a  dining-room  taken  bodily  from 
some  Viking  king's  castle,"  you  say  in  the 
first  sudden  flush  of  appreciation — a  carved 
and  beautifully  painted  mural  depicting  an 
ancient  banquet  hall  inclines  you  to  romanti- 
cism.     Later    being    critical,    you    notice    the 


Carved  Norwegian  sideboard  brilliantly  decorated  by  Trygve  Hammer 


abiding  graciousness  and  elegance,  that  was 
unknown  and  most  likely  not  desired  in  the 
rude  barbaric  halls  of  the  Norsemen.  But 
eagerly  one  responds  to  the  soft  satiny  texture 
of  the  walls,  wainscotted  in  carefully-selected 
old  English  oak,  to  the  quiet  rhythm  of  the 
exquisite  carvings,  finished  in  dull  polychrome, 
that  adorn  the  Avails  around  the  cabinets, 
buffets,  and  the  incidents  of  door  jambs  with 
a  lovely  frieze  of  flower,  leaf  and  animal 
design. 

In  sprightly  counterpoint  to  the  quiet  of  the 
dun-colored  walls  and  the  dull  polychrome  of 
the  carvings,  is  the  relief  work  on  the  ceiling 
rafters,  and  the  carved  mural  over  an  elabo- 
rate set-in-the-wall  buffet.  Bright  blues,  vivid 
greens  and  muted  reds  are  here  employed,  and 
are  repeated  in  the  design 
of  the  rug,  the  tapestry  and 
upholstery  of  the  chairs. 
In  the  ceiling  rafters,  made 
of  fireproof  wood,  peasant 
symbols  in  all  their  gaiety 
of  hue  are  carved  in  con- 
ventionalized form,  enliv- 
ening the  somberness  of  the 
expanse  of  oak. 

The  carved  mural  is  the 
one  pictorial  incident  in  the 
room ;  this  depicts  a  Norse 
banquet.  Against  a  back- 
ground of  barbaric  splen- 
dor, on  richly  -  wrought 
thrones,  a  lord  and  lady  in 
colorful  garments  of  muted 
reds  and  greens,  await  the 
approach  of  their  servitors, 
who  bear  steaming  platters 
of  fowl  and  the  finest  her- 
ring, and  no  doubt  dainties 
galore.  Deep  drinking 
horns  in  the  lord  and  lady's 
hand  declare  it  no  prohibi- 
tion affair. 

Beneath  this  colorful 
mural  is  a  beautifully- 
designed  and  carved  buffet. 
The  upper  part  is  divided 
into  charmingly  wrought 
shelves  that  display  fine 
bits  of  Danish  porcelain, 
silver  candlesticks  and  a 
silver  service ;  unlike  the 
other  cabinets  in  the  room 
it  is  not  confined  in  glass. 
The  lower  part,  panelled  in 
old  English  oak  same  as 
the  wainscotting,  is  carved 
beautifully  in  a  static  de- 
sign of  flower  and  leaf,  and 
( Continued  on  page  64) 
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The  Norwegian  dii. 


tg-room  in  the  apartment  of  Mr.  L.  M.  Boomer,  designed  by  John  J.  Petit.     Every  detail  of  the  fitting 
has  been  done  after  the  primitive  fashion  of  Norway  by  trained  craftsmen 
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18th  Century  Fiddlebacks:  Collection  of  Albert  Evitts 


Particularly  interesting  examples  of  American  fiddlebacks  showing  how  the   Carver    r '"'     Dutch  chair  with  Spanish  feet  of  the  middle  part  of 
characteristics  still  persist  [_  18/A  century 


the      * 


A  typical  Dutch  back,  with  a  Cupid's  bow  in  the  crowning  Of  the   Queen  Anne  type,  but  distinctly  American   in  flavor,  the  chair  on   the  right 

rail,  the  legs  suggestive  of  American  influence  showing  the  ram's-horns  scrolling  at  the  crowning  rail 
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A  Group  of  Distinguished  Rooms 

Inspiration  for  the  Fitting  and  Furnishing  ot  Rich  Interiors  May  be  Gained  From  These  Pictures 


Beautiful  and  picturesque  living-room  in  an  old  English  country  house,   Tower  Close,  with   the   unique  effect  of  a  double  tier 
of  windows  and  showing  a  rare  collection  of  old  English  furniture.     The  half-timber  construction  of  the  ceiling  and  upper  wall 

is  singularly  picturesque 
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Fireplace  wall  in  pure  Colonial  style  in  the  dining-room  in  the  home  of   William   Beard,  Glen   Cove,  L.  I.     The  effect  of   the  scenic 
wall  paper  is  singularly  fresh  and  striking  against  the  simple,  fine  design  of  the  white  painted  wood.    The  console   tables   are   interest- 
ingly drawn  into  the  decoration.     Architecture  and  decorations  by  Howard  Major 


A   vista  in  the  dining-room  from  the  hall  in  the  home  of  William   V.  Hester,   Glen   Cove,   L.  I.     Scenic   wall  paper  has   been   set  into 
panels  to  give  the  effect  of  mural  paintings.     Architecture  and  decorations  by  Howard  Major 
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Courtesy  of  John  Wanamaker  Photo  by  Drix  Duryea 

Fine  arrangement  of  Spanish   dining-room   with   typical  plaster  lentils  and  arched  doorways  and  an  unusual  collection  of  antique 

furniture.     Room  designed  by  Belmaison 


Photo  by  J.  W.  Gillies 

Effective  yet  simple  dining-room  in  the  home  of  Robert  J.  Collier  at  Lakewood.    Mr.  Collier's  house  was  designed  as  well  as  decorated 

by  John  Russell  Pope 
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Our  Letter  from  London 

Royalty,   the  Stage,  Politics,  and  a  Duchess  as  a  Cabaret  Singer 
By  SIR  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER 


"CM." 

^TP^k   OST  titles  are  conferred  by 
^m  ^^    the  King  on  the  advice  of 

mt       8        ■   the  Prime  Minister.    The 
BL       H       JV  bestowing,  however,  of  the 
^^^■^BL^^    most  treasured  of  all  dig- 
^~  *    nities,  the  Order  of  Merit, 

is  absolutely  at  the  Sovereign's  discretion. 
The  order  was  created  some  20  years  ago 
because  a  number  of  distinguished  English- 
men, worthy  of  high  honour,  declined  to 
accept  peerages,  although  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  the  Order  of  Merit  being  given 
to  men  who  were  already  Peers.  The  number 
of  Britons  who  can  hold  the  dignity  at  one 
time  is  limited  to  24,  and  there  is  a  vacancy 
caused  by  the  recent  death  of  Lord  Morley, 
who  is  better  known  to  the  literary  world  as 
John  Morley. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  who 
shall  be  the  successor  of  Lord  Morley,  which 
the  King  himself  will  decide.  The  choice  in 
popular  favor  seems  to  be  between  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  Mr.  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling. 

Royalty  in  Canada 

THERE  is  a  prospect  that  the  next  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada  will  be  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  King's  second  son.  The 
Duke  of  Connaught,  the  King's  uncle,  was 
popular  in  the  Dominion  when  he  was  there 
a  few  years  ago,  and  as  the  Crown  is  prac- 
tically the  only  thing  that  holds  the  Empire 
together — all  the  Dominions  being  completely 
self  -  governing  —  the  feeling  is  growing  it 
would  be  fitting  if  the  sons  of  the  King  rep- 
resented their  father  in  the  overseas  Domin- 
ions. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
would  undertake  the  duties  of  Viceroy,  firstly 
because  it  is  advisable  for  him  to  be  often  in 
England,  and  secondly  because,  as  there  is  no 
Princess,  there  would  be  difficulty  in  the  mat- 
ter of  entertaining,  which  always  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  Governor-General's 
duties. 

The  little  Duchess  of  York  is  very  popular 
with  her  father-  and  mother-in-law,  the  King 
and  Queen,  and  with  the  Duke  of  York ;  she 
has  spent  Christmas  at  Sandringham  with 
them.  They  would  be  an  exceedingly  gracious 
couple  if  it  is  decided  they  take  up  their  resi- 
dence for  a  year  or  two  in  Canada. 

A  Duchess  As  M.  P. 

C GRADUALLY  the  number  of  women 
'  members  in  Parliament  is  increasing. 
We  have  now  two  Socialist  women  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  an  ex-actress,  Mrs. 
Philipson,  who,  as  a  Conservative,  succeeded 
her  husband,  Captain  Philipson,  who  was 
Liberal  M.  P.  for  Berwick;  Mrs.  Wintring- 
ham,  the  widow  of  a  former  Lincolnshire 
member;  and  three  titled  ladies  whose  hus- 
bands are  members  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
Lady  Terrington,  Viscountess  Astor,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Atholl. 

There  has  been  enthusiasm  up  in  Scotland 
that  the  Duchess  of  Atholl  should  be  the  first 
Scotswoman  to  be  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  She  was  a  Miss  Ramsay,  a  beau- 
tiful and  intellectual  daughter  of  a  university 


professor,  and  she  married  the  present  genial 
Duke  when  he  was  Duke  of  Tullibarbine. 
The  Duchess  writes  well  and  has  recently 
published  a  delightful  volume  on  the  part 
played  by  Perthshire  regiments  in  the  Great 
War.  For  years  she  has  been  a  member  of 
a  number  of  local  bodies  in  Perthshire,  and  is 
a  great  speaker.  She  is  sure  to  make  her 
mark  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  abiding  regret  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  is  that  they  have  no  children. 

"  Mac  " 

PERHAPS  before  long  we  will  .have  a 
Socialist  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Ramsey 
MacDonald.  Mr.  MacDonald  is  a  Scots- 
man, and  the  doric  is  strong  upon  his  tongue. 
He  was  never  a  workingman  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  word,  but  began  life  as  a 
schoolmaster  and  then  drifted  into  journalism, 
writing  chiefly  on  industrial  topics.  Though  a 
Socialist,  he  has  rather  aristocratic  tendencies, 
and  the  story  goes  that  he  prefers  to  be  in 
the  society  of  cultured  Mayfair  than  among 
the  horny-handed  sons  of  toil. 

He  has  great  intellectual  qualities  and  has 
written  several  solemn  books.  He  is  a 
widower,  his  wife  having  been  Miss  Mar- 
garet Gladstone,  a  relative  of  the  great 
"W.  E.  G."  She  died  in  1911,  having  lived 
for  the  whole  of  her  married  life  in  one  of  the 
quaint,  old-fashioned  houses  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  all  the  bustle 
and  noise  of  one  of  the  busiest  parts  of  Lon- 
don— Holborn  and  the  Kingsway — and  yet, 
by  reason  of  its  peculiar  situation,  so  quiet  and 
peaceful.  A  charming  memorial  has  been 
erected  to  Mrs.  MacDonald  in  the  gardens 
which  stand  in  the  middle  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  It  is  in  the  useful  form  of  a  substan- 
tial oak  seat,  above  which  is  an  exquisite 
bronze  figure  of  Mrs.  MacDonald,  kneeling, 
holding  out  her  arms  to  a  group  of  little  chil- 
dren. On  the  back  of  the  memorial  it  is 
recorded  that  "She  brought  joy  to  those  with 
whom  and  for  whom  she  lived  and  worked." 

Meggie  Albanesi 

BEING  a  writing  man  I  have,  of  course, 
long  known  Madame  Albanesi,  the  novel- 
ist. So  it  was  natural  that  sometimes  years 
ago  I  found  at  my  own  children's  parties  a 
pale,  dark-headed,  thin-legged  girl,  Meggie, 
the  daughter  of  Madame  Albanesi.  Meggie 
started  studying  for  the  stage  when  she  was 
17,  and  I  remember  chaffing  her  over  the 
triumph  she  had  at  the  dramatic  school  by 
playing  the  part  of  Lady  Teazle. 

Now  Meggie  Albanesi  is  dead.  She  was 
twenty-four  years  old.  In  my  time  there  has 
been  no  young  English  actress  whose  loss  has 
been  so  generally  mourned.  Of  course,  she 
was  not  to  be  ranked  with  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
or  Duse,  but  she  was  the  most  natural  and 
yet  brilliant  actress  we  have  had  for  a  long 
time,  with  no  mannerisms  or  affectation,  but 
with  a  marvelous  faculty  of  being  able  to 
throw  herself  into  the  character  she  was  rep- 
resenting. She  worked  hard  on  the  stage  and 
in  enjoying  herself  and  her  frail  young  body 
could  not  stand  the  strain. 

It  is  only  six  weeks  ago  when  I  went  down 
to  Kingsgate  Castle,  really  an  imitation  castle, 
but  with  towers  and  turrets  and  a  courtyard, 


formerly  belonging  to  the  great  scientist  and 
banker,  Lord  Avebury,  but  which  has  now- 
been  turned  into  a  hotel  for  the  benefit  of 
visitors  who  go  to  play  golf  on  the  North 
Foreland.  I  was  delighted  and  surprised  to 
find  Meggie  Albanesi  turn  up  for  luncheon. 
She  looked  ill  and  told  me  that  she  was 
troubled  with  her  throat  and  chest  and  gen- 
erally came  down  there  for  the  week-ends  to 
rest.  She  was  full  of  enthusiasm  about  the 
new  plays  in  which  she  was  to  perform. 

I  never  saw  her  again.  A  couple  of  weeks 
ago  she  went  down  to  Kingsgate  as  usual,  but 
being  very  ill  she  had  to  go  into  the  nursing 
home  to  have  her  throat  operated  upon.  There 
she  died.  She  leaves  a  fragrant  memory  be- 
hind. 

Northcliffe's  Widow 

THE  other  evening  at  a  party  I  met  the 
widow  of  my  old  friend,  Lord  North- 
cliffe,  and  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  she  re- 
married her  present  husband,  Sir  Robert  Hud- 
son, who  is  a  sort  of  power  behind  the  throne 
of  one  of  our  political  parties. 

When  the  Northcliffes  had  Sutton  Place, 
one  of  the  most  charming  17th  century  houses 
in  the  south  of  England,  and  which  is  now 
owned  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  I  used  to 
meet  the  present  Lady  Hudson  when  I  went 
down  to  desecrate  the  Sabbath  by  playing  golf 
with  Lord  Northcliffe,  and  occasionally  win- 
ning half  a  crown  (60  cents)  from  him  by  * 
beating  him. 

Those  Sunday  golf  games  will  always 
be  a  pleasant  memory.  I  remember  North- 
cliffe one  evening  insisting  upon  my  remain- 
ing to  dinner,  although  I  had  nothing  but  my 
golfing  clothes  with  me.  At  dinner  I  was  sit- 
ting next  to  Lady  Northcliffe  and  during  the 
conversation  she  suddenly  raised  her  head  and 
addressing  nobody  in  particular  muttered  the 
cryptic  letters,  "F.  G.  G."  She  saw  I  was 
surprised,  and  then  she  explained.  "You  see," 
she  said,  "I  never  know  how  many  folk  the 
Chief"  (as  Lord  Northcliffe  was  always 
spoken  of  by  those  who  knew  him  best)  "is 
going  to  have  in  to  dinner;  sometimes  it  is 
half  a  dozen  and  sometimes  it  is  sixteen. 
Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  give  orders  to  the 
cook.  So  when  there  is  a  dish  not  sufficient 
to  supply  everybody  it  is  understood  I  say 
'F.  G.  G.'  It  means,  Family  Go  Gently. 
Whereas,  if  I  notice  they  are  hesitant  about 
helping  themselves  to  a  dish  and  we  have  a 
lot  of  people  in  I  sometimes  say,  'P.  M.  K.', 
which  means,  'Plenty  More  in  Kitchen.'  " 

Titled  Waits 

ALL  sorts  of  means  are  being  devised  to 
raise  money  for  the  London  hospitals, 
which  are  sadly  in  need  of  funds.  For  over 
a  year  one  of  our  best  known  hospitals,  St. 
George's  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  presented  a 
most  disreputable  appearance;  but  there  was 
a  big  notice  hung  outside,  "We  have  no  money 
to  spare  for  outside  decoration."  Recently, 
however,  a  large  firm  presented  the  painting 
material  on  condition  that  somebody  else  found 
the  means  for  paying  the  painters,  and  now, 
happily,  St.  George's  is  no  longer  an  artistic  g 
eye-sore. 

One  of  the  most  successful  methods  of  "rais- 
( Continued  on  page  70) 
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Illustrator,  Posterist,  Lithographer 

The  Graphic  Arts  Lose  Theophile  Alexandre  Steinlen 

By  MATLACK  PRICE 

Illustrations  from  the  Collection  of  Jacqueline  and  Heyworth  Campbell 


J?     J     J'lTH  the  death  of  Theophile 

m      M  I    Alexandre  Steinlen  in  Paris, 

M      M  I     this  past   December    14th, 

^^^J^k|^R    unique  figure  is  lost   to  the 

\  graphic  arts  of  the  world  ; 
an  artist,  a  draughtsman  and  a  lithographer 
the  like  of  whom  there  is  none  today.  Neither 
are  the  schools  training  any  Steinlens. 

Steinlen,  by  birth  a  Swiss,  has  been 
associated  always  with  the  graphic  arts  of 
France  as  an  illustrator,  a  poster  artist  and  a 
lithographer. 

Many  know  Steinlen  only  through  his 
posters,  especially  the  famous  Vingeannes  milk 
poster  which  immortalized  "a  bright-haired, 
demure  little  girl,  with  a  sweet  and  guileless 
face   and   crimson    frock,    drinking   milk   from 


i 


$ 


s 


of 
Siamese 

cats, 
drawn 

in 
1922 
by 
'■      Steinlen 

a  bowl,  impatiently  beset  by  three  envious, 
aspiring,  hopeful  cats."  That  poster  was 
made  in  1894,  and  in  those  days  the  French 
artists  who  were  creating  posters,  and  setting 
poster  standards  for  all  time,  did  their  own 
lithography  and  produced  works  of  art  which 
far  transcended  their  function  as  advertise- 
ments. The  Vingeannes  milk  poster,  and  his 
poster  of  Yvette  Guilbert  are  probably  the 
most  famous  of  Steinlen 's  posters,  and  the 
most  prized  by  collectors. 

It  was  very  evident  in  many  of  his  posters 
that  Steinlen  was  much  preoccupied  with  cats, 
and  as  a  delineator  of  their  subtle  and  fleeting 
moods  he  has  never  been  surpassed.  True  to 
his  feline  divinities  to  the  end,  the  last  known 
photograph  of  the  venerable  artist  shows  him 
walking  a  garden  path  with  his  two  Siamese 
cats,  Masseida"  and  "Steinlen." 

In  his  earlier  poster  days,  this  penchant  for 
cats  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  a  passing 
vagary — but  Steinlen  put  himself  on  record 
for  all  time  as  the  master  limner  of  cats  in 
his  famous  book  "Dessins  sans  pardes  des 
Chats,"  which  appeared  about  the  time  of  the 
famous  milk  poster. 

Nor    did    he    miss    whatever    opportunities 


offered  of  introducing  cats  in  his  illustrations, 
and  always  they  were  essentially  and  perva- 
sively feline.  Each  seemed  not  only  a  por- 
trayal of  some  individual  cat,  but  to  typify 
all  cats  of  all  time.  His  pencil,  his  brush,  his 
pen,  his  unerring  hand  on  the  lithographer's 
stone  achieved  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
elusive  of  all  artistic  aspirations — the  capture 
of  the  eternal  feline. 

As  an  illustrator  Steinlen's  whole  heart 
went  to  the  people  of  the  streets  and  the  shops, 
to  the  workers  and  toilers.  His  illustrations 
of  the  two  volumes  of  Aristide  Bruant's  songs, 
"Dans  la  Rue,"  are  full  of  them.  His  litho- 
graphs, his  pencil  drawings  are,  to  use  a  much- 
abused  term,  "human  documents,"  and  reveal 
Steinlen  in  the  stature  of  one  of  the  greatest 


humanists  of  his  time.     This  was  equally  true 
in  times  of  peace  or  in  troublous  wardays. 

People,  the  people  of  his  own  time  and 
place,  the  people  of  humble  lives  were  inspir- 
ing to  him,  not  commonplace.  Whether  they 
were  pathetic  or  aggressive,  Steinlen  loved 
them,  and  because  he  loved  them 
he  was  able  to  portray  with 
essential  vividness,  the  gay  trag- 
edies and  tragic  gaieties  of  a 
great  city.  These  people  of  the 
streets  of  Paris,  as  Steinlen  saw 
them,  suffered  but  found,  some- 
how,  a  measure  of  their  own 
kind  of  happiness.  There  were 
lovers  who  were  also  criminals, 
but  workers,  flaneurs,  apaches, 
beggars,  lovers  or  criminals — all 
were  people,  and  the  people  he 
loved. 

Later,  this  metier  of  Steinlen 
enabled  him  to  produce,  with  his 
peculiar  blending  of  vigor  and 
finesse,  some  of  the  finest  art  of 
the  war — portrayal  of  workers 
and  fighters  caught  in  the  tense- 
ness of  a  nation's  crisis.  But 
unlike  much  art  of  the  war, 
there  was  no  self-consciousness 
in  Steinlen's  war  lithographs. 
Workers  or  fighters,  men  or 
women,  they  were  still  his  peo- 
ple, and  the  people  he  loved. 

Though  now  the  art  of 
Steinlen  can  be  seen  in  per- 
spective, much  of  its  measure 
is  to  be  taken  as  of  that  now 
strangely     glamorous     period 


spanned  by  the  first  half  of  the  decade 
1890-1900. 

French  artists  of  that  time  —  Steinlen, 
Cheret,  Mucha,  Willette,  Grasset  (there 
were  many  of  them)  were  doing  things  that 
were  to  become  immediately  the  inspiration 
of  a  younger  generation  of  artists  and  art 
students,  and  to  go  on,  over  a  considerable 
period  of  years,  exerting  a  profound  influence, 
dimmed  only  of  recent  years  by  the  confusion 
bred  by  the  various  kinds  of  artistic  myopia 
and  astigmatism  which  have  nothing  behind 
them  and  seem  unlikely  to  reach  anything 
ahead  of  them. 

What  are  art  students  of  today  looking  up 
to  as  inspiration?  Who  are  their  idols?  In 
the  old  days  of  Steinlen,  through  all  that 
decade  of  1890-1900,  the  old  International 
Studio  of  Charles  Holme  and  John  Lane  was 
an  inspiration  to  all  art  students  and  many 
artists.  Its  like  does  not  reach  us  today. 
Many  drawings  by  Steinlen  and  Cheret  were 
reproduced  in  it ;  there  were  influences  abroad 
in  those  days  which  were  helpful,  which  were 
sound,  which  were  based  on  real  principles 
and  which  led  to  real  results. 

From  the  work  of  Steinlen  came  much  of 
this  kind  of  influence,  in  those  days,  and, 
though  with  lessening  thrill,  through  many 
of  the  years  following.  And  yet,  today,  the 
art  schools  are  full  of  students  who  never 
heard  of  Steinlen,  and  who  probably  never 
will — which    is  unfortunate. 

Living,  Steinlen  produced  an  art  which 
had  much  to  give,  and  most  of  all,  to  younger 
artists.  Dead,  Steinlen  could  go  on,  through 
(Continued  on  page  79) 
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d  Steinlen  as  Babies,  drawn  for  our  friend  Jacque- 
C.  Campbell,"  by  Steinlen,  Paris,  July  1922 
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New  Fabrics  With  Old  Furniture 

Harmonious  Relation  of  Form,   Color  and  Texture   in  Modern  Decoration 
By  MRS.  EMOTT  BUEL  AND  ALBERT  BARTLETT 


«^  ^.K    HAVE    been    asked    to 

^fjf  f      answer  a   number  of  qnes- 

m      M  tions  in  regard  to  decorat- 

[      It  ing  modern   homes,  and   in 

^^^3^^^^  answering  them  we  hope 
^  to  be  able  to  help  solve  some 
of  the  difficulties  that  confront  those  who  are 
furnishing  an  average  house  or  apartment. 
So  often  people  go  through  such  agonies  of 
mind  while  their  house  or  apartment  is  in  the 
making!  If  only  they  could  think  of  each 
thing,  as  it  is  done,  as  a  small  part  of  the 
finished  whole,  and  keep  the  "picture"  as  they 
have  conceived  it,  or  as  it  has  been  given  them 
by  the  architect  or  decorator,  firmly  fixed 
in  their  minds,  so  much  unnecessary  worry 
could  be  saved.  After  all,  it  is  not  the  color 
or  the  object  in  itself  that  is  all-important, 
but  rather  the  relation  of  colors  or  objects 
one  to  another  in  the  final  result. 

This  fact  is  so  often  proven  in  the  houses 
or  rooms  of  collectors  where  objects  in  them- 
selves aie  of  great  beauty  and  value,  and  yet 
there  is  so  little  charm  in  the  way  in  which 
they  have  been  used.  We  were  so  very 
greatly  disappointed  once  in  going  through  the 
house  of  a  famous  collector.  There  were 
many  fine  old  pieces  of  furniture,  beau- 
tiful porcelains,  old  silver  and  rare  prints, 
truly  a  wonderful  collection,  but  all  so  badly 
arranged.  There  was  not  one  room  through- 
out the  house  in  which  one  took  any  pleasure, 
it  was  all  so  cluttered  and  therefore  restless. 
One  realized  so  strongly  that  the  possession 
of  the  object  itself  at  the  moment  had  inter- 
ested the  collector  rather  than  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  living  with  beautiful  old  things. 
I  would  have  felt  so  much  more  grateful  to 
have  found  myself  in  a  simple  and  charming 
room,     the    kind     within     almost     everyone's 


reach  these  days.  An  open  fire,  a  few  flowers, 
some  books  and  two  or  three  lovely  objects 
having  the  proper  relation  one  to  the  other, 
would  have  given  me  a  much  greater  sense  of 
welcome. 

With  the  great  strides  that  have  been  made 
in  the  manufacturing  of  modern  materials  in 
this  country,  and  at  such  small  cost  as  they 
so   often   are   sold,   there  is  realy   no   excuse 
for  people  not  to  have  harmonious  surround- 
ings.    The  pressure  of 
life  as  it  is  lived  to-day      \ 
is  so  very  trying  to  our 
nerves,  that  it  is  most 
essential    to    have   sur- 
roundings    restful     t  o 
the  eye  as  well  as  com- 
fortable  for   the  body. 
People    so    often    start 
their  rooms  in   a  most 
discouraged     state     o  f 
mind,   longing  to  have 
them    restful   but   feel- 
ing very    much   at   sea 
as    to    how    to    accom- 
plish that  desired  state 
with     a    collection     of 
things    they    have    ac- 
quired   from    time    to 
time  through  a  number 
of  years. 

The  fabrics  chosen 
for  hangings  and  cov- 
erings, given  intelligent 
thought,  can  do  every- 
thing to  make  one  less 
conscious   of   a   variety 

of  things  in  the  room,  and  bring  about  a 
happy  result.  Rooms  usually  have  more 
charm  and  individuality  where  the  pieces  used 


are  varied  in  character.  It  will  be  found 
that  in  a  room  where  there  is  great  variety 
of  furniture,  it  is  of  the  greatest  possible  help 
in  pulling  the  room  together  to  have  the  color 
of  the  curtains  the  same  color  as  the  walls, 
or  of  a  varying  shade  of  the  same  color,  and 
to  repeat  some  shade  of  this  color  again  in 
the  fabrics  used  on  the  furniture.  It  is  wise 
to  use  a  harmonious  chintz  in  such  a  room 
as  so  often   the  pattern   and   color  of   chintz 


The  walls  of  this  room  are  soft  yellow,  curtains  of  apricot  damask  with  glass  curtains  of 

pale  green  gauze.    Modern  striped  taffeta  on  the  Louis  XV  walnut  sofa  repeats  these  colors. 

On  the  chair  is  a  modern  chintz  of  soft  blue  with  salmon  pink  flowers 


The  curtains  in  this  formal  hall  are  copper-colored   modern  brocade.     The 

Empire  commodes,  walnut  with  black  marble  tops  on  which  are  old  terra 

cotta  urns.     Above  are  old  painted  blue  and  gold  Directoire  mirrors.     The 

walls  are  French  gray.    Residence  of  Mrs.  James  B.  Duke 


helps  to  divert  one's  mind  from  the  possibly 
too  great  variety  in  the  furniture.  In  select- 
ing the  chintz  it  is  well  to  choose  one  which 
has  a  background  of  the  color  of  the  walls  in 
a  lighter  or  darker  shade,  particularly  if  much 
of  it  is  to  be  used. 

It  is  quite  usual  in  modern  houses  and 
apartments  to  find  windows  that  are  badly 
proportioned  and  badly  placed  in  the  rooms, 
and  where  this  occurs,  it  is  particularly  advis- 
able to  use  a  material  for  the  curtains  which 
is  similar  in  color  to  the  walls  and  without 
pattern.  Whete  the  windows  are  too  low, 
the  curtains  may  be  hung  on  the  wall  above 
the  trim  of  the  window  if  a  valance  is  used, 
or  the  curtains  are  brought  together  at  the 
top  and  tied  back.  This  gives  the  window 
greater  height.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  win- 
dows are  too  high,  the  upper  part  of  the  win- 
dow may  be  very  easily  filled  in  with  compo- 
board  cut  in  a  half  circle  and  painted  like  the 
woodwork,  with  the  curtains  hung  from 
underneath.  Hangings  that  touch  the  floor 
give  much  more  dignity  and  distinction  than 
those  that  are  cut  off  at  the  bottom  of  the 
window,  and  it  is  a  fallacy  to  think  that  short 
curtains  lessen  the  height  of  long  windows. 
They,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  accentuate  the 
height.  The  modern  radiator,  placed,  as  it  so 
often  is,  beneath  the  window  and  extending 
out  into  the  room,  is  the  greatest  stumbling 
block  to  a  dignified  arrangement  of  curtains. 
This,  however,  may  be  readily  overcome  by 
building  out  a  cornice  board  on  which  the  cur- 
tains may  be  hung  so  that  they  hang  free  of  the 
radiator.  This  gives  a  rather  pleasant  illusion 
of  a  deeply  recessed  window  which  one  finds 
so  much  more  often  in  the  old-time  rooms. 
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Hangings  that  are  caught  together  at  the 
top  and  looped  back  are  generally  more  grace- 
ful. Where  this  is  done  draw-curtains  of 
some  thinner  material  should  be  hung  next 
the  window.  These  draw  curtains  answer  a 
two-fold  purpose,  that  of  shutting  out  the 
glare  which  is  so  often  distracting  to  the  eyes 
during  the  day  and  also  acting  as  a  screen 
at  night.  In  recent  years  very  desirable  sun- 
fast  fabrics,  which  make  very  practical  glass 
curtains,  have  been  produced  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  in  England,  where  they  are  used 
so  much.  Rooms  where  the  light  is  rather 
cheerless  and  cold  may  be  made  much  brighter 
and  more  cheerful  by  using  a  soft,  warm- 
colored  gauze  as  draw-curtains.  These  gauze 
curtains  are  most  attractive  when  hemmed  by 
hand  or  trimmed  with  a  soft  narrow  edging 
of  which  there  are  so  many  varieties  today. 
The  trimming  of  curtains  has  become  much 
more  simple,  where  formerly  hangings  were 
very  elaborate  in  the  way  in  which  thej  wen- 
trimmed. 

The  covering  of  furniture  is  a  thing  that 
requires  considerable  thought.  So  often  very 
beautiful  chairs  are  ruined  by  a  poor  selection 
of  material.  On  the  other  hand  one  may  be 
made  less  conscious  of  the  ugly  lines  of  a 
chair  by  the  use  of  an  attractive  fabric  for 
the  upholstering.  In  using  a  figured  stuff  the 
scale  of  the  pattern  is  all-important.  The  de- 
sign must  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
chair  or  sofa.  Where  a  chintz  or  figured 
material  is  used  it  often  adds,  not  only  to  the 
comfort  of  the  piece  of  furniture,  but  to  its 
beauty,  to  place  a  cushion  covered  in  some 
plain  material  in  the  back  of  the  chair.  Where 
a  number  of  fabrics  are  used  in  a  room,  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  their  distribution  well 
balanced. 

It  is  a  far  easier  matter  to  do  a  period  room 
than  to  do  a  room  where  one  has  to  use  a 
variety  of  things,  furniture  and  fabrics.     We 


With  yellow  pink  walls  is  used  an  old  blue  toile  with  shades  of  pink  in  the  pattern.     On 

the  chair  is  a  modern  striped  taffeta  of  blue  and  pale  yellow.     The  Directoire  bed  and 

the  chairs  are  painted  deep  blue 


have  a  particular  house  in  mind  which  seems 
to  have  given  great  pleasure  to  those  who  have 
seen  it.  Many  have  wondered  that  I  was 
able  to  use  so  many  different  things  and  still 
have  an  atmosphere  as  harmonious  and  restful 
as  it  seems  to  be.  Naturally,  this  accomplish- 
ment was  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and    experience.      The  color   of  the   walls  of 


the  drawing-room  was  suggested  by  an  old 
Adam  mantel  with  plaques  inserted  of  the 
usual  Wedgwood  blue.  This  particular  shade 
of  blue  is  a  very  happy  one  in  combina- 
tion with  many  other  colors.  To  bring  some- 
thing of  the  same  color  as  the  walls  down 
into  the  room  several  pieces  of  furniture 
{Continued  on  page  74) 


>/  this  summer  drawing-room  are  green,  with  unlined  blue   taffeta  curtains.      The   old   piece   of   damask   on    the   Directoire 
couch  is  yellow.     The  chairs  are  cream  and  gold,  the  table  walnut.    Residence  of  Mrs.  Buel 
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"That  Incomparable 
Young  Man  Gibbon" 

Master  Wood-Carver  of  Late  Renais- 
sance, England 

By  GRIFFITH   T.  WELLS 


Illustrations  for  this  article  by  courtesy  of  Edwards  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
Over-door   decoration   in   green   drawing-room    of   Cassiobury   Park,   the 
decorated  by  the  famous  Grinling  Gibbons 


English   house  entirely 


wtfF  Sir  Christopher  Wren  gave  to  the 
late  Renaissance  architecture  of 
England  such  unity  as  it  possessed, 
H  Grinling  Gibbons  provided  the  in- 
JL  cidcnt  and  shaped  it  with  a  decora- 
tive character  entirely  his  own,  and  at  the 
same    time   entirely    English. 

To  appreciate  the  art  of  Grinling  Gibbons 
is  to  have  first  an  outline  picture  of  the  archi- 
tecture which  his  genius  embellished,  of  a 
kind  of  Renaissance  architecture  which  was 
studious  and  restrained,  often  nearly  perfect 
in  form  and  proportion  and  sometimes  nar- 
rowly missing  being  pompous.  Without  the 
graceful  decorations  of  Gibbons,  many  in- 
teriors of  his  time  would  have  had  no  char- 
acter but  one  of  unrelieved  formality. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren's  work  (1632-1723) 
carried  through  from  the  period  of  Queen 
Anne  to  the  reign  of  George  I.  Like  Inigo 
Jones,  Sir  Christopher's  rendering  of  Italian 
architecture  was  not  the  profuse,  insurgent 
Baroque  which  was  flourishing  contempora- 
neously in  England,  but  the  earlier,  the  Palla- 
dian  architecture  of  Renaissance  Italy.  This 
was  an  architecture  of  just  proportions  and 
of  the  utmost  dignity,  one  of  the  most  formal 
of  all  styles. 

Nothing  could  have  more  aided  this  type  of 
architecture  than  the  rich  and  graceful  fes- 
toons of  carving  which  came  from  the  hand 
of  Grinling  Gibbons. 

An  ardent  nature-lover,  Gibbons  found  his 
decorative  motives  in  game,  birds,  fish,  shells, 
leaves,  flowers,  fruit  and  even  in  vegetables. 
These  he  combined  with  all  the  vivacity  of 
the  Rococo  without  its  vagaries.  No  matter 
how  exuberant  a  Gibbon  festoon  might  be, 
no  matter  how  whimsical  its  combination  of 
motives,  the  whole  was  always  an  orderly  and 
perfectly  balanced  composition.  It  was  per- 
fectly balanced  in  and  of  itself,  as  an  entity 
of  design,  and  it  was  perfectly  in  accord  with 
its  architectural  purpose,  with  the  space  it 
was  to  occupy.  That  Gibbons  never  created 
decorations  which  competed  for  interest  with 
their  architectural  settings  is  ample  evidence 
that  he  possessed  to  a  marked  degree  not  only 
restraint  and  good  taste,  but  a  highlv  percep- 


tive   architectural    sense    in    all    his    designs. 

Prior  to  Grinling  Gibbons,  English  wood- 
carving  had  been  done  in  low  relief,  and  had 
derived  largely  in  character,  as  it  developed, 
from  the  work  of  preceding  craftsmen.  Gib- 
bons' carving  was  not  only  boldly  under-cut, 
often  barely  retaining  contact  with  its  base, 
but  much  of  it  stood  free  of  the  background. 
Limewood  was  the  material  of  most  of  his 
work,  though  he  wrought  in  other  woods 
with  equal  skill,  as  in  the  cedar  reredos 
for  the  Church 
of  St.  James. 

While  the 
genius  of  the 
hand  that  could 
conjure  out  of 
wood  such  forms 
as  were  created 
by  Gibbons  could 
not  possibly  have 
remained  obscure 
and  unrewarded, 
it  was  to  the  en- 
terprise of  that 
well  -  known 
diarist,  courtier, 
traveler  and 
man-about-town, 
Sir  John  Evelyn, 
that  recognition 
and  patronage 
came  quickly  and 
generously. 

Evelyn,  it 
seems,  came  upon 
"that  incompar- 
able young  man 
Gibbons"  quite 
by  accident,  find- 
ing him  working 
in  a  remote  cot- 
tage in  order  to 
be  free  from  in- 
terruption in  his 
work.  It  was 
due  largely  to  the 
diarist's  i  n  t  r  o- 
duction  of  young 
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Grinling  as  "Gibbon"  instead  of  "Gibbons" 
that  the  former  name  had  considerable  usage 
at  the  time.  So  enthusiastic  was  Evelyn  in 
his  accounts  to  the  monarch,  Charles  II.,  of 
the  genius  he  had  discovered  that  the  royal 
personage  became  so  interested  that  he  visited 
the  shop.  He  was  evidently  properly  im- 
pressed, for  the  "incomparable  young  man" 
became  master  carver  in  wood  to  the  King, 
and  retained  this  distinction  until  the  reign 
of  George  I. 

No  sooner  had  the  important  introductions 
begun  by  Evelyn  resulted  in  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  the  great  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and 
the  brilliant  young  carver,  than  Gibbons  was 
at  once  loaded  with  commissions,  and  embel- 
lished many  of  Wren's  interiors. 

It  is  an  interesting  reflection,  if  not  a  re- 
flection contributing  to  our  complacency,  that 
no  designers  of  our  own  day  and  our  own 
country  are  producing  work  which  will  leave 
upon  contemporary  architecture  and  decora- 
tion so  definite  and  so  individual  a  stamp. 
We  attain  a  high  degree  of  technical  pro- 
ficiency, and  often  a  certain  quality  of  in- 
genuity, in  making  adaptations,  and  the  prog- 
ress of  taste,  and  of  an  improved  taste,  is  evi- 
denced by  this  in  comparison  with  the  poor 
design  of  the  1880's.  Originality  and  taste 
are  two  different  things.  When  originality 
was  sought  for  its  own  sake,  good  taste  was 
absent,  or,  if  it  existed  at  all,  was  accidental. 
With  the  growth  of  a  consciousness  of  taste 
in  this  country  architects  and  designers  swung 
wholly  toward  adaptations  of  historic  design 
which  had  been  proved  worthy  by  the  test  of 
time.  There  are  even  fair  adaptations  of  the 
decorative  architectural  carvings  of  Grinling 
Gibbons. 

To  the  architects,  largely,  has  fallen  the 
responsibility  of  acting  as  trustees  or  guardians 
of  good  taste — a  condition  for  which  their 
chief  thanks  seems  to  take  the  form  of  being 
derisively  rated  as  reactionaries,  as  obstruc- 
tionists in  the  path  of  esthetic  progress. 

From  the  nature  of  architecture,  the  archi- 


,' 


the  great  entrance  hall  of  Cassiobury  Park 
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tect  must  of  necessity  be  conservative,  and  any 
decoration  intended  for  architectural  use  must 
of  necessity  conform  with  architectural  prin- 
ciples. It  was  Owen  Jones,  author  of  the 
famous  old  "Grammar  of  Ornament,"  who 
said,  "Decorate  your  construction — do  not 
construct  your  decoration."  He  did  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  decoration  should  not 
be  logically  planned  and  articulated,  but 
rather  that  decoration  created  entirely  tor 
itself,  with  no  relation  to  the  structural  parts 
to  which  it  was  applied,  is  indefensible. 

Here,  certainly,  the  carvings  of  Grinling 
Gibbons  qualified  as  an  ideal  architectural 
embellishment.  They  were,  from  their  na- 
ture, very  rich  in  effect,  and  unless  they  had 
been  intelligently  used,  would  have  resulted 
in  interiors  of  ornately  profuse  bad  taste. 
They  would  have  resulted  in  some  of  the 
excesses  which  characterized  the  more  extreme 
developments  of  Baroque  and   Rococo. 

The  carvings  of  Grinling  Gibbons  were 
placed  where  the  architecture  of  the  interior 
called  for  emphasis  and  enrichment.  They 
were  always  beautiful  details  of  a  beautiful 
design — but  the  important  point  is  that  the\ 
never  over-stepped  their  function  as  details. 

There  were  three  principal  decorations  in 
which  Wren  and  the  other  architects  used  the 
work  of  Gibbons.  Chief  of  these  was  the 
overmantel,  where  the  carving  took  the  form 
of  an  intricate  frame,  and  almost  as  prominent 
was  the  Grinling  Gibbons  over-door  treat- 
ment, which  was  either  carried  out  as  a  fes- 
toon, with  pendant  ornament  running  part 
way  down  each  side  of  the  door,  or  in  a  more 
formal  cresting  over  the  door,  with  pendant 
ornament. 

Another  type  of  decoration  was  the  carving 
made  to  embellish  a  tall  vertical  panel,  or 
important  spaces  on  either  side  of  a  mantel. 


small  drawing-room  of  Cassiobury  Park,  especially  typical  of  Grinling 
Gibbons  in  design 


In  such  a  decoration  Gibbons'  facile  gift  of 
design  would  fluently  carve,  for  example,  some 
such  composition  as:  first,  at  the  top,  a  grace- 
ful wreath  of  bay  leaves,  from  which  hang 
a  cluster  of  leaves  and  fruit.  Below  these,  a 
few  flowers  and  leaves,  then  two  game  birds, 
hanging  head  downward,  more  leaves  and 
flowers,  with  gracefully  intertwined  stems, 
then  a  trophy  of  three  or  four  fish,  and  final 
terminal  pendant  of  two  or  three  flowers  and 
a  few  leaves.     It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 


no  matter  how  whimsical  or  bizarre  were  the 
combinations  of  motives  that  Gibbons  wrought 
so  gracefully  from  his  pliant  wood,  his  whole 
composition  was  always  consistent  in  effect. 
Moreover,  the  ends  of  his  festoons  and  gar- 
lands never  finished  off  abruptly.  They  al- 
ways ended  as  perfectly  and  smoothly  as  a 
beautiful  stave  of  music. 

It   is   a   common   mistake    to   think   of    the 
characteristic   carved    decoration   of    Grinling 
{Continued  on  page  57) 


tf  small  drawing 


m   in   Cassiobury  Park  with   elaborate  decorations   by   Grinling   Gibbons.      Especially   signific 
ornaments  over  the  mantel  and  door,  and  the  gorgeous  picture  frame 
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Fine  Fifteenth  Century  Cotswold  Architecture 

An  Ideal  Type  of  Old  English  Home.  Picturesque,  Well  Proportioned  and  Dignified 


By  ROGER  WEARNE RAMSDELL 


"~m       OW    often   one   hears   of    the   charm    of 
K^^      the  Cotswold  cottage,   but  is  there 
%      anyone   who   can   point   to   a   single 
|P     characteristic   that    gives   this   work 
-* — V       its    peculiar    appeal?      When    it    is 
^*  realized    that    refinement    and    rich- 
ness of  detail  must  be  excluded,  in  this  case,  the 
other  logical  attributes  which  these  buildings  may 
possess   fall   under  the   classifications  of   propor- 
tion, color,  and  scale.     And  the  Cotswold  work 
combines  with  a  pleasing  proportion,  a  delight- 
ful  color,   and    an    intimate   scale,    a    still    more 
attractive  feature,  that  is.  a  wilful  independence 
of    academic    principles    of    design    when    these 
principles    are   hard    and    fast    rules    that    say    a 
column,  door,  or  window  must  be  of  such  and 
such  a  proportion. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  today  for  an  architect 
to  get  this  feeling  into  his  work,  because  he  of 
necessity  may  not  be  an  architect-builder,  as  was 
his  predecessor.  An  architect  is  hampered  by 
his  more  or  less  stereotyped  training  and  experi- 
ence, and  very  naturally  cannot  place  a  window 
here  or  there,  or  plan  a  building  as  he  chooses, 
merely  for  the  effect  without  the  consent  of  the 
client.  Although  you  may  say  that  the  client 
is  at  fault,  nevertheless,  the  somewhat  involved 
life  of  the  present  day  frequently  demands  a 
little    more    formality    in    building,    and    conse-  Sature  ha 

quently   one   cannot   blame    the   client    when   he 

demands  certain  features  which  are  dictated   to  him  by  his  life  and 
habits,  even  though  the  charm  of  the  construction  may  suffer  as  a  result. 


thered  this  old  Cotsi 


a  rich  and  beautiful  intimacy 


ither 


People  are  only  beginning  to  realize  that  a  fortune 
unstable  commodity  and  that  the  time  may  come,  and  come  en 
unexpectedly,  when  people  of  means  cannot  affoi  to 
maintain  large  establishments.  The  result  of  this  ishat 
the  small  house  is  coming  more  and  more  into  v;ue. 
and  as  many  people  who  build  will  build  well,  the  isult 
is  often  most  satisfactory.  So,  perhaps  a  word  abat  a 
style  that  may  be  easily  adapted  is  not  altogether  untiiely. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  nro- 
duce  a  piece  of  work  out  of  its  original  setting  and  ave 
the  result  satisfactory,  but  given  a  client  who  is  amenble. 
and  an  architect  whose  most  valuable  asset  is  a  keen  'nse 
of  observation,  and  the  desired  end  may  be  attained.  Tit- 
result  may  not  be  immediately  forthcoming,  for  an  achi- 
tect,  as  well  as  a  client,  has  his  troubles,  and  they  faie 
from  many  sources.  For  example,  it  is  often  as  expenve. 
and  always  infinitely  more  trouble,  to  get  rough-Kvn 
building  stone  as  it  is  to  get  the  carefully  finished  prouct. 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  most  of  the  American  limesne 
quarries  seem   reluctant  to  handle  the   rough   produi 

The  illustrations  of  an  house  near  Broadwa\  in 
Worcestershire,  give  a  vague  idea  of  the  beauty  o  an 
extremely  good  example,  and  incidentally  sh< 
might  be  accomplished  in  the  same  style  in  Ameca. 
The  house  is  well  situated  on  a  most  attractive  nd 
unusual  site,  that  is.  on  the  slope  and  just  below  he 
crest  of  a  very  high  hill.  The  site  overlooks  the  v  ley 
with  its  nestling  villages  and  has  command  of  a  >e\v 
many  miles  in  extent.  The  road  leading  up  to  the  'or 
Nap.  as  the  house  is  called,  winds  in  and  out  up  he 
hillside  from  the  valley  fully  a  mile  and  a  half,  a  cmb 
that  has  tired  even  ardent  walkers,  and  one  that  nn\ 
good  cars  have  grumbled  at.  After  climbing  the  111. 
and  dropping  down  just  below  the  crest,  one  finds  c  e- 
fully  hidden  from  the  profane  eye  a  most  delighful 
group  of  buildings. 

The  house  itself,  and  part  of  it  is  the  original  fifteeth- 
century  structure,  is  extremely  small  in  scale,  am  as 
you  stand  in  the  forecourt  you  will  find  that  your  ve 
is  just  on  the  level  with  the  top  of  the  mullioned  wi- 
dows. It  is  hemmed  in  by  hedges  and  moss 
garden  fact,   on   every  hand   one   is      i 

I'ith  gardens.     A  narrow  terrace,  planted  \th 
low-blooming  shrubs,  skirts  the  north  wall  of  the  hoe. 
and  from  its  upper  end  may  be  seen  a  rose-garden  \rh 
|  Continued  on  page  77) 
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A  Group  of  Pictures  Showing  the  Interesting  Planting 
Around  the  Dor  Nap  House 


The  formal  planting  for  one  entrance  to  the 

Dor   Nap    House,    trees    trimmed    to    reveal 

leaded  windows 


Just  around  the 


rner  from  the  entrance,  the  quaint  garden,  at  once  old-fashioned  and 
yet  formal 
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The  garter  pattern  in  Flock  paper  in  violet,  pink  and  gr 

The  Inventors  of  Wall  Paper 

The  History  of  Flock  Wall  Paper  Which  the  French  Called  Velvet  or  "Cloth"  Papers 

By  NANCY  McCLELLAND 


CO  examine  into  the  beginning 
of  flock  paper,  or  papier  ton- 
tisse,  as  it  was  called,  we  must 
go  back  more  than  a  hundred 
years  before  the  death  of  Jean 
Papillon. 
There  has  always  been  a  little  battle  over 
the  question  whether  this  particular  kind  of 
paper  was  invented  by  the  English  or  the 
French.  The  facts  which  we  may  depend 
upon  are  as   follows: 

The  year  the  Mayflower  set  sail  for  Amer- 
ica, in  1620,  we  find  established  in  Rouen 
an  artisan  named  Le  Frangois,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  a  Papetier  (paper-maker)  and 
Gamier  (sheath-maker).  The  story  goes 
that  specimens  of  painted  paper  brought  back 
from  China  by  missionaries  inspired  him, 
made  him  enthusiastic,  and  influenced  him  to 
found  a  wallpaper  factory.  Whether  or  not 
this  is  true,  it  is  indisputable  that  Le  Francois 
conceived  an  idea  to  apply  to  the 
making  of  paper  which  had  never  be- 
fore been  utilized.  Like  most  success- 
ful inventions,  it  was  very  simple  in  its 
elements.  It  consisted  in  printing  the 
designs,  not  with  ink  but  with  a  mor- 
dant, or  greasy  varnish.  Over  this 
the  workman  shook  powdered  wool  in 
different  colors  which  stuck  to  the 
mordant  and  covered  the  design.  The 
superfluous  wool  was  then  shaken  off 
and  a  perfect  imitation  of  brocaded 
velvet  was  left.  The  designs,  being  '■ 
raised  above  the  surface  of  the  paper,  I 
gave  the  aspect  of  velvet,  not  only  to 
the  eye  but  to  the  fingers. 

Since  the  chopped  wool  used  for 
these  papers  was  obtained  from  the 
shearing  of  cloth  (tonte),  the  new 
papers  were  generally  called  by  the 
name  papiers  tontisses,  or  "papers 
made  of  shearings."  They  were  also 
known  as  "papiers  veloutes"  or  "pa- 
piers  souffles." 

In  1634  an  Englishman,  Jeremy 
Lasnier,  applied  to  his  King,  Charles 
First,  for  the  exclusive  right  to  carry 
out  his  invention  of  flock  paper  in 
England.  It  is  on  record  that  he  paid 
the  sum  of  ten  pounds  a  year  for  this 
privilege. 

After  comparing  the  dates  of  Le 
Francois  and  Jeremy  Lasnier,  mere 
does  not  seem  to  be  room  for  much 
discussion  as  to  which  was  the  earlier 
inventor.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  England  pushed  the  produc- 
tion of  flock  papers  at  this  epoch  to  a 
far  greater  development  than  France 
— so  much  so  that  they  came  back 
across  the  Channel  in  1750  labelled 
as  an  English  invention.    At  the  height 


of  their  popularity,  in  1756,  when  everyone 
was  talking  of  the  "English  papers,"  anative 
of  Rouen  named  Tierce  came  forward  to  vin- 
dicate the  honor  of  his  country.  He  proved 
that  the  Sieur  Le  Frangois  had  discovered 
the  art  of  making  this  kind  of  paper  in  France, 
and  confirmed  his  proof  by  blocks  belonging 
to  this  inventor  dated   1620  and   1630. 

Furthermore,  he  added,  the  son  of  Le  Fran- 
cois had  maintained  with  honor  the  factory 
of  his  father  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
could  scarcely  turn  out  enough  of  this  flock 
paper  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  foreigners. 
In  hopes  of  rapidly  acquiring  a  brilliant  for- 
tune, some  of  his  workmen  went  abroad  to 
England ;  but  they  had  not  the  dexterity  to 
imitate  the  work  of  their  master,  and  were 
able  only  to  reproduce  brocatelles  on  blue  or 
gold  grounds,  and  to  make  a  few  flock  papers. 

Tierce  himself  may  have  been  the  successor 
of  the  son  of  Le  Francois.     He  imitated  his 


A  Flock  paper  of  1794  with  a  background  of  bright  green,  with 
flowers  in  rose,  outlined  in  orange 


master  in  a  marvelous  fashion.  He  made  all 
sorts  of  landscapes  and  storied  papers;  he  even 
copied  paintings,  arranging  that  the  mixture 
of  the  wool  corresponded  exactly  to  the  color 
of. the  mixture  of  the  paints. 

It  is  well  worth  noting  this  early  attempt 
to  make  landscape  papers,  to  which  we  shall 
refer  again  when  we  take  up  the  Epoch  of 
Scenic  Papers,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Jean  Michel  Papillon  in  his  Treatise  claims 
to  have  seen  one  of  these  first  wallhangings, 
belonging  to  Prince  Leon,  in  a  dining-room 
of  his  Chateau  de  Bruyeres,  not  far  from 
Paris.  "It  represents  a  comic  repast  of  mon- 
keys and  apes,  dressed  in  all  sorts  of  fashion. 
The  colors  were  not  nearly  so  brilliant  as 
those  found  in  the  beautiful  flock  papers  of 
England." 

To  insure  greater  durability  to  these  de- 
signs in  chopped  wool,  some  of  them  were 
executed  on  canvas.  We  hear  of  ton- 
tisses that  were  so  durable  that  they 
were  used  for  upholstering  furniture. 
Doubtless  it  is  the  tontisses  on  canvas 
that  are  referred  to. 

What  suddenly  created  the  mode  for 
flock  papers  in  France  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century? 

Perhaps  it  was  the  example  of  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour,  who  exerted  such 
an  influence  on  the  taste  of  her  time. 
In  1754  she  had  "English  paper"  hung 
in  her  dressing-room  and  in  the  corri- 
dor that  led  from  her  apartment  to  the 
chapel  in  Versailles.  In  1758  she  put 
the  same  paper  on  the  walls  of  her 
bathroom  in  the  Chateau  de  Champs. 
By  1760,  English  "blue  paper"  was 
the  rage.  This  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  flock  paper  made  on  a  blue 
ground.  If  we  can  believe  Madame 
de  Genlis,  who  wrote  so  fully  about 
the  doings  of  her  day,  Anglomania  of 
all  kinds  possessed  the  French  at  this 
time.  "The  ladies  wear  only  robes 
a  VAnglaise,"  she  writes.  "They  are 
selling  their  jewels  to  buy  English 
glass.  They  even  relegate  to  storage 
their  magnificent  Gobelin  tapestries  to 
put  English  blue  paper  in  their  place." 
The  papers  of  Papillon  pere  were 
discarded.  The  work  of  the  French 
manufacturers  was  discredited  in  favor 
of  the  "new  English  invention." 

French  manufacturers  were  clever 
enough  not  to  resist  this  English  in- 
vasion. They  already  knew  Le  Fran- 
cois's secret  of  making  tontisses,  and 
they  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
falling  in  with  the  taste  of  the  day. 

In  1753  Simon  asked  for  a  permit 
to  make  papers  representing  landscapes 
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and  verdures,  made  by  means  of  chopped  wool. 
In  1754,  the  engraver  Roquis,  rue  de  Cloitre 
St.  Germain,  announced  that  lie  had  the  secret 
|of  making  the  "cloth  paper  of  England."  The 
following  year,  Aitbert,  who  as  we  have  seen 
set  up  the  shop  called  "Att  Papillon,"  informed 
the  public  that  he  made  papers  just  as  beau- 
tiful and  just  as  perfect  as  the  English  papers. 
Gamier  of  the  rue  Quincampoix,  in  the  Hotel 
de  Mantoue,  made  the  same  announcement  in 
the  year  1 762.  Jacques  Chereau,  an  engraver, 
made  screens,  firescreens,  and  other  things 
from  papiers  tontisses.  Jacques  Gabriel  Hu- 
quier  o  Gie,  on  the  corner  of  the  rue  de 
Mathurins,  set  up  in  the  environs  of  Paris  a 
manufactory  of  wallpapers  imitating  those 
made  in  England. 

Flock  papers  were  nol  subject  to  the  ravages 
of  moths  like  tapestries  because  of  the  prepara- 
tion they  received.  Turpentine  \\  as  some- 
times mixed  with  the  mordant  as  a  special 
precaution  against  this  damage. 

We  learn  from  an  advertisement  printed 
by  Duller  Aubert  in  1755  the  exact  method 
used  in  putting  tontisses  on  the  wall.  All 
that  was  needed  was  a  piece  of  stout  linen, 
which  perhaps  might  already  have  been  used 
for  some  other  purpose,  a  frame  of  four  sticks, 
called  a  chassis,  that  fitted  the  spaces  where  the 
paper  was  to  be  placed,  and  some  ordinary 
brown  paper.  The  chassis  was  first  nailed  to 
the  wall  and  the  linen  stretched  over  it.  On 
this  the  brown  paper  was  pasted,   and  when 


:k  pape 
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An  early  Louis  XIV  allover  Flock  paper 

this  paper  was  dry  the  tontisse  was  applied. 

A  complaint  was  sometimes  made  that  the 
price  of  flock  paper  was  misleading.  It  cost 
so  much  to  put  on  the  wall  that  its  original 
price  had  "a  false  appearance  of  cheapness." 

With  the  increasing  popularity  of  Hock 
paper  in  France,  we  find  laws  to  protect  it 
against  foreign  competition.  The  State  Coun- 
cil of  the  King  issued  the  following  decree  in 
December,   1755: 

"The  King,  being  informed  that  in  his 
kingdom  several  factories  have  been  established 
to  make  a  kind  of  material  from  the  shearings 


of  cloth,  or  from  chopped  wool,  which  is  fixed 
by  a  mordant  on  a  ground  either  of  toile  or 
of  colored  paper  in  different  designs,  called, 
when  on  toile,  tontisse,  when  on  paper,  papier 
tontisse;  and  His  Majesty,  wishing  to  favor 
these  factories  and  others  which  may  be  estab- 
lished, and  to  assure  them  of  preference  over 
foreign  tontisse,  has  ordered  and  doth  order 
that  in  the  future,  from  the  day 
this  notice  appears,  tontisses  and 
papiers  tontisses  which  come 
from  abroad  shall  pay  at  their 
entry  into  the  Kingdom  twenty 
francs  the  hundred  weight. 
His  Majesty  wills  that  tontisses 
and  papiers  tontisses  exported  to 
other  countries  shall  pay  onlv 
twenty  sous  the  hundred- 
weight." 

The  process  of  making  ton- 
tisses is  described  in  an  interest- 
ing way  in  the  Manuel  Roret 
of  Lenormand,  published  in 
1856. 

The  cloth  shearings  must  first 
be  bleached,  since  they  will  take 
the  dyes  better  if  they  are  in  the 
white.     This  is  done  by  wash- 
ing them  and   subjecting  them 
to  a  sulfuric  acid  bath.     They 
are  then  dried  and  dyed  in  the 
desired    colors,   and    afterwards 
ground  very  fine  in  a  machine  that  resembles 
a  tobacco  grinder,  and  sifted,  to  be  sure  that 
every  part  is  of  the  same  fineness. 

The  paper  is  then  printed  with  the  design 
in  greasy  varnish.  While  it  is  still  wet,  it  is 
covered  with  powdered  wool,  which  the  mor- 
dant holds  and  retains.  The  paper  is  then 
shaken  to  romove  the  superfluous  powder, 
and  hung  up  to  dry. 

This  process  resulted  in  covering  the  entire 
paper  in  one  shade  of  color.  To  obtain 
shadows,  the  earlier  method  was  to  put  on 
the  darker  colors  of  wool  with  a  brush.     Later 


methods  applied  distemper  color  with  wood 
blocks  over  the  wool  design.  High  lights 
were  obtained  in  the  same  fashion. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  shearings  of 
silk  were  used  as  wool  had  been  used,  and  in 
the  same   fashion. 

The  Sieur  Lecomte  of  Lyons  about  1760 
established  a  manufactory  of  shaded  tontisses, 
made  from  silk  shearings,  which  had  a  great 
success.  In  1769  Le  Mercure  says  that  these 
papers  imitated  the  most  beautiful  silks  that 
came  from  the  Lyons  looms. 

Lecomte  died  only  a  short  time  after  his 
factory  was  installed.  It  was  carried  on  by 
his  widow,  who  opened  a  depot  in  Paris  on 
the  rue  des  Prouvaires,  opposite  the  rue  des 
Deux  Ecus,  but  the  enterprise  was  not  of  long 
duration,  since  the  fashion  was  already  on 
the  wane. 

For  about  twenty  years  flock  papers  en- 
joyed an  unprecedented  popularity  in  France. 
About  1780  there  was  a  reaction,  which  is 
noted  by  Constant  d'Orville,  in  his  Melanges 
Tires  d'une   Grande  Bibliotheque    (1799). 

A  new  idea  in  wall  decoration  had  by  then 
arrived  with  Reveillon  and  his  paper  panels. 
The  Petites  Affiches  were  brimming  with  ad- 
vertisements from  people  who  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  their  papiers  tontisses.  The  fashion- 
able world  consigned  their  imitations  of  velvet 
and  damask  to  their  dressing-rooms  and  to  the 
small  rooms  in  their  country  houses. 

But  the  wallpaper  habit  by  that  time  was 
fixed.  The  looms  of  the  Beauvais  and  the 
Gobelins  had  to  reckon  with  paper  as  a  rival. 
The  artist  painters  and  decorators  were  soon 
to  realize  also  that  it  possessed  the  possibilities 
of  superseding  their  work  on  canvas  or  on 
wood.  It  has  been  stated  that  Italy  essayed 
the  process  in  the  sixteenth  century,  before 
either  France  or  England  had  begun  it,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  costly  Genoese  velvets.  England 
claims  to  have  discovered  flock  papers  dating 
from  Elizabethan  times,  but  it  is  possible  that 
they  u  ere  made  later,  in  Tudor  designs. 


i!!i!;:^i;ri;:i::iT rz^z 

A   Flock  paper  of  1790.     An  harmonious  arrangement  of  olive  green,  white,  black  and  blue-green 
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A  Desk  For  Every  Room 

Each  Furniture  Period  Possesses  Its  Achievement  in  Desk  Making 
By  MARY  H.  NORTHEND 


Y^^  OME    of     the    most    beautiful 
^L^  furniture    of    today    has    been 

^•"""^^  copied  from  the  great  masters' 
•-^  W    work.     Particularly  is  this  true 

^^m^^^  with  desks,  which  are  not  only 
decorative  but  practical  furni- 
ture. While  more  suitable  for  a  library,  yet 
are  they  today  wisely  used  in  every  room  of 
the  house  with  the  exception  of  the  dining- 
room.  And  the  styles  change  with  the  inter- 
est of  the  day,  and  with  the  variations  in 
house  furnishings. 

Commencing  with  James  I.,  when  Jacobean 
first  came  into  use,  following  down  through 
Queen  Anne  and  the  long  Georgian  periods, 
we  find  wonderful  desk  pieces,  often  classic 
in  design,  representing  the  most  artistic  de- 
velopment ;  particularly  where  the  royal  wood 
known  as  mahogany  has  been  used  for  the 
making.  This  wood  has  the  desirability  of  a 
material  that  does  not  shrink  or  warp  with 
age.  And  where  an  original  mahogany  desk 
cannot  be  afforded,  often  a  copy  can  be  found 
that  will  embody  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  old 
masters  who  built  for  posterity. 

Many  of  the  Colonial  desks  were  of  the 
finest  craftsmanship,  for  skilled  artisans — 
joiners,  cabinet-makers  and  carvers,  were  at 
that  time  attracted  to  this  country,  bringing 
with  them  the  best  traditions  of  their  trades. 
Swift  trading  schooners  brought  mahogany  to 
us  from  San  Domingo  and  Barbados,  which 
our  artisans  converted  into  wonderful  desks 
that  have  not  been  surpassed. 

Probably  the  most  distinctive  type  was 
evolved  during  the  presidency  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, when  Latrobe  developed  the  late  Em- 
pire, a  style  that  furniture  builders  considered 
to  be  symbolic  of  victory  through   its  classic 


appeal ;  also  possessing  real  beauty  of  grain 
and  pattern. 

The  value  of  old  desks,  as  well  as  of  repro- 
ductions, varies  greatly.  The  block  front  is 
held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  many  of  these 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  our  ances- 
tors are  linked  up  with  our  history.  In  addi- 
tion to  mahogany  we  find  examples  of  fine 
old  Venetian  models  that  show  an  assembling 
of  brilliant  green  and  gold  lacquer  suggestive 
of  old-world  splendor,  and  which  when  opened 
reveal  pigeonholes  and  shelves  of  red  and 
green,  so  charmingly  combined  with  gold 
tracery  that  one  cannot  imagine  anything  more 
beautiful  to  associate  with  transluseent  glass 
and  priceless  objects  of  art  in  the  drawing 
room. 

The  most  prominent  of  the  American  early 
furniture  makers  was  probably  Duncan  Phyfe, 
who  had  a  shop  on  Fulton  Street  in  New 
York  during  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  doubtless  he  made  among  his 
many  pieces  desks,  although  they  were  not 
his  principal  feature ;  as  he  employed  over  a 
hundred  journeymen  cabinet-makers  and  was 
obliged  to  follow  the  taste  of  the  time,  work- 
ing for  the  exclusive  class  only,  no  doubt  this 
piece  must  have  figured  largely  in  this  output. 

Phyfe  was  a  master  cabinet-maker,  and  a 
devotee  of  mahogany.  On  this  wood  he  used 
no  marquetry  or  inlay  of  lighter  woods, 
although  he  sometimes  employed  an  inlaid 
panel  of  crotch  mahogany  veneer  on  plain 
wood  surface,  this  adding  a  restrained  ele- 
gance. He  used  delicate  brass  mountings  and 
draw  pulls,  as  well  as  lion's  paws  for  the  feet 
of   his   furniture. 

Many  of  these  desks  have  sliding  panels, 
more  particularly  the  block  front,  where  were 


secreted  wills,  deeds  and  forgotten  treasures. 
The  Italian  Renaissance  furniture  -  makers 
were  noted  for  these  mysterious  receptacle--,  a^ 
were  also  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  de- 
signers, while  even  Chippendale  devised  desks 
with  drop  from  fronts  where  secret  drawers 
could  be  inserted.  Fortunate  is  he  who  has 
inherited  one  of  these,  for  doubtless  he  will 
find,  coming  upon  it  possibly  by  chance,  an  old 
romance,  or  tragedy,  that  had  been  forgotten. 

A  very  interesting  cylinder  desk  was  in- 
vented during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  It 
bore  the  royal  arms  of  France  as  a  special 
feature.  One  of  these  was  presented  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  memory  of 
the  late  J.  P.  Morgan.  It  was  a  marvel  in 
construction,  with  its  fine  cabinet  work,  richly 
chased  metal  mounts  and  secreted  compart- 
"ments  and  drawers. 

Desks  can  well  be  divided  into  three 
groups — antiques,  reproductions  and  modern 
pieces.  It  is  easy  to  assign  to  an  old  desk 
the  name  of  the  maker  and  its  approximate 
date,  for  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century 
desks  were  considered  of  enough  importance 
to  attract  the  attention  of  master  craftsmen, 
who  gave  much  thought  to  their  designs.  So 
beautiful  were  some  of  these  pieces  that  they 
were  accepted  by  royalty  as  great  works  of  art 
and  placed  in  conspicuous  places  in  the  old 
manor  houses.  In  construction  the  best  woods 
were  used,  walnut  especially,  which  came  into 
vogue  during  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Queen  Bess  was  a  bit  of  an  economist,  and  v 
she  planted  walnut  groves  so  freely  that  they 
were  ready  for  felling  during  the  period  of 
Charles  II.  reign,  when  a  desire  for  color, 
lightness  and  frivolity  brought  this  wood 
into  great  popularity. 


An  antique  Spanish  desk,  richly  ornamented  with  hand-wrought  metal  An  extremely  elegant  French  antique  desk,  with  chairs  of  the  same  period 
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Famous  Desks  in  Old  New  England  Houses 


► 


This  Italian  desk  is  in  the  Lieutenant-Governor  A.  F.  Fuller  house, 
Beacon  Street,  Boston 


Elaborately  inlaid  desk  in  the  William  E.  Atwood  house,  East  Gloucester 
Both  chairs  in  pleasant  harmony 


A  charming  old  inlaid  desk  in  the  Joseph  Cotton  house  in  Boston 
I  well  placed  in  relation  to  window 


An  elaborate  Spanish  desk  with  polychrome  decorations  in  the  Demarest 
Lloyd  house  in  Boston 
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Keeping  Architecture  Fresh 

How  Wesley  Sherwood  Bessell  Has  Accomplished  This  in  the  Classic  House  Which  Illustrates  This  Articlk  ' 

By  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 


T.  W.  Gillies 
Front  facade  of  the  house  of  Mrs.  A.  G.  Hensley,  Washington,  D.  C- 


-Wesley  Sherwood  Bessell,  architect 


t^^—W  OBODY  likes  stale  things.     At 

I  /^^fc     least    they     are    supposed     not 

I  (jf  W    to,    and    the    admission    of    a 

^^L     JF      hankering    for    anything    stale 

^""^    is   tantamount   to   a   confession 

of  perverted  taste.     And  though  some  hardy 

folk    are   quite   willing   to   own   up   unblush- 


Dcttiil  of  the  Greek  doorway  of  Mrs.  Hensley's  house,  showing  the  fine 
proportion  and  interesting  approach 


ingly  to  bad  or  perverted  taste,  they  usually 
quail  before  the  withering  imputation  of  being 
in  "bad  form." 

By  the  same  token,  nobody  should  like 
stale  architecture,  and  yet,  whether  they  like 
it  or  not,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  stale  archi- 
tecture, especially  domestic  architecture,  to 
be  seen  on  every  hand. 
One  sort  of  domestic 
architecture  that  is  par- 
ticularly apt  to  go  stale 
is  the  Classic  type — most 
of  it  Georgian,  of  early, 
middle,  or  late  prove- 
nience. As  a  matter  of 
actual  fact,  a  certain 
percentage  of  modern 
domestic  architecture  in 
the  Classic  mode,  how- 
ever recently  perpetrat- 
ed, is  thoroughly  stale 
and  thoroughly   flat. 

And  n  o  w,  wherein 
lies  the  essence  of  being 
stale  ?  What  causes 
that  objectionable  qual- 
ity that  it  is  so  impor- 
tant to  avoid  ?  The 
relative  times  at  which 
two  or  more  things  are 
made  or,  speaking  strict- 
ly of  architecture,  the 
relative  times  at  which 
two  or  more  houses  are 
designed,  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with 
staleness.  Their  stale- 
ness  or  their  freshness 
depend  altogether  upon 
certain  intrinsic  qualities 
that  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  time  and 
are  not  affected  by  the 
passage  of  years. 


The  antithesis  of  staleness  is  freshness,  and 
freshness  depends  in  great  measure  upon  move- 
ment and  action,  upon  the  ever-changing  com^ 
binations  and  rearrangement  of  particles  in 
their  relations  one  to  another.  Water,  if 
allowed  to  stand  absolutely  still  and  undis- 
turbed, becomes  stale  and  dead  and  stagnant ; 
there  is  no  rearrangement,  no  vivifying  move- 
ment amongst  the  particles.  But  running 
water  does  not  grow  stale.  There,  there  is 
always  movement,  always  a  change  of  rela- 
tions between  the  different  particles  with- 
out, however,  any  fundamental  change  of 
form. 

Again,  if  one  uses  constantly  the  same  lim- 
ited choice  of  words  and  repeats  the  same  com- 
binations of  words,  without  a  change  or  order, 
language — wonderful  as  it  is,  and  ought  to 
be — becomes  a  dead,  abhorrent  thing,  the 
vocabulary  becomes  ossified,  speech  and  writ- 
ing both  are  turned  into  mere  Poll  Parrot 
formulae,  and  words  lose  all  their  force,  if 
not  their  actual  meaning. 

The  human  race  is  fairly  constant  in  feature 
and  form.  You  may  describe  an  hypothetical 
man  as  having  fair  hair,  a  ruddy  complexion, 
grey  eyes,  a  straight  nose  and  a  large  mouth. 
All  of  these  distinctive  marks,  you  might  say, 
are  fairly  standard  and  easily  recognized 
features.  But  do  any  two,  or  three,  or  three 
hundred,  or  three  thousand  men,  of  whom  the 
foregoing  description  would  be  perfectly  ac- 
curate and  would  entitle  them  to  be  placed 
in  a  well-defined  classification,  look  alike? 
Could  any  one  of  them  be  mistaken  for  an- 
other? You  may  say,  if  you  choose,  that  they 
all  belong  to  a  distinct,  standardized  type,  but 
you  must  confess  that  they  are  all  different. 
Fortunately  for  them,  and  for  all  of  us,  by 
subtle  fresh  combinations  and  minute  vari- 
ations of  relation  between  one  feature  andj 
another,  Providence,  or  nature,  or  chance — 
call  it  what  you  will — steps  in  and,  with  gra- 
cious and  vital  diversity,  imparts  that  elusive 
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CREWEL  EMBROIDERIES  AFTER  THE  FAMOUS 
EMBROIDERED  FABRICS  OF  OLD  ENGLAND 


EMBROIDERY  seems  to  have  been 
used  for  ornament  almost  as  soon 
as  there  was  sewing.  The  earliest 
actually  known,  however,  is  the  em- 
broidered linen  dating  back  to  about 
the  fifteenth  century  B.  C.  which  was 
found  in  the  tomb  of  Tethmosis  in 
Egypt. 

In  the  western  world  the  craft  has 
always  been  most  favored  in  England. 
From  England  in  the  eleventh  century 
came  the  famous  "Bayeux  tapestry," 
which  is  not  tapestry  at  all  but  the 
embroidered  story  of  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

••De  Opera  Anglicano" 
In  the  thirteenth  century  English  em- 
broideries were  famous  over  all  the 
western  world.  "De  opera  anglicano" 
is  the  qualifying  phrase  after  the  entry 
of  many  an  embroidered  object  in 
contemporary  inventories. 


Bouquet  with  ribbons,  after  a  French 
embroidered  in  gay  charming  colors 


But  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  that  England  began 
using  embroideries  extensively  for 
hangings  and  furniture  coverings. 
Then  bold  floral  patterns  were  devel- 
oped, and  used  for  hangings,  curtains, 
and  coverlets. 

It  is  the  delightful  floral  patterns  of  the 
Jacobean  period  that  have  inspired  many 
of  the    Schumacher    embroideries.    Other 


A  Venice  Bouquet  with  masses 
of colorful  flo  u  'ers 


Jacobean  design  cleverly  adapted 
to  the  chair's  lines 


sources,  too,  have  been  drawn  upon. 
Executed  in  machine  crewel  stitch,  these 
embroideries  are  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the 
old  hand  crewel  work. 

They  are  especially  suitable  for  use  on 
furniture  as  the  pattern  can  be  so  readily 
adapted  to  the  particular  lines. 

Your  own  designs 

The  scope  of  embroidery  is  almost  limit- 
less as  the  patterns  can  be  woven  in  any 
size  or  coloring  desired.  Special  orders  from 
your  own  designs  are  welcomed,  and  will 
be  executed  with  the  most  interested 
attention. 

Your  own  decorator  or  upholsterer  will 
arrange  for  you  to  see  the  many  lovely 
embroideries  and  other  Schumacher  fabrics. 
He  will  also  arrange  their  purchase  for  you, 
or  the  execution  of  embroideries  after  your 
own  designs.  F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Im- 
porters, Manufacturers,  Distributors  to  the 
trade  only,  of  Decorative  Drapery  and 
Upholstery  Fabrics,  60  West  40th  Street, 
New  York.  Offices  in  Boston,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia. 


taken  from  old  Jacobean  document, 
reproduced  in  machine  crewel  stitch 
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walls,  both  as  to 


howing   the   fine   treatment   of 
and  architectural  finish 


Corner  of  the  dining-room  in  the  Washington  house,  with  cupboard 
fireplace  brought  together  with  an  interesting  use  of  classic  ornamentation 


thing  individuality,  and  with  individuality  the 
inestimable  boon  of  interest  and  freshness. 

Now,  the  foregoing  disquisition  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  domestic  architecture,  especially 
domestic  architecture  in  the  Classic  mode.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  a  trifle  more  accurate  to 
say  that  it  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
common  conception  of  domestic  architecture 
in  the  Classic  mode.  The  average  person  is 
prone  to  think  unworthily  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  the  Classic  type,  and  fancy  that  it  is 
a  bit  stale.  And  in  the  category  of  average 
persons,  unfortunately,  must  be  included  not 
a  few  architects  as  well  as  the  much  abused 
and  much  damned  untutored  layman.  But  it 
is  perfectly  easy  to  understand  why  this  should 
be  so.  The  notion  of  staleness  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  notion  of  standardization,  and 
we  have  all  had  standardization  of  this  and 
standardization  of  that  so  dinned  into  our  ears 
that  the  very  idea  of  standardization  has  be- 
come a  "stench  in  our  nostrils."  The  purists 
and  pedants  have  done  their  utmost  to  rivet 
the  fetters  of  standardization  upon  every  form 
of  Classic  expression,  to  create  a  form  com- 
pared with  which  all  else  is  good  or  bad,  to 
establish  hard  and  fast  lines  for  the  gov- 
ernance of  Classic  composition.  Consequent- 
ly, those  who  look  upon  architecture  as  a  slave 
to  be  driven  rather  than  as  a  friend  to  be 
cherished  and  cultivated,  acquiesce  in  the 
enforced  staleness  and  perpetrate  dull,  im- 
personal things,  if  they  be  architects,  or  tol- 
erate and  submit  to  them,  if  they  be  laymen. 

This  deplorable  attitude  has  resulted  in  a 
great  deal  of  stupid,  stale,  mechanical  domestic 


First  floor  plan  of  the  home  of  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Hensley,  Washington,  D.  C. —  Wesley  Sher- 
wood Bessell,  architect.  This  exceedingly 
interesting  design  is  well  worth  most 
study 


design  in  the  Classic  manner,  design  so  banal 
that  it  gives  no  pleasure  to  the  designer  and 
no  satisfaction  to  the  client.  It  is  so  lacking 
in  individuality  or  any  sort  of  distinction  that 
more  than  one  prospective  home  builder  can 
be  found,  quite  content  to  entrust  design — if 
the  design  is  to  be  in  the  Classic  mode — as 
well  as  actual  construction,  to  an  intelligent 
building  contractor. 

As  a  matter  of  indubitable  fact — and  this 
cannot  be  too  often  nor  too  strongly  insisted 
upon — the  Classic  mode  is  just  as  flexible  as 
it  ever  was,  and  just  as  susceptible  of  the  end- 
less variations  that  create  individuality,  and 
that  without  departure  from  Classic  principles. 
And  those  who  know  their  architectural  his- 
tory cannot  fail  to  be  aware  how  divers  were 
the  aspects  of  Classic  expression  in  the  great 
formative  epochs,  both  in  the  matter  of  com- 
position and  the  employment  of  detail. 

This  same  flexibility  and  freshness  can  be 
maintained  in  current  practice  if  only  those 
who  employ  the  Classic  mode  for  domestic 
work  will  regard  it  as  a  living  organism,  with 
subtleties  to  be  cultivated  and  variant  com- 
binations to  be  compassed,  so  that  it  will  be 
always  fresh  and  vital,  instead  of  looking  upon 
it  as  a  cadaver  to  be  dissected  and  reproduced 
with    mechanical    staleness. 

What  Mr.  Bessell  has  done  in  his  design 
of  the  house  in  Washington,  is  indicative  of 
his  sane  conception  of  Classic  practice.  Just 
what  he  has  done  the  reader  may  see  by  a 
close  study  of  the  illustrations,  particularly 
those  that  show  the  management  of  details. 
It  is  idle  to  pad  pages  with  fulsome  verbiage, 
telling  the  reader 
what  he  sees  in  the 
pictures ;  the  illus- 
trations are  there  to 
be  studied,  and  pre- 
sumably the  reader, 
if  interested,  will 
use  his  eyes.  He 
will  then  discern 
that  Mr.  Bessell  has 
done  nothing  as- 
tounding or  sensa- 
tional, but  that  he 
has — which  is  much 
better  —  taken  the 
justifiable  liberty  of 
arranging  fresh 
combinations  of  de- 
tail and  modifying 
proportions     from 


the  orthodoxy  of  hackneyed  standard,  thus 
ensuring  interest  and  keeping  Classic  expres- 
sion fresh. 

Editor's  Note  : — We  are  showing  the  very 
interesting  floor  plan  of  the  house  which 
Mr.  Bessell  has  created  with  such  admirable 
understanding  of  the  uses  today  of  the  Colo- 
nial type  of  architecture.  This  understanding 
apparently  applies  to  the  organization  of  space 
within  as  well  as  the  arrangement  of  detail  in 
the  exterior.  If  you  take  the  trouble  to  look 
carefully  into  the  plan  given,  you  will  find 
a  definite  sense  of  the  fine  type  of  Colonial 
house  in  the  association  of  various  details. 


An   excellent   Colonial  stairway   with   space  at 
the  side  made  homelike  by   the  use  of  appro- 
priate furniture 


Styles  for 
every  room 
in  the  house 


MODERN 
'WALL  COVERING 


See  the  new  styles  of 
Sanitas  Modern  Wall 
Covering  at  your  deco- 
rator s. 

Samples  of  Sanitas,  and 
a  booklet,  illustrated  in 
full  color,  telling  about 
Sanitas,  will  be  sent  on 
request. 


The  background  of  your  rooms 
is  of  supreme  importance 


The  treatment  of  the  walls  is  funda- 
mental in  decoration.  No  furnish- 
ings, however  beautiful,  will  appear 
to  advantage  against  a  background 
that  is  inappropriate  or  out  of 
harmony. 

The  wonderful  adaptability  of 
Sanitas  Modern  Wall  Covering — 
so  many  things  can  be  done  with  it 
— makes  it  so  very  easy  to  have 
your  walls  perfectly  suited  to  their 
settings. 

Elaborate  panel  effects  can  be  ac- 
complished inexpensively,  per- 
manently, and  with  excellent  effect, 
by  applying  mouldings  over  Sanitas 
flat  finish  plain  tints.  Some  of 
the  many  colorful  decorative  pat- 
terns of  Sanitas  can  be  used  inside 
the  panels,  or  the  plain  tints  can  be 


frescoed,  stenciled,  stippled,  Tif- 
fany blended,  or  hand  painted 
with  decorative  scenes,  flowers,  or 
figures. 

Sanitas  is  made  on  cloth,  machine- 
painted  with  durable  oil  colors  that 
can  be  kept  clean  and  fresh  by  wip- 
ing occasionally  with  a  damp  cloth. 
It  does  not  crack,  peel,  tear,  blis- 
ter, or  fade.  It  can  be  applied 
over  any  flat  surface,  perfectly 
hides  cracks  properly  filled,  is  ideal 
over  wallboards,  and  can  be  used 
on  new  walls  as  soon  as  the  plaster 
is  dry. 

However  Sanitas  is  used,  it  is  per- 
manent— an  investment,  not  an 
expense.  The  beauty  and  fresh, 
clean  appearance  of  Sanitased  walls 
endures  for  years. 


Enamel  Finish 
plain    colors   and    tile 
and     mosaic     effects, 
for     kitchens,     bath- 
rooms, laundries,  etc. 


Flat  Finish 
plain   tints,  that   can 
be  hung  as  they  come, 
stenciled,     frescoed, 
or    Tiffany     blended. 


Decorative  Patterns 

floral  designs,  and 
reproductions  of  tap- 
estry, grass-cloth, 
leather,    and    fabrics. 


The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

320  Broadway.  New  York. 
DEPT.  30 
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^he  Correct  o^durphy  finish 
cWill  Live  for  Qenerations  •*  - 


PAINTED  FOR.  MURPHY  VAR.NISH  COMPANY  BY  STANLEY  McNEILL 


We  hear  occasionally  of  the  transplanta- 
tion of" some  particularly  beautiful  and  well- 
preserved  woodwork.  Many  new  American 
structures  have  been  artificially  mellowed 
in  this  manner.  It  is  in  the  venerable  surfaces 
of  this  old  wood  that  its  charm  reposes — ■ 
surfaces  which  are  the  ideal  of  modern 
craftsmen. 

But  there  are  MuRPHY-finished  interiors 
in  this  country  as  rich  and  beautiful  as  any- 


thing the  world  has  ever  produced.  There 
are  floors  finished  with  Murphy  Varnishes 
that  exceed  in  perfection  anything  that  was 
possible  before  the  Murphy  Varnish  Com- 
pany set  its  standards. 

The  largest  item  or  cost  of  a  varnish 
finish  is  the  labor.  A  Murphy  finish  is  per- 
manent. It  will  not  have  to  be  renewed  at 
frequent  intervals.  It  is  not  only  beautiful 
but  economical.  Request  Murphy  products. 


Murphy  Varnish  Company,  Newark, 


,  N. 

trcal- 


J.  and  Chicago,  111. 

Canadian  Associate 
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EDWARDS  &  SONS 

157,  159  and  161  Regent  St.,  London,  W.(of  R^",Street)  LTD- 

THE  REGENT  GALLERIES 


A  Chippendale  room  panelled  in  pine,  with  6  beautiful  paintings  in  oils  on  canvas  and  landscape  painting 
over  mantelpiece.     Size — Height  10  ft.  6  in.,  length  20  ft.  6  in.,   width   14  ft.  6  in. 

Visitors  to   London  are  invited   to  inspect  our  new  Galleries, 
containing  Antiques  of  All  Periods. 

JVE   HAVE  LATELY  PURCHASED: 

The  wonderful  collection  of  Grinling  Gibbons  Carvings  and 
Staircase  from  Cassiobury  Park. 

Two  richly  Carved  Rooms  in  Pine,  formerly  at  Woodcote  Park. 

Three  fine  Chippendale  Rooms  from  Gainsboro'  (and  illustrated 
above). 

A  rare  Gesso  Suite  from  the  North  Collection. 

Two  Brussels  Tapestries  by  "Leynier,"  from  Stowe  Palace. 
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Stained  Glass 

(Continued  from  page   13) 

last  twenty-five  years,  and  in  one  country. 
England  alone  can  stand  as  a  rival.  A  great 
art  has  come  back  and  is  solidly  established  ; 
also  it  is  accepted,  which  is  of  equal  importance, 
and  there  is  no  danger  now  of  any  reversion  to 
the  nameless  and  alien  horrors  that  in  the 
"80's"  flaunted  their  futilities  in  high  and  holy 
places. 

1  should  like  to  add  here  a  word  of  warning 
to  priests  and  church  committees.  Bear  in 
mind  that  we  have  here  the  restoration  in  liv- 
ing form  of  a  great  art.  As  the  churches  of 
olden  times  were  conceived  almost  as  much  in 
terms  of  color  as  of  form,  and  light  and  shade, 
so  stained  glass  plays  now,  as  then,  an  indis- 
pensable and  intimate  part  in  the  artistic  prod- 
uct. This  is  true  of  all  Gothic  and  Roman- 
esque work  of  every  kind.  It  does  not  hold 
where  some  form  of  Colonial  or  Georgian  ar- 
chitecture is  employed.  Indeed,  in  structures 
of  this  ilk,  stained  glass  cannot  properly  be  used 
at  all,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  against  the 
restoration  of  this  style.  Some  of  the  finest  Old 
Colonial  churches  in  the  United  States  have 
been  irretrievably  ruined  by  the  introduction  of 
rich  colored  glass  that  belongs,  if  anywhere, 
only  in  Gothic  structures. 

Only  too  often  ecclesiastical  authorities  look 
on  stained  glass  as  something  added  and  not  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  building.  Therefore  no 
account  is  taken  of  this  glass  at  the  start,  and 
after  a  fine  church  is  built,  generous  donors  are 
allowed  to  blight  it  with  windows  carrying  out 


Stained  glass  window  designed 
Wright  Goodhue 
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subjects  and  sentiments  chosen  by  themselves 
and  fabricated  by  any  glassmakers  whom  they 
happen  to  know  personally,  who  have  been  com- 
mended to  them  by  mutual  friends  or  who  have 
forced  themselves  on  their  attention  by  impor- 
tunate advertising.  This  of  course  is  all  wrong. 
A  good  architect  will  think  of  his  stained  glass 
simultaneously  with  the  architectural  building, 
and  from  the  very  outset  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities and  architects  should  agree  not  only  on  the 
type  of  glass  but  on  a  consistent  sequence  of 
subjects  which,  when  completed,  will  give  an 
effect  of  unity  and  comprehensiveness.  After 
this  scheme  is  established,  prospective  donors 
should  be  constrained  to  fit  their  wishes  into  the 
general  program,  choosing  such  one  of  these 
predetermined  subjects  as  may  appeal  to  them, 
but  intruding  nothing,  conditioned  by  their  own 
predilections,  into  a  thing  that  is  far  bigger 
than  their  individual  caprices.  In  the  same  way 
these  two  authorities,  acting  together,  should 
determine  the  stained-glass  men  who  are  to  do 
the  work.  It  is  perfectly  impossible  to  have  a 
pictorial  window  in  opalescent  glass  stuck  in 
between  windows  of  a  mediaeval  type,  or  in- 
deed vice  versa,  but  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
that  all  the  glass  in  one  church  should  be  done 
by  one  man.  Indeed,  it  is  desirable  that  it 
should  be  otherwise.  A  certain  amount  of 
varied  personality  is  good,  but  the  general  type, 
the  scale  of  figures  and  the  quality  of  color 
should  be  fixed  and  unchangeable.  Working 
within  these  controlling  limits,  it  is  perfectly 
possible  for  many  men  to  combine  in  one  church 
and  produce  a  result  which  will  be  consistent 
and  beautiful.  A  great  church  is  a  great 
unity — a  quality  to  be  guarded. 
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Detail  of  Washington  window  at  Valley  Forge.- 
D'Ascenzo  Studios 


Te  Deum   Window  in  Emmanuel  Church,  Newport,  designed  by 
Henry   Wynd  Young 
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FISH   BRICK 


F~1ISH  BRICK  carries  out  the 
Ay  idea  of  dignity,  permanence  and 
strength  in  the  Shelton  Hotel 
Building,  Lexington  Avenue  and  49th 
Street,  New  York  City,  designed  by 
Arthur  Loomis  Harman,  for  which  the 
Shelton  Holding  Corp.  were  the  con- 
tractors. 

Character  is  one  of  the  attributes  of 
Fish  Brick,  in  addition  to  its  beauty 
in  texture  and  color.  It  is  adaptable  to 
every   architectural   need  and   purpose. 


Shelton  Hotel 

>exington  Avenue  and  49th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


THE   brick    used 
in  this  building 
is     rough    tex- 
ture, gray  -  trimmed 
with  specially  mould- 
ed Fish  Brick. 
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We  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  you  to  our  showrooms  where 
Fish    Brick   of   all    colors    and    textures   are  displayed. 


Fish  Brick  Sales  Company 

High.  Grade  Face  Brick 
25  West  45th  Street  New  York 


?d   States    and   Canada 
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Elaborate  and  Luxurious  French  Furniture 

Illustrations  by  Courtesy  of  Jacques  Bodart,  Inc. 
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LL  the  grace,  delicacy  and  richness  of  decoration  of  the 
period  are  evident  in  the  Louis  XV  furniture  here 
illustrated.  The  originals,  imported  from  France  by 
A.  H.  Notman  &  Company,  are  on  view  in  their  galleries. 

The  chairs  with  the  flowing  lines  and  petit  point  coverings,  the 
three  richly  adorned  cabinets  with  marble  tops,  and  the  spinnet 
decorated  with  beautiful  landscapes,  are  eloquent  of  the  gay  and 
charming  Rococo  period.  Of  course,  the  Capri  di  Monte  vases 
on  the  cabinets  are  Italian. 

In  the  extensive  Notman  Galleries  are  precious  antiques — and 
reproductions  which  have  all  the  beauty  and  charm  of  the 
originals — at  a  fraction  of  their  cost. 

You  are  invited  to  visit  the  galleries.     Prices 
may  be  made  through  your  dealer  or  decorator 

A.H. NOTMAN  &  COMPANY 

121-127   West  27th  STREET 
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Modern  China  and  Porcelain 

Greater   Variety  and  Increased  Beauty  is  IS oticeable  in  Our  Manufacture  of  Fine  Table 

Ware  and  Ornaments 


(fl 


^f  ^  rf"lTH  the  increasing  craze 
m  M  H  for  home  building  in  this 
S      M  I     country   (about  half  a  mil- 

^^kj|^^^R  [ion  houses  was  last  year's 
V  record ) ,  interest  in  making 
beautiful  the  interiors  has  brought  about  an 
immensely  greater  manufacture  and  presenta- 
tion of  fine  table  china  and  porcelain.  Im- 
porters  are   meeting    the   demand    for   foreign 


A     delightful    bit     of     modern     Danish    porcelain. 

Courtesy    of    the   Royal    Copenhagen    Porcelain    & 

Danish  Arts,  Inc. 

art,  and  are  tireless  in  their  efforts  to  provide 
the  public  with  material  beauty  to  ornament 
their  dwellings.  From  all  climes  and  periods 
they  garner  treasures.  Entering  their  shops 
these  days  is  like  stepping  into  the  magic  of 
a  fabled  bazaar.  The  art  of  the  decorative 
centuries  is  everywhere  manifest.  It  flashes 
from  a  Celadon  cup — a  Kang  H'si  jar;  it 
reveals  a  stately  grace  in  a  Sevres  teacup; 
composed  and  very  elegant  it  intrigues  from 
a  Palissy  platter — a  Wedgeworth  pitcher;  it 
astounds  with  its  quality  of  pulsing  life  in  deft 
Danish  statuettes,  and  plates  decorated  with 
human  and  animal  figures. 

The  sensitive  artistic  eye  is  importuned. 
Like  Ali  Baba  in  the  cave  of  treasures,  you 
reach  greedily  for  each  exquisite  specimen  of 
the  art  that  antedates  all  others,  disposing 
them  in  your  mind's  eye  in  living-room,  studio, 
dining-room,  foyer,  for  future  esthetic  enjoy- 
ment. There  is  a  replica  of  a  crackle  glaze 
jar — from  an  original  by  Chang  the  Elder, 
no  doubt,  in  the  Sung  or  Yuan  dynasties.  Be- 
neath a  jade  and  amber  shade  it  sends  out  a 
mellow  light  with  a  ghostly  hint  of  age  and 
romance. 

You  meander  on  till  quite  suddenly  an  art 
essentially  new  and  vivid  arrests  your  vision. 
The  art  of  America  which  our  manufacturers 
have  brought  to  a  plane  of  excellence  and  in- 
dividuality quite  unique.     Like  our  painting, 


By  SHEILA  MAYNE 

architecture,  literature,  our  ceramics  have 
developed  steadily — influenced,  perhaps,  but 
never  subservient  to  the  ideals  of  an  older 
civilization — till  at  the  present  time  American 
porcelain  and  china  are  unsurpassed  in  beauty 
of  conception  and  craftsmanship.  In  1771  it 
was  reported  in  England  that  better  cups  and 
saucers  were  made  in  Philadelphia  than  at 
Bow  or  Stratford.  At  the  present  time  a 
great  establishment — the  Staffordshire  of 
America — is  engaged  in  the  production 
of  all  grades  of  ware  from  common  pot- 
tery to  majolica,  from  white  granite  to 
the  finest  porcelain,  both  plain  and  deco- 
rated, all  revealing  high  artistic  merit. 
Experiments  have  been  successfully  con- 
ducted in  Oriental  wares  and  methods. 
The  rediscovery  of  the  secret  processes 
employed  by  ancient  peoples  in  the  mak- 
ing of  their  wares  has  been  the  result ; 
needless  to  say  it  is  a  distinct  achieve- 
ment for  the  art  spirit  of  the  country. 
The  application  of  these  processes  to  the 
evolution  of  a  national  product  is  what 
is  bringing  American  ceramics  to  an 
enviable  place  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Manufacturers  have  succeeded  in  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  body  -  composition, 
glaze,  and  crackle,  so  that  now  they 
are  able  to  produce  at  will  the  dragon's 
blood  effect  of  the  Chinese,  the  glazes 
and  crackle  ware  of  Japan  and  Corea. 
For  these  pioneers  in  ceramics,  be  it  said, 
that  they  are  not  imitators,  rather  in- 
spired adapters  who  amplify  their  dis- 
coveries of  the  secrets  of  antiquity  into 
further  discoveries  suited  to  our  time 
and  environment.  Among  their  success- 
ful accomplishments  is  the  grey  stone 
crackle  ware  with  its  dull  blue  inglaze 
decorations.  By  an  original  process, 
metal  mountings  in  bronze  and  silver 
have  been  lately  introduced.  The 
mountings  are  thoroughly  welded  with 
the  body  of  the  ware  so  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  a  metallic  glaze  over  bordering 
projections.     This  achievement  is  as  distinctly 


Some   unique  pieces   of  old   Wedgwood.     Courtesy 
of  Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons 

American  as  is  the  fine  gold  under-leaf  glaze. 

Our  manufacturers,  very  wisely,  show  no 
disposition  to  adhere  slavishly  to  the  use  of 
Oriental  decorative  motives,  dragons,  haw- 
thorne,  grotesque  figures.  They  draw  their 
inspiration  generally  from  fruits,  flowers, 
animals,  the  latter  in  natural  rather  than 
conventionalized   form. 

In  a  very  popular  American  faience,  aston- 
ishing things  have  been  done  in  recent  years. 
These  achievements  include  new  and  charm- 
ing varieties  of  ware.  Among  others  are  the 
greatly  admired  Aereal  Blue,  a  delicate  mono- 
chrome ware,  characterized  by  a  dainty  sky 
blue  design  on  a  misty  greyish  ground;  Iris, 
equally  ethereal,  is  another  variety  of  the 
{Continued  on  page  58) 
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Actual  Size  of  each  Volume, 
9l/2  Inches  Wide,  13  Inch 
Long,  1  Inch  Thick 
Artistic  and 
Impressive 


Each  Volume  Has   154  Pages  — 17 
Full  Page  Color  Illustrations- 
Photogravure  Self-Portrait 
of  Artist     Half  Cloth 
-  Art  Board  Sides 


"One  picture  in  ten  thousand,  perhaps,  ought  to  live  in  the  applause  of  mankind,  from  generation  to 
generation,  until  the  colors  fade  and  blacken  out  of  sight  or  the  canvas  rot  entirely  away."  So  said 
Hawthorne  in  The  Marble  Faun.  It  is  reproductions  of  such  paintings  as  these,  resplendent  in  the  in- 
comparable colors  of  the  originals,  that  you  are  now  offered  the  opportunity  of  securing  in  this  series 
of  three  volumes,  JUST  IMPORTED  FROM  ENGLAND,  entitled 

Master  Painters  of  the  World 

(3  Volumes — 51  Pictures) 

Here  is  unlimited  enjoyment  as  well  as  a  powerful  cultural  influence  — a  choice  fund  of  information 
in  addition  to  gratification  of  your  desire  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  inspiring  work  and 
lives  of  some  of  the  world's  outstanding  artists. 


Gainsborough,  Turner,  and  Millais 

These  three  English  painters  probably  make  the  greatest  appeal 
to  lovers  of  English  art,  and  each  has  a  story  of  greatest  interest. 
Gainsborough,  as  the  first  painter  of  English-landscape,  and  rival 
of  Reynolds  as  a  portraitist;  Turner,  as  the  greatest  landscape 
painter  of  all  time;  and  Millais,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  and  ranked  as  the  most  popular  painter 
of  modern  times — each  great  in  his  own  way,  and  that  way  different 
from  the  others. 

51  Rich,  Full    Color  Reproductions  of  World- 
Famed  Masterpieces 

Every  reproduction  is  in  the  true  colors  of  the  original,  correct 
in  every  detail,  and  certain  to  call  forth  your  unstinted  praise.  In 
the  51  wonderful  reproductions  are  such  marvels  of  beauty  and 
color  as  the  $500,000  Blue  Boy;  Queen  Charlotte;  Mrs.  Siddons ; 
Wood,  Scene;  The  Market  Cart;  Crossing  the  Brook — probably  the 
finest  landscape  in  existence;  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage;  Venice; 
The  Dogana;  Portsmouth  Harbor;  Dover  Harbor;  Glen  Birnam, 
a  wonderful  and  colorful  landscape;  The  Blind  Girl;  Autumn 
Leaves;  The  Tale  of  Rest;  My  First  Sermon;  Chill  October;  The 
Knight  Errant;   The  Northwest   Passage;   St.  Stephen,  etc. 

Finest  Examples  of  English  Color  Printing 

Each  volume  contains  seventeen  full-page  reproductions,  in  original 
colors,  of  the  artist's  finest  work,  photographed  directly  from  the 
originals.  Printed  in  England,  the  land  of  supreme  color  printing, 
they  illustrate  every  detail  of  the  artist's  technique — every  degree  of 
his  skill  in  blending  colors.  The  cost  of  an  entire  volume  is  less  than 
that  of  an  equal  number  of  unmounted  color  prints  alone  at  any  art 
store. 

Volumes  of  True  Beauty  and  Quiet  Elegance 

The  three  volumes  are  uniform  and  in  the  best  of  taste — 9^  inches 
wide,  13  inches  long,  and  1  inch  thick.  Bound  in  half  cloth  with 
board  covers  covered  with  handsome  and  durable  mottled  leather- 
like  art  paper.      Stamped    in   gold   with   a   full   color   reproduction   of 


one  of  the  artist's  greatest  paintings  on  the  cover.  The  text  pages 
are  of  high-grade  English  book  paper.  The  type  is  large  and 
delightfully  easy  to  read.  And  the  51  full-page  color  illustrations 
are  on  the  best  canvas  grained  art  paper.  In  printing  and  binding, 
these  volumes   are   faultless. 

Biographical  Material  By  Authors  of  Repute 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  secure  beautiful  and  trustworthy 
records  of  the  work  of  the  painters,  as  well  as  interesting  information 
regarding   their    lives.     This    feature    is   of   highest   value. 

Entirely  New  and  Offered  for  the  First  Time 
in  America 

Never  before  offered  in  this  country,  they  are  not  to  be  confused 
with  any  other  volumes  of  seemingly  similar  nature.  Obtainable  only 
from  us,  as  we  are  exclusive  importers  of  them  in  the  United   States. 

Surprisingly  Low  Price — Easy  Terms — 
Satisfaction  (guaranteed 

Think  of  it!  Only  $18.00,  delivered,  for  these  three  sumptuous 
and  instructive  volumes.  If  you  prefer,  you  may  make  an  initial 
payment  of  only  $2.00,  remainder  $2.00  monthly.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  money  refunded  in  10  days.  Don't  wait — fill  in  and  mail  the 
coupon   NOW. 


Funk  &   Wagnalls  Company, 

354-360   Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Send  me  on  approval,  carriage  charges  paid,  the  three  volumes  of 
"Master  Painters  of  the  World."  1  enclose  $2.00.  If  satisfactory,  I 
will  retain  the  work  and  send  you  $2.00  per  month  thereafter  until 
$18.00*  in  all  has  been  paid.  If  I  do  not  want  the  books.  I  will  return 
them  within  ten  days  at  your  expense,  you  will  refund  the  money  I 
have  paid,  and   I   will   owe   you   nothing.  A.  &  D.,  Dept.  724. 

Name     

Address     

City     State 

*  If  you   prefer  to  pay  in  cash,   send  only  $17.00  with   this  order. 
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.4    woodland  design  in  cool,  restful 
colors  and  spirited  motifs 


A    Watteau-like  motif  combining  a  classical  pastoral  scene  with 
flamboyant  wreaths  and  flowers 

Modern  Printed  Art 
Linens  and  Cottons 

Some  Interesting  Facts  About  an   Unfamiliar 
Industry  in  This  Country 


FAMOUS  New  York 
collector  of  antiques  re- 
marked to  a  friend  one 
day:  "What  do  you  know 
about  hand-printed  cot- 
tons?" The  friend  found 
the  question  a  difficult  one  to  answer,  as  nine 
persons  out  of  ten  would  have  done,  for  to 
how  many  is  known  either  the  origin  or  the 
history  of  this  branch  of  decorative  art? 

To  the  average  man  or  woman,  the 
chintzes,  the  cretonnes  or  the  hand-printed 
linens  that  furnish  their  rooms  are  just  so 
many  charming  draperies  or  coverings.  How- 
ever, these  vivid  and  beautiful  materials  have 
a  pedigree  so  ancient  as  almost  to  be  lost  in 
the  mists  of  antiquity. 

Pliny,  in  his  work  on  Natural  History, 
speaks  of  cotton  and  linen  cloths  painted  and 
printed  in  colors  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  last 
century  before  Christ.  The  Chinese  were 
known  to  make  them  many  centuries  ago,  but 
it  is  from  India,  the  land  of  color  and  of 
mystery  that  the  first  printed  cloths  came  into 
Europe.  The  East  India  Trading  Company 
\\  as  the  first  concern  to  land  these  lovely, 
exotic  cottons  in  Europe.  How  vividly  the 
imagination  pictures  the  heavily  laden  caravan 
of  camels  crossing  the  trackless  and  arid  sands 
of  the  desert,  bearing  their  burdens  of  price- 
less silks,  rich  spices,  jewels  and  perfumes  of 
Araby  the  Blest!  And  among  the  marvelous 
silks  and  satins,  jewels  and  velvets  came  the 
calicoes,  the  printed  and  painted  calicoes  of 
India. 

It  is  a  probable  fact  that  the  Dutch  were 
the  earliest  exponents  of  the  art  in  Europe, 
although  there  is  a  trace  of  it  in  Russian  con- 
temporaneous history. 

There  is  mention  of  the  industry  in  Eng- 
land in  the  16th  Century,  but  there  is  no 
record  of  the  first  English  "Callico  printer," 
as  the  trade  card  reads  in  the  old  print-room 
at  the  British  Museum — "Jacob  Stampe,   liv- 


Photographs  by  courtesy   of  Derryvale  Linen    Co. 

ing  at  Ye  Signe  of  the  Callico  Printer  in 
Houndsditch,  prints  all  sorts  of  callicoes,  line- 
ings,  silkes,  stuffes,  new  or  ould,  at  reasonable 
rates." 

This  was  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Second 
of  England  near  the  close  of  the  1 7th  Cen- 
tury. The  industry  itself  was  introduced  into 
England  by  Dutch  and  Flemish  emigrants. 
France,  later  in  production,  has  made  the 
most  interesting  development.  The  designs 
followed  the  historic  changes.  The  cloths 
of  Marie  Antoinette  reflected  the  pastoral 
pleasures — the  Egyptian  campaign  of  Napo- 
leon   brought   pyramids   as   a   motif — and    the 


A  floral  arrangement  for  a  bedroom 
of  Colonial  character 


decorative  is  this  lotus  bed  done  in  shades 
of  soft  gray-green 


Italian  conquest  fluttered  from  many  French 
windows.  During  the  Restoration,  under 
Louis  XVIII.  the  scenes  became  romantic — 
lovers  and  lassies,  brigands  and  dashing  cava- 
liers, pastoral  weddings,  made  up  the  designs. 

The  French  periods  of  production  are 
clearly  defined  because  of  the  prohibitory  laws 
which  were  enforced  up  to  the  year  1750, 
when  the  manufacture  of  such  stuffs  was  au- 
thorized by  royal  decree.  Abraham  Frey,  of 
Geneva,  who  had  printed  furniture  coverings 
in  Corbell  for  Madame  de  Pompadour  in  de- 
fiance of  the  prohibitory  law,  opened  an  es- 
tablishment near  Rouen  in  upper  Normandy 
in   1758,  and  in  Alsace  as  early  as  1746. 

Samuel  Koechlin  of  Mulhouse  also  con- 
ducted a  factory  which  for  a  long  time  had 
almost  exclusively  the  control  of  the  French 
market.  Koechlin  made  many  improvements 
in  the  then  infant  industry,  chief  among  them 
being  the  discovery  of  a  red  acid — "mordant 
rouge,"  by  means  of  which  a  solid  red  color 
could  be  printed.  One  of  the  severest  handi- 
caps of  the  early  printers  was  the  limited 
range  of  colors.  It  is  actually  true  that  as 
far  back  as  two  hundred  years  ago  it  was 
a  German  who  discovered  the  secret  of  red 
dye.  Green  was  another  difficult  color,  it 
having  been  necessary  to  use  a  blue  impression 
over  a  yellow. 

At  first  the  stuffs,  which  were  rather 
coarse,  were  printed  by  means  of  wooden 
blocks,  some  of  which  are  still  in  existence. 
The  blocks  were  hand-made,  and  as  a  design 
was  usually  in  four  sections,  four  blocks  with 
the  outline  were  necessary,  the  pattern  being 
reproduced   the  requisite  number  of  times. 

A  length  of  cloth  was  stretched  upon  the 
table,  a  boy  dipped  the  blocks  in  the  dye  tub, 
and  handed  them  in  turn  to  the  printer,  who 
applied  them  at  marked  intervals  on  the  cloth, 
striking  the  block  with  a  wooden  mallet  to 
{Continued  on  page  60) 
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"That   Incompar- 
able Young    Man 
Gibbon" 

(Continued  from   page   39) 

Gibbons  as  being  merely  profuse. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unfair. 
Every  decoration  be  carved  will 
be  found  to  observe  one  of  the 
most  important  single  essentials 
of  design.  Always  there  were 
definite  centers  of  interest,  or 
"features,"  no  matter  how  com- 
plete the  thing  seemed  at  first 
glance.  Certain  group  motives, 
such  as  birds  or  fish,  w  e  r  e 
definitely  placed  and  as  definitely 
isolated  and  emphasized  by  filling 
in    the    intervening    spaces     with 


Grinling  Gibbons  panel  between  win- 
dows   in    the    dining-room    of    the   old 
London  house 

leaves  and  flowers.  If  the  interest, 
if  the  major  motives  that  Gibbons 
used  so  skilfully  had  been  placed 
at  random,  or  had  been  distributed 
equally  over  a  whole  piece  of 
decorative  work,  its  effect  would 
have  been  a  distressing  and  un- 
comfortable one. 

Not  only  as  a  technician,  a 
craftsman,  a  master-hand  with  the 
wood-carver's   tools,    but    as   a   de- 


THE    KEYNOTE   OF    YOUR    HOME 
—YOUR    LIVING    ROOM 


W! 


'HETHER  large  or  small,  the 
living  room  is  the  keynote  of  a 

home  and  should  set  the  tone  for  the 

more  intimate  rooms  beyond. 

Too  often  people  make  the  mistake 
of  thinking  beauty  —  appropriateness  — 
atmosphere — can  be  obtained  only  through 
large  expenditure  of  money. 

The  correct  furnishing  of  your  living  room 
is  not  a  matter  of  expense.  Rather  is  it 
the  result  of  intelligent  study  of  the  re- 
sources at  your  command  and  a  carefully 
thought  out  plan  of  the  desired  effect. 
For  the  austere  formality  of  high  ceilings 
and  dignified  proportions — for  the  piquant 
charm  of  the  unpretentious — for  the  suc- 


cessful blending  of  dignity  with 
KARPEN \    hospitality — Karpen  furniture  pro- 
li'on    1   vides  you  with    the    essentials    ol 
FURNITURE//  variety  and  adaptability. 


The  name  Karpen  on  your  furni- 
ture is  your  assurance  that  color  interest, 
decorative  value  and  solid,  built-in  com- 
fort are  there  in  full  measure. 

We  have  prepared  an  interesting  booklet, 
"Better  Homes,"  which  we  will  gladly 
mail  to  you  on  request.  With  photograph, 
diagram  and  sketch,  it  shows  you  how  to 
put  new  life  into  your  hall,  living  room 
and  sun  porch,  by  gradual  replacements. 
Each  piece  of  furniture  illustrated  can  be 
secured  through  your  local  Karpen  dealer 
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RPEN      &      BROS. 


S0I-8I  I  i>.  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO  37th  and  Broadway.  NEW  YORK 
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S.  KARPEN  Hi  BROS.  G-2 

801-81  I  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
37th  and  Broadway,  New  York 
Please  send  me  free  and  postpaid  a  copy 
of    your  book.    "Better  Homes."  with 
hall,   living  room  and  sun  room  plans. 

Address  

City State 


signer  are  we  giving  more  than 
conservative  praise  when  we  join 
Sir  John  Evelyn  in  regarding  as 
"incomparable"  "that  young  man 
Gibbon." 

We  are  indebted  to  Grinling 
Gibbons  not  only  for  the  actual 
beauty  that  he  contributed  to  the 
English  houses  of  his  generation 
but  for  the  immense  influence  that 
he  has  hap  upon  the  decoration  of 
rooms  for  all  the  generations  since, 
for  he  possessed  the  rare  gift  of 
elaborate  ornamentation  without 
wearisome  pverdecoration. 

All  the  carved  woodwork,  in- 
cluding the  staircase  in  this  fine 
old  mansion,  was  recently  pur- 
chased by  Edwards  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Regent  Street,  London. 


The  Philadelphia  Art  Galleries 
and  Auction  Rooms 

1924-26  CHESTNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

REED    H.   WALMER.   AUCTIONEER 

Weekly  Public  Sales  of 

Important  Art,  Furniture  and  Ceramics 
Estates  and  Consignments  Solicited 

PERMANENT  EXHIBITION 

Appraisals  of  Art  and  Literary  Property,  Jewels  and  Personal  Effects 

of  every  description  for  Inheritance  Tax  and  other  purposes 

Let   us  send   you   Catalogs  of  Forthcoming  Sales. 
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Modern  China  and  Porcelain 


'When  we  build  let  us  think  that  we  build 
forever.  Let  it  not  be  for  the  present  delight 
nor  for  the  present  use  alone;  let  it  be  such 
work  as  our  descendants  will  thank  us  for" 
— Ruskin 


Imperishable  Homes 

Two  of  the  strongest  and  most  time- 
hallowed  traditions  that  have  come 
down  to  us  through  the  ages  are  that 
of  the  home  and  of  man's  love  of  stone 
— vital  factors  in  building  the  nation 
securely. 

In  the  home  built  of  Indiana  Lime 
stone  we  see  these  traditions  harmoni' 
ously  combined.  The  foresighted  builder, 
having  always  in  mind  a  dwelling-place 
of  beauty  and  security  for  his  loved 
ones,  wisely  chooses  this  natural  stone 
because  of  its  unequalled  durability  and 
permanent  beauty  not  obtainable  with 
manufactured  materials. 


The  Pyramids  remain  today 
as  permanent  evidence  that 
limestone  ;s  the  world's 
most  enduring  building 
material 


Our  handsomely  illustrated  bool^let  which  tells  the 
story  of  Indiana  Limestone  will  be  sent  free  upon 
request.  Address  Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymeris 
Association,  Box  778,  Bedford,  Indiana. 


1  Build  The  Nation    Secui 

Tfie  Nation's  Building  Stone 


{Continued  from  page  54) 


same  ware ;  its  color  effects  are 
based  principally  on  a  soft  grey 
tone  with  combinations  of  dainty 
pinks,  greens,  creamy  whites. 
Portraits  have  been  produced  in 
underglazed  effects,  both  on  plates 
and  jars,  and  are  of  astonishing 
beauty. 

Fine  things  have  also  been  ac- 
complished in  the  manufacture  of 
egg-shell  china  after  the  fashion 
of  Irish  Belleek.  The  first  speci- 
mens of  this  ware  were  made  in 


A    Wedgwood  bowl  of  interesting  form  and  un- 
usual decoration.   Courtesy  of  Josiah  Wedgwood 
&  Sons 


1882.  Since  then  this  porcelain 
has  acquired  world  fame  for  its 
lightness  of  body,  lustrous  glaze, 
and  iridescent  coloring.  The 
lightness  and  delicacy  of  this  ware 
has  been  brought  to  such  a  state 
of  perfection  that  a  dozen  cups 
and  saucers  of  ordinary  size  weigh 
just  one  pound.     Quite  a  variety 


^IJW^ 

A    Ming  jar  of  the   \bth  century.     Courtesy  of 
Edward  I.  Farmer,  Inc. 


of  objects  of  ornamental  and  use- 
ful design  are  made  of  this  pearl- 
like porcelain.  The  larger  vases 
are  simple  and  beautiful  in  outline, 
and  as  feathery  in  weight  as  their 
smaller  proto-types.  They  often 
possess  pierced  necks  and  are  deco- 
rated with  consummate  skill  in 
enamels,   gold    relief   and   chasing. 


In  addition  to  these  fine  art  por- 
celains, there  are  the  importations 
of  porcelains  and  china  of  incom- 
parable beauty  and  quality,  from 
the  factories  of  a  widely-known 
American  who  in  1839  estab- 
lished himself  at  Limoges  —  the 
pottery  center  of  France — because 
of  the  superior  quality  of  the 
kaolin  in  the  vicinity.  Kaolin  is 
a  fine  clay  derived  from  the  de- 
composition of  granite  rocks,  and 
is  used  extensively  in  the  produc- 
tion of  china.  From  a 
modest  start  the  indus- 
try grew.  Honest  en- 
deavor and  a  deter- 
mination that  the  por- 
celain paste  should  be 
as  good  as  the  skill  of 
chemists  could  make  it, 
the  decoration  suitable 
in  character  and  artis- 
tically expressed,  the 
craftsmanship  beyond 
reproach,  has  brought 
this  foreign  -born 
American  product 
to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection and  charm.  A  capable 
efficient  staff  is  ever  devising  new 
shapes  and  decorations  in  dinner 
services  for  the  delectation  of  dis- 
criminating hostesses.  And  as  in 
arts  and  letters  certain  styles  of 
this  inimitable  table  china  have 
achieved  enduring  fame.  One  of 
the  latest  to  captivate  the  fancy 
of  the  public  is  what 
is  known  as  the  Pil- 
grim service,  a  fine 
white  dinner  china 
done  in  hexagonal 
form,  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  a  tropical 
flower  and  bird  motive, 
and  finished  at  the 
edges  with  a  narow 
border  of  convention- 
alized design.  Almost 
as  popular  as  the  Pil- 
grim dinner  china  is 
the  dignified  Touraine, 
with  its  white  and 
ivory  gold-bordered 
stateliness. 

Our  manufacturers 
are  producing,  amongst 
other  things,  a  fine 
semi-porcelain,  used 
extensively  in  our 
numerous  hotels  and 
restaurants,  aboard 
trains  that  fly  from 
coast  to  coast,  from 
Maine  to  Florida 
almost  overnight,  and 
on  ocean  -plowing 
steamers.  For  these 
markets,  as  well  as  for 
the  rapid-fire  eating 
places,  varieties  of  granite  ware 
and  opaque  china,  in  dinner,  tea 
and  toilet  sets,  both  print-deco- 
rated and  hand-painted,  are  manu- 
factured in  great  quantities. 

There  is  a  very  fine  bone  china, 
for  domestic  purposes,  also  an 
extra  thin  china,  beautifully  trans- 
lucent and  of  dazzling  whiteness. 
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Art  Notes 


The  Beaux  Arts  Ball.  The 
Beaux  Arts  Ball  this  season  will 
be  "A  Carnival  de  Paris,"  held  at 
the  Hotel  Astor  on  February  8th. 
Kenneth  Murchison,  Chairman, 
promises  this  to  be  the  most  beauti- 
ful affair  ever  given  by  the  Society 
of  Beaux  Arts  Architects. 

The  gorgeous  Carnival  Ballet 
performed  by  over  one  hundred 
debutantes,  assisted  by  a  group  of 
Russian  dancers,  coached  In  Mile. 
Albertine  Rasch,  and  with  Mr. 
Leo  Lentelli  as  Ballet  Master,  will 
have  for  its  central  idea  the  re- 
juvenation of  France  since  the 
War.  The  Prima  Ballerina  Mile. 
Rasch.  representing  Paris,  Avill  be 
assisted  by  three  special  dancers, 
representing  Liberte,  Egalite,  Fra- 
ternite. 

Costumes  for  the  Ballet  are 
being  designed  by  Robert  W. 
Chanler,  Howard  Greenley,  Leo 
Lentelli,  Donn  Barber,  and  the 
brothers  Sarazoff  of  Moscow. 

The  proceeds  of  the  Ball  will  be 
devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Beaux- 
Arts  Institute  of  Design,  which 
gives  free  instruction  to  architects, 
painters  and  sculptors. 

The  Art  Rehearsal  The- 
atre. P.  Dodd  Ackerman,  scenic 
artist  and  decorator,  and  his  asso- 
ciates, will  shortly  break  ground 
for  the  erection  in  the  Fifties  of 
an  Art  Rehearsal  Theatre,  which 
will  be  devoted  to  the  tryout  of 
the  plays  of  the  unknown  author 
with  a  view  to  discovering  the 
commercial  possibilities.  Members 
•of  the  theatre  organization  and  in- 
vited guests  will  be  charged  a  mini- 
mum admission. 

Van  Deering  Perrine  Exhi- 
bition*. An  important  exhibition 
■of  Van  Deering  Perrine's  paintings 
will  be  shown  at  the  Rehn  Gal- 
leries from  February  11th  to  the 
24th.  A  number  of  landscapes, 
the  type  which  created  an  actual 
-sensation  at  the  New  Society- 
Show,  will  be  seen. 

Copyright  Notice.  We  re- 
gret to  state  that  the  photograph 
■of  Madame  Carmi,  by  E.  O. 
Hoppe,  which  was  shown  on  page 
20  of  the  January  number  of 
Arts  and  Decoration,  failed  to 
carry  the  correct  copyright  notice. 
The  picture  should  have  carried 
the  following  credit:  "Copyright 
1923  by  E.  O.  Hoppe." 

"The  New  Society/'  at  the 
Anderson  Galleries,  is  in  the  midst 

■  of  its  most  successful  season.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  this  exhibition 
more  sculpture  and  paintings  were 
sold  than  during  the  entire  show 
la*st  winter.  That  is  to  say,  twen- 
ty-two paintings  and  ten  bronzes 
found  purchasers  during  the  first 
two  weeks  and  the  attendance 
for  that  length  of  time  was  over 

lR\e  thousand. 

This  season's  exhibition  is  ex- 
ceptionally beautiful.  The  three 
first   pictures  sold   were   paintings 

'by  Robert  Henri,  John  Sloan  and 

^Halev   Lexer.      One   of   the   most 


"Where  Dreams  of  Metal  Beauty  Come  True" 
at 

257  West  17th  Street 
New  York  City 

Above  is  shown  a  small  section  of  our  showrooms  which  Perriton  Maxwell,  former 
Editor  of  Arts  &  Decoration,  and  famous  art  critic,  termed  the  place  "Where  dreams 
of  metal  beauty  come  true." 

THE   SEGAR    STUDIOS,    Inc. 

cordially  invites  you  to  inspect  new  numbers  which  are  now  on  display  in  their 
showrooms  and  announce  that  from  January  2 1st  to  February  9th  they  will  hold  an 
exhibit  of  their  line,  by  the  courtesy  of  Homer  Studios,  at  their  showrooms,  410  South 
Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago. 


Working  in  all  the  metals 
bronze,  iron,  silver,  copper — i 
are  prepared  to  give  our  patro 
the  highest  type  of  decorative  c 
jects  suitable  for  the  home  whe 
refinement  and  distinction  are  c 
sired.  Your  correspondence 
solicited. 


METAL  work  of  unique  design 
and  artistic  distinction,  each 
piece  a  hand-wrought  product 
made  with  an  eye  to  Us  special 
adaptability  to  its  surroundings, 
characterizes  the  entire  output 
of  the  Segar  Studios. 


THE    SEGAR    STUDIOS 

INC. 


El 


257    W.    17TH    ST..    N. 

WATKINS   8395-9203 


Y. 


interesting  groups  is  the  collection 
of  landscapes  by  Van  Deering 
Perrine — an  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment in  the  presentation  of  living 
landscapes  with  vigorous  motion 
in  the  trees,  in  the  figures  of  the 
little  children;  a  sense  of  a  fresh 
wild  wind  blowing  over  the  can- 
vasses and  vivid  patches  of  scarlet 
burning  brightly  amid  the  more 
somber  autumn  tones.  The  most 
talked-of  picture  is  "The  Cruci- 
fixion," by  George  Bellows,  which 
he  insists  needs  no  explanation,  but 
which  has  excited  a  very  definite 
controversy,  much  praise,  and 
criticism.  Directly  opposite  the 
Bellows'  painting  is  hung  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  imaginative 
paintings  Glackens  has  ever  done. 


tc 


Kent-Costikyan 

FOUNDED    1886 

485  FIFTH  AVENUE— SIXTH  FLOOR 
NEW  YORK 

Opposite  Public  Library 
IMPORTERS     OF     ORIENTAL     RUGS 
SEAMLESS    CARPETS    IN    SOLID    COLORS 
RUGS    WOVEN     TO    ORDER     IN    ORIENT 
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Printed  Linens  and  Cottons 

(Continued  from  page  56) 

stamp  the  dye  firmly  into  the  threads  of  the 
material.  Only  the  outline  was  printed  at 
first,  and  the  colors  painted  in  by  hand,  as 
in  the  imported  specimens  from  India.  How- 
ever, as  dye  stuffs  were  discovered,  separate 
blocks  were  then  applied. 

A  great  improvement,  a  novel  invention 
called  "purling"  added  much  beauty  to  the 
background.  This  effect  was  produced  by 
fine  brass  wire  points  like  the  bristles  of  a 
brush  which  were  planted  in  the  wood  of  the 
block  in  the  between  spaces  of  the  pattern. 
Dipped  in  the  ink,  or  dye,  this  produced  a 
finely  dotted,  or  sanded  background. 

In  1809,  Oberkampf  brought  out  a  varia- 
tion by  executing  the  design  in  white  on  a 
colored  background.  In  1818,  a  process  was 
invented  whereby  two  cylinders  which  acted 
simultaneously,  the  pattern  on  one  being  in 
relief,  and  the  other  sunken.  The  cylinder 
in  relief  printed  the  colors,  and  the  sunken 
one  the  outline. 

The  age  of  machinery  brought  a  degra- 
dation of  the  art,  and  from  1830  there  is  lit- 
tle of  interest,  historically  or  artistically. 
With  modern  methods  came  the  base  perver- 
sions and  inartistic  imitations  which  marked 
the  Victorian  era — an  era  from  which  the 
world  is  happily  recovering  to  a  new  and  finer 
art,  which  includes  a  reversion  to  the  beautiful 
Queen  Anne  and  Louis  XVI.  periods. 

America  is  hardly  to  be  considered  in  the 
early  history  of  the  industry,  although  to- 
day, American  manufacturers  are  turning  out 
reproductions  of  the  old,  and  also  modern 
designs  of  which  we  can  be  justly  proud.  In 
this  country,  also,  beautiful  designs  are  made 
and  sent  to  England  to  be  printed  there. 
However,  the  wood-block  print  has  found 
favor  in  exclusive  American  trade,  because 
of  its  richness  and  distinctive  tone  effects. 

Designers  have  learned  to  use  accidental 
effects  in   printing,  and   at   times  reserve  the 
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Inspired  by  the  ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
is  this  design  executed  in  rich  Oriental  colorings 

whites  that  the  light  may  shine  through  in 
spots  when  hung  before  a  window.  These 
hand-printed  linens  are  woven  in  Ireland,  and 
hand  printed  in  America.  What  better  com- 
bination of  art  and  skill  could  be  found  to 
produce  such  decorative  materials? 

Hundreds  of  trained  designers  are  engaged 
to-day  in  creating  novel  forms  and  harmonious 
color  schemes  adopted  to  the  duplicating  proc- 
ess by  which  these  art  linens  are  produced, 
and  the  best  designing  brains  are  busy  in  this 
direction.  The  field  for  artistic  ingenuity 
here  is  as  broad  as  designing  for  wall  papers. 


Hand-printed  linen  has  the  intimacy  that 
velvet  lacks,  the  informality  that  brocade  can 
never  give,  the  evidence  of  taste  in  decora- 
tion that  is  beyond  cretonne. 

England  is  a  land,  famed  for  its  count i\ 
houses,  and  has  used  hand-printed  linen  foi 
years.  France  is  a  land  of  home  life,  and 
has  used  this  material  to  drape  its  windows, 
cover  its  chairs,  and  lighten  its  rooms  since 
the  days  of  Marie  Antoinette.  America,  the 
land  which  is  now  fashioning  the  design  for 
printed  linen,  is  using  it,  too.  No  less  a 
home  country  than  France,  and  no  less  a  land 
of  country  places  than  England,  American 
men  and  women,  who  desire  a  room  endowed 
with  personality,  a  house  made  into  a  living 
place,  use  hand-printed  linen. 

The  apartment  can  be  imbued  with  the 
charm  and  color  and  airiness  that  tends  to 
promote  interest  and  peace  in  home  life.  City 
houses  are  so  often  built  with  dark  bedrooms 
as  if  that  were  not  the  most  important  room 
in  the  house.  These  hand-woven  linens  have 
a  quality  of  pastel  coloring  that  is  reminiscent 
of  an  old-fashioned  garden,  or  the  quiet  of 
our  Colonial  ancestors.  The  guest-room  es- 
pecially is  always  a  problem,  inviting,  and 
yet  cold,  and  usually  lacks  that  touch  of  per- 
sonality and  warmth  which  the  visitor  un- 
consciously seeks.  A  boudoir  done  in  these 
linens  has  an  intimacy  that  every  real  home 
should  present,  something  of  one's  personality. 

Most  fabrics  of  this  type  lose  that  charm- 
ing luster  for  which  the  decorator  seeks,  after 
a  few  launderings,  but  the  hand-printed  linen 
alone  can  boast  that  it  comes  from  the  laun- 
dry looking  as  new,  fresh  and  lovely  as  on  the 
day  it  was  purchased.  And  so,  back  it  goes, 
on  tables,  chairs,  pillows  and  in  windows, 
good  for  another  season's  wear. 

Thus,  printed  linens  are  really  an  all-year- 
round  home  -  decorating  stuff.  Winter  -  time 
rooms  often  look  like  the  outside,  velour  sug- 
gests an  ice-palace,  and  brocade  is  as  formi- 
dable as  the  wind.  Linen  keeps  all  the  color 
that  is  lost  when  the  trees  are  bare,  all  the 
brilliancy  of  autumn,  enlivening  the  home  in- 
terior when  the  rest  of  the  world  is  drooping. 


The  Orient  has  also  contributed  this  Chinese  pheasant- plate  design  with 
its  bold  but  harmonious  color  effect 


A   Chinese  Chippendale  motif  is  the  inspiration  of  this  colorful  printed 
linen,  fantastic  but  restful  in  tone 
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Large  Rookwood  lamp  in  Chinese  blue  glaze 
with  old  gold  mounting  and  shade 

ROOKWOOD 

POTTERY    AND    TILES 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 
Rookwood  Heights,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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A    Warm    House 
When   You   Arise 

This  Easy  Inexpensive  Way 


Make  This  Test 

Chamberlin  Inside  Door  Bottoms  enable  you 
to  admit  fresh  air  to  any  part  of  the  house, 
while  sealing  all  other  parts  against  drafts. 

Try  This  Experiment 

Open  your  bedroom  windows.  Close  the 
door,  then  place  your  hand  at  the  crack  be- 
tween the  bottom  of  the  door  and  floor. 
Note  the  draft  of  cold  air  which  rushes 
through  the  crack  into  the  hall. 

Try  this  at  the  attic  and  basement  as  well. 
There  will  be  a  draft  at  each.  It  goes  on 
all  night  from  bedrooms,  constantly  from 
the  basement,  while  warm  air  escapes  to 
the  unused  attic.  That  is  why  bath  and 
breakfast  rooms  are  almost  always  cold  in 
the  morning. 

CHAMBERLIN 

Metal  Weather  Strips 
Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strip  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


We  gladly  furnish  free 
estimates  covering  t  h  e 
cost  of  installing  weather 
strips  or  inside  door  bot- 
toms or  both  in  your 
home.  When  installed 
they  are  guaranteed  for 
the  life  of  the  building. 
Simply    mail    the   coupon. 


Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strip  Co..  Detroit,  Mich. 
i  would  like  an  estimate  covering  the 
cost  of  installing  (check  which)  Cham- 
berlin Inside  Door  Bottoms — Chamberlin 
Metal  Weather  Strips — In  my  Home — 
Office  Building  —  Church  —  Number  of 
Windows — Number  of    Doors — 


City  and  State. 
Eng.  Dept..  AA 
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Orinoka 

Draperies  &  Upholsteries 
Colors  Guaranteed  Sun  &  Tubeast 


Fascinating  drapery  fabrics 
that  never  fade 


DO  YOU   LOVE   COLORS 

~  rich  glowing  colors  that 
can  be  used  at  your  windows 
to  transform  them  into  things 
of  beauty  and  delight?  Then 
indeed  will  you  be  enchanted 
with  Orinoka  draperies,  for 
they  are  lovely  and  as  charm- 
ingly colorful  as  you  could 
wish,  yet  as  practical  to  use 
as  white.  You  can  match  the 
sunlight  with  glass  curtains  of 
gold,  hang  your  bedroom  with 
rose,  or  drape  the  library  in 
peacock  tones.  But  whatever 
your  decorative  scheme  may 
be,  brilliantly  gay  or  softly 
subdued,  if  the  fabrics  are 
Orinoka  guaranteed  the  colors 
will  hold. 

Neither  washing  nor  sun 
affects  in  the  least  the  colors 
in   these  Orinoka   materials. 


Washing  but  renews  their 
freshness,  and  not  even  the 
strongest  sun  can  make  them 
change.  That  is  because  of 
the  Orinoka  special  process  of 
hand-dyeing  the  yarns  before 
they  are  woven  into  cloth.  If 
the  materials  fade,  the  mer- 
chant from  whom  you  bought 
them  is  authorized  to  replace 
the  goods,  or  refund  your 
money.  Orinoka  guaranteed 
materials  offer  you  an  almost  un- 
limited choice  of  both  plain  and 
patterned  materials  in  weaves, 
colors  and  designs  appropriate 
for  any  type  of  window. 
THE  ORINOKA  GUARANTEE 
is  printed  on  the  tag  attached  to  every 
bolt  of  genuine  Orinoka  sunfast 
fabrics.      Look  for  it  when  you  buy. 

These  goods  are  guaranteed  absolutely 
fadeless.  If  color  changes  from  exposure 
to  sunlight  or  from  washing,  the  merchant 
is  hereby  authorized  to  replace  them  with 
new  goods  or  to  refund  the  purchase  price." 


May  we  send  you  a  copy  of  "Color  Harmony  in  Window 
Draperies"  ?  A  prominent  New  York  decorator  prepared 
this  handsome  booklet,  which  is  decorated  in  color.  It  is 
full  of  valuable  suggestions  for  draping  your  windows, 
doors  and  for  bed  coverings.     Send  your  address  and  20c. 

THE  ORINOKA  MILLS.  5  1  3  Clarendon  Bldg. ,  New  York  City 


The  National  Music  Fallacy 


(Continued  from  page  26) 


bears  unmistakable  evidence  of  any 
national  origin  whatsoever. 

Moussorgsky  is  credited  with  hav- 
ing said  :  "The  people  are  the  crea- 
tors; we  are  only  the  arrangers." 
The  saying,  whether  authentic  or 
not,  is  a  self-evident  perversion  of 
the  facts  of  the  entire  history  of 
music.  We  hear  much  careless  talk 
of  folks  tunes;  and  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  those  persons  that  are 
urging  us  to  utilize  ragtime  and 
jazz  as  a  basis  for  a  national  music 
have  this  fallacious  idea  of  "folk"  in 
the  back  of  their  minds.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing, 
strictly  speaking,  as  folk  music.  We 
speak  of  folk  music  as  though  it 
were  a  sort  of  community  affair, 
created  and  indulged  in  en  masse. 
This  is  patent  nonsense.  Just  as 
the  songs  of  Stephen  Foster,  such  as 
"Camptown  Races"  and  "SaWanee 
River,"  which  seem  to  be  part  of 
the  common  consciousness,  were  the 
work  of  one  man,  so  "folk"  music 
is,  in  the  last  analysis,  merely  the 
anonymous  remnants  of  the  imme- 
morial music  of  the  individual. 

However  parochial  a  composer 
may  be  in  his  beginnings,  it  is  only 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  with 
which  he  grows  to  express  himself 
eclectically  and  universally  that  he 
achieves  greatness.  Were  this  not 
so — and  a  moment's  reflection  will 
show  us  that  it  is  so — we  should  be 
compelled  to  place  Tchaikovsky's 
blatant  1812  Overture  higher  than 
his  Sixth  Symphony.  We  should  be 
compelled  to  place  the  Chopin  Ma- 
zurkas above  the  Etudes,  Scherzi 
and  Ballades.  We  should  be  com- 
pelled to  place  the  national  rowdy- 
isms of  the  early  Verdi  above  those 
sterling  and  incomparable  achieve- 
ments, "Aida,"  "Othello"  and 
"Falstaff."  We  should  be  com- 
pelled to  dismiss  Cesar  Franck  (as 
Debussy,  I  believe,  very  absurdly 
did)  on  the  ground  of  his  obvious 
predilections  for  the  transcendent 
Richard  Wagner.  And,  to  cap  the 
climax,  we  should  certainly  rule 
"Tristan"  out  of  court ;  for  this 
score  is  the  most  sophisticated  and 
cosmopolitan  score  that  its  superla- 
tive creator  ever  penned.  I  could 
show  you  a  passage  in  it  that  Cha- 
minade  might  have  written. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  necessary 
that  I  intrude  a  bit  of  autobiog- 
1  raphy,  lest  I  be  suspected  of  preju- 


dice.    1  enjoj    ragtime  and  jazz  as 

heartily  as  I  enjoy  a  good  laugh. 
In  fact,  I  should  be  willing  to 
wager  my  life  that  no  one  enjoys 
every  phase  of  music  more  than  I 
do.  I  love  the  popular  tone.  Ab- 
surd as  it  may  sound  to  some,  1  find 
more  of  the  (to  me)  essential  spirit 
of  England  in  "The  Mikado," 
"The  Geisha, "or  "Florodora"  than 
in  Elgar,  Hoist,  Scott,  or  Vaughan 
Williams.  I  honestly  believe  that 
the  person  that  would  turn  up  his 
nose  at  the  popular  tune  would  be 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  exer- 
cebated  pith  and  gist  of  the  last  act 
of  "Tristan."  I  have  preached 
catholicity  of  taste  all  my  life.  But 
when  a  person  tells  us  that  ragtime 
and  jazz  are  the  only  genuine 
American  music,  and  that  our  fu- 
ture symphonies  and  sonatas  must 
be  written  in  this  idiom,  it  is  going 
a  bit  too  far.  One  might  as  well 
say  that  the  vernacular  of  Mr. 
George  Cohan  or  Mr.  Goldberg  is 
the  only  genuine  American  lan- 
guage, and  that  our  future  poetry 
and  drama  must  be  written  in 
slang.  It  is  a  grotesque  absurdity 
to  think  that  the  infinite  complexity 
of  human  emotion — and  that  is 
what  the  essential  music  of  the 
world  is  an  expression  of — could  be 
expressed  through  the  stutterings  of 
a  musical  dialect. 

There  are  a  million  phases  of 
human  emotion  that  could  no  more 
be  expressed  through  the  medium  of 
ragtime  and  jazz  than  a  frank, 
energetic,  objective  point  of  view- 
could  be  expressed  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  whole  tone  scale.  If 
the  present  jazz  mania  is  exalted 
into  a  fetish  by  our  clever  but  some- 
what half-baked  intelligent^  and 
the  professional  modernist,  there  is 
no  telling  where  we  shall  end  up, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  musical 
development  of  this  country  will  be 
incalculably  handicapped.  One  may 
confidently  predict  that  the  great 
American  composer  of  the  future, 
if  one  is  vouchsafed,  will  not  dis- 
sipate his  strength  in  futile  pre- 
occupation with  this,  that  or  any 
other  prescribed  form  of  musical  ex- 
pression, but  will  strive  merely  to 
develop  that  kind  of  precious  syn- 
thesis which  combines  an  individual 
utilization  of  the  best  that  the  past 
has  to  give  us,  with  the  superadded 
flavor  of  the  unique  personality. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION  is  devoted  monthly  to  con- 
tributing worth-while  information  on  the  finest  in 
Art,  the  Drama,  Fashions,  Architecture,  Interior 
Decoration,  Home  Furnishing,  and  House  Building. 
You  no  doubt  have  friends  who  are  interested  in  a  publication 
which  treats  of  these  subjects  in  a  distinctive  manner. 
Let  us  suggest  a  Thought  for  such  friends — of  a  year's 
subscription  to  Arts  &  Decoration.  This  costs  $6.00  for 
one  year.  Address  your  check  to:  Circulation  Department, 
Arts  &  Decoration,  at  48  West  47th  Street,  and  we  will 
take  care  of  the  rest  promptly  for  you. 
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LOUIS  XV  BLACK  LACQUER 
COMMODE 

With  beautifully  chiseled  Ormolu      . 
mounts.     Crystal  and  Ormolu 
three-light  Girondoles. 

The  size  of  this  piece  is  well 
adapted  to  the  modern 
apartment    or     city     home. 

"The  Di  Salvo  Miniatures,"  a  brochure  il- 
lustrating a  few  typical  examples  of  recent 
importations,    will    be    mailed    upon    request. 

D I  •  SALVO 

MADISON   AVENUE    AT   50™  STREET 


% 


ANTIQUES     AND     REPR 


UCTIONS 


You.  Choose" 
the  Colors-* 

Ufe'U  Make  the  RUG 

-reversible  -Seamless  -AN^ 

Any  rug  should  combine  quality  and  beauty,  but  no  matter  how  costly  it 
may  be.  if  the  size  does  not  harmonize  with  its  surroundings,  or  it  the 
colors  do  not  blend  with  the  furnishings,  the  rug  is  not  in  keeping  and 
should  not  be  used.  In  thousands  of  the  most  exclusive  homes  the  prob- 
lem  of  the  rugs  Dlace   in  the  room   "picture"   has  been   solved  by 


Thread  and  Thrum  Rugs 


They 


Cist   is 


;mv  within  the  reach  of  any  American  home.  They  at 
from  pure  camel's  hair  or  vvunl  yarn  to  your  own  design  i 
up  to  16  feet  wide  and  any  length 

cling  to  the  floor  with  their  wooly  grip  an( 
!ched  any  time.  Many  types  adaptable  for  each 
very  slight  advance  over  ordinary  rugs. 

-Vrite  for  free  booklet — "The  Harmony  of  Rug  and  Room."  giving 
name  of  your  rug  dealer  or    interior   decorator,    and   we   will    tell 
vnu   hrnv   to   have  a   sample  dummy  rug  made  to  your   own  color 
scheme,    free  of   charge. 

The  Thread  and  Thrum  Workshop 

Associated  with  Nye  &  Wait  Kilmarnock  Corporation 
8-18  N.  Div.  St.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


"The  House  of  Old  Fabrics" 


TTAS  just  received  trom  Europe  a  new  shipment 
-*--*-  of  beautiful  antique  velvet  and  brocade  Run- 
ners, Cushions  and  Mats. 

A  large  assortment  of  old  Materials  and  Trimmings. 
Your  inspection  cordially  invited. 


Carvalho  Bros. 


520  Madison  Avenue 


New  York 
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When  Friends  Say 
'Such  Beautiful  Windows!" 

And  More   Beauty  Comes  to  Curtains 
Draped  on  Bluebird  Flat  Curtain  Rods 

Pretty,  artistic  effects  for  all  curtains 
and  drapes  are  assured  with  Bluebird 
Rods.  Their  efficient  design  makes 
every  delightful  effect  easy  to  attain — 
for  Plain  windows,  Bay  windows, 
French  doors,   or   Casement  windows. 

Sagless,  economical,  easy  to  put  up,  "Blue- 
birds" come  single,  double  and  triple  in  rustless 
Satin  Gold  and  White  Enamel. 

Ask  for  the  rods  with  the  stiffening  ribs.  The 
ribs  identify  Bluebird  Rods  and  protect  you 
from  accepting  an  inferior  article. 


H.  L.  JUDD  COMPANY,  Inc.,  New  York 

"Makers  of  Home  Accessories  Over  50  Years" 
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CURTAIN  RODS 
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Helena  Rubinstein 

preparing  in  her  Paris  lab- 
oratory the  water-lillies, 
cool,  fresh,  pure  and  fra- 
grant, which  are  used  in 
many  of  the  V alaze  prep- 
arations of  the  celebrated 
beauty  expert. 

These  famous  Beauty  Aids  compose  the  effective  and  scientific  treat- 
ments at  her  Salons  to  eliminate  and  prevent  acne,  blackheads,  lines, 
wrinkles,  relaxed  muscles,  flabby  throats  and  puffiness  under  the  eyes. 
The  treatments  range  in  price  according  to  individual  skin  needs 
$3.50— $6.00— $10.00. 

Look  your  best  for  your  social  engagements 

When  you  are  going  to  the  opera,  a  play,  a  the  dansant,  a  supper 
party — any  of  the  numberless  gaieties  the  Season  affords,  and  you  find 
that  you  are  tired — you  look  wan  and  pale — your  eyes  are  lustreless — 
you  have  little  time  to  relax  and  refreshen  yourself — it  is  then  that 
Mine.  Rubinstein,  with  her  usual  forethought,  has  planned  for  you  this 

Brief,  Intensive,   Rejuvenating  Treatment 

Remove  dust,  dirl  or  make-up  with  Valaze  Cleansing  Cream.  Stimu- 
late the  dull,  sluggish,  lifeless  skin  with  Valaze  Eau  Verte,  the 
powerful  rejuvenator  which  whips  the  blood  through  the  skin, 
quickens  the  action  and  leaves  the  skin  tingling  with  life.  Then  pat 
in  the  rich,  soothing  Valaze  Emailline  which  simply  melts  into  the 
skin,    leaving   it   soft,    pearly   and    transparent. 

Apply  as  a  powder  foundation  the  exquisite  Valaze  Snow  Lotion 
which  adheres  firmly  to  the  skin,  giving  it  a  smooth,  creamy  texture. 
Bestow  delicate  finishing  touches  with  the  Valaze  Powder  and  the 
delightfully-shaded  Valaze  Rouge — each  made  on  a  base  of  the 
marvelous  Pasteurized  Cream — and  behold!  your  complexion  actually 
challenges    the    closest    inspection. 


Valaze  Cleansing  Cream.. $1.25 
Valaze  Eau  Verte..  $3.00,  $6.00 
Valaze  Emailline..  ..$1.75,  $3.50 


Valaze  Snow  Lotion. $1.00,  $2.00 
Valaze  Powder.  $1.00  to  $5.50 
Valaze   Rouge $1.00,  $1.50 


Send  For  Treatment  Booklet 


46  West  57th  St 


York 


30  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
1540  Washington  Blvd.,  Detroit 
126  Rue  F'bourg  St.  Honore,  Paris 
24  Grafton  St.,  W.  1,  London 


Beauty  of  the   North  Sea  in  a 
New  York  Apartment  *f 


(Continued  from  page  28) 


is  finished  in  dull  polychrome  to 
harmonize  with  the  carvings  of  the 
walls. 

The  tradition  then  established 
has  been  carefully  observed  by  the 
designer  of  the  room.  There  are 
embellishments,  of  course,  and  re- 
finements, and  perhaps  in  the  de- 
tails a  slight  deviation  from  the 
peasant  originals.  A  cabinet  for 
glassware  has  glass  panels  and 
projects  from  the  wainscotting,  but 
in  all  other  respects  is  true  to  type. 
The   naming   colors,    so   loved    by 


by  Trygve  Hammer,  the  well- 
known  Norwegian  sculptor  who 
carved  and  painted  the  mural,  and 
also  executed  the  ornamentation  of 
cabinets,  buffets,  ceiling  rafters, 
and  door  openings.  While  these 
articles  of  furniture  are  reminiscent 
of  a  certain  English  period.  rhe\ 
are  constructed  to  conform  to  Nor- 
wegian ideals.  They  are  made  of 
old  English  oak,  ornamented  in 
scheme  with  the  rest  of  the  room 
in  dull  polychrome. 

As  unobtrusive  in  a  color  scheme 


Carved  china  closet  and  cabinet  in  the  dining-room 


peasants  of  all  nations,  are  of 
necessity  keyed  down.  The  ceil- 
ing beams,  the  mural  and  the  rug, 
however,  are  gay  exceptions. 

The  rug  is  especially  beautiful. 
It  is  made  from  an  old  Norwegian 
design.  Its  block  pattern  shows 
the  prevailing  peasant  symbols  of 
leaf  and  flower  conventionalized. 
The  brilliant  reds,  greens  and 
blues  of  its  body  ar.e  restrained  by 
a  deep  dark  border  almost  the 
color  of  the  polished  floor. 

The  hangings  are  extraordina- 
rily fascinating.  Hand-woven,  like 
an  old  Norwegian  fishing  net,  in 
grayish  brown  silk,  they  merge 
graciously  into  the  wainscotting, 
harmonizing  quietly  with  the  dull 
polychrome  of   carvings. 

The  chairs  and  table  are  made 
from  special  manor  house  designs, 


as  the  hangings,  are  the  decorative 
incidents  of  door  hinges  and  light- 
ing fixtures.  This  special  hard- 
ware is  of  bronze,  hammered  out 
by  Peer  Smed,  the  celebrated 
Danish  metal  worker,  in  intricate 
designs  and  finished  in  a  dull 
antique  green.  The  shields  to  the 
lighting  fixtures  are  of  Norwegian 
filet  lace,  dipped  in  a  copper  bath 
and  finished  in  dull  antique  green 
to  correspond  to  the  fixtures.  The 
center  lighting  fixture  over  the 
table  is  an  original  Norwegian 
woodcarving,  designed  for  candles, 
but  adapted  without  loss  of  charm 
for  electric  light. 

The  apartment  of  Mr.  L.  M. 
Boomer,  of  which  the  dining-room 
gives  an  idea  of  its  artistic  gran- 
deur, was  designed  by  the  late 
John   J.   Petit. 


#      I 
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DANERSK  FURNITURE 

Care  in  traditions  of  Architecture  is  reflected  in 
equal  care  for  traditions  in  Danersk  Furniture 


J^ — . 

Charleston  Vanity  Table 

J*tw§. 

\%mw 

jfotL 

Curly  Maple  Secretary 

Wk: 

Essex  Desk 

AS  in  a  court  of  law  even 
jfjLthe  wisest  judge  must 
have  regard  for  the  prece- 
dents of  the  past,  so  the 
greatest  designer  must  build 
on  lines  of  true  tradition. 

The  price  paid  for  authen- 
ticity in  antiques  is  often 
high  but  the  cost  of  Danersk 
Reproductions  is  moderate. 
Their  value  because  of  cor- 
rectness of  detail  and  con- 
struction  is   unquestioned. 

Our  point  of  view  as  manufacturers  is  that  of  giving  the 
same  care  to  the  essential  appropriateness  in  design  of  furni- 
ture that  the  best  architects  give  to  the  design  of  the  best 
homes. 

Every  householder,  whether  living  in  an  apartment  or 
private  dwelling,  can  experience  in  Danersk  Furniture  the 
joy  of  interiors  where  each  room  has  its  definite  message  and 
each   piece   of  furniture   its  association  with    something 


worthy  of  your  regard. 
Each  of  the  illustrations 
shown  is  a  choice  example 
of  the  art  of  master-crafts- 
manship in  furniture.  The 
Charleston  Vanity  Table,  in 
flame  mahogany,  is  part  of  a 
group  of  American  Empire 
design.  The  Essex  Desk,  in 
fiddle-back  maple  and  black 
walnut,  was  inspired  by  a 
piece  which  is  in  a  museum 
of  Old  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
A  curly  maple  Secretary  such  as  the  one  shown  above,  is 
justly  the  joy  of  a  collector's  heart.  Today  he  may  secure  it 
at  a  price  which  is  based  on  the  cost  of  making  it.  Some 
day,  however,  it  will  have  the  added  value  of  antiquity,  for  it 
is  worthy  of  being  treasured. 

Selection  of  furniture  should  be  made  well  in  advance  of  your  need 
for  it.  Call  now  without  obligation  to  purchase.  Decorators  and 
their  clients  are  always  welcome. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  315  Michigan  Avenue,  North,  Chicago 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


17(0)2  WALNUT  STREET 

Philadelphia^ 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


%)efomo4ne, 

Member  of  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
4  Campden  Hill  Road  Kensington,  London,  W.  8 


Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

ENQUIRIES  INVITED 

SPECIALTY: -OLD  ENGLISH  AND  IRISH  GLASS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 
INCLUDING  CHANDELIERS,  CANDELABRA  AND  CANDLESTICKS. 

NOW  IN  STOCK:— TWO  EARLY  WATERFORD  CHANDELIERS  of 

Exquisite  Design  and  Cutting;   Three  Pairs  of  Waterford   Candelabra, 

and  Many  Pairs  of  Old  Georgian  Cutglass  Candlesticks, 

and 
A   Large  Selection  of  Old  English  China  and  Furniture. 


rcester  Tea  Service,  dark  blue  ground,  richly  decorated,  gold  and 
consisting  of  6  tea  cups,  6  coffee  cups,  1  slop  basin,  1  milk  jug, 
cake  dishes.     Several  other  services  of  fine  quality  in  stock. 


Woodville  &  Company 

1711  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


Interior  Decorations 

Antique  and  Modern  Furniture 

Lamps       Shades       Stuffs       Spanish  Linens 

Garden  Pottery 


MISS  WOODVILLE 
MISS  BRADFORD 


Branch  at 
YORK  HARBOR,  MAINE 


The  Background  of  the  Spanish 
Interior 


{Continued  from  page  19) 


richly-moulded  frieze  and  ceiling. 
The  floors  are  a  soft  salmon-col- 
ored tile  with  interesting  patterns 
and  borders  of  white,  green  and 
brown  tiles.  In  the  library  the 
wainscot  is  again  the  same  pinkish 
red  tile  with  a  border  of  green, 
brown  and  blueish  gray  tile  with 
colored  square  rosettes  set  into  the 
red  field.  In  the  salon  which  one 
sees  through  the  door  the  tile 
wainscot  has  a  base  of  small  black 
and  white  checkerboard  pattern 
with  a  top  border  of  conventional- 
ized trees  alternating  in  green  and 
brown  against  a  .white  background. 
The  plaster  is  an  oyster  white 
fairly  smooth  in  texture,  but 
slightly  wavy  in  surface,  which 
makes  a  fine  background  for  the 
dark  rich  paintings  set  in  dark 
richly-ornamented  frames.  The 
ceilings  are  coffered  in  a  beautiful 
Moorish  style  in  which  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Renaissance  and 
the  Orient  are  perfectly  blended, 
while  the  frieze  of  moulded  plas- 
ter in  geometrical  interlacings  has 
lost  most  of  its  original  color. 
Here  one  has,  I  think,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  characteristic 
examples  of  Spanish  art.  One 
feels  pleased  by  the  harmonious 
and  restrained  use  of  color,  the 
ingenuity  and  wealth  of  detail  of 
the  well-placed  ornament  and  the 
distinguished  austerity  of  the  white 
walls  which  make  such  an  admir- 
able background  for  the  pictures. 
The  pictures  themselves  are  neither 
obtrusive  nor  uninteresting.  They 
are  admirably  decorative  as  one 
sees  them.  Some  of  them  are  of 
great  value,  others  by  unknown 
painters.  No  accent  is  placed  on 
one  more  than  another.  It  is  left 
entirely  to  the  visitor  to  admire 
what  he  will,  to  see  nothing,  or  to 
enthuse.  The  Velasquez  is  given 
no  more  importance  than  the  land- 
scape by  an  unknown  painter  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  pictures 
are  placed  in  the  space  that  best 
suits  them,  in  the  light  that  is  most 
becoming  and  without  a  thought  to 
their  intrinsic  worth.  How  differ- 
ent is  the  collection  of  eighteenth 
century  portraits  in  a  great  house 
on  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island, 
where  the  most  valuable  examples 
are  given  the  central  spaces  and 
where  each  picture  is  provided 
with  an  electric  reflector,  so  that 
when  you  are  in  the  room  at  night, 
and  frequently,  sad  to  say,  even  in 
the  daytime,  these  lovely  works 
are  so  obtruded  on  one  that  there 
is  no  feeling  of  repose  in  the  foom. 
In  the  salon  in  the  illustration, 
flanking  the  door  to  the  adjoining 
room,  a  delightful  arrangement  is 
shown  of  a  simple  walnut  table 
with  twisted  iron  braces  which 
support  a  beautifully  inlaid  chest 
with  drawers.  The  gilded  and 
painted  reliquary  in  the  form  of  a 
bust  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 


portraits  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
Above  are  small  bronze  figures,  a 
cabinet  and  a  wrought  iron  coffer, 
while  on  the  wall  behind  hangs 
a  decorative  painting  in  quiet 
browns,  greens  and  greys.  As 
these  objects  appear  before  the 
quiet  background  no  subtlety  of 
color  or  decorationis  lost. 

The  entrance  hall  of  a  Spanish 
house  frequently  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  great  stairway  which 
is  in  stone,  and  in  the  open  court- 
yard or  patio.  It  is  the  only  room 
which  is  seen  by  the  casual  public, 
and  as  such  is  formal,  dignified 
and  restrained  to  a  degree.  In  the 
magnificent  house  of  the  Marquesa 
de  la  Cenia  in  Palma  de  Mallorca, 
this  room  stands  today  quite  as  it 
was  done  over  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. The  room  is  absolutely  sim- 
ple. It  has  three  large  doors  and 
two  windows,  without  a  mould- 
ing. The  smooth  plaster  extends 
to  the  frames  of  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  from  the  base  to  the 
ceiling  without  a  cornice.  The 
ceiling  is  beamed  in  dark  wood 
with  characteristic  white  plaster 
coves  between  each  beam  half 
round  in  shape.  The  walls  were 
beautifully  painted  in  tempora 
with  classical  architraves,  cornices 
and  pediments  done  in  a  fairly  j 
dark  warm  grey  shaded  like  real  w 
mouldings,  the  panels  are  painted 
in  a  very  soft  grey  green  with  a 
little  variation  in  color,  and  a 
simple  cornice  with  full  mouldings 
painted  partly  on  the  ceiling  and 
partly  on  the  wall.  As  a  general 
thing  I  must  say  I  dislike  effects  of 
this  kind  of  imitation  mouldings 
and  imitation  marbleizing,  which 
was  done  so  much  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  but 
in  this  particular  place  it  seemed 
to  me  the  scheme  could  not  be  im- 
proved upon.  Against  this  back- 
ground are  hung  a  great  series  of 
maps  in  old  parchment  color, 
printed  in  rusty  black  with  black 
rollers  and  finials  supported  by  silk 
cords.  A  row  of  monastery  chairs 
in  walnut  and  dark  leather  flank 
the  entrance  door  at  either  side, 
while  beside  the  great  door  lead- 
ing into  the  drawing  rooms  is  a 
very  beautiful  but  simple  arrange- 
ment of  a  deep-toned  walnut 
table,  with  an  exquisite  bronze 
vase  with  strong  classic  feeling  and 
other  decorative  objects.  The  hall 
is  just  what  a  hall  of  this  kind 
should  be,  ample  and  dignified  for 
the  reception  of  guests  at  a  large 
entertainment,  formal  and  aloof 
for  the  casual  and  uninvited 
stranger. 

I  wish  there  were  space  to  show 
some  of  the  other  rooms  of  this 
beautiful  house,  the  intimate  little 
"toccador"  or  dressing  room  only  g 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  with 
fluted  stone  pilasters  in  the  Ionic 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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EARLY    AMERICAN    FURNITURE 


T^INE  examples- of  authentic  old 
■*■  pieces  in  the  charming  designs 
of  Sheraton,  Chippendale,  Hepple- 
white;  rare  specimens  of  the  master 
cabinetmakers  of  the  Colonial  and 
Post-Colonal  periods  and  the  earlier 
periods  in  Pine,  Cherry  and  Maple. 
Hooked  Rugs,  Sconces,  Mirrors, 
Clocks,  and  other  early  American 
accessories. 

Antique  Furniture 

Rare  Books 

Prints 

Tapestries 

Interior  Decorations 

Objets  d'Art 


The  ROSENBACH  GALLERIES 


273  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


1320  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


• 


SNOW-WHITE  STEEL 


irrors  of  Quality  \^ 

EVERY  home  cin  be  made  more  enjoyable^ 
by   the   addition   ol   conveniently   placed 
mirrors    with    handy    shelves    and    towel 
bars.     In  selecting  them,  remember  that  the 
pressed  steel   frames  of  Hess  Mirrors,  welded 
at  corners,   assure  everlasting   beauty.     Also, 
that    the    snow-white     baked-enamel     never 
chips,   and   that  the   mirror  and   shelves   are 
of  plate  glass.     Ask  any  dealer,  or  us. 
"Cabinet  and  Mirror'*  catalogue 
on  request. 

HESS  WARMING  &  VENTILATING  CO. 

Makers  of   HESS  Welded  Steel    FURNACES 
1226  S.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago 

CABINETS 

^(/MIRRORS 


Snon/White  Jteel 


f 


The  Society  of \Arts  a 

nd  Qrafts 

g 

7  West  56  Street 

9  Park  Street 

| 

New  York 

'^    ^ 

SE^"E=llvW          ) 

,   ,             Boston 
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GIFTS 

WITH 

REAL  DISTINCTION 

| 

Exclusive  desi 

gns  in  hand-wrought  silver 

jewelry,  pewter, 

1 

coppei 

,  textiles, 

mirrors,  pottery, 

glass,  etc. 

H 

Interior 
Decoration 
and  Proper 
Furnishing 
Room  by 
Room 


The  reason  is  given 
for  every  step  — 
covers  the  whole  sub- 
ject in  one  volume. 

192  Illustrations  in 
doubletone,  9  in 
color,  7  diagrams, 
296  pages  octavo. 


rH   APARTMtN'1 


Price,  $6-50 


Treating  of  furnishing  from  the  most  inexpensively  equipped  cottage, 
bungalow  or  flat  to  the  smart  apartment  house  of  fair  dimensions; 
and  by  both  the  modern  non-period  and  period  methods.  All  grade* 
of  expense  are  provided  for.  Complete  furnishing  of  a  number  of 
premises  is  indicated — color  schemes,  appropriate  walls,  furniture, 
textiles  and  accessories  being  suggested  for  each  room.  The  furniture 
illustrated  is  that  which  can  be  purchased  in  the  open  market.  An 
effective  plan  for  the  securing  of  unity  and  variety  in  color  is 
presented  and  applied.  The  chapters  on  color  and  form  alone  are 
worth    the    price    of    the    book. 


fej 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 


East    Washi-.rtoa    Square 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Please    send    r 
ind   Apartment 


Please    mention 
Arts    At    Decorati 
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TOP HUNTER 

4I4MADISON  AVENUE 

HEWYQRK 


Decorative  hand  wrought  Seat  Fenders  specially  made  to  order 

MANTELPIECES 

Fireplace  Equipment 
Distinctive  Metalwork 

Original  Pieces  and   Authentic  Reproductions  of 
choice  and  interesting  antique  designs 


s  fife  tin 


Making  Shirts  to  Measure  is  a  Highly 
Specialized  Business  with  us  and  our 
Exceptional  Facilities,  Expert  Fitting, 
and  Finest  Shirting  Materials  afford 
many  advantages  in  Unusual  Quality. 
Shirts  to  Measure,   $8.00  upward. 

Illustrated  Booklet  sent  upon  request 


SHIRTMAKERS  AND  HABERDASHERS     V 

512  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

PARIS,  2  RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  Background  of  the  Spanish 
Interior  i1 
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style,  surmounted  by  a  domed  and 
coffered  ceiling  from  which  hangs 
a  crystal  chandelier.  The  walls 
between  the  pilasters  are  painted 
in  decorative  landscapes  in  soft 
light  values  of  greens,  greys  and 
blues,  which  give  an  effect  of 
space.  The  magnificent  green  and 
gold  lacquered  dressing  table  and 
mirror,  long  silk  curtains  without 
any  patterns,  and  the  fine  rugs 
on  the  marble  floor.  A  tiny 
fireplace  is  built  against  one  of 
the  curved  panels  and  one  vase 
with     the     interesting     landscape 


from  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
plain  white  plaster  walls  are  deco- 
rated by  a  series  of  elongated 
octagonal  flower  paintings,  rich 
and  brilliant  in  color,  in  rich 
gold  frames  extending  in  a  double 
row  entirely  around  the  room. 
From  each  of  these  frames  is 
hung  a  segment  of  the  model 
from  which  was  painted  the 
great  cupola  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Granada.  The  ceiling  is  beamed, 
a  dark  wood  color.  The  stone 
floor  is  covered  with  matting  and 
rugs,  and   the  furniture,  which  is 


Compositi 


)f  wall  decoration  in  the  drawing-room,  Casa  del  Greco, 
Toledo 


decoration  coming  to  a  climax  at 
this  panel  completes  the  room. 
The  drawing  rooms  are  done  in  a 
more  conventional  way  for  the 
most  part,  hung  in  damask  and 
tapesty,  with  stone  and  tile  floors 
heavily  laid  with  rich  rugs. 

One  drawing-room  painted  in 
the  style  of  the  Empire  in  grey 
greens  and  soft .  golden  yellow  is 
worth  mentioning.  Here  the  then 
recent  discoveries  of  Pompeii  were 
used  as  the  motives  of  decoration, 
and  censors  and  tripods  with 
clouds  of  incense  were  painted 
against  the  walls  in  full  relief, 
with  shadows  cast  against  the 
panels,  but  so  delicately  done  that 
the  result  gives  one  a  feeling  of 
perfect  satisfaction. 

In  the  dining  room,  which  dates 


simple  but  well  proportioned, 
makes  a  room  of  grat  beauty  and 
distinction. 

Many  of  the  Spanish  nobility 
were  invested  with  magisterial 
powers  and  held  court  and  dis- 
pensed justice  for  certain  cases  for 
those  living  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion. The  Casa  de  Pilatos  in 
Seville,  one  of  the  great  rooms 
of  the  ground  floor,  was  designed 
for  that  purpose.  The  building 
is  Spanish  in  plan  and  distinct- 
ly Moorish  in  decoration.  The 
walls  and  floors  are  entirely  of 
tile,  with  richly  wrought  coffered 
and  gilt  ceilings.  The  original 
furniture  consisted  of  long 
benches,  with  a  platform  and 
throne  of  justice  at  one  end.  The 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Antiques  &  Reproductions 


NEW  YORK 


383    MADISON    AVENUE 

CORNER    46TH    STREET 

Wholesale   Only 


PARIS 


GEORGIAN 

LIGHTING  SHOPS 

223  S.  17th  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

Lamps       Lighting  Fixtures       Andirons 

Our  developments  of  your  lighting 
fixtures  are  made  to  conform  with 
your    decorative    scheme. 


JOHN  G.  LISBERGER 


CARROLL  G.  STEWART 


I  LEAVENS  furniture 


COMPLETE  SETS-OR  INDIVIDUAL  PIECES 

For  complete  satisfaction  buy  your  furniture  the  Leavens'  way.  You  select  the  bedroom 
set,  breakfast  set  or  individual  pieces  you  prefer  and  have  them  finished  or  decorated  in 
accordance  with  your  personal  taste,  thus  attaining  perfect  harmony  with  surroundings. 
Leavens  Furniture — both  Decorated  and  Colonial — is  noted  for  its  beautiful  simplicity  of 
design  and  its  unusual  quality.  Yet  Its  cost  is  remarkably  reasonable. 
Shipments  made  anywhere,  carefully  crated  to  insure  safe  delivery. 
Write  for  illustrations  and  complete  information. 


WILLIAM   LEAVENS   &   CO.,  INC. 

MANUFACTURERS 

=^|=|=jy^    32  Canal  Street,    Boston,   Mass.    L^iiH 
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The  Charm 
of  Oriental 
Rugs 

If  rugs  were  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  speech  what 
wonderfully  interesting 
stories  they  could  tell  of 
romance,  adventure,  de- 
privation, or  perhaps 
tragedy!  Every  rug  has  a 
story  of  its  own. 

If  You  Want  to  Know  Rugs 

to  identify,  purchase,  col- 
lect or  appreciate — Get  this 
Book. 


c 


In  One  Handsomely  Illustrated  Volume,  Price  $10.00 

194  illustrations  (32  color  plates,  92  in  double  tone,  70  designs 
in  line,  folding  chart  of  rug  characteristics  and  map  of  Orient). 

While  the  charm  of  Oriental  rugs  is  individual  and  distinctive,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  be  a  connoisseur  to  enjoy  them.  This  volume  is  a 
mine  of  fascinating  information  on  all  Oriental  rugs, — each  a  master- 
piece with  its  history  and  romance,  legible  to  a  certain  extent  in 
weave,  design,  and  color.  By  means  of  a  chart  and  a  detailed  chapter 
on  design,  anyone  can  identify  rugs  by  their  patterns.  Instructions 
are  given  on  selection,  care,  cleaning,  and  on  detection  of  fake  antiques, 
aniline  dyes,  etc.  The  illustrations  show  fine  examples  which  can  be 
bought  in  the  open  market  today.  There  is  a  chapter  on  famous  rugs, 
and  full  information  regarding  present  conditions  of  the  Orient  and 
the   rug   market,  etc.,   etc.,  etc. 

T     R     I   TPPTNPriTT   m         EAST  WASHINGTON  SQUARE 
J.   D.  Lirrll>^Wl   1     ^W.,    Dept.  A.D.2,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Please  send  me  illustrated  pamphlet  of  this  book.  a"d  other  valuable  works 
on  Interior  Decoration. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


A  Bracket  of  Refinement 
for  a  Music  Room 


STAMAN  &  DICKEY  CO. 

Decorative  Lighting  Specialties 
113  South  16th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Over  Nine 
Hundred 
Illustrations 
of  the  World's 
Most  Famous 
Furniture 

(Thirty  Color  Plates) 

The  Most 
Complete  and 
Comprehensive 
Book  on 
Furniture 
Ever  Published 


PRICE  <fc ?  5-00    _ 

<P^J  ^^^P^^^  This  edition 

This  sumptuous  quarto  with  its  remarkably  limited 

beautiful  plates  is  an  ideal  gift  for  every  home  lover 
This    book    is    almost   an    absolute    necessity    to    the    interior    decorator, 
architect,     furniture     manufacturer,     dealer     or     salesman     and     will     be 
wanted   by   connoisseurs. 

It  is  a  thorough  treatment  by  an  authority  of  the  decorative  furniture 
of  all  periods,  from  early  Egypt  and  Assyria  to  the  present  day.  It  is 
the  only  book  to  present  adequately  the  furniture  of  early  Egypt.  The 
text  supplies  a  descriptive  background  and  develops  the  historical 
sequence  of  furniture  design,  accentuating  relations  never  before  made 
clear.  The  furniture  described  includes  high  class  walnut,  mahogany 
and  satinwood   as   well   as   that  lacquered,   painted  and    gilded. 

JJ3  JJPr^aJTTCO.  _ 

ctus   of  "DECORATIVE   FURNI- 


The  Background  of  the  Spanish 
Interior  f\} 


(Continued  from  page  68) 


decoration  today  is  complete  and 
in  perfect  condition.  Light  and 
air  were  admitted  through  only 
three  high  windows  in  its  length 
of  sixty-five  feet.  These  windows 
had  no  glass,  as  the  Sevillians  live 
according  to  the  theory  that  the 
climate  is  a  warm  one  so  that  the 
only  way  to  close  out  the  rigors 
of  the  winter  is  to  shut  the  heavy 
carved  and  painted  wooden  shut- 
ters. These  windows  are  pro- 
tected, however,  on  the  court  side 
by  very  beautiful  wrought  iron 
grilles  or  "Rejas."  The  tile  of 
the  walls  is  slightly  modelled  in 
surface  and  glazed  in  soft  blues, 
browns,  greens  and  white.  The 
general  effect  is  very  quiet  on  ac- 
count of  the  dimness  of  lighting  of 
the  room  and  it  is  this  very  soft- 
ness coming  in  from  only  one  side 
that  makes  it  so  dramatic  and 
handsome.  I  have  noticed  as  a 
general  thing  that  when  light  is 
admitted  on  only  one  side  of  a 
room  from  windows  spaced  far 
apart  so  that  there  are  no  cross  re- 
flections, both  the  beauty  of  the 
room,  its  furnishings  and  its  in- 
mates gain  greatly  in  effect.  The 
Italians  use  this  theory  of  plan  and 
lighting  also,  but  I  think  the 
Spaniards  are  the  greatest  masters 
of  dramatic  effect  in  their  archi- 
tecture and  decoration. 

Included  in  the  illustrations 
is  a  desk  or  "vargueno"  which 
belongs  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  is  now  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  J.  Scott  Parrish,  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.  The  mouldings 
are  classic  and  the  ornament  that 
curious  and  delightful  mixture  of 
Renaissance  and  Moorish  motives. 
The  front  is  of  walnut  of  a  deep 
color  and  depends  entirely  for 
decoration  on  its  b  e  a  u  t  i  f  u  1 1  y 
wrought  iron  hinges,  bosses  and 
locks  with  red  velvet  set  in  behind 
and  showing  through  the  delicate 
tracery  of  the  ornament  The  base 
is    of    a   later   period    and    shows 


baroque  influence  in  its  beautifully 
but  simple  carved  ornament. 

Carved  and  gilt  doors  are  a  great 
decorative  adjunct  to  a  room,  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  beautiful 
types  found  in  Spain.  And  even 
when  no  ornamentation  is  used, 
the  panelling  is  almost  always  in- 
teresting and  varied  instead  of  the 
two  or  three  types  of  doors  which 
we  use  in  every  building.  The 
treatment  of  the  wood  is  practical 
and  keeps  improving  with  time. 
Many  of  the  doors  are  made  of 
pine  and  finished  with  oil  and 
polished.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  color  becomes  extremely  rich 
and  deep  and  is  far  more  easily 
kept  in  order  or  repaired  in  case 
of  a  scratch  than  our  usual  paint 
or  varnish  finish.  In  order  to  get 
the  depth  of  color  at  once,  various 
acid  and  alkaline  baths  were  used, 
which  oxidize  the  wood  and  give 
it,  in  a  few  hours,  the  color  it 
would  take  centuries  to  attain. 
A  20%  solution  of  Bichromate  of 
Potash  applied  once  or  twice  and 
allowed  to  dry  will  give  a  rich 
brown  color.  The  yellow  crystals 
which  form  on  the  surface  should 
be  wiped  off  and  then  wax  applied 
in  several  coats — very  thick — and 
when  dry  rubbed  with  a  cloth, 
when  it  will  quickly  attain  a  high 
satiny  lustre.  Permanganate  of  # 
Potash,  in  20%  solution,  that  rich 
purple-colored  liquid,  gives  a  deep 
golden  brown  color,  and  common 
washing  soda  gives  a  grey  color. 
Using  a  combination  of  these  three 
"pickles"  one  can  get  any  color  of 
any  desired  darkness.  How  much 
better  off  we  all  would  be  if  the 
painters  would  go  back  to  the  old 
methods  instead  of  ignorantly 
harping  on  "four  coats  of  paint 
and  stain  and  three  coats  of  var- 
nish." Instead  of  being  interested 
when  directed  to  do  something  of 
this  kind,  they  generally  look  at 
you  as  if  you  had  three  heads  and 
show  unmistakably  that  they  think 
you  are  quite  mad. 


Our  Letter  from  London 


(Continued  from  page  34) 


ing  the  wind"  has  been  adopted 
by  a  party  of  masked  and  domi- 
noed titled  folk,  headed  by  the 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  going 
round  to  fashionable  restaurants 
and  gilded  night  clubs  and  forcing 
their  presence  upon  large  parties 
of  merry-makers  at  houses  in  the 
West  End,  insisting  upon  carolling 
and  then  holding  up  the  company 
to  get  hold  of  money.  Everybody 
has  entered  into  the  sport  and 
many  thousands  of  pounds  have 
been  obtained.  The  other  evening 
they  raided  a  house  in  Grosvenor 
Square  where  a  large  dance  of 
young  people  was  in  progress.  The 


Duchess  of  Westminster  went  into 
the  supper-room  and  seeing  a 
young  fellow  with  a  companion 
busily  engaged,  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder  with  the  demand,  "Now 
then,  my  lad,  fork  out!"  The  lad 
looked  up  with  a  laugh  and  made 
his  contribution.  It  was  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

Treves 

ALL  good  fellows  in  Bohemian 
London     mourn     the    early 
death  of  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  our 
greatest    surgeon,    who    retired    at 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Decorations 
Furniture 
Draperies 
Antiques 


Italian  Breakfast 
Room  in  Private 
Residence 


WORKROOMS. 
551  West  42nd  Street 


(^^(^G^co/^er  &  Cot 

FACTORY:     18th  to   19th  Street,  Avenue  C 


1 8  Faubourg  Poissonniere 
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(jenuemeris  Jailors 

FORMAL 
BUSINESS 
SPORTS 


Our  Representative  visits  the  Principal  Cities 
in  the  Middle  West — dales  sent  on  application. 
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SoMMAiffib  Shopsa» 


Designers  and  Makers  of  Furniture  Reproductions 
383  Madison  Avenue         ::         New  York 

Opposite  Hotel  Ritz  Carlton 

A  Regence  Sideboard 

with  motifs  after  Cluny  museum  originals,  hand 
made,  of  toned  Walnut,  rubbed  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  low  carvings. 

Other  Pieces  are  made  to  complete  the  Suite  and 
may  be  seen  at  the  Somma  Display  Rooms. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  Somma 
Display  Rooms,  where  you  can  make  actual 
purchases  through  your  Decorator  or  Dealer. 
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ONE  EXAMPLE  OF 
^  AN  UNUSUAL 
COLLECTION  OF 
ANTIQUE— ENGLISH 
AND  FRENCH  WALL 
PAPER  NOW  ON 
EXHIBITION. 


THIS  SET  IS  PAINTED  ON 
A  GREEN  GROUND  AND 
CONSISTS  OF  TEN  PANELS 
EACH  FOUR  FEET  WIDE  AND 
FIFTEEN    FEET   HIGH. 


John  J.  Morrow 

INC. 

INTERIOR  DECORATOR 

13  West  48th  Street 

NEW    YORK    CITY 


Mrs.   BUEL 

Decorations 
142-144   EAST  57th    STREET 

NEW   YORK   CITY 


ALBERT  BARTLETT 
Associate  Decorator 


Our  Letter  from  London 
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the  very  height  of  his  fame  to  de- 
vote himself  to  travel  and  the 
writing  of  charming  books. 

Treves  came  into  his  greatest 
fame  because  he  operated  upon 
King  Edward  for  appendicitis  just 
before  his  coronation.  When  King 
Edward  became  ill  at  Windsor 
the  real  cause  was,  for  a  time,  hid- 
den from  the  public  because  won- 
derful arrangements  had  been 
made  for  celebrating  the  Corona- 
tion, which,  of  course,  ultimately- 
had  to  be  postponed.  If  it  had 
been  reported  that  Treves  had 
gone  down  to  Windsor  the  public 
would  at  once  have  assumed  what 
was  the  matter  with  the  King. 
So  secrecy  had  'to'  be  strictly  ob- 
served and  Treves  was  known  to 
the  King's  immediate  medical  ad- 
visers as  No.  6.  A  telegram  came 
to  London  for  No.  6  to  go  to 
Windsor.  In  a  country  suit  and 
a  tweed  cap,  in  order  that  he 
should  not  be  recognized,  Treves 
went  down  to  the  castle.  The 
King  insisted  that  he  go  to  West- 
minster Abbey  to  be  crowned  even 
if  he  died.  Treves,  however,  just 
as  determinedly  insisted  upon  the 
King  being  operated  upon ;  but 
Edward  for  a  long  time  fought 
him,  and  even  came  up  to  Lon- 
don, although  in  excruciating  pain. 
When  he  reached  Buckingham 
Palace  he  had  to  submit  to  the 
great  surgeon. 

Everybody  liked  Treves.  He 
was  always  modest  and  his  man- 
ners were  those  of  a  big  boy. 

The  Lamplighters 

J?  VERY  family  in  Great  Brit- 
-"-^  ain  lost  some  relative  during 
the  war.  A  day  or  two  ago  I  was 
lunching  with  a  party  of  a  dozen 
men ;  eight  of  them  had  lost  a  son 


and  two  of  them  had  lost  two  sons 
in  the  great,  dread  conflict  which 
left  Europe  almost  in  ruins. 

To  keep  fresh  the  memory  of 
the  British  lads  who  have  gone  we 
have  all  over  the  country  branches 
of  what  is  known  as  Toe.  H, 
which  is  really  the  abbreviated 
signaler's  language  for  Talbot 
House  at  Poperinghe,  where  the 
British  soldiers  used  to  go  for  re- 
freshment when  they  were  sta- 
tioned in  Flanders. 

Wherever  and  whenever  there 
is  a  meeting  of  a  branch  of  Toe. 
H.  a  lamp  is  lit  by  the  youngest 
member  present,  and  so,  it  is 
hoped,  the  memory  will  be  carried 
on  from  generation  to  generation. 
Last  week  was  the  eighth  anniver- 
sary of  the  opening  of  Talbot 
House  at  Poperinghe,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  took  the  leading 
part  in  the  ceremony  at  All  Hal- 
lows, Barking,  which  is  near  to  the 
Tower  of  London.  Dressed  in 
flannels  and  a  blue  blazer — the 
uniform  of  Toe.  H. — he  unveiled 
the  casket  for  his  Lamp  of  Main- 
tenance. Subsequently  there  was 
a  ceremony  at  the  Guildhall  where 
the  Prince,  assisted  by  Sir  James 
Barrie,  lit  the  lamps  of  16  new 
branches.  The  Prince  made  a 
speech,  but  Sir  James  Barrie,  who 
has  foresworn  public  speaking, 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  say  any- 
thing. 

The  plain  and  dignified  Ceno- 
taph erected  in  Whitehall  "To 
Our  Glorious  Dead,"  is  getting 
somewhat  grimy  from  London's 
smoke,  but  it  is  always  surrounded 
by  wreaths — sometimes  huge  banks 
of  them — and  very  few  men, 
hastening  past  to  business,  forget 
to  raise  their  hats  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  what  they  owe  to  the  mil- 
lion British  who  gave  their  lives 
in  the  war. 


A  Gay  and  Caustic  Personal  Review  of  the  Latest  Books 

By  Benjamin  De  Casseres 


The  Book  of  Lovat  (Claud 
Fraser).  By  Haldane  Macfall. 
E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

T  NEVER  heard  of  Lovat  until 
■*■  this  book  came  to  me.  He  was 
an  English  artist  (1890-1921). 
The  book  is  a  beautifully  printed 
and  illustrated  tribute  to  his  ec- 
centric talents.  I  refrain  from 
calling  him  a  "genius" — as  every- 
body is  a  "genius"  nowadays.  A 
book  that  certainly  no  Lovat  fan 
should  be  without.  I  cannot  say 
that  his  work  appeals  to  me — but 
I'm  a  Philistine  in  art,  so  my 
opinion  is  not  worth  much. 

Art  Studies:  Mediaeval  Renais- 
sance and  Modern.  Edited  by 
Members  of  the  Departments  of 


the  Fine  Arts  at  Harvard  and 
Princeton  Universities. 

AN  exhaustive  although  some- 
what dry  treatment  of  its  sub- 
ject. These  endless  religious  pic- 
tures leave  me  flat.  The  illustra- 
tions are  of  a  world  that  has  passed 
away — let  us  hope  forever. 

American  Artists.  By  Royal 
Cortissoz.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

A  DISCUSSION  of  the  work 
of  Arthur  B.  Davies,  Kenyon 
Cox,  Childe  Hassam,  Mary  Cas- 
satt,  Winslow  Homer,  Edwin  A. 
Abbey,  William  M.  Chase  and 
others.  All  in  Mr.  Cortissoz's 
best  style. 
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Chapman  Decorating  Company 


EARLY  SCENES  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  DAYS 
A  new  series  of  wallpaper  designed  by  us.     We  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  this  paper  to  decorators  and  architects 

in  sizes  to  fit  their  requirements. 


Interior  Decorators 
Importers 

Factory:    909  Hamilton  Street 


1608  Walnut   Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Cabinet  Makers 
Designers 

Studio:    915  Buttonwood 


No.  1161 
Bouquet  of  Assorted  Flowers 


How  to  Advertise 


WHILE  the  earth  is  covered 
with  snow  and  ice,  our  Ever- 
lasting Narcissus,  Tulips,  Rose, 
Plants,  Trees,  etc.,  are  always  in 
full  bloom. 

Get  our  SPRING  CATALOGUE  No.  11 
mailed  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING;  make 
a  selection  of  Flowers,  Plants,  etc.,  dec- 
orate your  window,  interior,  or  home, 
create  Easter  Air  and  business  ahead  of 
your  slow  competitor.  You  can  resell  any 
article,  make  ICOVo  pro6t  and  have  decora- 
tion and  advertisement  free. 


FRANK  NETSCHERT,  Inc. 


61   BARCLAY   STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


WINSOR  &  NEWTON'S 

Oil    Colours    and 

Water  Colours 

Nearly  100  years  of  pre- 
eminence among  Artists 
everywhere. 


Everything  for  the  Artist 
Write  for  Catalog  A7 


WINSOR  *  NEWTON 

"  INCORPORATED  •» 

Everything  Far  the  Artist 

31  East  17 +- St.  New  York 

Dislribulors  :  THE  HUGHES  OWENS  CO.,  LTD.,  Monlreal-Oliawa-Toromo-Winnipeg 
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7 "HE  pleasing 
grouping  of  old 
models  at  once 
suggests  a  comforta- 
ble sleeping  chamber 
— one  easily  attainable 
when  selections  are 
made  from  the  collec- 
tions on  view  in  our 
new   galleries. 


I  38arton,$ 

irfrxce,  &'$ 

46  East  57  Street 
Mew  York. 
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Announcing 

Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick's 
Latest  Novel:  The  Little  French  Girl 

THE  author  of  Tante  and  Adrienne  Toner  begins  in  THE  FORUM 
for  February  her  new  serial  novel.  It  is*  a  story  which  pre- 
sents highly  colorful  pictures  of  life  in  semi-Bohemian  France 
in  vivid  contrast  with  the  staid  habits  of  life  in  rural  England. 
My  Life  in  Art — some  chapters  from  the  life  of  CONSTANTIN 
STANISLAVSKY,  Director  of  the  MOSCOW  ART  THEATRE.  A 
truly  remarkable  account  of  the  materializing  of  an  ideal — the 
building  up,  from  apparently  nothing,  of  an  organization  which 
attains  the  pinnacle  of  success  wherever  it  appears.  This  will  be 
the  first  installment  of  a  series. 

The  Fly— by  LUIGI  PIRANDELLO,  author  of  Six  Characters  in 
Search  of  an  Author. 

How  Can  Psychic  Phenomena  Be  Explained? 

(I)  Fragments  of  Psychical  Science — Walter  Franklin  Prince. 

(II)  The  Animus  of  Physical  Research — Joseph  Jastrow. 
Mysterious   manifestations   which   never   lose   their   fascination 
are  debated  by  two  philosophers  who  have  devoted  years  to  the 
investigation  of  the  subject. 

Why  has  Europe  Not  Made  Peace — Guglielmo  Ferrero.  One  of  the 
greatest  living  historians  makes  some  illuminating  and  caustic  obser- 
vations on  the  general  bungling  that  has  been  indulged  in  by  Euro- 
pean statesmen. 

And  Many  Other  Features 
Than  which  there  are  none  better  in  any  magazine 

THE  FORUM  inspires  thought,  discussion  and  progress  among  those  who  are 
au  courant  with  national  issues,  the  latest  trend  in  literature,  arts  and  sciences. 
It  seeks  to  discover,  rather  than  to  guide  public  opinion,  to  give  a  hearing 
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were  covered  with  a  damask  in 
a  deeper  shade  of  the  same  blue. 
The  curtains  at  the  windows  are 
of  satin  in  the  shade  "Ashes  of 
Roses."  The  fringe  on  the  cur- 
tains is  of  the  same  color,  with  a 
heading  of  a  blue  several  shades 
deeper  than  the  wall.  As  the 
room  opened  into  a  beautiful  ter- 
raced garden,  the  beige  gauze  cur- 
tains against  the  glass  were  usually 
drawn  back.  We  were  fortunate 
in  finding  a  chintz  the  background 
of  which  was  almost  the  color  of 
the  curtains,  with  a  lovely  design 
of  hollyhocks  in  many  different 
colors,  some  of  the  flowers  being 
in  a  very  soft  yellow  and  others 
in  various  shades. of,  coppery  pink, 
and  the  cool  shade  of  green  in  the 
leaves   softened    the   other   colors. 

The  chintz  was  used  on  a  small 
sofa  and  two  chairs,  with  oval  sofa 
cushions  of  a  velvet  the  color  of 
the  leaves.  The  pale  yellow  flow- 
ers in  the  chintz  gave  a  reason  for 
covering  the  seat  cushions  of  two 
old  Adam  arm  chairs  in  yellow 
antique  silk.  On  a  walnut  arm 
chair  the  seat  cushion  was  covered 
in  a  small  striped  velvet  in  the 
shade  of  the  curtains  a  tone  deeper. 
The  most  important  piece  of  fur- 
niture in  the  room,  which  was  an 
old  English  sofa,  was  covered  in 
a  damask  of  a  deep  blue  with  a 
design  of  sprays  of  flowers  in  beige. 
The  carpet  was  gun  metal  in  color. 
Although  all  the  fabrics  used  in 
this  room  were  modern  and  mel- 
low and  the  furniture  old,  the 
room  had  a  delightfully  "old" 
feeling. 

The  sun  room  opened  directly 
off  the  drawing  room  and  it  is 
always  a  surprise  to  find  these 
walls  painted  in  a  Wedgwood 
green  and  yet  so  very  harmonious 
with  the  walls  of  the  drawing 
room.  The  curtains  in  the  sun 
room  are  of  the  same  color  as  the 
walls,  but  deeper.  The  blues  and 
greens  of  these  two  rooms,  com- 
bined with  other  colors,  in  a  rather 
dark-figured  paper  of  old  French 
design,  are  used  in  the  large  en- 
trance hall. 

I  am  so  often  asked  whether  or 
not  I  like  figured  curtains  used 
with  walls  that  are  also  figured. 
Were  it  not  for  the  memory  of  a 
very  quaint  and  delightful  house 
that  will  always  give  us  pleasure 
to  remember,  I  should  invariably 
say  "no."  This  house,  however, 
has  a  charm  all  its  own  and  so 
subtle  a  charm  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  describe.  Throughout  the 
house  has  been  used  figured  cur- 
tains with  figured  walls,  and  in 
many  instances  still  other  figured 
stuffs  on  some  of  the  furniture. 
And  in  addition  in  most  of  the 
rooms  there  are  Aubusson  carpets. 
The  rooms  are  small  and  have 
very  low  ceilings.  Much  of  the 
furniture  used  one  would  not  have 
considered  buying  for  the  rooms, 
as   it   is  quite  out  of  scale,   being 


much  too  large.  Also,  the  pic- 
tures are  too  large  for  the  spaces 
in  which  they  are  hung.  That  the 
house  should  be  as  lovely  as  it  is, 
notwithstanding  all  of  this,  upsets 
entirely  one's  theories  about  deco- 
ration and  gives  one  a  great  deal 
to  wonder  about.  We,  ourselves, 
had  the  feeling  that  the  people 
who  owned  the  house  had  for- 
merly had  a  much  larger  house  and 
had  brought,  with  the  best  grace 
in  the  world,  their  chattels  and  be- 
longings to  their  less  proud  dwell- 
ing. It  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  though  these  things 
were  out  of  scale  with  the  house, 
they  were  all  lovely  in  themselves, 
all  old,  and  had  been  placed  with 
great  feeling  in  the  relation  of  one 
to  another.  No  one,  not  even  one 
with  great  experience,  feeling  and 
knowledge,  could  have  brought 
about  this  happy  result,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  the  house 
was  so  consistently  irregular,  even 
to  its  being  built  on  a  hill. 

In  speaking  of  old  and  new 
stuffs  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some 
that  so  many  charming  materials 
are  now  within  the  reach  of  almost 
everyone  who  has  a  house,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  so  much  in  the  way 
of  weaving  of  fabrics  is  being 
done  in  this  country.  As  a  result 
of  the  World  War,  when  so  many 
of  the  looms  in  Europe  had  to  stop 
producing  and  most  of  the  ship- 
ping between  Europe  and  America 
ceased,  a  great  impetus  was  given 
the  American  manufacturer  to  pro- 
duce fabrics  of  greater  artistic 
merit  than  he  had  heretofore  at- 
tempted. The  progress  made  in 
this  industry  in  America  in  the 
past  few  years  has  been  nothing 
short  of  phenomenal,  and  there  are 
few  materials  which  were  formerly 
made  only  in  Europe  that  are  not 
now  made  as  well,  if  not  better,  in 
our  own  country.  This  naturally 
applies  only  to  the  fabrics  pro- 
duced on  power  looms.  The  art 
of  the  hand  loom,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  few  weavers  work- 
ing here  in  America,  remains 
European.  It  is  interesting  here  to 
remember  that  the  hand  loom  as  it 
exists  today  is  practically  the  same 
as  was  used  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

While  machine-made  materials 
can  never  possess  quite  the  per- 
sonal charm  of  the  old  hand-loom 
fabrics,  which  are  of  necessity  very 
slow  to  produce  and  therefore  ex- 
pensive, the  production  of  fabrics 
on  a  commercial  scale  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  mass  of  people  to 
enjoy  those  things  which  were 
formerly  only  possible  for  the  very 
rich.  The  development  of  guaran- 
teed sunfast  dyes  is  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  modern 
time.  Some  manufacturers  now 
absolutely  guarantee  the  unfadable 
quality  of  their  dyes,  which,  need- 
less to  state,  greatly  increases  their 
durability  and  is  of  great  value, 
particularly  where  the  expense  of 
curtains  has  to  be  considered. 
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that  developed  by  the  Spaniards 
under  the  combined  influences  of 
the  native  art  of  the  Aztecs  and  of 
our  climatic  conditions.  As  rela- 
tions with  our  sister  republic  are 
more  closely  drawn,  I  believe  it  will 
only  be  a  question  of  time  before 
we  shall  seek  this  style  of  decora- 
tion which  is  so  particularly  con- 
genial to  American  ideals.  I 
earnestly  believe  that  much  can  be 
gained  by  adopting  the  Mexican 
idea  of  having  walls  covered  with 
simple  hand-finished  plaster  in  soft 
and  dignified  tones.  In  the  deco- 
ration of  my  own  apartment, 
which  several  critics  have  been  so 
good  as  to  praise,  I  have  made  use 
of  this  wall  treatment  in  a  way 
which  has  given  effects  described 
by  architects  and  decorators  as 
harmonious  and  restful. 

Walls  treated  in  this  manner 
have  served  me  as  backgrounds  for 
spots  of  elaborate  decoration  which 
make  the  key-note  for  an  entire 
room.  Walls  and  ceilings  treated 
in  plaster  more  or  less  rough  are 
restful  to  the  eyes  and  impart  a 
sense  of  calm.  I  know  of  no  better 
background  for  furniture  and 
tapestries.  It  is  also  especially 
suitable  for  interiors  arranged 
with  the  purpose  of  satisfying  a 
craving  for  airiness. 

In  my  own  apartment,  for  ex- 
ample, I  have  somewhat  exempli- 
fied these  ideas  as  follows:  In  the 
library,  or  main  living-room,  the 
walls  are  treated  in  a  stippled 
paint,  or  rough  plaster,  of  a  very 
light  brown.  Light  casings  repre- 
senting heavy  oak  girders  extend 
across  the  ceiling,  and  polychrome 
beams  in  color  occupy  the  space  be- 
tween. The  plaster  of  the  ceiling 
that  is  exposed  has  been  darkened 
to  provide  the  necessary  contrast 
for  the  color  of  the  lighter  ma- 
terials. The  floor  is  kept  well  in 
the  background  by  the  use  of  a 
dark  oak  tone. 

The  dominating  note  of  the 
room  is  a  large  antique  Italian 
mantel  having  a  very  definite  per- 
sonal character  about  it.  An  Ori- 
ental rug  practically  covers  the 
floor,  and  a  soft  green  damask  is 
used  for  the  curtains.  In  the  main, 
the  furniture  is  walnut,  some  of  it 
unfinished  except  for  a  little  wax, 
the  bookcases  being  unfinished  wal- 
nut. The  table,  desk  and  cabinet 
having  a  darker  treatment,  all,  of 
course,  in  the  character  of  the 
earlier  Italian  Renaissance.  Beside 
the  fireplace  two  small  sofas  in 
rather  brilliant  damask  covering  of 
crimson,  with  practically  no  wood- 
work exposed,  add  an  air  of  com- 
fort to  the  room  and  take  away 
rather  from  the  severity  otherwise 
existing.  These  sofas  are  luxuri- 
ously low,  and  help  divide  the 
room  into  sections.  An  English 
saddlery  cabinet,  a  highboy  of  the 
same  color  value,  and   a  day  bed 


between  the  bookcases  add  interest 
to  the  group,  and  flowering  plants 
or  growing  ivy  in  a  metal  stand 
creates  an  intimate  note  of  consid- 
erable value.  Such  items  as  a  grand 
piano,  antique  busts,  tapestries, 
etc.,  and  various  bibelots  or  small 
artistic  objects,  having  been  col- 
lected gradually,  finish  the  room. 
Such  a  room  could  be  furnished 
completely  for  about  $7,000. 

In  the  "master's"  bedroom — this 
requiring  repose,  but  at  the  same 
time  interest — I  treated  the  ceiling 
with  a  strong  Cobalt  blue  dappled 
with  green,  the  cornices  in  bright 
Spanish  colors,  the  walls  a  light 
lavender,  and  all  the  woodwork, 
doors  and  wainscoting  in  dark 
weathered  oak,  but  with  a  wax 
finish.  And  the  doors  are  studded 
with  fine  old  nail  heads.  It  is  very 
useful  to  have  in  the  door  of  the 
main  bedroom  a  small  wicket  for 
the  sake  of  ventilation,  and  often 
for  speaking  through  without 
opening  the  door  fully ;  also,  this 
adds  a  rather  interesting  diversion 
from  the  regulation  doorway. 

The  floor  I  covered  entirely 
with  a  taupe  carpet  having  a  fairly 
heavy  pile,  for  no  matter  how  aes- 
thetic a  bedroom  may  be,  if  the 
floor  be  cold,  it  is  very  unpleasant. 

The  main  object,  of  course,  in 
any  bedroom  should  be  the  bed.  A 
very  fine  polychrome  specimen  of 
a  lesser  regal  nature  forms  a  domi- 
nant note  around  which  the  deco- 
ration is  here  composed. 

The  dressing  table  was  amus- 
ingly improvised  out  of  an  Italian 
table  with  iron  stretchers,  sur- 
mounted by  a  mirror  in  a  fine 
Italian  frame  of  a  rather  florid 
type  perhaps,  with  a  small  stool 
without  a  back.  Two  standard 
iron  candlesticks  add  to  the  com- 
position very  materially,  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  the  light 
which  is  so  essential  for  this  very 
vital  piece  of  furniture.  A  Spanish 
walnut  chest  of  drawers  with  brass 
handles,  but  free  of  carving,  is 
simple  and  fits  admirably  into 
this  room,  as  does  a  prie-dieu.  A 
small  iron  stretcher  table  is  very 
convenient  for  holding  bed  lights 
and  books. 

An  all-stuffed  chaise  longue  and 
a  comfortable  stuffed  easy  chair  are 
essential  to  this  room ;  one  rather 
stiff  wood  chair,  a  provised  choir 
stall,  with  a  cushion  practically 
complete  the  furniture  necessary 
for  such  a  room. 

Such  a  room  can  easily  be  fur- 
nished for  forty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars, except,  of  course,  for  special 
odd  objects  that  naturally  every- 
one collects  when  undertaking  a 
new  home. 

Though  the  utmost  license  is 
possible  in  a  dining-room  as  re- 
gards expense,  the  vital  thing  is  to 
get  dignity,  cheerfulness  and  re- 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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pose;  next,  of  course,  comfort,  and 
then  it  is  important  to  hold  it  all 
subservient  to  the  color  scheme. 
The  lighting  of  this  room  needs  a 
certain  amount  of  suppression,  and 
should  not  be  too  high,  for  femi- 
nine beauty  without  exception 
looks  better  under  a  diffused  yel- 
low light  coming  from  about  the 
level  of  the  face.  Therefore,  table 
lighting  in  this  case  is  desirable. 
To  make  this  room  a  contrast  to 
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well  with  such  a  treatment,  and 
they  are  particularly  improved  if 
a  bright-colored  material  be  used 
for  the  seats.  Such  a  room  when 
finished  with  the  essentials  could 
be  done  easily  for  less  than  three 
thousand  dollars. 

An  effect  was  made  to  give  the 
entrance  vestibule  of  this  apart- 
ment the  spirit  of  welcome,  and 
this  was  obtained  in  the  easiest 
way  by   plain  walls,   with  a   few 


Library  with  Mexican  motif  in  Alfred  Bossom's  apartment 


the  rest  of  the  apartment,  the  ceil- 
ing was  left  white  and  the  walls 
treated  in  an  antique  bisque,  the 
floor  made  dark,  thus  a  foundation 
is  created  in  which  to  fit  the  furni- 
ture. 

A  James  II.  English  Court  cup- 
board, on  one  side  with  a  Welch 
dresser  filled  with  pewter,  Quim- 
per  china,  give  two  notes  for  the 
two  major  walls  of  the  room.  An 
English  oak  bridal  chest  in  front 
of  an  interesting  hanging,  but  sup- 
ported by  a  pair  of  Italian  stand- 
ard lanterns  gives  a  richness  to 
the  first  impression  that  the  room 
creates,  which  is  very  satisfactory. 
The  table  is  to  this  room  like  the 
bed  in  the  bedroom,  the  main  fea- 
ture. As  the  majority  of  families 
are  comparatively 'small,  and  most 
dining-rooms  are  used  ninety  per- 
cent of  the  time  by  the  family 
alone,  a  large  English  gate-leg 
table  satisfies  this  important  func- 
tion most  satisfactorily.  When  a 
larger  dinner  is  being  given  a  false 
top  can  be  applied  at  which  ten 
people  can  comfortably  be  seated. 
The  chairs  of  a  rather  simple 
Italian    character   harmonize  very 


spots  of  strong  color,  a  practical 
mirror  with  interesting  lighting 
fixtures,  a  small  cabinet  for  the 
repose  of  card  trays,  etc.,  and  a 
comfortable  seat.  Italy  easily  sup- 
plies the  motives  for  these  various 
objects.  A  stone  floor  in  such  a 
vestibule  is  of  advantage. 

The  client  who  is  satisfied  with 
period  furniture  made  in  accor- 
dance with  the  old  models  by 
skilled  cabinetmakers  of  this  gen- 
eration could  get  something  of  the 
same  effect  for  one-fifth  or  perhaps 
one-tenth  of  the  amount  paid  for 
the  historical  objects. 

The  interior  decorator  who 
strives  for  artistic  and  highly  in- 
dividual effects  works  to  the  best 
advantage  when  he  can  plan  from 
the  foundation  up.  If  his  scheme 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  plas- 
ter, for  instance,  or  a  special  treat- 
ment of  a  wall  surface  or  a  definite 
type  of  flooring,  he  is  at  a  distinct 
advantage  if  he  can  work  with 
architect  or  builder  even  before  the 
house  has  been  erected.  There  is 
nothing  which  adds  to  the  high 
cost  of  decoration  more  than  after- 
thoughts. 
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clipped  yew  hedges  in  the 
form  of  peacocks  and  pagodas, 
while  from  its  lower  end  one  looks 
down  into  a  small  formal  parterre, 
down  into  the  valley,  and,  if  the 
weather  is  kind,  away  over  into  the 
Malvern  Hills  and  Wales. 

On  examining  the  stonework  on 
the  northern  facade  of  the  house, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  work  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  that  of  the  later  seven- 
teenth century.  Although  both  the 
earlier  and  the  later  work  preserve 
a  certain  rugged  aspect,  the  earlier 
work  was  done  with  a  little  less 
care  and,  in  addition,  most  of  the 
stones  used  were  rather  elongated 
and  thin,  while  those  used  at  a 
more  recent  date  are  more  nearly 


give  the  Stone  a  sharp  blow  with  a 
sledge  and  the  entire  block  dis- 
integrates into  a  pile  of  thin  roof 
tiles  which  may  easily  be  trimmed 
to  the  desired  size. 

We  may  look  upon  this  example 
as  being  an  ideal  type  of  dwelling, 
if  fancy  so  dictates,  but  when,  in 
America,  we  try  to  reproduce  it, 
we  find  ourselves  materially  handi- 
capped by  nature.  There  are  few 
places  in  America  where  we  are 
blessed  with  a  climate  that  mellows 
almost  any  building  material  in  a 
remarkably  short  space  of  time. 
In  fact,  only  in  England  can  be 
found  an  atmosphere  which  will 
foster  a  rich  growth  of  moss  on 
walls  and  roof,  and  cover  the 
branches  of  trees  and  hedges  alike 


Ground  floor  plan  for  the  fifteenth-century  house  in  the  Cotswold 


cubical  in  proportions.  The  differ- 
ence, however,  is  not  particularly 
noticeable,  and  certainly  not  at  all 
unpleasant. 

At  first  glance,  the  roof  appears 
to  be  of  a  light-colored  slate,  over- 
grown with  moss.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  stone  roofs,  whether  they 
are  actually  of  slate  or  of  some 
other  type  of  stone,  generally  fall 
under  the  classification  of  slate 
roofs.  The  material  used  in  this 
instance  is  of  the  same  stone  as  the 
walls  of  the  building,  and  that 
stone  is  made  into  "slates" — or 
"slats,"  as  they  are  locally  called — 
in  a  most  ingenious  way.  During 
the  autumn  a  large  block  of  soft 
limestone  is  hewn  from  the  quarry 
and  set  up  on  end  in  an  exposed 
position.  During  the  course  of  the 
winter  the  rain  seeps  into  the  strata 
and  freezes,  opening  the  veins.  In 
the  spring  it  is  only  necessary  to 


with    a   soft   velvet   coat   of   pale 
green. 

May  no  one  infer  from  these 
words  that  the  ideal  condition 
would  be  to  have  our  country 
swamped  with  Cotswold  cottages. 
That  is  absurd.  But,  perhaps,  it 
would  not  be  amiss  to  take  a  leaf 
from  the  notebook  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish builders  and  execute  our  own 
work  in  their  spirit.  We  have  an 
extremely  good  style  of  our  own, 
and,  when  well  executed,  there  are 
few  styles  more  pleasing  than  the 
Colonial  or  the  Georgian.  Should 
our  demands  require  a  small  gar- 
den-house, tool-shed,  or  garage,  all 
may  be  incorporated  in  the  general 
lay-out,  and  the  result  will  be  an 
establishment  with  outbuildings 
and  dependencies,  features  which 
anyone  familiar  with  English 
farmhouses  recognizes  as  an  in- 
tegral  part  of   their  charm. 
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Ten  for  a  Cent 

That  is  what  it  costs  to  advertise  to  coach  passengers  from  one  of  the  flat  front  spaces 
in  the  Fifth  Avenue  coaches — 50  for  a  cent  is  the  cost  of  reaching  them  through  a  card  in  the 
side  racks  (run  of  paper  position) .  The  rates  are  $10  per  coach  per  month  for  the  flat  front 
spaces;  $2.00  per  coach  per  month  for  the  21  x  11  inch  spaces  on  the  side. 

Each  coach  carries  inside  an  average  of  351  passengers  per  day — a  total  of  10,530  pas- 
sengers per  month.  In  comparison  with  the  advertising  rate  of  space  in  other  advertising 
mediums  reaching  the  same  class  of  people,  this  rate  is  extremely  low. 

You  reach  coach  passengers  at  a  psychological  moment.  The  last  advertisements  they 
see  before  they  go  into  a  store  in  the  shopping  district  are  those  in  the  coaches  in  which 
they  are  riding.  All  the  green  coaches  in  New  York  City  deliver  110,000  people  per  day 
to  the  shopping  district.  To  reach  them  all  through  our  lowest-priced  space  with  a  card  in 
every  coach  costs  $20  a  day;  through  our  highest-priced  space,  $100  a  day,  based  on  300 
coaches  in  service. 

That  the  patronage  of  coach  passengers  is  considered  desirable  is  indicated  by  the  con- 
cerns seeking  their  custom  through  the  medium  of  advertisements  in  the  coaches.  Follow- 
ing are  the  advertisers  who  have  leased  space  for  1924. 


Local  Advertisers 


The  Alamac   Hotel 

Best  &  Co. 

Brooks    Brothers 

Flint  &  Horner 

Grand  Central  Packard  Renting  Corp. 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 

Lewis  &  Conger 

Jas.  McCreery  &  Co. 


Ovington's 

Revillon  Freres 

Franklin  Simon  &  Co. 

Vantine's 

Wanamaker's 

National  City  Bank 

National  City  Safe  Deposit  Co. 


Advertisers  with  Local  Shops  and  National 
Distribution   of  Their  Products  or  Service 


Gotham   Gold   Stripe   Hosiery 

Inecto  Company 

Knabe  Piano  Co. 

National   City  Co. 

Knox  Hats 

Dunlap   Hats 


Advertisers  with  National  Distribution 


Puritan  Mayonnaise 
S.  W.  Straus  &  Co. 
Raymond  &  Whitcombe  Co. 


Arrow  Collars 

B  &  G  Olive  Oil 

Forhan  Toothpaste 

Gulden's   Mustard 

H.  J.  Heinz  Co. 

Keyscloth  Neckties 

Life  Saver  Mints 

Manon  Lescaut  Face  Powder 

Mineralava   Preparations 


Naiad  Dress  Linings 
Onyx  Hosiery 
Pepsodent  Toothpaste 
Roger  &  Gallet 
The  Spur 
Van  Raalte  Co. 
Venus  Pencils 
Wheatsworth   Biscuit 
White  Tar  Candles 


On  February  20th  I  will  have  a  full  run  of  spaces  open.  You  may  buy  a  half  or  one-third  of  it. 


John  £L  Livingston,  Jr* 


Advertising  Space  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Coaches 
425  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City  Telephone  0274  Vanderbilt 
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Shaw,  the  Maid,  and  American 
^  Folk  Drama 


(Continued  from   page   17) 


"Hell-Bent  Fer  Heaven"  is  an 
exciting  melodrama,  without  a 
single  false  line  of  sentiment.  It 
is  as  naturalistic  as  the  most  naked 
of  the  Russian  plays  of  people  in 
the  lower  depths,  and  yet  the  sus- 
pense is  contrived  so  cunningly 
that  the  curtain  goes  down  on  the 
first  two  acts  with  the  audience 
in  a  state  of  agitated  expectancy, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  moment 
when  I,  for  one,  was  not  on  the 
edge  of  my  seat  in  watching  the 
developments.  Curiously  enough, 
considering  the  two  other  plays  I 
have  discussed  in  this  article,  the 
villain  in  this  drama  is  a  religious 
fanatic,  a  sickly,  neurotic  youth 
whose  compensations  to  his  ego 
for  his  physical  inadequacy  are 
arrived  at  by  trouble  -  breeding 
under  the  guise  of  carrying 
out  God's  commands.  He  has 
achieved  an  identity  for  himself 
by  fervent  conversion  at  a  religious 
revival  and  henceforth  is  success- 
ful in  disguising  to  himself  his 
erotic  desires  under  the  mask  of 
religious  revealment.  He  suc- 
ceeds in  stirring  up  a  long-dead 
feud  by  lying  insinuations,  because 
he  wants  to  break  up  the  romance 
between  a  boy  and  a  girl,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  families  in  a 
patched-up  feud,  that  his  own  suit 
with  the  girl  may  be  furthered. 
He  does  not  hesitate  even  at  at- 


tempted murder  in  his  delusion 
that  he  is  obeying  God's  will. 
Protessor  Hughes  has,  without 
sacrificing  sense  or  sensibility  or 
drawing  upon  the  familiar  hokum 
of  the  theater,  made  this  dramatic 
situation  a  thrilling  and  convinc- 
ing thing.  It  probably  will  be 
termed  blasphemous  by  some,  but 
the  elements  which  these  people 
will  consider  blasphemous  are  pre- 
cisely the  elements  which  make  the 
drama  so  poignant.  The  play  was 
staged  by  Augustus  Duncan,  who 
also  gives  a  fine  performance  re- 
calling in  some  ways  the  vile 
characterization  of  his  "John 
Fergeson." 

Mr.  MacKaye  and  Professor 
Hughes  have  shown  us  that 
there  is  native  American  dramatic 
material  which  may  be  made  as 
artistically  significant  as  the  ma- 
terial used  by  Synge  and  the  Rus- 
sians. They  have  broken  away 
from  the  silly  tradition  of  honey- 
suckle and  Pollyannas,  dear  old 
grannies,  Lightnin's,  black  mam- 
mies, and  such  truck  and  given  us 
drama  of  the  better  class,  such  as 
we  expect  from  the  Europeans. 
Their  employment  of  rich  moun- 
tain idioms  in  forceful,  expressive 
speech,  may  do  much  toward  giv- 
ing new  life  to  the  native  lan- 
guage. 


Illustrator,  Posterist,  Lithog- 
rapher 


(Continued  from  page  35) 


his  work,  exerting  a  profound  and 
vivid  influence,  active  as  a  fruitful 
inspiration — if  there  existed  in  the 
teaching  and  learning  of  art  today 
less  of  intolerance,  less  of  cultism, 
and  more  of  sincere  appreciation 
of  real  substance. 

To  a  great  many  artists  and 
amateurs  in  the  graphic  arts, 
Steinlen  has  given,  and  will  always 
give  more  real  joy  and  satisfaction 
than  most  artists  who  have  risen 
since  his  zenith.  Nor  will  Stein- 
len's  art  deteriorate  with  time.  It 
is  too  real,  too  sincere,  too  literary 
and  dramatic  in  its  quality.  An- 
other   cycle    of    appreciation    will 


revive  Steinlen  as  one  of  the  "old 
masters,"  and  again  students  will 
find  in  his  drawings  and  litho- 
graphs some,  at  least,  of  the  old 
thrill. 

Steinlen  is  dead.  Perhaps,  un- 
fortunately for  us  all,  much  of 
his  influence  is  dead  today  in  the 
field  of  the  graphic  arts.  It  is  not 
that  Steinlen's  art  is  "out  of  date," 
but  rather  that  it  is  so  much  bet- 
ter, so  much  more  living  and  vivid 
than  most  of  the  work  of  today 
that  it  is  a  little  disquieting  to 
have  it  about  as  a  reminder.  It 
disturbs  our  illusions  of  progress. 
We  ought  to  have  done  much  more 
than  we  have  since  1890. 
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The  San  Diego  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts 

In  Balboa  Park  San  Diego,  Calif. 
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Study  the  Art  Professions  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  Outdoor  Classes  may  be 
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Many  students  from  the  East,  South 
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T^O   supply  the  demand  for  instruments   of  Victor 

-^    quality  in  special  designs,  the  Victor  Art  Shop  is 

equipped  to  furnish  individual  sketches  and  build  such 

instruments  to  order  as  quickly  as  the  requirements  of 

the  highest-class  workmanship  will  permit. 

Consult  any  dealer  in  Victor  products  or  write  to 
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Victrola 


Look  under  the  lid  and  on  the  labels  for  these  Victor  trade-marks 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Company,  Camden.N.  J. 
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Qrane  plumbing  fixtures 

set  new  standards 
of  household  convejiience 


Saving  of  steps  and  economy  of  space — 
the  twin  objectives  of  planning  in  city 
apartments  and  modern  small  homes — 
are  intelligently  served  by  double  use- 
fulness in  sanitary  appointments. 

In  the  new  Crane  kitchen  sink  shown 
here,  a  full-size  laundry  tub  beneath  the 
removable  drainboard  is  always  ready. 
If  desired,  a  permanent  wooden  base  for 
attaching  a  wringer  when  the  tub  is  in 
use  can  be  supplied.  For  the  occasional 
washing  of  delicate  fabrics  or  for  reg- 
ular use,  a  laundry  unit  close  at  hand 
has  many  advantages. 

Comfort  as  well  as  convenience  marks 
the  design  of  the  "Nova"  lavatory  pic- 
tured above.  I  tsspacious  top  is  30  inches 
broad  while  its  deep  basin  is  1  3  by  18 
inches.  Your  architect  or  plumber  can 
get  you  any  Crane  fixture  made.  Crane 
branches  and  offices  in  all  principal 
cities  provide  a  national  supply  service. 
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The  home  of  hearth  desire 


JN  O  matter  what  your  taste  or  how  ad- 
venturous your  spirit,  somewhere,  deep, 
deep  within  you  is  a  longing  for  a  home. 
Not  just  a  house.  A  home — a  home  that 
will  reflect  your  character,  your  aspira- 
tions; some  place  where,  from  the  world 
apart,  you  can  be  yourself — and  that  in 
the  highest  sense.  5  There  are  compara- 
tively few  that  achieve  such  homes,  and 
this  not  because  their  means  preclude.  It 
is  rather  that  they  lack  the  innate  gift  of 
personal  expression.Yet  such  homes  exist. 
They  can  be  attained — homes  where  each 
chair  or  table  can  be  revealing;  where 


each  room  or  suite  of  rooms  can  open 
vistas  of  beauty,  vistas  of  charm,  <$  At 
the  Hampton  Shops,  ready  for  inspection, 
are  delightful  interiors  such  as  we  have 
indicated,  rooms  filled  with  furniture  of 
gracious  beauty;  and  our  salesmen  — 
interior  decorators  all — can  help  you 
choose  memorable  furniture.  Whether  it 
be  an  entire  luxurious  room  or  an  artistic 
grouping  of  pieces,  full  of  contrast  yet 
full  of  harmony,  these  men  will  valuably 
aid  your  selection.  5  Or,  we  will  under- 
take to  assemble  foryou  the  entire  furnish- 
ing for  the  home  of  your  heart's  desire. 


AT  THE  HAMPTON  SHOPS  YOU  CAN  PURCHASE  REPLICAS  OF  LOVELY  OLD 
PIECES.  OR  OLD  PIECES  THEMSELVES.  AS  WELL  AS  HAMPTON  CREATIONS— 
OR  YOU  CAN  ORDER  THE  ENTIRE  INTERIOR  DECORATION  OF  YOUR  HOUSE 

IS  East  5o*  Street.  0euf^rk 
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715  Fifth  Avenue  12  Place  Vendome 

New  York  Paris 


Announces  the  opening  of  its  new  building 

in 
PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 
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COLORS  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  the  flowers  of  spring,  as  rich  and 
gorgeous  as  autumn  leaves  that  retain  their  attractiveness   in  the 
sunshine.    Designs — the  acme  of  beauty  and  refinement.    Fabrics — 
the  utmost  in  silky  lovliness.     For  lamp  shades  as  well  as  for  your  draper- 
ies, furniture,  walls.     And  yet  KAPOCK'S  durability,  sunfast  and  tubfast 
>rs  and  double  width  for  splitting  make  it  a  fabric  economical. 

Send    fen-  cents    in    stamps    for 
KAPOCK  SKETCH  BOOK.  etc. 


REGISTERED 


Decorative    Sauries 

"LONG     LIFE     COLORS" 

—  Genuine  KAPOCK  Has  Name  on  Selvage 

A.  1     EO.  ABBOTT  &  CO.    dept  v.     Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Polychrome  Panel,  C.  Paul  Jennewein,  Sculptor 
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Addison  Mizner,  Architect 


"  SINBAD  AND  THE  V/HALE  " 

One  of  the  Decorative  Panels  in  Gold  Camieu  by  J.  M.  Sert  for  the  Salle  de  Fetes  in  the 

Residence  of  J.  M.  Cosden,  Esq.,  at  Palm  Beach 
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One   of    the  Sert 

decorations  for 

the  Cosden 

House 


"Sinbad  Recounts 

His  History  to 

the  Bearer  of 

Burdens" 


Brilliant  Exhibit  of  Spanish  Decorations 

Sen's  Murals  for  J.  M.  Cosden  s  House  at  Palm  Beach  Have  Created  an  Artistic  Sensation 

By  MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 


H 


MAGIC  house  is  being 
built  on  a  fairy  shore  of 
the  Florida  coast,  so  close 
to  the  ocean  that  the  surf 
pounds  up  under  a  great 
stone  Gothic  window  at 
the  end  of  the  ballroom.  This  house  is  the 
architectural  achievement  of  Addison  Mizner 
who  has  created  an  enchanted  Spanish  castle 
for  J.  M.  Cosden.  The  building  has  grown 
miraculously.  With  its  design  only  on  paper 
last  March,  it  is  now  practically  finished,  even 
to  the  great  ballroom,  twenty-four  feet  high, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  a  carved  stone  Gothic 
window.  Here  one  may  sit' on  an  old  Spanish 
walnut  banc  and  look  out  over  tumultuous 
seas  that  change  from  emerald  to  amethyst, 
from  amethyst  to  sapphire,  to  rose  and  gold, 
as  the  sun  and  the  clouds  paint  magic  patterns 
and  colors  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

There  are  so  many  beautiful  homes  in  Palm 
Beach,  all  with  an  age,  or  rather  a  newness, 
not  to  exceed  three  or  four  years,  that  it  is 
hard  to  single  out  some  one  enchanted  struc- 
ture and  pretend  to  believe  that  it  has  a  su- 
perior beauty,  a  greater  artistic  merit  than 
those  others  that  are  hidden  in  their  gardens 
of  cocoanut  groves  and  orange  trees,  that  are 
approached  through  long,  vivid  hibiscus  paths, 
that  rest  with  an  air  of  ancient  beauty  under 
trailing  vines  of  yellow  alamanda  flowers  and 
pale  rose  hibiscus. 

But  the  consciousness  of  the  Cosden  house 
has  come  to  us  in  New  York  so  arrestingly 
the  last  few  weeks  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
dwell  upon  it  with  special  interest.  Those  of 
us  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
•Jose  Maria  Sert's  decoration  for  the  great 
Cosden  ballroom,  exhibited  at  the  Wildenstein 
Galleries,  realize  they  have  had  one  of  the 
artistic  sensations  of  the  season. 

With  what  poetic  imagination  Sert  selected 
the  story  of  that  famous  old  sea  rover,  Sinbad, 
to  decorate  the  walls  of  a  room  that  are  so 
close  to  the  ocean  that  from  the  windows  it 
seems  almost  to  be  resting  on  the  breakers  that 
come  booming  in  from  the  other  side  of  the 


world!  Sert  had  never  been  to  Florida,  he 
only  knew  the  beauty  of  the  tropical  shore 
of  Palm  Beach  from  hearsay,  possibly  from 
photographs.  He  had  not  seen  Mr.  Cosden's 
house  so  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  pro- 
ject his  fancy,  that  splendid  brilliant  Spanish 
fancy,  out  into  this  new  land  and  then  dream 
for  this  new  home  decorations  infinitely  ap- 
propriate to  the  country,  infinitely  harmonious 
to  the  house — and  all  of  this  he  has  done,  it 
seems  to  me,  as  only  the  Spanish  temperament 
so  naive,  so  tumultuous,  so  dramatic,  could 
accomplish  with  certitude. 

The  first  glimpse  of  the  Sert  decorations  at 
the  Wildenstein  Galleries  leaves  one  breath- 
less, as  a  great  wave  from  the  sea  suddenly 
smashing  into  one's  face  leaves  one  over- 
powered and  overwhelmed.  There  are  eight 
of  these  canvases,  twenty  feet  high,  and  seven 
of  them  were  placed  in  one  room  at  the  gal- 
leries. Although  the  actual  painting  on  these 
panels  is  in  black  and  white  there  is  a  sense 
of  vivid,  stirring  color,  of  sunlight,  of  fresh 
winds,  of  passionate  adventure,  a  whirlwind 
of  episode  in  which  all  nature  takes  part. 

When  these  great  paintings  are  finally 
placed  in  the  Cosden  ballroom,  they  will  be 
separated  by  towering  stone  Gothic  windows, 
beautifully  carved  and  reaching  to  the  ceil- 
ing. Each  of  these  window  spaces  will  be 
separated  by  Gothic  stone  pillars  into  three 
arched  windows,  which  overcomes  that  shock- 
ing plate-glass  effect  so  often  seen  where  large 
windows  are  necessary  to  the  beauty  of  a 
room. 

The  Sert  panels  are  painted  over  silver  leaf 
which  gives  them  a  quality  of  translucence 
quite  extraordinary  and  startling.  The  slight 
background  for  the  panels  is  gold  leaf  and 
then  enormous  draperies  of  crimson  velvet  are 
painted  over  the  top  and  down  the  sides  of  the 
panels.  These  massive,  gorgeous  folds  of 
rioting  color  are  lined  with  silver  and  the 
panels  have  the  effect  of  being  released  to 
view  by  the  drawing  back  of  velvet  curtains. 
The  introduction  of  this  deep  red  note  does 
away    with    the    monotony    so    often    felt    in 


monochrome  mural  decorations  and  curiously 
tricks  the  eye  into  the  belief  that  there  is 
actual  color  in  the  subject  painting  itself. 

Addison  Mizner,  who  has  designed  this 
beautiful  room  as  the  center  of  interest  for  the 
great  Cosden  house,  told  me  that  the  ceiling 
and  the  frieze  above  the  panels  were  Spanish 
Moresque  in  effect,  of  coffered  wood,  that  in 
doing  it  he  had  a  memory  of  the  old  Cathe- 
dral at  Toledo.  The  floor  will  be  covered 
with  ebony,  old  and  dull,  and  a  very  beautiful 
14th  Century  Spanish  rug  will  stretch  down 
the  center  of  the  room.  Mr.  Mizner  also 
told  me  that  it  was  the  most  beautiful  rug  he 
had  ever  seen,  with  a  nap  so  deep  that  the 
flowers,  which  make  the  pattern,  seem  to  be 
growing  there,  and  that  one  almost  hesitated 
to  step  on  them  for  fear  of  injuring  the  design. 
Under  each  window,  antique  carved  walnut 
bancs  are  placed  that  tone  in  finely  with  the 
color  of  the  panels,  the  ebony  floors  and  the 
painted  ruby  draperies. 

I  understand  that  there  is  to  be  a  splendid 
church  organ  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  that 
would  seem  a  final  touch  of  beauty — to  add 
to  this  stupendous  swing  of  color,  the  richest 
quality  of  music! 

In  one  of  these  great  decorations,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  story  where  Sinbad  at  a  great 
banquet  table  is  recounting  his  adventures  on 
many  distant  seas,  Sert  has  placed  a  wide- 
open  book,  on  which  he  has  written  a  fanciful 
story  purported  to  be  an  order  from  Sinbad 
himself  to  paint  his  glorious  adventures.  This 
is  a  delightful  fantasy,  as  rare  and  typically 
Spanish  as  the  great  mural  decoration  itself, 
because  the  wording  is  so  poetical,  because  we 
find  in  the  quality  of  this  light  but  entrancing 
story,  the  quality  of  the  warm  imagination  of 
mediaeval  legions,  of  such  folk  dreams  as  are 
in  Wagner's  tales  of  the  Walhalla  and  in 
the  Chardzas  of  Liszt.  To  read  this  story, 
as  Sinbad  apparently  has  written  it  to  Sert, 
is  to  get  the  whole  purpose  of  the  subject 
matter  shown  in  the  eight  panels.  For  this 
reason  we  have  asked  permission  to  quote 
it  in  our  article. 
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"I,  Sinbad,  the  illustrious  Wanderer, 

I   will   that    though,    with    potent   hand,    on 

beaten  gold, 
Though,  Jose  Maria  Sert,  my  Painter, 
Shouldest  portray  before  the  eyes  of  men 
The  imagery  of  my  amazing  voyages, 
My  circumnavigations  of  the  world — 
Not  all  the  tales,   the  strangest  only,  of  my 

multitudinous  life, 
That  Great  Adventure. 
And  so  first  limn  the  feast  where  I  retold 
(Exalting  Allah's  name!) 
To  the  amazed  eyes  of  all  Bagdad 
How    I    built    up    the    fabric    of    prodigious 

fortunes, 
And  my  misfortunes,  more  prodigious  still. 
And   then,   my   Painter,   recreate   the  Whale, 
the  large  Leviathan,  whose  back  became  an 
island  in  the  sea; 
Show  next  the  egg,  the  monstrous  egg,  where- 
out  the  great  bird  Roc  arose  to  drive  me 
down 
Into  the  abyss  of  serpents  and  of  diamonds, 
whence,    gem-laden,    I    issued,    buoyed    by 
eagles  ; 
Trace   thou,   describe   that   quarrel   with    the 
traffickers    amid    the    infuriate   eagles    (the 
beating  of  those  wings,  those  strident  cries 
still  fill  my  ears!) : 
Forget  not  what  proceeds:  How,  seized  by  the 
stupendous   Man-devourer,    I    fled   the   Cy- 
clops while  he  slept,  spiking  his  fearful  eye; 
Pass  over,  if  thou  wilt,  the  paler  travel-tales, 
and    sombre,    too    (as   where    the   woman's 
corpse    dragged    me    below    to    the    dread 
dwellings  of  the  dead). 
But  then  fail  not  that  I  be  shown  among  the 
elephants,    when    they    besieged    the    tree, 
whereon,    amid    the    leaves,    harrowed    by 
fear,  dazed  by  their  trumpetings,  I  felt  the 
uplifted  trunks  seize  my  resistless  limbs. 


One  of  the  camaieu  panels   telling  the   story   of 
Eagle's  Nest,"  by  J.  M.  Sert 


('Death,  Death,'  I  thought — am 
yet  their  clamorings  meant  that 
they  offered  me  a  treasure  unsur- 
passed, an  ivory  mountain — the 
piled-up  tusk9  of  generations 
dead.) 
With  gold  on  gold,  my  Painter,  end 
thy  task.  Contrive  exuberant 
architectures;  lavish  the  lights 
and  shades;  shiver  and  shimmer 
the  seas ;  stream  out  the  banners ; 
let  the  sails  swell,  the  trumpets 
sound  upon  the  ships!  Show 
Sinbad  at  his  highest  pitch  of 
glory,  when,  with  all  his  em- 
bassy, he  disembarked  before 
King  Sarandeeb,  with  gifts  and 
greetings  from  the  Khalifeh. 
Thus  shalt  thou,  Jose  Maria  Sert, 
my  Painter,  take  part  in  my  re- 
nown ;  thine  with  mine,  mine 
with  thine;  and  may  my  acts  ani 
thy  high  art  unite  to  keep  us  safe 
on  that  dread  voyage  when 
human  deeds  drift  down  the 
centuries." 

During  several  visits  to  the  Sert 
pictures  I  have  encountered  a  vary- 
ing range  of  criticism ;  by  criticism  I 
do  not  mean  judgment,  but  appre- 
ciation. Because,  although  it  is 
very  rare  in  America,  it  is  some- 
times possible  for  the  critic  to  praise 
and  condemnation  does  not  always 
mean  intellectuality.  And  I  have 
found  the  various  architects,  paint- 
ers, decorators,  practically  without 
exception,  expressing  a  burning  sort 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  this 
gentle  and  gifted  Spaniard.  Senor 
Sert  himself  talked  to  me  about  his 
decorations 
with  no  more 
pomposity  than 
a  young  boy  would  ex- 
plain to  you  how  he  had 
built  a  little  boat  or  a 
young  poet  would  tell  you 
how  he  wanted  to  express 
transcendent  things  in 
quiet,  lovely  words.  He 
moved  about  the  galleries 
in  the  hubbub  of  unpack- 
ing his  beautiful  panels, 
in  an  effort  to  place  them 
to  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage, immensely  pleased 
with  appreciation,  quite 
oblivious  of  the  presence 
of  the  anxious  proud 
critics,  apparently  re- 
ieved  and  more  at  home 
with  his  paintings  about 
him  than  out  on  Fifth 
Avenue  with  the  world 
sweeping  heedlessly  by. 

And  at  every  turn  I 
found  people  amazed  at 
the  variety  of  this  man's 
gift,  his  spirited  accurate 
drawing,  his  masterly 
composition,  his  dazzling 
sense  of  color,  his  mys- 
terious relation  of  color 
to  form,  his  apparently 
limitless  knowledge  of 
every  phase  of  outdoor 
life.  He  knows  the  ele- 
ant  as  a  naturalist,  he 
knows  birds  as  an  orni- 
thologist, he  knows  the 
sea  so  well  that  we  are 
"Sinbad  in  the  not  surprised  that  Sinbad 

entrusted    him    with    the 


«* 


Sert's 


conception   of  "Sinbad  and  the  Giant,"   another 
panel  for  Mr.  Cosden's  Palm  Beach  home 


painting  of  his  fantastic  career.  He  knows 
the  sky  as  a  poet,  and  he  makes  no  mistake 
whatever  when  he  presents  human  beings  in 
an  endless  variety  of  occupation,  expressing 
curious  and  powerful  emotions,  with  gestures 
that  would  test  a  less  magnificent  craftsman 
beyond  his  capacity. 

Undoubtedly,  the  great  reason  that  this 
room  of  powerful  painting,  representing  ex- 
traordinary human  activity,  is  not  a  restless 
influence  is  because  Sert  has  made  no  irritat- 
ing mistakes,  had  not  tried  to  impose  some 
new  artistic  experiment  on  his  audience.  He 
was  painting  wall  coverings  for  a  room  in 
which  people  will  assemble  for  the  most  fes- 
tive companionship,  and  apparently  his- de- 
termination has  been  to  keep  his  decorations 
back  against  the  wall  and  yet  to  make  them 
enlivening  episodes  in  an  evening's  entertain- 
ment for  the  beauty  lovers  who  care  to  give 
them  special  attention. 

I  feel,  for  instance,  that  the  set  of  "Gypsy" 
paintings  displayed  at  the  same  Galleries 
might  be  more  difficult  to  live  with.  They 
are  done  throughout  with  a  palette  of  amaz- 
ing brilliancy,  great  streamers  of  flaming 
vermilion  float  down  a  canvas  passing  emer- 
ald green  costumes  and  orange  parakeets, 
with  a  background  of  a  Mediterranean  blue 
sky  and  merchants  in  costumes  of  many  rain- 
bows. Such  recklessness  of  color  has  perhaps 
never  been  seen  before  in  New  York.  And 
by  reckless,  I  mean  adventurous,  exciting, 
fearless.  These  "Gypsy"  paintings  were  car- 
toons for  the  set  of  royal  tapestries  made  to 
the  order  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

When  Sert  was  asked  by  King  Alfonso 
what  subject  he  would  use  for  the  tapestries, 
he  said,  "I  will  paint  the  gypsies  of  Spain  as 
(Continued  on  page  75) 
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The  Need  for  Color  in  Our  Modern  Architecture 

For  Great  Achievement  Architects  Must  Think  in  Terms  of  Color 


IT  is  possible  to  say  without  peril 
of  the  charge  of  exaggeration 
and  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  contemporary  architecture  in 
America  is  of  a  higher  order  than 
that  of  any  other  country.  It  is 
possible  to  go  even  further  and  say  that  it  is 
the  best  that  has  appeared  anywhere  for  at 
least  two  hundred  and  fifty  years;  and  fifty 
years  ago  it  was  the  worst  to  be  found  any- 
where !  A  great  record  and  a  great  achieve- 
ment, and  the  most  of  it  is  due  to  the  men 
who  have  come  on  the  stage  during  the  last 
quarter-century.  They  have  accomplished 
what  they  have  in  spite  of  grave  deterrents-; 
the  transformation  some  five  centuries  ago  of 
the  master-builder  into  the  architect,  the  su- 
persession of  the  master-craftsman  by  the  mere 
trades  unionist,  the  disappearance  during  a 
generation  of  the  old  type  of  workman-proud- 
of-his-job,  the  substitution  of  the  corporation 
manager  for  the  old  general-contractor,  who 
was  himself  a  master-builder. 

It  is  true  that  the  honorable  craftsman- 
ship that  was  still  available  when  I  began  the 
practice  of  architecture  thirty-five  years  ago 
has  now  almost  wholly  disappeared,  and  with- 
out this  architecture  is  a  pretty  empty  thing ; 
but  in  spite  of  it  all  somehow  the  art  has 
gone  forward  to  heights  that  no  optimist  could 
have  predicted  when  building  conditions  were 
far  better  than  they  are  now,  and  therefore 
immense  credit  must  be  attributed  to  the  men 
who  have  brought,  and  are  bringing,  so  great 
a  measure  of  success  out  of  circumstances  that 
in  themselves  predicate  failure. 

In  one  respect,  however,  there  is  still  some- 
thing lacking,  and  that  is  in  the  very  indiffer- 
ent coordination  of  the  other  arts  with  archi- 
tecture, particularly  painting  and  sculpture. 
It  is  not  that  there  is  any  lack  of  individual 
and  competent  ajrtists  along  these  two  lines, 
or  that,  in  certain  cases,  there  is  failure  to 
appreciate  the  part  these  two  arts  can  play  in 
conjunction  with  architecture,  or  to  offer  op- 
portunities for  their  exercise.  There  are 
many  painters  in  America  who  can  do  fine 
work  in  the  decorative  way  demanded  for 
public  buildings,  and  a  few  who  can  serve 
the  same  ends  in  ecclesiastical  structures. 

Wall  paintings  are  coming  to  be  the  fash- 
ion in  connection  with  architecture  (though 
less  in  the  case  of  churches,  where  they  su- 
premely belong,  than  in  secular  buildings), 
while  sculpture  is  now  as  indispensable  in  the 
more  magnificent  financial  and  commercial 
structures  as  it  is  held  to  be  in  the  case  of 
State  capitols  and  courthouses. 

The  failure,  such  as  it  is,  lies  elsewhere 
than  in  lack  of  appreciation  or  of  opportunity  ; 
it  lies,  I  think,  in  that  unfortunate  individual- 
ism that  is  the  hampering  factor  in  architect, 
painter  and  sculptor  alike,  leading  as  it  does 
to  a  certain  self-sufficiency  that  makes  each 
man  jealous  of  the  other,  jealous  of  his  own 
art,  with  the  result  that  final  unity,  where 
two  or  three  of  the  arts  are  gathered  together, 
is  'seldom  successfully  achieved. 

The  necessity  of  this  unity  is  proved  by 
every  great  architecture  of  the  past;  you  can- 
not isolate  the  arts,  still  less  can  architecture 
stand  alone.  This  fact  is  more  or  less  recog- 
nized in  the  case  of  sculpture,  but  the  gray 
architecture  of  drab  monotones  dies  hard,  and 
color  is  slow  to  come  back.  There  never  yet 
was  a  great  style  of  architecture  that  was  not 
conceived  almost  as  much  in  terms  of  color  as 
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of  form  and  chiaroscuro.  The  gaudy  hues 
have  faded  from  the  ruins  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Reformation  and  restoration  have 
scraped  off  the  bright  pictures  from  Gothic 
walls  and  carvings,  or  obliterated  them  with 
Puritan  whitewash,  so  we  forget  that  both 
classical  and  mediaeval  building  was  once  as 
splendid  in  color  as  that  of  Byzantium  or  the 
Moorish   Caliphates. 

Easel  pictures  and  ready-mixed  oil  colors, 
together  with  a  certain  incapacity  in  several 
generations  of  painters,  for  a  time  left  archi- 
tecture in  a  cold  isolation,  and  it  is  only  of 
late  that  once  more  we  are  seeing  great  wall 
pictures  come  slowly  back  to  their  true  place 
in  close  association  with  architecture. 

The  combination  is  not  always  happy, 
largely  because  the  various  artists  stand  so 
much  aloof.  The  architect  sees  his  building 
as  form  and  chiaroscuro  and  so  conceives  it ; 
at  the  most,  leaving  spaces  here  and  there  for 
possible  pictures  to  be  provided  later  by  some 
unknown  hand.  Sculpture  is  recognized  as  a 
more  integral  part  of  the  work,  but  the  sculp- 
tor is  seldom  chosen  until  the  stone  is  ready 
for  his  chisel,  and  then  he  is  allowed  a  pretty 
free  hand.  This  he  expects  as  his  due,  and 
the  painter  takes  much  the  same  position.  Each 
looks  on  the  particular  building  as  an  archi- 
tectural frame  and  proceeds  to  vindicate  his 
own  personality  by  filling  it  with  works  of 
art  that  will  maintain  their  own  supremacy 
and  exhibit  the  recognized  "manner"  and 
principles  of  their  creators. 

That  architect,  painter  and  sculptor  should 
work  together  from  the  first  is  an  idea  that 
does  not  suggest  itself,  or  that  anyone  should 
make  concessions  to  another  or  subordinate 
himself  to  the  idea  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

Of  course  there  are  many  exceptions,  and 
they  are  increasing  in  number,  for,  in  spite 
of  the  unwholesome  exaggeration  of  "person- 
ality" in  the  various  arts  that  a  few  years 
ago  threatened  them  with  ruin  (the  game  is 
now  pretty  well  played  out),  American  archi- 
tects of  the  better  sort  have  regained  some- 
thing of  the  old  sense  of  artistic  unity,  and  are 
fast  leading  their  artistic  blood-brothers  to 
soften  some  of  their  own  individualism  and 
come  in  with  them  in  the  great  task  of  creat- 
ing works  of  art  in  one  splendid  whole. 

There  is  still,  however,  too  much  of  the 
sort  of  thing  that  obtained  some  years  ago  in 
the  case  of  stained  glass,  when  those  artificers 
who  produced  "picture  windows"  would, 
when  the  occasion  arose,  cut  out  all  the  mul- 
lions  and  tracery  from  a  window  in  a  Gothic 
church  in  order  that  they  might  have  a  (liter- 
ally) wider  field  to  display  their  personality 
and  their  prowess. 

Great  as  our  architecture  is,  it  will  never 
be  all  that  it  may  be  until  the  architect  begins 
to  think  in  terms  of  color,  and  the  painter 
and  the  sculptor  begin  to  think  in  terms  of 
architecture.  Indiana  limestone  is  not  the 
terminus  ad  quern,  or  Lee  marble,  or  Con- 
cord granite.  Classical  and  Renaissance  archi- 
tecture demand  gold  and  color  on  capitals 
and  carving,  with  painted  walls  within  like 
those  of  the  Sienna  Library  or  the  Sistine 
Chapel  or  the  Borgia  Apartments  of  the  Vati- 
can. Gothic  churches  should  show  but  little 
bald  plaster  or  chilly  stone  within,  but  should 
glow  with  the  sheeted  pictures  of  Albi,  or 
Assisi  or  Monreale,  while  without,  their  stat- 
ues, niches,  crockets,  archivolts  should  flame 
with   blue   and  scarlet   and  gold-leaf.     Color 


is,  after  all,  as  March  Phillipps  has  so  well 
shown  in  his  "Form  and  Color,"  the  stimu- 
lus and  expression  of  emotion  as  form  is  of 
intellectual  faculties  and  ideas.  You  cannot, 
therefore,  disassociate  it  from  religion,  art  or 
anything  else  that  deals  with  the  highest 
qualities  of  man. 

A  church  without  color  is  as  unthinkable 
as  a  church  without  music,  and  no  one  ever 
achieved  the  feat  of  encompassing  this  wild 
idea  except  the  Puritans — whether  they  were 
Calvinist  or  Palladian.  Color  is  also  pure  joy 
and  a  great  amelioration  of  life  when  it  is 
difficult.  Whenever  in  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, or  any  other  similar  city,  a  little  color 
and  gold  burst  out  on  some  shop-front  or 
doorway  or  cornice,  something  is  given  that 
we  recognize  with  a  thrill  of  relief  and  real 
pleasure. 

Why  do  we  not  do  this  more  often?  Be- 
cause we  are  afraid,  that  is  the  only  reason 
I  can  think  of.  I  have  in  mind  an  office 
building  in  Boston,  good  in  design  and  of 
light  stone  with  very  rich  metal  framings  for 
the  many  windows.  One  day  when  it  was 
nearly  finished,  all  the  metal-work  bloomed 
out  in  gleaming  gold-leaf  and  the  effect  was 
inspiring;  at  once  a  standard  type  of  commer- 
cial structure  was  transfigured.  I  asked  the 
architect  if  he  were  not  going  to  leave  it  so 
and  he  was  quite  shocked.  "The  owners 
would  never  stand  for  it!"  So,  shortly,  the 
gold  was  all  glazed  down  to  look  like  dark 
bronze — the  "correct"  thing  to  do — and  it  is 
now  dirty  black.  "The  glory  of  Israel  is 
departed." 

So  if  we  must  have  vast,  polyglot  cities,  big- 
business  and  efficiency,  let  us  at  least  clothe 
this  nakedness  with  the  simulacrum  of  a  fic- 
titious joy  and  beauty.  Remember  the  gilded 
roof  of  a  single  bay  window  in  a  little  Rhen- 
ish town ;  it  made  the  fame  of  the  community. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  great  works  of  monu- 
mental painting  and  sculpture  that  the  practi- 
tioners of  these  arts  can  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  architect,  but  in  just  this  sort  of  decora- 
tive work.  I  suppose  any  well-known  painter 
would  be  annoyed  if  he  were  asked  to  color 
and  gild  the  statues  and  carvings  of  a  church 
or  public  building,  but  this  is  just  what  the 
great  painters  of  the  past  were  proud  to  do. 
Not  only  did  Titian  and  Giorgione  jump  at 
the  chance  to  fresco  whole  walls  of  Venetian 
palaces,  knowing  that  wind  and  rain  would 
sometime  wear  away  their  masterpieces,  but 
the  contracts  are  preserved  to  this  day  between 
the  burghers  of  Bruges  and  the  brothers  Van 
Eyck — amongst  the  greatest  painters  of  all 
time — for  the  painting  and  gilding  of  the 
statues  and  niches  on  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

Architects  have  for  so  many  generations 
thought  of  their  art  in  terms  of  form  alone 
that  I  rather  suspect  the  sense  of  color  has 
largely  been  bred  out  of  them.  The  painter 
who  is  a  real  colorist  can  help  them  get  it 
back,  or  at  least  supplement  their  world  of 
monotones,  and  I  am  rather  disposed  to  think 
that  a  well-equipped  architect's  office  should 
include  its  painter  as  well  as  its  structural 
engineer. 

It  is  not  a  simple  craft;  the  use  of  decora- 
tive color  in  architecture  is  not  a  matter  of 
impulse  or  sentiment,  it  is  conditioned  by 
rather  exact  laws — if  only  we  could  re- 
discover them.  Amongst  the  Greeks  the  laws 
of  color  were  apparently  as  exact  as  the  laws 
of    proportion,    though    to    us    they   seem    as 
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The  Sala  Terrena  in  the  Luogo  Pio  Colleoni  at  Bergamo,  with    elaborately    frescoed    walls    and    ceiling    dating    from    the 

fifteenth  century.     Although  the  entire  space  of  this  hall  is   completely    covered    with    an    infinite    variety    of    design    and 

color,  no  confusion  ensues  because  of  the  ability  of  these  early   Italian   decorators    to    think    in   terms    of   vast    spaces   and 

while  studying  every   detail   of  the  surface,   to   have   a  vision  of  the  splendidly  comrtlete  whole. 
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strange  as  the  Lydian  mode  in  music.  The 
same  is  true  of  Mediaeval  painting,  but  here, 
if  the  thought  runs  more  with  our  own,  the 
laws  are  even  more  obscure.  In  any  case,  as 
in  all  art,  they  were  not  the  result  of  empiri- 
cism but  of  experiment  and  experience.  We 
seem  to  lack  the  instinct  that  led  the  past  into 
the  ways  of  beauty,  but  we  ought  at  least  to 
be  able  to  recover  something  of  the  laws  that 
were  once  established,  and  use  these  for  our 
guidance.  Can  the  painter  do  this  better  than 
the  architect?  If  so,  then  he  must  be  called 
into  council,  for  color  in  architecture  we  must 
have. 

As  for  that  larger  painting  that  should  glo- 
rify the  inner  walls  of  churches  and  public 
buildings,  here,  I  conceive,  the  painter  must 
in  his  turn  be  guided  by  the  architect.  At 
present  he  is  too  apt  to  paint  after  the  appall- 
ing fashion  that  shows  itself,  for  example,  in 
the  Pantheon;  easel  pictures  blown  up  to  vast 
size,  and  defying  and  degrading  architecture 
even  when  it  is  as  hopelessly  bad  as  this  same 
desecrated  and  secularized  church  of  Ste. 
Genevieve. 

Wall  painting  must  be  architectural  in  a 
sense,  as  architectural  sculpture  must  be  archi- 
tectural. The  Arena  Chapel  at  Padua  is  an 
example  of  perfection  along  one  line,  and 
Puvis  de  Chevannes  tried  for  this  result,  not 
always  with  perfect  success.  The  Carpaccio 
pictures  in  the  church  of  San  Giorgeo  degli 
Schiavoni  in  Venice  are  another.  What  we 
need  is  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  painter 
to  subordinate  his  personality  and  his  techni- 
cal skill  to  the  architectural  form  and  the 
ultimate  unity,  just  as  we  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand that  the  sculptor  shall  avoid  the  results 
achieved  at  the  Capitol  in  Harrisburg  and 
fall  back  on  the  principles  that  in  operation 
produced  the  immortal  figures  of  the  west 
portals  of  Chartres. 

Of   course   this   means   not   onlv   the   aban- 


donment of  the  highly  sophisticated  technique 
and  the  meticulous  detail  and  the  dashing 
brush-work  of  the  painter  of  profiteer- 
portraits  in  favor  of  a  more  swift  and  simple 
style,  and  that  means  that  the  scale  of  prices 
must  also  change.  No  one  can  afford  to  pay 
Sargent-prices  for  the  covering  of  the  wide 
walls  of  a  great  church  with  an  epitomized 
Bible  and  Lives  of  the  Saints.  For  this  sort 
of  thing  the  august  artist  must  become  al- 
most a  decorator  and  be  paid  as  such.  Well, 
why  not?  So  Giotto  was  paid,  and  Michel- 
angelo, and  for  all  I  know  every  other  death- 
less master.  There  was  no  false  pride  here, 
or  covetousness.  The  chance  to  do  great 
work  in  a  great  place  was  sufficient  incentive 
and  almost  enough  compensation.  George 
Frederick  Watts  offered  to  paint  the  walls  of 
Euston  Station  in  London  for  a  pittance  if 
the  privilege  were  granted  him,  and  William 
Holman  Hunt  did  paint  his  great  works  at 
the  Albany  Capitol  at  about  the  same  rate. 
There  is  nothing  now  either  at  Euston  or 
Albany,  but  that  is  the  fault  of  official  and 
political  ignorance  and  barbarism.  In  this 
respect  at  least  things  are  a  bit  better  than 
they  were  then,  and  if  the  painters  will  serve 
under  the  necessary  conditions  I  think  they 
will  find  no  lack  of  opportunity. 

The  old  way  was  the  right  way.  Then  a 
painter  (and  frequently  the  greatest)  was 
paid  so  much  a  day  for  himself  and  so  much 
for  his  apprentices,  also  the  cost  of  his  paints 
and  his  staging.  Sometimes  to  these  emolu- 
ments were  added  free  meals  in  the  monastic 
refectory  and  even  one  or  more  suits  of  very 
handsome  clothes!  Probably  the  last  items 
would  not  be  acceptable  today,  I  hardly  know 
why ;  but  the  payment  by  the  day,  with  ex- 
penses, was  certainly  the  fair  way  and  the  re- 
sults were  entirely  good.  It  can  be  done 
again,  for  it  has  been  done,  as  in  the  case  of 
Emmanuel  Church,  Newport;  and,  so  far  as 
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1  know,  all  concerned,  including  the  painter, 
were  perfectly  satisfied. 

I  suppose  it  is  the  dream  of  every  architect 
to  let  himself  go  (under  expert  advice,  of 
course)  in  the  matter  of  color.  Not  much, 
a  few  marbles,  a  spot  or  two  of  mosaic  and  a 
modest  allowance  of  gold,  but  real  color,  as 
it  appears,  for  example,  in  St.  Mark's  in 
Venice.  Then,  if  it  were  a  Gothic  church, 
the  statues  of  portals  and  niches  would  glow 
with  rainbow  hues,  the  niches  themselves 
would  be  diapered  in  blue  or  red  and  gold  and 
the  canopies,  capitals,  bosses,  foliated  courses 
and  archivolts  would  be  gay  with  the  same 
rich  colors,  while  crockets  and  pinnacles 
would  toss  their  burnished  gold  against  the 
sky.  Then  within  the  walls  and  vaults  would 
be  sheeted  with  paneled  pictures  by  real 
painters,  not  "high  art"  journeymen,  as  the 
old  churches  were  painted  and  a9  today  (or 
rather  yesterday)  the  Greek  and  Russian 
churches  were  painted.  The  gray  stone  would 
disappear  and  not  only  would  capitals  and 
carvings  blaze  with  color,  but  even  the  col- 
umns and  arches  as  well,  the  whole  blending 
(it  is  not  easy,  but  it  can  be  done)  with  the 
flaming  windows   of   colored   glass. 

The  world  is  crying  for  warmth  and  joy 
and  ecstasy  in  a  religion  that  has  gone  stale 
with  intellectualism  and  denials  and  fear  and 
the  cheap  conceit  of  the  critic  and  the  ration- 
alist and  the  congenital  egotist  and  kicker.  It 
wants  back  its  lost  religion  of  faith  and 
passion  and  glowing  emotion — and  color, 
amongst  other  things,  used  as  it  was  used  in 
the  great  days,  will  help  him  to  this.  The 
whitewash  brush  was  as  much  the  destroyer 
of  good  religion  as  Luther's  Theses,  or  the 
XXXIX  Articles  or  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession. 

And  the  man  who  engages  himself  in  secu- 
lar building  would  welcome  the  chance  to 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


Richly   frescoed  "Salone"    in    the   Castello   della    Manta,   Piemonte.     This   beautifully  designed  fresco   culminates   in  the   dignified 
fireplace  at  the  end  of  the  room  and  is  held  together  and  brought   into   a   sense   of   intimacy   with   the   heavily   beamed   ceiling. 
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Contemporary  Reminiscences 

A    Word  about  Aiken,   Reinhardt,   Bodenheim  and  Kahn 
By  BURTON  RASCOE 


GONRAD  AIKEN'S  Punch;  the 
Immortal  Liar  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  finest  poetical  narrative 
with  the  exception  of  The 
Waste  Land  by  T.  S.  Eliot  ever 
written  by  an  American.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  considerable  poetic  narratives 
attempted  in  English  by  any  contemporary 
poet.  True  enough,  both  English  and  Ameri- 
can poetry  are  remarkably  deficient  in  poetic 
narratives.  In  America,  since  the  time  of 
Longfellow's  Hiawatha,  the  tendency  has 
been  to  adhere  too  literally  to  Poe's  dictum 
regarding  the  impossibility  of  writing  a  long 
poem.  We  have  had  no  poetic  narratives,  ex- 
cept those  of  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  and 
Amy  Lowell,  which  merit  the  designation  of 
poetry;  and  the  sustained  efforts  of  these  two 
poets  are  inequal  and  on  the  whole  consid- 
derably  inferior  to  their  more  concentrated 
efforts.  In  England  I  can  think  of  only  one 
poet,  John  Masefield,  who  has  made  a  success 
of  poetic  narrative  since  the  time  of  the  late- 
Victorians. 

Aiken's  Senlin:  A  Biography  and  The 
Charnel  Rose  contain  what  I  am  pleased  to 
consider  the  finest  individual  passages  of 
melody  written  by  any  poet  since  Poe.  These 
poems  are,  moreover,  long  narratives  of  philo- 
sophic introspection,  planned  on  possibly  too 
conscious  a  scheme  in  analogy  to  the  sym- 
phonic form  in  music.  The  famous  "Morning 
Song  of  Senlin,"  from  the  first  of  these  poetic 
narratives,  has  ever  since  been  a  darling  of 
the  anthologists;  but  the  narrative  itself  is 
rich  in  passages  of  almost  an  equal  merit,  and 
it  attains  a  cohesion  and  unity  which  en- 
dows the  poem  with  an  individual  beauty  of 
form. 

These  poems,  however,  in  retrospect  take 
on  the  character  of  preludes  to  the  more  solid 
achievement  attained  in  Punch:  The  Im- 
mortal Liar.  Whereas  Aiken  had  been  in  his 
other  long  poetic  narratives  excessively  intro- 
spective and  therefore  somewhat  special  and 
idiosyncratic  in  his  experssions  of  the  emotions 
and  his  statements  of  reactions  to  the  condi- 
tions of  life,  he  became  in  the  later  work  more 
objective  and  more  universal  in  his  resound- 
ing of  emotional  responses  and  intellectual  re- 
actions of  the  individual  to  the  world  he  finds 
about  him.  In  Punch:  The  Immortal  Liar, 
Aiken  has  attempted  an  audacious  piece  of 
accurate  portraiture  with  poetry  as  a  medium. 
By,  a  synthesis  of  the  ideas  of  those  who  are 
thrown  into  relevant  contact  with  Punch, 
Aiken  tries  to  show  us  thi9  delightful  and 
human  figure  as  he  is.  No  one,  of  course, 
exists  except  insofar  as  he  and  those  who  are 
thrown  into  contact  with  him  can  see  him  to 
be.  I  am  not,  inevitably,  the  same  person  to 
my  best  friend  as  I  am  to  my  worst  enemy ; 
nor  am  I  in  my  own  eyes  the  same  person  I 
am  in  the  eyes  of  either  of  these  two.  I  exist 
as  a  separate  entity,  but,  so  far  as  human  re- 
lationships go,  I  exist  only  in  my  own  eyes 
and  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  conceive  an  idea 
of  me.  It  is  a  working  from  this  philosophical 
concept  in  his  presentation  of  Punch  which 
makes  Punch:  The  Immortal  Liar  one  of  the 
events  in  the  history  of  English  poetry.  I  say 
one  of  the  events  because  it  is  a  new  depar- 
ture wherein  the  poet  takes  into  consideration 
the  more  recent  discoveries  and  theories  of  the 
psychologists  and  the  scientific  philosophers. 
All  these  considerations  you  will  say  have 
little  to  do  with   poetry,  but   it  must  be  re- 


membered that  all  great  narrative  poetry,  for 
instance  that  of  Milton  and  Dante,  has  been 
nurtured  in  profound  religious  or  philosophi- 
cal convictions.  Not  every  line  of  The 
Inferno  or  of  Paradise  Lost  is  poetry  and 
there  are  few  verses  in  Punch:  The  Immortal 
Liar  which  readily  imbed  themselves  in  one's 
memory.  Aiken's  poem,  though,  is  one  of  a 
sustained  poetic  mood ;  and  to  those  who  favor 
the  short  and  seemingly  spontaneous  out- 
bursts of  pure  lyricism  I  recommend  the  de- 
licious and  delirious  quatrains  which  close  the 
book  and  which  depict  the  apotheosis  of 
Punch. 

All  that  I  have  just  said  about  Aiken  as  a 
poet  is  preliminary  to  what  I  have  to  'say 
about  Aiken  as  a  person.  I  thought  so  much 
introduction  was  necessary  because  I  am 
aware  that  as  a  poet  Aiken  has  not  received 
anything  like  the  general  recognition  that  he 
deserves  as  one  of  the  three  or  four  important 
poets  of  our  day.  In  appearance  Aiken  is  the 
antithesis  of  all  the  conventional  ideas  of  poets. 
He  is  a  short,  stocky,  sandy-haired,  freckled- 
faced,  youngish  chap  who  might  pass  ordi- 
narily as  a  grocer's  assistant  or  as  a  college 
athlete  who  nourished  an  ambition  to  become 
a  successful  bond  salesman.  He  is  excessively 
shy  and  diffident  and  gives  me  the  impression 
of  someone  greatly  burdened  with  fears  and 
inhibitions. 

A  few  years  ago  Aiken  was  summoned  from 
his  house  in  South  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  to  Chi- 
cago to  give  a  reading  of  his  poetry  before  one 
of  the  local  organizations  for  the  promotion 
of  culture.  Aiken  wired  me  that  he  was 
coming  and  I  met  him  at  the  LaSalle  Street 
station.  He  was  as  white  as  a  sheet  when 
he  got  off  the  train  and  vastly  preoccupied. 
He  was  not  to  make  his  speech  until  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  and  I  took  him  to  my  house 
and  endeavored  to  distract  his  attention  from 
the  ordeal  that  confronted  him.  Never  have 
I  seen  a  person  so  terrified  in  mv  life.  I 
urged  upon  him  quantities  of  good  liquor,  did 
my  best  as  a  host  and  even  excelled  myself  as 
an  entertainer.  And  through  dinner  and  a 
long  evening  Aiken  said  nothing  beyond 
barelv  audible  mumbles  and  monosyllabic  in- 
dications of  affirmation  or  negation.  When 
he  was  ready  to  go  to  bed  he  said  he  was  cold 
and  asked  if  he  might  have  an  extra  blanket 
for  his  bed.  I  had  scarcely  got  to  bed  myself 
when  Aiken  called  me  to  his  room.  I  found 
him  shivering  convulsively.  He  asked  for 
more  blankets,  saying  that  he  was  anemic 
(which  he  was  not),  and  I  hastily  gathered 
all  the  spare  coverings  I  could  find  in  the 
house  and  threw  them  over  him.  He  was 
bundled  finally  under  at  least  eight  quilts  and 
blankets.  He  was  shivering  not  from  cold  or 
anemia  but  from  terror  at  the  prospect  of 
facing  an  audience.  He  went  about  the  next 
day  as  if  in  a  coma,  hearing  no  questions, 
aware  of  nothing  that  was  said  to  him,  re- 
sponding automatically  to  introductions  and 
interrogations. 

That  night  he  was  reduced  to  a  pitiable 
condition.  A  fair-size  audience  had  gathered, 
filling  a  small  auditorium.  And  by  the  time 
he  had  reached  the  platform,  Aiken's  under- 
pinnings had  entirely  failed  him.  He  begged 
meekly  for  a  chair  to  sit  in,  while  the  prelimi- 
naries were  gone  through ;  and  when,  finally, 
it  was  his  time  to  arise  and  address  the  audi- 
ence he  found  it  necessary  to  ask  them  to  push 
a  table  before  the  chair  in  which  he  sat.     He 


opened  a  book  of  his  poems  on  the  table, 
buried  his  head  in  it  and  read  for  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  in  an  inaudible  monotone,  with- 
out lifting  his  head.  No  one  in  the  audience, 
even  in  the  front  row  heard  a  word  he  had 
uttered.  The  forebearance  of  the  audience 
which  had  come  to  hear  a  poet  interpret  his 
own  work  was  mingled  with  pity  they  felt 
for  his  plight.  Instead  of  leaving  the  hall 
with  remarks  of  disparagement  and  disap- 
pointment, most  of  Aiken's  auditors  felt  called 
upon  to  enhearten  and  reassure  him.  They 
filed  upon  the  platform  to  shake  his  hand  and 
to  congratulate  him.  But  the  sight  of  them 
only  increased  Aiken's  terror.  He  collapsed 
on  the  bosom  of  a  friend  who  hurried  him 
into  the  air  and  to  a  place  where  his  spirits 
were  revived  artificially.  Since  that  time 
Aiken  has  not  made  an  appearance  before  an 
audience  of  any  kind.  He  has,  indeed,  re- 
moved himself  and  his  family  to  England 
where  the  American  thirst  for  lectures  and 
readings  do  not  prevail. 

On  January  24,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  the  banker 
and  patron  of  the  arts,  gave  a  dinner  at  his 
home,  1100  Fifth  avenue,  in  honor  of  Max 
Reinhardt,  inviting  fifty  journalists.  Mr. 
Kahn  is  a  trim,  well-knit,  scrupulously  neat 
man,  below  the  average  height  and  with  a 
fine  head.  It  is  the  head  which  conveys  the 
impression  at  once  of  shrewdness  and  sensi- 
tivity; the  head  of  one  who  might  with  equal 
success  direct  an  orchestra  or  direct  a  bank. 
He  is  the  flower  of  courtesy,  urbane,  and 
deferential  with  the  deference  which  sits  well 
on  one  whose  power  is  so  secure.  The 
fervency  of  his  love  for  art  is  an  adoration, 
humble,  respectful,  profound,  almost  abject. 
He  speaks  with  a  slight  but  musical  accent. 
To  those  among  his  guests  who  evidenced 
an  interest  in  his  fine  library  and  his 
great  collection  of  paintings  and  objects  of 
art,  he  showed  without  ostentation  some  of 
his  prizes.  From  the  great  oak-panelled 
library,  we  went  into  a  Renaissance  reception 
room,  hung  with  Botticelli'9,  tapestries,  and 
other  art  treasures,  thence  through  a  glass- 
chandeliered  room  furnished  in  the  style  of 
Louis  XIV,  and  finally  into  a  huge  dining 
hall,  hung  with  English  paintings. 

After  dinner  Mr.  Kahn  talked  informally 
for  half  an  hour  about  his  own  interest  in  the 
arts  and  in  American  culture  (he  was  inter- 
ested not  at  all,  he  said,  in  European  art  ex- 
cept insofar  as  it  could  add  to  the  cultural 
experience  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived)  ; 
and  he  concluded  by  saying  that  for  any 
artistic  enterprise  he  believed  in  he  was  ready 
to  lend  his  financial  support.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Arthur  Brisbane,  a  man  with  in- 
credibly small  facial  features,  made  the  more 
diminutive  by  a  great  bulging  forehead.  He 
looks  for  all  the  world  like  an  adult  edition 
of  the  figure  the  comic  artists  draw  and  label, 
"Little  Johnny  Boston  Beans"  and  presented 
as  studying  the  Fourth  Dimension  and  using 
words  half  a  yard  long.  Mr.  Brisbane  in- 
dulged his  amiable  weakness  for  drawing 
upon  the  commonplaces  of  history  for  anal- 
ogies with  the  present  and  said  that  Mr.  Kahn 
was  a  modern  version  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
who  made  possible  by  his  munificent  patron- 
age the  art  of  the  Renaissance.  Dr.  Reinhardt 
is  a  heavy-set,  broad-faced  man,  with  a 
heavy  shock  of  curly  black  hair  which  is 
(Continued  on  page  62~) 
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A  Parisian  Fantasy  in  Carving  \\  Inch  is  Creating  Much  Interest    Imong  Architects 
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Pillar  ornamented  by  orange  trees,  with  fig- 
ures gathering  fruit;  Celine  LePage,  sculptor 


The  Orange  Gatherer;  rich  detail  of  a  sculp- 
tured pillar.    By  Celine  LePage, 


Happiness;  a  most  in- 
teresting use  of  space 
in  the  carving  of  a 
slender  column.  By 
Celine  LePage 
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Imagination  in  Architecture 

An  Escape  from  the  Unusual  in  "Loblolly,"  the  Home  of  Mrs.  A, 
Dull,  at  Southern  Pines,  North  Carolina 
By  MATLACK  PRICE 


P.L. 


OUR  architects,  who  are  alter- 
nately over-criticized  and  over- 
praised, too  often  deserve  nei- 
ther. By  far,  the  greater 
number  of  those  architects 
whose  work  we  see  published 
design  well,  but  safely  within  the  realm  of 
known  forms,  in  a  manner  which  never  falls 
below  a  decently  high  standard,  but  which 
does  not  transcend  our  expectations.  Con- 
servatism is  their  virtue,  and  a  valuable  one, 
but  they  too  seldom  enliven  it  with  imagina- 
tion, too  seldom  depart  from  the  copy  book. 
This,  to  be  quite  fair,  is  more  often  the  client's 
fault  than  the  architect's,  and  is  traceable  to 


reasoned  imagination  as  Mr.  Embury  has 
shown  us  in  this  unusual  house  at  Southern 
Pines,  in  North  Carolina. 

Without  reportorially  going  after  the  per- 
sonal facts  of  the  case,  it  seems  somehow  safe 
to  guess  that  both  client  and  architect  really 
enjoyed  the  building  of  this  house.  Surely 
the  architect  would  never  have  been  allowed 
to  make  the  jolly  checker-board  gables  and 
chimneys  which  delight  our  eye  in  the  picture 
if  architect  and  client  had  not  trusted  and 
understood  each  other. 

Generally  speaking,  there  would  be  more 
houses  of  the  real  individuality  and  unusual 
charm  of  this  one  if  architects  were  a  little 
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Aymar  Embury,  Architect 

"Loblolly";  home  of  Mrs.  A.  P. 

a  complex  of  self-consciousness  which  seems 
to  attack  people  coincidentally  with  their 
building  a  house.  They  are  afraid  to  have 
anything  unusual  in  the  design  of  the  house, 
because  they  are  afraid  somebody  will  laugh 
at  it.  So  the  architect,  if  he  has  any  enter- 
tainingly unusual  ideas,  must  perforce  display 
them  in  his  own  house,  and  rear  conservative 
rooftrees  over  the  hearths  of  his  clients. 

Some  architects,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot 
safely  be  allowed  to  give  imagination  free 
rein,  for  imagination  that  is  to  avoid  the 
merely  bizarre  must  be  coupled  with  a  high 
order  of  ability  and  a  liberal  gift  of  good 
taste.  The  Viennese,  and  some  other  Euro- 
pean architects  and  designers,  have  shown  us 
what  vagaries  result  from  imagination  uncon- 
fined  by  any  laws  and  unrelated  to-  any  known 
bases  of  human  precedent.  After  all,  we  are 
all  inwardly  loyal  to  our  human  heritage,  and 
no  matter  how  emancipated  we  think  we  are, 
we  like  our  houses  to  look  a  little  like  those 
of  our  ancestors,  and  our  furniture  to  at 
least  remind  us  of  the  furniture  we  were 
brought  up  with.  Few  of  us  can  be  entirely 
happy  living  in  a  house  which  looks,  more 
than  anything  else,  like  an  exhibition  booth  at 
a  fair. 

Imagination  is  too  often  confused  with 
radicalism  in  art,  and  while  radicalism 
"imagines,"  it  too  often  "imagines  a  vain 
thing."  But  imagination  is  delightful  and 
leads  to  the  happiest  of  results  when  it  is  such 


Photographs  by  Jorge  J  ex 
,.  Dull,  in  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 

more  trusted.  They  know  a  lot  of  effective 
and  unusual  devices  and  variations  in  design 
and  construction  that  long  practice  makes 
them  not  even  dare  to  suggest  to  their  clients. 


Entrance  to  "Loblolly"  finely  designed  con- 
crete   porch 

Here,  quite  evidently,  there  was  a  cheerful 
kind  of  trust  in  the  architect,  and  not  too 
prejudiced  a  bias  as  to  this  or  that  style — • 
otherwise  the  result  could  scarce  have  been 
a  house  that  so  happily  partakes  of  the  country 
house  architects  of  France  and  England. 

There  is  more,  perhaps,  of  French  deriva- 
tion .than  of  English,  but  the  checkered  pat- 
tern of  the  brickwork  on  some  of  the  chim- 
neys and  gables  suggests  the  picturesque 
smaller  chateaux  and  farm  buildings  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  quoins  on  the  corners  of  the 
house  and  the  treatment  of  all  the  dormer 
windows  is  distinctly  French.  The  grouped 
casement  windows  seem  part  of  English  cot- 
tage architecture — yet,  in  so  individualistic  a 
blending  as  this  need  one  worry  about  mixed 
architectural  ancestry? 

An  interesting  reason  for  much  of  the  charm 
of  the  house  i9  its  use  of  stucco  and  brick  as 
fits  the  need  of  the  design  and  not  as  follow- 
ing any  arbitrary  assignment.  Materials 
should  be,  but  very  seldom  are,  used  in  this 
way,  like  the  colors  on  a  painter's  palette. 
Materials  should  express  design,  not  restrict 
it,  and  this  house  is  an  admirable  example  of 
the  results  of  a  certain  easy  informality  in 
the  use  of  materials.  The  warm  cream- 
colored  stucco,  which  predominates,  is  effec- 
tively set  off  by  the  dark  green  of  the  pines 
among  which  the  house  is  set — and  setting  is 
one  of  its  peculiar  charms.  With  sandhills 
all  around — sand  and  pine  trees — what  could 
be  more  logical  than  a  walled  garden,  and 
what  more  charming?  There  are  low  ter- 
races and  brick  walks,  a  few  arborvitae  trees 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


'Loblolly"  recalls  a  fine  small  chateau  in  France  with  its  walls  and  terraces  and  ever- 
green planting 
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An  interesting  detail  of  Mrs.  Dull's  house  showing  unusual    imagination    in   the    combination    of    concrete    and 
brick  construction,  in  the  roof  line  and  the  arched  doorways 
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Paging  Beauty  in  France 


<* 


Beauvais,  Campeigne,  Angouleme  Answer  the  Call  Under  the  Guidance  of  Samuel  Chamberlain's  Pencil 

By  MONSIEUR  GUY 


«^ ^^^    PAGE   of   drawings  will 
^y^^^p  evoke   curious   memories. 

^Lm^  Wh-V-   think   *'   as   l   sit 

j^^^^  here   writing,    it    is    Sun- 

^W  ^^^L^  day  morning,  the  hour  of 
^r  ^"^^^^^  High  Mass.  Now,  were 
I  in  Beauvais.  .  .  .  And,  before  I  knew  it, 
I  am  in  Beauvais,  and  not  writing  either, 
but  kneeling  way  up  in  the  cathedral,  before 
the  High  Altar.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the 
choir  of  Beauvais,  that  soars  in  an  almost  arro- 
gance of  aspiration,  sheer  heavenward?  .  .  . 
Forgive  me,  the  artist  neglected  to  set  it  on 
paper,  and  I — my  words  cannot.  It  is  best 
not  to  try. 

Perhaps  the  artist  was  right  after  all.  There 
are  things  which  we  should  not  attempt  to  set 
down,  and  maybe  we  are  wrong  to  celebrate 
everlastingly  the  highest.  For,  do  what  we 
will,  it  evades  us.  That  choir  of  Beauvais, 
for  instance.  We  can  kneel  before  it.  But 
take  pencil  or  pen,  set  down,  describe,  explain, 
evaluate.  .  .  .  It's  no  use.  Even  praise  is  stu- 
pid. It  tugs  at  the  heartstrings.  Better  kneel. 

That,  I  take  it,  is  what  the  artist  was  feel- 
ing, too,  when,  on  his  way  back  from  Mass 
perhaps,  he  drew  sketchbook  from  pocket  and 
made  that  charming  sketch  of  the  Hotel  des 
Balances.  France,  for  the  foreigner,  is  apt  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  isolated 
masterpieces.  He  journeys  from  one  to  the 
other,  crossing  the  space  between  with  half- 
closed  eyes  that  are  aware  of  nothing  but  a 
vague  picturesqueness.  He  tolerates  these  old 
houses  that  line  the  streets  to  right  and  left 
of  him.  Even,  as  he  is  in  holiday  mood,  he 
may  admit  their  charm,  as  everything  is  apt  to 
be  charming  in  a  foreign  country,  if  not  too 
inconvenient.  But,  be  sure,  he  will  not  stay  at 
our  Hotel  des  Balances.  Nor  will  he  sense 
that  it  and  the  cathedral  he  has  just  left  and 
all  the  fine  buildings  that  Baedeker  marks 
with  a  double  star  are  an  outgrowth  of  the 
same  architectural  genius.  And  because  he 
fails  to  sense  that,  he  will  have  missed  per- 
haps the  greatest  joy  of  traveling  in  an  old 
country.  He  will  not  truly  have  lived  with 
architecture — one    of    the    great    happinesses. 


n    no    need    of   a 
they     are     simple 


Living  with  architecture!  Does  this  sound 
like  an  empty  phrase?  It  is  not.  Among  so 
much  of  the  nonsense  and  half-sense  that  is 
talked  about  art,  it  is  one  of  the  few  realities. 
But  how,  you  ask,  can  one  live  with  so  austere 
and  impersonal  a  thing  as  architecture?  I 
reply  that  it  is  just  because  of  this  impersonal- 
ity that  the  relationship  is  so  precious.  In- 
timacy is  only  really  possible  on  a  basi9  of 
impersonality,  of  a  surrender,  that  is,  of  the 
too  intense  ego. 

But  these  things  stand 
metaphysical  explanation ; 
facts  susceptible  of 
instant  verification. 
The  more  one 
travels,  the  more 
one  studies,  the 
more  overwhelming 
comes  the  sense  that 
architecture  is  the 
one  vital  art  and  all 
the  other  visual  arts 
ribs  wantonly  torn 
out  of  her  side  yet 
still  subject  to  her 
laws.  Painting  one 
feels  more  and  more 
to  be  an  occasional 
art.  We  hang  the 
picture  on  our  wall 
and  half  a  dozen 
times  a  week,  when 
we  feel  the  need,  we 
look  up  at  it  and 
draw  pleasure  from 
its  response.  But 
architecture  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  In 
its  very  indifference 
to  us — an  external 
indifference     only, 

since  it  changes  with  every  hour  and  every 
season  for  our  pleasure  —  lies  its  greatest 
power.  It  is  a  symbol  of  growth — yet  with 
the  struggle  of  growth  and  its  pain,  of  calm 
and  strength.     It  is  inescapable,  like  life  itself. 

Oh,  it  is  good  to  wander  through  France, 


Hotel  Des  Balances,  Beauvais 
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An  architectural  detail  in  Angouleme 


as  our  artist  has  done,  making  not  the  Grand 
Tour,  but  unhurriedly  passing  from  town  to 
town,  stopping  where  fancy  prompts.  I  can 
picture  myself,  as  the  train  from  Avallon 
crossed  the  valley  of  the  Armancon,  dashing 
to  the  window,  not  knowing  even  the  name 
of  the  place,  but  catching  a  glimpse  of  old 
walls  and  towers,  of  houses  piled  one  above 
the  other  on  a  rock,  and  a  church  hidden 
among  these.  Would  I  not  seize  my  bag, 
change  all  my  plans  on  the  instant — and  for 
reward,  discover  Semur! 

Who  has  not  lived  in  a  hill  country  cannot 
easily  imagine  the 
life  that  there  can 
be  in  the  skyline  of 
rows  on  rows  of 
houses  built  round  a 
rock.  It  is  as 
though  one  took  a 
steel  blade  and  bent 
it  till  it  came  full 
circle.  Release  it 
and  it  will  spring 
back  straight  again. 
So  with  our  houses, 
bent  as  it  were 
round  the  cap  of  a 
hill.  One  has  the 
sense  that  some 
force  released,  they 
will  spring  back. 

We  do  not  build 
on  hills  now,  if  we 
can  help  it,  and  so 
our  architects  miss 
the  pleasure  of  plot- 
ting the  ground  so 
that  no  inch  is 
wasted,  building 
house  above  house, 
so  that  no  one  is 
permitted  to  obscure  its  neighbor;  seeing  each 
house,  not  as  a  separate  entity,  but  catching 
in  one  the  lines  that  spring  from  the  next, 
playing  with  them  and  throwing  them  up 
again,  to  be  caught  higher  and  higher,  till  the 
little  town  has  the  appearance,  not  of  a 
cluster  of  houses,  but  one  house,  of  a  living 
organic  whole. 

Such  a  town  is  Semur-en-Auxois,  built  on 
a  rock,  with  the  Armancon,  away  in  the  val- 
ley below,  almost  islanding  it. 

The  sketch  of  the  courtyard  at  Compiegne 
brings  back  memories,  less  of  Compiegne  it- 
self, than  of  the  thousand  courtyards  into 
which,  with  or  without  permission,  one  has 
poked  a  reverent  if  uninvited  head.  French 
courtyards,  Italian  courtyards.  Late  Renais- 
sance courtyards  hidden  back  in  uninviting 
streets  of  Perpignan.  Sienese  courtyards  of 
every  period — yet  all  stamped  with  the  archi- 
tectural genius  of  Siena — that  call  from 
either  hand  in  every  street  and  make  a  walk 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the  exploration  ground 
of  a  whole  day.  Memory  is  full  of  court- 
yards. Hotel  courtyards  where  one  sits  and 
takes  lunch — and  gradually  becomes  aware,  as 
the  cheese  arrives,  that  one  is  sitting  in  the 
courtyard  of  a  seventeenth  century  palace. 
Stranger  still,  courtyards — there  are  hundreds 
in  Paris  yet — where  a  wheelwright  or  a  black- 
smith plies  his  trade  and  has  walled  up  the 
cloistered  arches  to  house  his  implements  and 
materials,  wood,  coal — why,  I  have  seen  pigs 
housed    magnificently    in    sties    that    are    but 
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bricked  up  arches  of  a  Gothic  cloister!  Lord, 
what  wealth  a  mean  street  in  a  provincial 
French  town  may  possess — and,  for  very 
superfluity,  take  no  count  of. 

One  wonders  what  may  have  been  the  his- 
tory of  the  Soissons  courtyard  that  caught  our 
artist's  eye.  He  calls  it  a  courtyard,  you 
notice,  and  such  it  doubtless  is,  or  was  till 
recently.  But  before?  .  .  .  Way  back,  when 
it  was  built?  .  .  .  Not  even  in  France  did 
they  use  stones  like  those  for  the  house  of  a 
burgher.  And  why  the  heavy  buttresses? 
Not  to  support  that  light  wall  and  wooden 
roof  that  gapes"  now  skywards.  But  perhaps 
the  wall  is  not  so  light  as  it  seems.  One  can- 
not tell.  Were  the  new  windows  cut  through 
the  old  heavy  masonry?  Or  are  the  arches 
and  buttresses  all  that  remain  of  the  old 
Gothic  cloister?  A  cloister  church?  Per- 
haps our  artist  knows.  .  .  . 

But   now   he   makes   a   wide   sweep   south- 
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A  Niche  in  Soissons 


wards  to  Angouleme,  down  towards  the  heart 
of  the  Romanesque.  Oh,  the  lure  of  the 
Romanesque,  how  it  tugs  one  southwards  in 
the  quest  of  the  unexplored,  or  if  explored, 
unsolved.  It  is  full  of  questions  that  cry  for 
an  answer  and  receive  a  million — yet  none 
that  satisfy.  It  is  the  art  that  comprises  all 
the  arts  that  had  ever  been,  as  yet  not  wholly 
assimilated,  but  its  impress  stamped  on  them 
all.  Its  round  arches  and  walls  of  heavy 
masonry  that  support 
the  heavy  vaulted  roof 
proclaim  the  majesty 
of  God  and  the  reflect- 
ed dignity  of  man, 
even  as  the  soaring 
Gothic  man's  aspira- 
tion and  God's  mys- 
terious tenderness. 

The  double  arch 
that  our  artist  sketched 
recalls  memories  of 
many  southern  clois- 
ters, famous  cloisters 
like  those  of  Moissac 
and  Aries,  less  known, 
like  that  marvelous 
cloister  at  Elne,  in  the 
plain   of    Roussillon. 

The  contrast  be- 
tween a  Gothic  cloister 

and    a    Romanesque    is  •"^==~ 

more   subtle    than    one 
would     think.       After 

the  lightness  and  freedom  of  the  Gothic  one 
expect9  to  find  the  Romanesque  dignity — 
magnificent  in  a  cathedral — too  barbarically 
heavy  and  sombre  for  what  should  be  the 
friendly  intimacy  of  a  cloister.  Yet  it  is  not 
so.  The  contrast  is  rather  between  a  certain 
hduslichkeit — that  comfortable  German  word 
which  conveys  the  sense  and  smell  of  home — 
in  the  Romanesque  and  the  constant  and  in- 
tense sensation  as  of  striving  towards  God 
which  is  in  the  Gothic.  The  Romanesque 
architect,  you  see,  achieved  lightness  in  his 
own  way,  by  using  double  columns  to  bear  the 
heavy  rounded  arch. 


And  the  Romanesque,  in  its  best  examples, 
has  the  added  attraction  of  an  even  greater 
imaginative  fertility  in  the  sculptured  capitals, 
and  less  self-consciousness  in  the  adaptation  of 
natural  phenomena  to  strange  purposes.  The 
inverted  pyramids,  blunted  at  the  base,  which 
crown  the  double  columns  of  Moissac  and 
Elne  contain  scarcely  one  repeated  figure  or 
subject.  Even  the  columns  themselves  are 
sculptured,  hardly  two  alike.  The  effect  is  of  a 


A  courtyard  in  Compcigne 

transcendental  nursery  for  grown-ups,  all  the 
history  of  the  Bible  cut  in  stone. 

In  the  Angouleme  example  the  capitals  are 
conventional  and  the  sculptures  at  the  base  of 
the  columns.  The  arches  have  alas  been 
bricked  up  and  extraneous  sculptures  set  in 
the  wall.  It  is  a  pity,  for  the  true  feel  of  the 
Romanesque  is  not  there. 

A  page  of  drawings.  Lord,  how  they  set 
one  wishing  to  go  again  a-wandering.  But  if 
the  writer  must  stay  and  keep  house  awhile, 
maybe  the  gentle  reader  will  be  luckier;  will 
pack  his  bag  and  get  him  gone  on  an  architec- 
tural tour,  on  foot  in   the  South  of  France. 
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Sculpture  in  the  Gardens  of  the  World 

Illustrated  by  Recent  Examples  of  American  Sculpture  Shown  at  The  Architectural  League 
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^^^h^  HY     is     it     that     one 

^^^k^^Sf^^^      thinks    of    France,    in- 

^A   ^Bf        W     evitably?      Are    there 

^B     ^M      m      no     English     gardens, 

^  J\>f        more     intimate,     per- 

^^     v  haps    more    subtle 

even?      I   know   a-plenty.      And    even    if 

one  had  never  seen  them,  is  not  English 

poetry     full     of     them,     from     Andrew 

Marvell  to  T.  E.  Browne?     Why,  their 

very  names  are  poetry. 

But  what  a  shock  it  were  to  find,  be- 
sides flowers  and  flowering  herbs,  close- 
trimmed  lawns  and  close-trimmed  hedges, 
half  hidden  among  these,  an  amorino  or 
a  faun!  Have  no  fear,  you  will  not  so 
be  shocked.  They  are  proper  folk  in 
England,  and  do  not  waste  their  wits  on 
such  trifles.  If  it  be  a  private  garden, 
there  may  chance  to  be  a  sundial.  If 
public,  there  will  be  statues  of  -great 
men:  Wellington  on  horseback,  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Mr.  Pitt.  Memorials 
to  fighters,  memorials  to  statesmen. 
Such  are  considered  the  only  fit  subjects 
for  the  sculptor. 

And,  in  this  respect  at  least,  America 
is  very  like  England.  How  many  purely 
decorative  statues  are  there  in  New 
York?  I  can  think  of  only  one,  Karl 
Bitter's  Abundance  opposite  the  Plaza, 
and  I  imagine  that  not  even  so  charming 
a  work  as  that  went  through  without 
opposition. 

We    demand,    I    suppose,    that    art    be 
serious.     What,  asks  the  venerable  presi- 
dent of  the  worshipful  committee  whose 
sanction  is  required,  is  the  message  of  this 
piece  of  statuary?    And  if  the  work  hap- 
pen to  be  a  Venus,  or  an  amorino,  or  a 
Pan,    be    the    Venus 
never     so     pudic, 
the     Pan     never     so 
wrapped    up     in     his 
music    to    the    exclu- 
sion of  his  other  in- 
terests, the  question  is 
not     too     easy     to 
answer.      To    say 
"Beauty"      is      fatal. 
Beauty   got   into   bad 
company    some    time 
ago,   and   was   rather 
violently    rescued    by 
the    moralists.     Since 
which  time  she  seems 
to  hover  between  the 
unpleasant      extremes 
of    vice    and    virtue. 
She    is   either   Moral 
Beauty,   or  she   isn't. 
In     either     case     the 
message   is   apt   to  be 
painfully  clear. 

On  the  whole,  I 
think,  more  might  be 
done  for  that  sadly 
abused  lady,  Decora- 
tion. You  know  the 
tone  of  exquisite 
disparagement  with 
which  a  critic  —  we 
have  all  done  it — will 
observe  of  a  work  of 
art,  "Charming  —  er 
—  very  decorative." 
Rodin   used   the  very 


By  GUY  EGLINGTON 

phrase  to  Aristide  Maillol,  I  have  heard,  and 
called  forth  an  explosion  that  was  good  to 
hear:  "Decoratif:'  Mais  qu'est-ce  que  c'est 
que  la  decoration,  le  diable?  Decorative? 
But  what  the  devil  is  decoration?  You  give 
me  a  plot  of  ground,  so  long  by  so  wide,  or  a 


'Titania  and   Botton,"   a   vase   by   John   Gregory  for 
a  garden  at  Syosset,  Long  Island 


A  relief  ornament  by  G.  Cecere, 


of  the  prize  winners  at  the  American  Academy   in  Rome 


niche  in  the  facade  of  a  chateau  and  order  me 
to  make  a  work  in  sculpture  for  that  spot. 
Good.  I  make  a  work  in  sculpture  that  grows 
out  of  those  proportions.  Eh  bien,  c'est  deco- 
ratif,  ca!" 

And  then  Maillol,  it  being  one  of  those 
rare  moments  when  he  becomes  a  torrent 
of  Southern  eloquence,  went  on  to  ex- 
pound his  favorite  theme  that  not  only 
must  a  work  of  art  be  decorative,  that  is, 
be  made  to  a  certain  end,  to  lend  added 
beauty  to  a  given  spot,  but  the  sculptor 
must  know  where  he  is  at,  he  cannot 
stand,  a  law  to  himself.  Half  wistfully, 
he  painted  the  court  of  Francois  Ier,  when 
the  royal  sculptors  had  suites  and  ateliers 
at  Fontainebleau,  the  court  of  Louis  XIV, 
when  Versailles  and  Marly  were  built ; 
that  procession  of  monarchs  who,  what- 
ever else  they  may  have  done  of  good  or 
ill,  did  lay  out  France  like  a  garden,  and 
decorated  it. 

Sculpture  in  gardens.  Those  were  the 
days!  It  is  not  the  fashion,  I  suppose,  to 
admire  eighteenth  century  sculpture  now- 
adays, and  true  it  is  that  the  summit  of 
its  achievement  is  overtopped  by  other 
earlier  centuries.  But  its  level.  ...  It 
was  the  last  of  the  centuries  of  craftsman- 
ship, when  the  sculptor  was  given  a  job 
to  do,  and  did  it. 

Fashion  apart,  I  doubt  there  are  many 
sculptors  who,  with  Maillol,  wish  them- 
selves back  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Really,  that  conversation  between  the  two 
modern  giants  of  sculpture,  which  I  have 
recorded,  was  symptomatic.  Rodin  was, 
if  I  may  call  him  so,  the  last  of  the  great 
freelances,  a  freelance  by  conviction.  For 
him  sculpture  was  a  thing  quite  apart, 
independent  of  any 
other  art,  independ- 
ent of  place  and  sub- 
ject to  no  external 
restrictions.  Bour- 
delle,  who  worked 
with  him,  says  that 
he  had  no  architec- 
tural sense  whatever. 
When  working,  he 
saw  his  creation  as 
it  were  isolated  in 
space.  One  can  even 
go  further  and  say 
that  he  forgot  the 
whole  in  his  intense 
realization  of  the 
parts.  I  shall  never 
forget  that  first  as- 
tonishing visit  to  the 
Musee  Rodin.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I 
had  never  really  seen 
Rodin  before.  For 
after  I  had  wandered 
through  half  a  dozen 
rooms  I  found  that  I 
could  no  longer  see 
the  works  as  a  whole. 
The  necessary  mental 
adjustment  was  too 
great.  All  I  saw 
were  fragments. 
Here  a  hand.  There 
a  h  e  a  d.  A  thigh. 
The  play  of  muscles 
in  a  man's  back.   And 
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Garden  sculpture  by  Grace  Helen   Talbot 

it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  visiting  a  mag- 
nificent ruin  where  marvelous  fragments  of 
sculpture  had  been  badly  pieced  together  by 
a  nineteenth  century   restorer. 

"Too  much  liberty,  my  Lucio,  liberty,"  was 
Claudio's  lament — and  might  well  be  Rodin's, 
for  the  punishment  is  in  both  cases  the  same 
— loss  of  liberty.  Claudio  imprisoned  in  cell, 
Rodin  in  a  museum.  For  the  museum  is  a 
place  where  magnificent  fragments  that  have 
no  life  in  their  bones,  are  tenderly  housed. 

It  was  against  that  fate  that  Maillol 
rebelled  when  he  protested  against  Rodin's 
disparaging  "c'est  decoratif."  He  saw  then 
what  hundreds  of  others  are  seeing  now,  that 
absolute  liberty  means  for  the  sculptor  certain 
imprisonment,  away  from  the  light  and  air 
that  are  essential.  But  how  to  break  away? 
One  can't,  after  all,  select  a  site  no  matter 
where,  set  a  block  of  granite  or  marble  upon 
it,  and  proceed  happily  to  chisel  out  the  form 
that  is  fermenting  in  one's  brain.  Even  if  the 
marble  costs  nothing,  the  site  belongs  to  some- 
one. So  one  is  condemned  to  work  in  one's 
atelier,  chiseling  Heaven  knows  what  for  the 
Lord  knows  where.  How  can  vital  sculpture 
be  made  under  those  conditions?  In  the  end 
it  will  all  drift  inevitably  museumward.  .    .    . 

Maillol  has  solved  the  problem  for  him- 
self, I  think,  but  at  a  price  that  few  will  care 
to  pay.  At  the  expense  of  his  own  wealth  and 
fame — for  he  has  been  famous  now  for  nigh 
on  thirty  years,  yet  how  few  know  it — he  has 
stopped  the  museumward  drift.  His  works 
can  hardly  be  bought.      But  there   will   soon 


be  tew  towns  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  when-. 
on  the  finest  site  available,  you  will  not  find  a 
statue  of  his. 

So  much  for  the  artist's  point  of  view — 
and  I  will  not  apologize  for  the  seeming 
digression.  It  lies  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 
The  sculptor  cannot  work  out  of  the  air, 
creating  masterpieces  for  eventual  exhibition 
and  possible  sale,  any  more  than  the  architect 
can  build  a  house  and  ship  it  to  any  site  in 
any  part  of  the  country.  The  rage  for  liberty 
is  over.  There  can  never  he  vital  sculpture, 
unless  the  artist  knows  his  limitations  in  ad- 
vance, for  only  by  respecting  these  can  lie  hope 
that  his  work  will  stand. 

And  we!  Sculpture  in  gardens!  Why, 
even  in  England  it  does  me  good  to  see  the 
crowds  that  Hock,  every  holiday,  to  see  the 
Peter  Pan  in  Kensington  Gardens.  In  ten 
years  it  has  already  become  a  shrine.  No 
matter  what  hour  of  the  day  you  pass  you  will 
see  a  band  of  devotees  surrounding  it.  It  is  a 
new  thing  in  English  life,  as  it  would  be  in 
ours,  and  infinitely  charming. 

Multiply  this  solitary  oasis  by  a  thousand, 
and  you  are  in  France.  Every  public  garden, 
not  in  Paris  only,  but  throughout  the  older 
cities  of  France,  boasts  its  sculpture.     The  in- 


"The  Glint  of  the  Sea,"  life-size 
bronze  fountain,  by  Chester  Beach, 
winner  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  in 
Sculpture  at  the  Architectural  League 
Exhibit    of    1924. 


"Roses    of    Yesterday,"    memorial    sun    dial, 
by  Harriet  Frishmuth 

evitable  tedious  modern  statues  of  course,  com- 
memorating public  men,  but  besides,  the  older, 
those  charming  creations  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  all  the  mythology  of 
Greece  seen  through  eighteenth  century  eyes. 
Fontainebleau,  Versailles,  the  Tuileries.  .  .  . 

And  if  you  cannot  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  there  are  still,  fewer 
it  is  true,  Gothic  and  early  Renaissance 
statues  that  have  escaped  the  museum.  I  think 
of  the  Cluny  garden,  where  I  have  spent 
hours  on  hours  watching  the  play  of  light  on 
sculptured  stone.  A  work  in  sculpture,  you 
know,  is  dead  in  a  museum,  because  it  never 
changes.  But  in  a  garden  it  changes  hourly. 
It  takes  its  life  from  the  light,  and  as  the 
light  is  never  two  minutes  the  same  so  the 
figure  takes  from  minute  to  minute  new  life. 
With  every  season  it  puts  on  a  new  dress.  It 
has  a  spring  dress,  a  summer  dress,  an  autumn 
dress ;  and  in  winter,  if  the  snow  chances  to 
fall,  it  wears  perhaps  its  loveliest  dress  of  all. 
For  the  snow  is  itself  a  sculptor,  that  creates 
out  of  human  imperfection  a  new  and  perfect 
work  of  art. 

Let  us  have  sculpture  then,  not  in  museums 
only,  nor  yet  in  private  galleries,  but  in  our 
gardens,  too.  What  matter  if  sun  and  rain 
destroy  in  time  our  work.  It  will  at  the 
least  have  lived  for  a  season  and  given 
joy  to  thousands.  If  our  sculptors  build  well, 
their  work  will  outlive  many  generations,  and 
the  briefest  life  is  surely  better  than  a  time- 
less death. 
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The  Charm  of  the  Spanish  Setting 

Shown  in  the  Residence  of  Mrs.  E.  Clement  Wilson,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
By  DOROTHEA  DE  MERITTE  DUNLEA 


^  '^V*  ITUATED     in     a     residential 
£  J       district   of    Los   Angeles,    that 

«■  B^  commands  a  view  of  the  dis- 
^^^^^W  tant  mountains  and  the  nearer 
^^  ^J  Hollywood  foothills,  Mrs. 
/  Wilson's  home  has  the  correct 

semi-tropical  background  to  make  it  thor- 
oughly at  home  under  the  blue  of  southern 
skies.  Gigantic  palms  add  interest,  towering 
above  the  house  of  stucco  with  red  tile  roof, 
giving  an  air  of  permanence  and  the  dignity 
of  age  that  goes  with  an  Old  World  atmos- 
phere. 

The  formal  entrance,  approached  across 
velvety  lawns,  is  flanked  by  an  Italian  Cypress 
and  a  jar  of  terra  cotta,  placed  at  the  other 
side,  is  made  still  more  colorful  by  nastur- 
tiums, that  spill  blossoms  of  yellow,  red  and 
orange  down  to  the  floor,  paved  with  padre 
tile. 

Along  the  driveway  that  leads  past  the 
south  end  of  the  house,  coral  and  yellow  and 
pale-blue  flowers  have  been  planted.  And 
banked  against  the  house,  eugenia  with  its 
bronze-toned  foliage  has  been  blended  with 
veronica  of  several  kinds — silver-gray  leafed 
with  lavender  flowers,  wine,  and  ones  of  blue, 
to  make  a  symphony  of  cool  colors  near  the 
warmth  of  sunny  walls. 

Sunny  hours  are  most  enjoyable  in  a  court- 
yard, and  what  Spanish  house  could  live  with- 
out its  patio?  Of  interest  here  is  the  well, 
with    its    quaint    wrought-iron    frame    and    a 


A.  E.  Hanson,  Landscape  Architect 

The  residence  of  Mrs.  E.  Clement  Wilson,  Los  Angeles,  showing  the  terraces  and  concrete 

wall 


bucket  to  dip  water  from  the  cool  depths 
below.  Potted  plants  furnish  refreshing  ver- 
dure and  the  banana  tree  and  trailing  wistaria 
outside  the  gate  make   the  entrance   inviting. 


The  richly  planted  garden  about  Mrs.  Wilson's  home  with  the  wall  fount 
ground  and  a  lovely  little  Pan  piping  in  the  pool 


the  back- 


The  patio  on  the  north  side  of  the  house 
is  equally  inviting.  The  pool  with  a  basin 
of  deep  blue  is  walled  with  mosaics  of  yellow 
and  black,  banded  along  the  top  with  yellow, 
orange  and  blue  tiles.  Grass  borders  the 
walks  in  this  intimate  nook  and  baskets  of 
nasturtiums,  fastened  at  upper  story  windows, 
trail  bright-hued  blossoms  to  the  courtyard 
below.  Awnings  of  blue  and  yellow,  in  strips 
that  can  be  drawn  as  desired,  add  a  further 
note  of  gayety. 

From  the  north  patio,  to  enter  the  garden 
is  but  a  step,  through  iron  gates  of  delicate 
tracery.  Flowers  banked  against  the  walls, 
edging  the  walks,  growing  in  the  pool  itself — 
Pansies,  columbine,  St.  Johnswort,  amaryllis, 
and  agapanthus — yellow,  pink,  rose,  blue,  are 
more  gorgeous  here  than  any  Senorita's  scarf. 
Yet  a  nice  restraint  is  present  with  boxwood 
borders,  English  laurel,  and  trim  lawn  to  set 
off  this  picturesque  spot.  A  novelty,  also  here, 
is  a  putting  green,  especially  built  for  the 
"golfing  ones,"  on  a  knoll  at  the  forward  end 
of  the  garden. 

Water  introduced  into  a  garden  is  always 
pleasing  and  in  this  southern  garden  it  is 
doubly  so,  for  the  warmth  of  days  makes  the 
splash  of  a  fountain  delightful.  Besides  the 
pool  with  its  fountain  there  is  also  a  wall  foun- 
tain, and  this  shrine  has  been  bowered  with 
a  heavy  planting  of  shrubs.  Weeping  willows 
are/  here,  pittosporum,  dahlias,  asters,  and 
dwarf  chrysanthemums  to  brighten  the  dark 
mass  of  foliage. 

The  Joshua  tree,  the  palms  and  the  banana 
tree,  loaded  with  its  heavy  bunch  of  fruit, 
give  the  atmosphere  of  sunny  Spain.  Flag- 
stones of  cement,  broken  and  irregular,  pave 
the  service  yard,  and  heavy  walls  with  gates 
of  sturdy  build  and  primitive  simplicity,  en- 
close it.  Even  the  pots  of  terra  cotta,  atop 
the  walls,  were  designed  by  an  Indian  and 
hand-turned,  to  complete  in  detail  the  charm 
of  the  Spanish  setting.  The  result  is  a  rare 
harmony  between  the  house,  the  garden  and 
the  architectural  details  of  the  garden. 
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Entrance  to  Mrs.  Wilson's  home  showing  the  tiled  pool  in  the  entrance  court  with  concrete  garden  wall  and  wrought  iron  gate. 
The  planting  about  the  entrance  is  formal  to  the  point  of  being  architectural,  greatly  adding  to  the  dignity  of  the  gateway 
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A  Young  Actor  from  Italy,  Memo  Benassi 

The  Term  "Genius"  Has  Been  Applied  to  the  Work  of  This  Young  Man  in  His  Extraordinarily  Fine 

Performances  During  the  Duse  Season 
By  ARTHUR  WILLIAM  ROW 


4' 


! 


^«^  EMO  BENASSI  has  been 
^^^^■^^^  described  by  some  Ameri- 
^m  H  ^A  can  critics  as  a  genius.  To 
H  ■  U  act  with  Duse  is  to  bask 
^^^^^^^^F  in  reflected  glory,  also  the 
"^^^  ^^*\    inspiration  devolved  from 

such  an  experience  is  anything  but  negligible. 
An  artist  would  be  stone  not  to  be  trans- 
formed from  such  a  contact.  Inevitably  he 
must  be  of  the  same  ether  or  Duse  would  not 
tolerate  his  presence.  In 
her  benign  and  ineffable 
way  she  seems  to  regard 
this  Italian  boy  with  real 
solicitude  and  affection. 
She  takes  calls  alone  with 
him  and  gently  pushes 
him  forward  and  he  as 
decidedly  steps  back.  It 
is  inspiring  to  see  them 
and  their  attitude  to- 
ward each  other. 

He  is  cf  course  trained 
thoroughly  in  the  Conti- 
nental school.  This  alone 
might  make  him  appear  a 
genius  to  American 
critics. 

Despite  all  these  ad- 
vantages, Benassi  looms 
up  a9  a  sensitive  yet  virile 
actor  with  unusual  sensi- 
bility, insight  and  tech- 
nical control.  He  has  a 
fine  masque  —  handsome, 
clear  cut,  yet  full  of 
strength  and  character. 
In  the  sailor  in  the  "Lady 
from  the  Sea"  he  symbol- 
ized the  ocean;  its  vast 
shores,  its  turbulent  sur- 
face, undertows,  foam 
and  seething  forces,  its 
lure  and  its  dangers, 
above  all  its  glistening 
beauty  and  fascination 
and  adolescent  charm.  He 
made  you  feel  what  dis- 
turbed Elida  almost  to 
the  point  of  insanity. 

It  is  said  the  role  of 
Oswald  is  actor-proof. 
Mary  Shaw  once  told  me 
that  all  actors  who  play 
it  are  at  once  called  great. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  gave 
a  well-nigh  perfect  performance — a  picture  of 
vigorous  young  manhood  yet  full  of  the 
artist's  poetry  and  extreme  sensibility  reach- 
ing into  morbid  introspection.  The  relation 
between  mother  and  son  I  have  never  seen 
more  poignantly  exposed  or  expressed.  It 
was  heartrending.  He  made  Oswald  an 
adolescent  artist  bursting  with  dreams  un- 
expressed. 

The  final  scene  of  horror  he  managed  to 
suggest  without  doing  it  to  the  disgusting  de- 
gree of  some  actors  who  think  such  clinical 
displays  necessary  to  impress  an  audience. 

In  "Cossa  Sia"  Benassi  showed  himself 
capable  of  realizing  real  characterization  as 
well  as  juvenile  and  romantic  actor; — the  in- 
solent youth  overflowing  with  joie  de  vivre, 
brutal,  primitive,  utterly  heartless  and  devoid 
of  soul — a  graphic  and  compelling  portrait. 
In    the    final    play    of    Duse's    repertoire, 


D'Annunzio's  "The  Dead  City,"  he  won  an 
ovation  from  the  audience.  His  scene  of  con- 
fession of  the  curse  with  which  he  wa9  inflicted 
was  of  interminable  length,  yet  he  played  with 
such  variety  of  emotion  that  he  worked  the 
immense  audience  up  to  a  furore  of  enthu- 
siasm. It  was  a  tour  de  force  and  this  ex- 
traordinary young  Italian  was  not  found 
wanting. 

He  was  born  in   Milano.     His  family  are 


Memo  Benassi,  the  young  Italian  actor  who  played  lead  with  Duse  during  her  American 
tour  and  won  for  himself  a  definite  position  on  the  more  serious  stage 


not  artistic  and  have  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  stage.  America  confuses  and  wear- 
ies him  in  its  eternal,  frantic  rush  and  he  con- 
fesses he  is  tired  all  the  time. 

Memo  Benassi  i9  the  most  youthful  sensa- 
tion of  the  dramatic  season.  He  is  only  26, 
yet  already  he  has  acted  three  successive  sea- 
sons with  Duse  and  as  many  more  with  No- 
velli,  that  other  luminary  of  the  Italian  stage, 
also  an  artist  known  the  world  over.  He 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  pupil  of  Duse,  whom 
he  frankly  adores.  All  his  conversation  is 
punctuated  with  expressions  of  his  regard  for 
her,  accompanied  by  the  free,  electric,  graphic 
gestures  of  the  Italian.  He  is  Latin  to  the 
core  and  a  creature  of  fire  and  temperament 
and  sensitive  as  a  zephyr.  He  returns  here 
in  March  after  the  expiration  of  his  contract 
with  Duse.  He  has  been  deluged  with  offers 
to  act  and  also  to  appear  in  motion  pictures. 


He  does  not  care  whether  he  appears  in  com- 
edy or  tragedy,  as  long  as  it  is  modern  drama. 
The  classics  do  not  intrigue  him.  In  Europe 
he  acted  also  with  Jacconi  and  Irma  and 
Ermina  Grammatica.  "The  Closed  Door," 
in  which  he  acts  the  leading  role,  was  written 
for  him  and  in  which  he  scored  his  greatest 
success  in  Europe.  After  each  performance 
crowds  used  to  wait  for  him  at  the  stage  door. 
He  has  also  appeared  in  many  moving  pictures 
in  Europe.  He  has  a  voice 
of  great  power  that  can 
be  also  modulated  to  the 
utmost  tenderness. 

Word  has  come  from 
California  that  he  has 
been  released  from  his 
obligations  to  support  the 
adored  Duse  and  ha9  suc- 
cumbed again  to  the  lure 
of  the  films  and  is  even 
now  at  work  on  a  new 
one.  This  is  good  news 
for  the  American  stage. 
The  jeune  premier  is  a 
scarce  article.  And  when 
it  comes  to  young  artists 
trained  in  the  Continental 
school  they  are  indeed  a 
rarity.  Henry  Miller  has 
made  him  an  offer  to  act 
in  English.  Whether  he 
will  bear  transplanting 
remains  to  be  seen.  It 
does  not  always  follow. 
Lou  Tellegen  has  never 
quite  duplicated  in  Eng- 
lish the  success  he 
achieved  in  French  in 
the  support  of  Sarah 
Bernhardt. 

The  Italian  language 
may  be  his  metier  as  the 
English  language  decided- 
ly was  not  Bernhardt's. 
The  combination  of  Sarah 
and  the  English  language 
was  weird  when  she  at- 
tempted it  in  a  sketch  at 
the  Empire  Theatre.  She 
instantly  in  some  way  be- 
came old  and  ugly  and 
commonplace.  It  was  a 
curiou9  effect.  A  lan- 
guage has  an  ether. 
Italian  may  be  the  zone 
that  means  breath,  life  and  charm  for 
Benassi. 

He  loves  American  audiences,  but  thinks 
the  fever  and  tempo  of  our  lives  quite  im- 
possible for  the  truest  artistic  endeavor  and 
results.  Benassi  is  a  bit  of  Italy — graphic — 
full  of  color  and  temperamental  and  exquisite 
gestures  that  outline  and  paint  and  model  his 
emotions  and  thoughts.  In  the  three  talks  I 
had  with  him  he  convinced  me  that  his  charm 
was  essentially  the  allure  of  Italy. 

An  artist  is  so  often  like  a  jewel — the  set- 
ting is  all.  This  they  often  forget.  We  see  it 
in  the  sudden  rise  of  youths  comparatively  un- 
known when  they  have  honors  thrust  upon 
them  which  they  cannot  embrace.  Stripped  of 
the  association  of  a  supreme  artist  like  Duse 
or  Bernhardt — minus  their  mother  tongue — 
bereft  of  a  sympathetic  role — all  this  spells 
disaster  and   down    tumbles   the   new   "star." 
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Perfume  as  an  Influence  on  Personality 

Shall  We  Concoct  a  Special  Scent  for  Each  Individuality? 
By  MADAME  MARGUERITE  D'ALVAREZ 


I  HAVE  been  singing  this  season  a 
charming  little  song  by  the  Eng- 
lish composer  Bantock,  called 
"When  I  Was  a  Child  in  Yung 
Yang."  It  is  a  simple  song  with 
an  accompaniment  decidedly  mod- 
ern and  at  the  same  time  melodious.  It  has  a 
way  of  affecting  me  when  I  sing  it,  quite  be- 
yond my  will  and  I  have  noticed,  through  that 
exquisite  something  that  it  does  to  me,  my  audi- 
ences are  touched  much  in  the  same  manner. 
It  came  to  me  one  night,  not 
so  long  ago,  when  I  was  sing- 
ing it — it  seemed  that  I  was 
enveloped  for  the  moment  in 
a  sort  of  melodic  perfume,  as 
though  I  were  temporarily  at- 
tuned to  an  exquisite  odeur, 
almost  indefinable,  with  a 
fleeting  echo  of  something 
finely  smooth  like  jasmine,  or 
a  rare  ylang  ylang.  There  is 
always  a  peculiar  silence  after 
this  song,  almost  a  hush,  and 
I  feel  for  the  moment  hazily 
petulant.  I  have  no  desire  for 
the  applause  which  must  pierce 
that  veil  of  fragrance  that  is 
about  me,  and  thus  destroy  it. 
If  there  is  actually  a  reaction 
of  the  brain  to  odor  notes,  it 
is  when  I  am  singing  this  song 
that  I  feel  it! 

Perfume  has  always  played 
an  important  part  in  my  life. 
When  a  little  child,  I  instinc- 
tively sought  out  certain  flow- 
ers in  my  mother's  garden. 
The  flowers  that  gave  forth 
an  aroma  quite  narcotic  held 
a  special  lure  for  me,  such  as 
the  narcissus -which  grows  so 
exquisitely  near  Nice.  In  our 
English  garden  there  grew  at 
one  end  a  little  magnolia  tree. 
When  it  blossomed  in  the 
springtime  it  was  my  delight 
to  lie  under  it  and  dream, 
breathing  with  ecstasy  its 
wonderful  fragrance.  I  did 
not  know,  until  later  when  I 
studied  perfumes,  that  the 
white  magnolia  flower  ex- 
hales an  exotic  aroma  that 
resembles  a  rather  poignant 
odor  not  unlike  ylang  ylang! 

At  a  very  early  age  I  remembered  indi- 
viduals— both  men  and  women — not  so  much 
by  what  they  said  to  me,  or  how  they  appeared 
when  they  spoke,  or  even  by  the  colors  of 
their  clothes — and  most  children  do  associate 
colors  with  individuals — but  by  an  imagina- 
tive process  of  relating  them  to  an  odor!  In 
other  words,  through  my  imagination  I  sup- 
plemented or  complemented,  as  I  wished,  the 
personalities  of  certain  persons  with  direct 
.fragrances.  I  have  since  noticed  that  women 
of  apparently  brusque  bearing  are  rather  soft- 
ened in  the  effect  they  create  upon  others, 
wdien  they  have  found  and  use  the  correct 
perfume.  I  believe  that  the  woman  who  is 
timid  and  shy  can  really  gather  unto  herself 
a  positive  quality  of  courage,  if  she,  too,  in 
selecting  her  scent,  will  carefully  consider  her 
deficiencies.  It  is  odd,  is  it  not,  that  the  aver- 
age woman  will  give  the  required  amount  of 
time  in   the  arrangement  of  her  appearance? 


She  will  not  select  a  hat  hurriedly,  neither 
will  she  choose  a  gown  thoughtlessly.  Yet, 
when  it  comes  to  her  perfume,  the  average 
woman  invariably  buys  those  perfumes  which 
her  friends  have  found  to  their  liking! 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  explain  the  frag- 
mentary beginning  and  later  development  of 
ideas  that  become  a  fetish  to  me.  As  I  grew 
older  I  tried  to  analyze  and  understand  my 
feeling  for  perfumes.  But  we  of  the  West 
are  rather  direct  in  our  mental  processes,  and 
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I  was  not  subtle  enough  with  myself,  at  first, 
to  appreciate  the  minor  and  apparently  extra- 
neous influences  that  affected  me. 

My  passion  for  perfume  grew.  As  my 
olfactory  nerves  are  naturally  very  sensitive, 
the  wrong  perfume  upon  any  one  of  my  friends 
annoyed  me.  I  became  avid  for  information 
regarding  perfumes.  Alas,  there  is  very  little 
written  upon  this  mysterious  subject! 

I  am  especially  interested  in  the  psychology 
of  fragrance.  The  Orientals  believe  that 
power  lies  in  a  whiff  of  perfume  to  sway 
one's  thoughts  and  desires  in  this  direction 
or  that.  Why  not?  It  is  my  belief  that  a 
woman  may  add  to  her  charm  by  using 
a  subtly  harmonious  perfume.  When  my 
mother  was  young,  it  was  not  considered  un- 
usual for  a  girl  to  spend  her  first  thousand 
francs  with  her  perfumer.  Of  course,  she 
went  to  an  individualist,  one  who  would  con- 
coct a  new  scent  for  her  alone.     He  would 


study  her  for  a  time,  finding  out  her  likes  and 
dislikes,  her  mode  of  dress,  her  manner,  how 
she  walked — and  voila!  There  appeared  a 
sweet-smelling  liquid  bottled  especially  for 
Mademoiselle,  descriptive  of  her  personality. 
Is  it  not  a  charming  idea? 

The  study  of  perfumes  is  fascinating  in 
that  it  inspires  the  imagination  to  fragrant 
flights.  It  is  not  unlike  the  desire  one  has 
to  color  the  tones  of  the  voice  just  so,  in  order 
to  achieve  an  emotional  vibration.  The  little 
tales  that  attend  certain  prod- 
ucts ...  the  stories  about 
the  red  rose,  for  example. 
This  rose  became  red,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancients,  because 
Venus  trod  upon  a  thorn 
which  drew  her  blood,  when 
Mars  pursued  her  in  a  fit  of 
righteous  anger.  Another 
story  is  that  the  rose  wa9  col- 
ored through  the  carelessness 
of  Cupid,  who  spilled  a  drop 
of  nectar  at  the  feast  of  the 
gods.  But  I  rather  like  the 
more  sturdy  tale  of  the  Turks, 
who  seriously  insist,  in  an 
earthy  way,  that  the  red  rose 
drew  its  color  from  the  sweat 
of  Mahomet !  There's  real- 
ism for  you! 

As  for  myself,  I  crave  a  less 
floral  odor,  something  more 
inciting  to  the  imagination 
than  rose.  An  Ambre,  coming 
from  the  earth,  with  its  deep, 
flexible  odor  that  half  soothes, 
half  enlivens.  Surely  this  is 
the  odor  that  Debussy  felt 
when  he  composed  "La  Chev- 
elure" ! 

All  the  important  events  of 
my  life  are  associated  in  my 
memory  with  fragrance.  All 
the  happiness  of  love,  all 
the  moments  of  success  and 
achievement  are  paralleled  in 
retrospect  with  some  poignant 
scent.  When  I  think  of  this 
it  recalls  a  paragraph  from 
"Parfum  de  Jeunesse,"  one  of 
the  exquisite  essays  in  Lafca- 
dio  Hearn's  "Exotics  and 
Retrospectives." 

"Like  the  feeling  awakened 
by  beauty,"  he  wrote,  "the 
pleasure  of  odor  is  a  pleasure  of  remem- 
brance— is  the  magical  appeal  of  sensation  to 
countless  memories  of  countless  lives.  The 
scent  of  a  blossom  evokes  the  ghosts  of  feel- 
ings experienced  in  millions  of  millions  of 
unrecorded  springs." 

One's  perfumes  should  be  as  photographic 
as  one's  picture.  It  should  have  the  lure  of 
all  that  is  most  appealing  in  the  character;  it 
should  create  warmth  and  understanding,  and 
in  permeating  the  atmosphere,  be  something 
of  the  reflection  of  one's  very  soul!  It  can 
have  all  the  harmony  of  music,  all  the  rhythm 
of  poetry,  all  the  intense  beauty  of  life  itself. 
For  the  study  of  lovely  odors  is  an  adventure. 
It  is  another  channel  through  which  may  be 
gained  an  appreciation  of  beauty  in  a  new, 
exotic  form.  In  experimenting,  in  blending 
and  mixing  various  combinations,  I  feel  not 
unlike  the  alchemist  of  medieval  times — it  is 
so  fascinating,  this  creation  of  a  golden  odor. 
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Romany  Russe 

The  Russian  Gypsies  and  Their  Turbulent  Folk  Music 
By  SAMUEL  CHOTZINOFF 


-— ^-      ^•""rr"rn    else   passes 

^^t^^^l^^fc   away  this     changing 

^A    ^Bf        ■  world,  the  Gypsies  remain. 

^B     ^B       m     True,  they  no  longer  roam 

%V%>X      through  country  road9  and 
"""  villages  in   the  old,  pictur- 

esque, covered  caravans,  which,  dust-covered, 
swaying  creakily  from  side  to  side,  would  in- 
duce dreamy  speculations,  aimless  as  the  cor- 
tege that  was  passing.  The  automobile,  which 
has  succeeded  the  covered 
wagon,  induces  no  specula- 
tion, certainly  not  dreamy, 
nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  aim- 
less. It  is  bent  on  its  desti- 
nation. The  man  who  guides 
it  bends  with  it  to  its  purpose. 
Nature  flies  toward  him  un- 
ceasingly and  vanishes  just 
beyond  his  ears.  He  is  always 
alert  and  one-thoughted,  fol- 
lowing the  convolutions  of 
the  blue-polished  road. 

The  gypsy  waggoner  would 
loll  in  his  seat,  acquaint  him- 
self lazily  with  the  slow- 
moving  panorama ;  or,  relin- 
quishing altogether  his  loose 
hold  on  the  reins,  stretch  out 
on  the  seat  and  doze  in  the 
summer  heat.  Nevertheless, 
gypsies  are  gypsies  even  in 
automobiles,  and  no  one  can 
behold  them  without  a  stir- 
ring of  romantic  emotions. 

There  is  a  desire,  at  some 
period  of  one's  life,  to  run 
away  to  the  gypsies.  In  child- 
hood, when  one  lives  in  a 
dream  world,  the  gypsies  vie 
with  the  traveling  circus  as 
a  refuge  from  the  burden- 
some shackles  of  a  routine 
world.  Maggie  Tulliver  runs 
away  to  the  gypsies  to  escape, 
if  I  remember,  some  fierce  in- 
justice and  is  disillusioned  on 
being  made  to  eat  cold  bacon. 
For  every  actual  capitulation 
to  a  childish  wanderlust  like 
Maggie's,  how  many  childish 
dreams  are  scattered  by  the 
morning  sun ! 

All  of  the  gypsy  genius  is 
distilled  into  one  art — music. 
Like  all  life  which  is  peripatetic,  there  is  no 
desire  for  anything  static — there  is  no  room 
for  anything  ponderable.  Life  must  be  kept 
fluent.  There  is  no  time  to  form  associa- 
tions, develop  impressions.  There  is  only 
time,  in  the  intervals  of  labor,  for  amusement, 
for  the  powerful  urge  of  self-expression  in 
unpremeditated  improvisation,  and  music 
alone,  of  all  the  arts,  is  as  vague,  as  wander- 
ing, as  inconsequential  as  their  own  perambu- 
lating lives. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  gypsy 
music  is  not  passionate,  because  it  is  vague 
and  wandering,  or  that  their  lives,  being  aim- 
less, are  not  intense.     Choosing  to  renounce 


almost  terrifying  to  one  used  to  cultivated  art. 
Abandon  to  joy  and  sorrow  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  gypsies  of  all  countries.  Yet  they 
have  not  escaped  the  stamp  of  nationalism. 
Except  for  this  community  of  wild  abandon- 
ment, the  music  of  the  Magyar  gypsy  is  as 
different  from  the  Russian  as  the  cultivated 
art  of  the  two  nations.  The  Hungarian 
gypsy  is  still  a  Hungarian,  and  his  darkest 
moments  are  not  too  serious.      He  is  always 


Chmara,  a  Russian  musician  and  a  lover  of  gypsy  dance  music 


ready  to  break  into  a  dance,  and,  like  a  child, 
he  smiles  through  his  tears.  The  Russian, 
too,  breaks  into  a  dance,  but  it  is  only  an 
acceleration  of  his  sadness,  a  dance  macabre 
under  a  threatening  sky.  All  gypsies  are  fa- 
talists, but  the  Russian  gypsy  is  a  misanthropic 
one.  Life  is  in  all  aspects  tragic:  he  alone,  of 
all  the  Russians,  elects  to  meet  fate  not  quies- 
cent, not  stationary,  but  aggressively  and  on 
the  highroad.     It  is  revolt,  without  hope. 

It  would  appear  strange  that  Russian  com- 
posers have  not  utilized  their  native  gypsy 
songs  in  the  building  up  of  a  national  music. 
The  peasant  tunes  have  been  their  mainstay, 
and,  in  the  case  of  Moussorgsky,  the  Russian 
Gregorian  chant  in  addition. 


the  world  which,  by  its  sheer  dimensions,  di-  Gregorian  chant  in  addition.     Yet,  in  all  re 

lutes  the   full  strength   of   one's  desires,   the  spects   but  one   the  gypsy  music   is  superior, 

gypsy,  in  his  wandering  isolation,  retains  his  The  peasant  tune,  expressing  comprehensively 

passions  at  white   heat.      This  passion  glows  the  soul  of  the  vast  majority  of  Russians,  is 

lambent  m   the  most   rambling  gypsy   recita-  necessarily  regular  and  therefore  fit  material 

tive:   in   the   more  concentrated   examples   of  for  symphonic  development  or  operatic  elabo- 

tne  gypsy  song  it  leaps  up  with  a  directness  ration.     The  gypsy  song  is  the   utterance  of 


such  a  small  segment  of  the  nation  that  it 
becomes,  in  proportion,  the  expression  of  an 
individual — peculiar  and  different.  For  the 
cultivated  Russian  they  hold  a  strange  and 
beautiful  fascination.  Their  intimate  and 
direct  appeal  touches  the  shy  and  secret  soul. 
It  is  the  fierce  pleasure  of  exposing  one's  hurt 
to  the  air.  For  the  minor  sorrows,  where  the 
healing  power  of  more  universal  art  would 
fail,  they  afford  a  soothing  intoxication. 

In  "The  Living  Corpse," 
known  in  this  country  as 
"Redemption,"  Tolstoi  causes 
his  hero,  a  nobleman  restive 
under  the  complex,  hypocriti- 
cal civilization  of  our  time,  to 
leave  his  family  to  stay  with 
neighboring  gypsies.  In  the 
frankly  passionate  love  of  a 
gypsy  girl  he  finds  a  delight 
he  had  not  known  in  the  love 
of  civilized  women,  and  in  the 
exotic  gypsy  choruses  an  in- 
toxication not  to  be  obtained 
from  the  rarest  wine. 

Those  who  saw  Mr.  Hop- 
kins' beautiful  production  of 
"Redemption"  in  New  York 
will  remember  the  haunting 
beauty  of  the  gypsy  chorus. 
This  was,  I  believe,  the  first 
public  presentation  of  gypsy 
music  in  America. 

Mr.  Balieff  introduced 
some  charming  specimens  in 
his  "Chauve  Souris"  several 
years  later.  But  these  scattered 
performances  were  hardly  rep- 
resentative and  it  remained  for 
the  brilliant  Russian  painter 
Remissof  to  present,  in  his 
Club  Petrouchka,  a  full 
chorus  of  real  gypsies  in  a  rep- 
ertoire of  the  finest  songs  and 
choruses  extant. 

Individually,  the  voices  of 
this  choir  were  not  remark- 
able. The  beginning  verse  of 
a  song  was  sung  solo  by  the 
better  voices  alternately. 
These  better  voices  sounded 
strident,  shrill,  enshrouding 
certain  notes  in  a  falsetto 
quite  indescribable  and  pecu- 
liarly gypsy.  In  the  delivery 
of  the  song  they  achieved  a  freedom  and  flexi- 
bility, a  jauntiness  that  brought  out  admirably 
all  characteristic  qualities  of  the  music.  The 
full  chorus  that  presently  joined  in,  with  rich, 
poignant  harmonies  over  a  dry,  brittle,  tink- 
ling of  guitars,  sounded  neither  harsh  nor 
strident,  as  if,  in  concert,  each  voice  had 
dropped  its  imperfections.  In  pianissimo,  espe- 
cially, the  charmed  globes  of  sound  seemed 
the  very  height  of  musical  sensation.  If  this 
was  the  music  he  found,  Tolstoi's  jaded  hero 
achieved  the  intoxication  he  was  seeking. 

Excellent  as  these  singers  are  in  themselves, 
it  was  the  spirit  and  authority  of  their  leader 
which  unified  a  performance  of  music  so 
sheerly  improvisational,  for  it  is  a  fact  that 
no  two  gypsies  ever  sing  the  same  tune 
alike. 

Alexander  or  Sascha  Chmara  by  name,  pre- 
sides over  his  troupe  in  a  manner  which  might 
be    a    combination    of     Svengali     and    some 
(Continued  on  page  71) 
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The  Newport  House  of  Edson  Bradley 

Executed  in   the  Style  of  an   Old    Manor   House   in    Normandy 


By  HOWARD  GRKKM  TA 


^^^^^^^  HIS    house   will   be,   when   complete,   a 
f   £  study   in  archaeology   of  an  architect's 

M       ^^^  own  work.     In  many  instances  o\\  ners 
^L  U  have   leaned  toward  examples  of  Eng- 

^^^^^Jr  lish  or  Continental  Architecture  in  the 
design  of  country  seats  which  have  in- 
spired more  or  less  exact  copies,  and  in  many  instances 
these  have  fitted  into  alien  surroundings  with  a  certain 
felicity.  Modern  sentiment  in  design  abroad  rather 
scores  our  archaeological  tendencies  as  reactionary  and 
unproductive  of  progress  in  art,  and  in  architecture. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  present  progress  in  art, 
nor  has  there  been  relative  progress  for  centuries. 
What  is  evident  is  a  general  progress  in  appreciation 
of  beauty  and  things  of  the  spirit,  and  inspiration  de- 
rived from  monuments  of  the  past,  excelling  in  design 
and  in  craftsmanship,  have  been  responsible  for  this 
spiritual  growth  of  artistic  appreciation. 

In  1907  and  covering  a  period  of  four  or  five  years 
of  various  additions,  the  writer  altered  and  remodeled 
the  old  Gardiner  Hubbard  house  in  Washington,  on 
Dupont  Circle,  for  Mr.  Bradley.  The  existing  house, 
dating  from  the  early  seventies,  was  of  red  face  brick 
trimmed  with  sandstone  in  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  Mid-Victorian  manner  and  American  interpre- 
tation. The  alteration  adhered  to  the  lines  of  the 
existing  walls,  making  use  of  the  red  brick  and  intro- 
ducing limestone  as  a  trim  in  plain  or  ornamented 
courses,  quoins,  corbels,  cornices,  etc.,  with  carved  en- 
richment in  the  manner  of  the  French  Renaissance 
architecture,  where  the  Gothic  merged  into  the  classic 
detail  of  Italian  derivation.  Th»  use  of  stained  and 
other  leaded  glass  in  the  windows  contributed  to  the 
stylization  effect  of  the  ensemble.  The  house  might 
(Continued  on  Page  64) 


Howard  Greenley,  Architect 

The  house  of  Edson  Bradley;  at  Newport,  R.  I.     This  building   is  finished  in  chalk-white  stucco,   with  limestone   trim 

reminiscent  of  old  Normandy.     The  great  entrance  hall  is  shown  above  with  its  window  of  fourteenth  century  stained 

glass  and  its  high  gallery  of  carved  and  polychromed  oak  and  Spanish  chestnut.     This  beautiful  space  is  lighted  with 

hanging  wrought  iron  Mediteval  Italian   lanterns. 
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Ideal  of  the  New  York  Architectural  League  « 


The  Value  of  Bringing  Together  Architecture  and  the  Allied  Arts 


^^^^^  URING  the  past  fifty  years 
^^m^  ^^the  profession  of  architecture 
^Band  the  allied  arts  has  become 
jy  very  highly  specialized.  There 
^J^^^^^p  are  now  almost  innumerable 
branches  of  the  profession, 
including  the  many  diversified  lines  of  artistic 
endeavor  in  which  architects  find  their  highest 
individual  means  of  expression.  Indeed,  an 
artistic  rendition  of  a  certain  type  of  archi- 
tecture sometimes  will  suggest  the  name  of 
the  architect  to  one  who  is  conversant  with 
his  specialized  talent  or  genius.  This  may 
be  revealed  by  his  interpretation  of  a  favored 
architectural  type  or  by  a  peculiar  facility 
in  depicting  varied  types.  As  one  may  recog- 
nize a  Rembrandt  painting,  so,  too,  he  may 
sometimes  identify  the  author  of  a  master- 
piece in  architecture  which  is  to  be  placed 
with  other  arts  as  offering  a  free  range  of 
individual   expression. 

Moreover,  the  widest  diversity  has  come 
about  in  the  specialized  lines.  Sometimes 
they  seem  very  far  apart.  We  have  land- 
scape architecture,  now  recognized  as  a  dis- 
tinct calling  within  the  profession  of  archi- 
tecture, and  there  is  the  architect  who 
specializes  in  monumental  and  memorial 
work,  or  in  church  architecture.  Of  late 
years  factory  planning,  small  home  building 
and  the  construction  of  city  buildings  have 
all  tended  to  the  development  of  specialized 
work.  The  creation  of  murals  to  adorn  the 
interiors  of  public  or  private  edifices,  of  dec- 
orative mantels,  and  other  interior  decora- 
tions, including  objets  d'art  which  may  be 
considered  as  accessory  to  architecture,  of 
garden  and  other  ornamental  sculptures,  are 
now  all  recognized  as  coming  within  the  scope 
of  architectural  endeavor. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  illustrate  the 
advancement  and  diversity  of  the  profession 
than  to  mention  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Architectural  League  of  New  York  which 
displays  contemporaneous  works  in  all  of 
these  branches.  In  other  words  architecture 
has  grown  to  include  those  principal  elements 
which  make  for  beauty  and  harmony,  and 
express  the  purpose  of  an  edifice  in  its  sur- 
roundings, exterior  and  interior. 

But  while  differentiation  in  architecture 
has  been  going  on  steadily  for  fifty  years,  it 
has  been  accompanied  by  some  disadvantages. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  among  specialists 
to  follow  separate  paths.  Sometimes,  the 
paths  have  led  too  far  apart.  The  man  who 
first  took  his  way  from  the  high  road,  or 
who  perhaps  followed  one  of  the  great 
branches  of  the  road  itself,  may  have  lost 
sight  of  the  companions  with  whom  he 
started.  He  may  have  wandered  far  from 
the  main  trail,  and  his  successor  in  the  next 
generation  may  find  himself  still  further  from 
his  brothers  in  kindred  lines. 

It  is  the  high  hope  and  purpose  of  the 
Architectural  League  of  New  York  to  bring 
all  these  highly  specialized  branches  of  the 
profession  more  closely  together.  Art  flour- 
ishes on  imagery,  suggestion  and  contact  with 
the  work  of  others.  The  architectural  pro- 
fession no  less  than  other  departments  of 
the  fine  arts  is  stimulated  and  vivified  by  its 
impressions  of  other  artistic  works.  The 
creator  of  beautiful  objets  d'art,  or  of  dec- 
orative tiles  or  other  architectural  accessories 
for  the  home  is  encouraged  and  helped  by  the 


By  HARVEY  WILEY  CORBETT 

(President  of  the  Architectural  League  of  New  York) 

artistry  in  design  and  color  attained  by  the 
mural  painter  whose  work  also  comes  within 
the  scope  of  the  architectural  profession. 

While  I  am  convinced  that  all  branches 
of  architecture  and  those  accessory  to  archi- 
tecture have  advanced  further  in  America 
than  anyone  would  have  predicted,  it  is 
apparent  that  they  will  reach  still  greater 
accomplishment   through   coordination. 

While  specialization  in  the  profession  has 
tended  to  draw  apart  workers  in  this  field, 
it  has  also  resulted  in  improved  technique. 
The  technique  of  many  American  specialists  is 
of  a  very  high  order.  In  this  connection  the 
production  of  decorative  objects  for  the 
home,  which  are  considered  as  part  of  the 
profession,  now  show,  in  not  a  few  cases,  a 
highly  developed  craftsmanship.  The  Archi- 
tectural League,  recognizing  this  advance, 
has  placed  objets  d'art  upon  the  same  basis 
as  other  exhibits  shown  at  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion, in  that  they  must  pass  a  Jury  of  Award 
to  gain  admittance.  For  the  first  time  the 
League  this  year  bestowed  a  medal  for 
meritorious  work  in  the  advancement  of  the 
crafts. 

In  other  words  the  Architectural  League, 
in  constantly  striving  for  the  artistic  advance 
of  architecture  and  its  allied  arts,  believes 
much  can  be  accomplished  in  bringing  archi- 
tects together.  At  the  weekly  dinners  of  the 
League  there  are  many  sculptors,  and  artists, 
men  famous  as  etchers,  as  mural  painters,  and 
as  masters  in  the  plastic  art,  as  well  as  archi- 
tects whose  work  has  entitled  them  to  a  high 
position  in  their  fields. 

There  are  evenings  devoted  to  talks  on 
landscaping,  on  etching,  as  well  as  the  more 
prosaic  subject  of  building  problems,  realty 
values,  illumination  and  structural  materials. 
If  we  regarded  architecture  wholly  from 
a  structural  viewpoint,  or  wholly  as  a  build- 
ing problem,  if  the  architectural  profession 
as  a  whole  was  not  responsive  to  other  forms 
of  art,  if  it  failed  to  keep  in  contact  with 
other  artistic  achievements,  it  would  be  re- 
moved from  a  great  inspirational  source.  I 
know  that  the  meetings  of  the  Architectural 
League  which  bring  the  artists  (and  I  in- 
clude the  architects,  sculptors,  and  craftsmen 
among  them)  into  personal  touch  with  one 
another,  work  for  the  harmonious  union  of 
architecture  and  its  allied  branches. 

And  this  is  the  ideal  of  the  League:  That 
all  members  of  the  profession  may  enjoy  and 
profit  by  the  inspiration  of  one  another's  work, 
and  may  bring  into  their  specialized  line  the 
deepest  appreciation,  the  imagery  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  work  being  done  in  other  allied 
branches  of  the  profession. 

The  present  exhibition  of  the  Architectural 
League,  in  my  opinion,  offers  one  of  the  best 
means  of  testing  and  proving  the  real  value 
of  a  sound  cooperative  working  between  archi- 
tect, painter  and  sculptor.  Landscape  archi- 
tecture at  country  estates,  golf  clubs  and  insti- 
tutions are  exhibited  by  a  large  and  excellent 
variety  of  photographs.  In  one  fine  example 
of  a  golf  club  course  and  club  house,  the 
broad,  low  lines  of  the  club  house  itself 
seem  actually  to  flow  into,  merge  with,  and 
become  a  part  of  the  beautiful  rolling  land- 
scape. As  one  views  the  scene,  there  is  no 
perceptible  break  between  the  lines  of  the  land- 
scape and  those  of  the  club  house  which  sur- 
mounts a  low,  billowy  hill. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  color  is 
exemplified  admirably  by  Isabella  Pendleton 
whose  tulips  as  employed  in  landscape  archi- 
tecture reveal  not  only  a  garden  of  beauty 
but  also  an  artistic  appeal  that  may  well  have 
come  from  a  painter.  Her  Boxwood  Ter- 
race on  the  estate  of  Herbert  L.  Pratt  at 
Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  brings  forth  an  excellent 
comparison  of  plain  garden  architecture  and 
artistic  landscape  architecture.  These  land- 
scape exhibits  play  an  important  related  part 
in  nearly  every  phase  of  home  and  country 
architecture  (domestic  architecture).  It  is 
obviously  essential  that  to  successfully  har- 
monize with  the  building  architect's  work 
that  the  landscape  architect  must  make  a 
careful  study  of  the  plans,  getting  as  good  an 
idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  work  as  is  possible. 
This  closer  contact  has  resulted  in  recent 
years  in  splendid  estates.  The  residence  of 
Jay  F.  Carlisle  at  Islip,  Long  Island,  is  a 
characteristic  example  of  a  cooperative  working 
basis  between  architect,  sculptor  and  land- 
scape architect.  On  this  estate  are  to  be 
found  admirable  garden  sculptures  by  Mr. 
Chester  Beach  adorning  the  beautiful  land- 
scape done  by  Vitale,  Brinckerhoff  and 
Geiffert.  Mr.  Beach's  "Glint  of  the  Sea," 
by  the  way,  which  occupies  a  prominent  place 
in  the  present  exhibition  was  awarded  the 
1924  medal  of  the  Architectural  League. 
This  beautiful  fountain  piece  was  done  for 
the  estate  of  Wm.  J.  Mathewson,  Esq.,  at 
Lloyd's  Neck,  L.  I. 

The  mural  painter,  has,  no  doubt,  more 
reason  to  force  himself  into  the  spirit  of  the 
architect's  work  than  any  other  member  of 
the  allied  arts.  He  must  literally  breathe  this 
spirit  and  reveal  it  in  his  paintings.  He, 
actually,  is  required  to  look  behind  the 
builder's  plans  and  find  and  make  articulate 
the  thought  to  be  carried  out  in  the  work. 
Moreover,  the  muralist  must  cooperate  with 
the  architect. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  exacting  and 
inspired  spirit  of  cooperation  and  harmony 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  new  Cotton  Exchange 
Building  in  lower  New  York,  by  Donn  Bar- 
ber. In  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the 
Exchange  room  on  the  top  floor  of  the  build- 
ing is  a  beautiful  mural  representing  one  of 
the  world's  great  cotton  centers.  Simple  as 
the  desired  coordination  may  seem  when  one 
views  the  finished  result,  it  was,  according  to 
Mr.  Barber  and  to  Mr.  Ezra  Winter,  the 
painter,  one  of  the  most  difficult  works  in 
its  accomplishment.  The  placing  of  the 
paintings  required  a  great  deal  of  study,  and 
for  a  time  it  was  undecided  if  murals  were 
just  what  was  needed.  Indeed,  Mr.  Barber 
and  Mr.  Winter  may  reasonably  have  pon- 
dered the  problem  through  many  a  sleepless 
night  in  an  effort  to  effect  a  solution  that 
would  be  satisfactory  from  every  viewpoint. 
But  as  a  result  of  this  meeting  of  ideals, 
and  the  inspiration  it  stimulated,  a  view  of  the 
magnificent  exchange  room  not  only  pleases 
and  even  awes  the  visitor  by  its  artistry  in 
decoration  and  its  strength  as  an  architectural 
work,  but  its  four  corners  command  attention 
and  reveal  the  stupendous  world-wide  cotton 
industry,  which  is  controlled  in  that  room. 
The  purpose  of  the  Cotton  Exchange  Build- 
ing, and  its  world  significance,  are  strikingly 
expressed.  And  harmony  with  and  expression 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Distinguished  Details  in  Recent  American  Architecture 

A  Group  of  Pictures  from  the  Exhibition  of  the  Architectural  League 
of  New  York  for  1924 


Upjohn  &  ConabU,  Architects  Hobart  Upjohn,  Designer 

The    richness    of   antiquity    lingers    about    this    interesting    detail    of   the    Parish   House    for    Christ    Church    in    Raleigh,    N.    C 

The  cloister,  the  roofline,  the  groups  of  windows,  and  the  finely  proportioned  door,  all  express  a  genuine  architectural  ideal 
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Detail  showing  a  great  variety  of  interest  in  the 
construction  of  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Cuno's  house  at 
Meriden,  Conn.  This  house  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  Mr.  Frank  J.  Forster's  art  in  home 
building.  He  has  used  a  combination  of  mate- 
rials, each  one  exactly  suited  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  employed,  the  body  of  the  house, 
concrete  and  half-timber;  the  chimney  and  the 
low  walls,  shown  in  the  picture,  of  stone, 
beautifully  handled  and  the  roof  of  rich,  un- 
evenly cut  slate.  The  planting  is  pleasant  and 
appropriate 


At  the  right,  again,  we  have  an  excep- 
tionally interesting  combination  of 
materials,  so  well  brought  together 
that  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  house  is  rough  plaster,  or 
brick,  or  half-timber.  The  rugged, 
routed-out  rich  surface  has  the  effect 
of  antiquity,  an  effect  that  is  height- 
ened by  the  high  peaked  doorway  and 
the  sharp  little  roof  over  the  dormer 
window.  The  approach  to  the  house 
is  interesting  and  the  planting  good. 
This  house  for  Mr.  Francis  Nobbe 
was  built  at  St.  Albans,  L.  I.  C.  C. 
Wendehack,  Architect 


•        « 
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This  very  ricii  detail  «/  the  beautiful  Eliza- 
bethan house  at  Newport  was  designed  for  !\lr. 
Stuart  Duncan  by  John  Russell  Pope.  The 
variation  of  the  chimneys  reminds  one  of  some 
of  the  loveliest  old  Tudor  houses  and  the  un- 
expected bit  of  half-timber  in  the  upper  story, 
as  well  as  the  wood  carving  that  runs  up  along 
the  peak  of  the  roof,  all  suggest  a  quality  of 
fine  old  architecture  that  one  travels  across  the 
ocean  to  see.  The  turreted  toner  which  con- 
nects the  two  wings  is  quite  appropriately  of 
stone  and  seems  eminently  harmonious  with  the 
uneven  slate  roof  and  the  beautifully  patterned 
brick  wall 


At  the  left  is  a  detail  of  the  very  fine 
doorway  through  which  one  enters  the 
lower  of  the  Stuart  Duncan  house.  The 
simple  door  frame  is  adequately  carved 
and  the  sturdy  door  is  of  four  oak  panels 
staunchly  held  together  with  wrought 
iron  hinges.  In  spite  of  its  simplicity, 
the  doorway  has  an  air  of  great  distinc- 
tion and  seems  the  most  appropriate  ap- 
proach to  the  well-designed  and  splen- 
didly constructed  building.  The  planting 
about  the  door  adds  much  to  the  effect 
the  house  has  of  being  an  old  English 
country  home 
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Books,  Artists  and  Stories  from  Paris 

What  People  Are  Talking  About  in  the  French  Capital 


IN  Paris  there  lives  the  gossiper 
par  excellence,  Michel  George- 
Michel  by  name.  On  the  Conti- 
nent he  goes  everywhere  and 
knows  everybody.  One  night  you 
will  find  him,  sitting  with  the 
writers  and  artists,  at  the  Cafe  du  Dome  in 
Montparnasse;  the  night  following  you  will 
see  him  (if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
one  of  the  invitees)  at  the  select  annual  cos- 
tume ball  of  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  la  Bas- 
tille. During  the  season,  he  is  to  be  found 
at  Deauville  or  along  the  Riviera ;  at  Biarritz 
or  Aix.  He  is  known  in  London  as  well  as  in 
Paris,  whose  Right  and  Left  banks  know  him 
equally  well. 

Wherever  he  goes,  and  he  is  "on  the  go"  all 
the  time,  he  collects  innumerable  and  piquant 
anecdotes.  And  what  memory  he  must  have! 
For  no  one  has  ever  seen  him  with  a  pencil  or 
the  traditional  notebook.  After  his  gleanings 
he  set9  out  his  finds,  in  the  guise  of  novels, 
for  the  joy  of  his  readers.  There  is  his  "Les 
Journees  de  Biarritz";  "La  Rose  de  Perse," 
a  Londonian  novel ;  "La  Boheme  Canaille," 
a  truculent  novel  of  the  Latin  Quarter; 
"Dans  la  Fete  de  Venise,"  with  its  interesting 
picture  of  modern  Venice;  the  three  volumes 
of  the  Epoque  Tango  dealing  with  the  Vie 
Mondaine  on  the  Continent  before,  during 
and  after  the  war;  and  "La  Vie  a  Deau- 
ville." On  the  marge  of  these  modern  chron- 
icles, George-Michel  has  translated  forty  vol- 
umes from  the  works  of  Kipling,  Wells, 
Doyle,  Bret  Harte,  Stevenson,  Mark  Twain, 
and  others. 

The  latest  volume  from  the  precipitant  pen 
of  this  chronicler  is  a  collection  of  excellent 
anecdotes  about  the  Russian  Ballet  and  the 
musicians  and  artists  who  surrounded  that 
organization.1 

From  its  inception,  Michel  George-Michel 
was  one  of  the  most  passionate  admirers  and 
supporters  of  Dhiagileff's  brilliant  company. 
Now  that  the  final  curtain  is  rung  down  pn 
their  last  ballet  and  the  company  is  disbanded, 
he  has  brought  out  this  slim  volume  telling  of 
his  voyages  with  him;  of  the  stories  that 
Dhiagileff  told  of  his  days  at  the  Imperial 
Russian  Court;  of  what  Matisse  said  about 
this  and  Picasso  about  that;  stories  of  this 
prima  ballerina  and  that  humble  coryphee. 
All  of  them  are  interesting,  some  could  never 
be  printed  in  America,  and  some  are  well 
worth  the  retelling. 

With  poor  Nijinsky  the  writer  deals  rather 
harshly.  "Nijinsky!  .  .  .  Nothing  but  a 
docile  instrument,  an  admirable  puppet  in  the 
intelligent  hands  of  Fokine.  And  moreover, 
indeed,  quite  ignorant!" 

The  story  of  the  dinner  offered  in  Nijin- 
sky's  honor  by  the  Marchioness  of  Ripon  is 
still  remembered  in  England.  All  the  nota- 
bles in  literature  and  art  were  invited;  every- 
one was  present,  save  Nijinsky,  when  Queen 
Alexandra  arrived.  The  Queen  waits  for  no 
one,  so  dinner  was  announced.  Between  the 
roast  and  the  dessert,  Nijinsky  rushed  in  with 
ballet  score  under  his  arm.  Rising,  the  Mar- 
chioness said,  "Thanks,  dear  friend,  for  hav- 
ing come.  ..."  Then,  turning  to  the 
Queen,  she  excused  herself  in  this  way  for  the 
behavior  of  her  invite,  "He  really  doesn't  be- 
long to  the  human  family." 

'Ballets  Russe.  Histoire  anecdotique  suivie  du  Poeme  de 
.\heherazade  par  Michel  George-Michel.  PARIS.  Aux 
Editions  du  Monde  Nouveau. 


By  ALLAN  ROSS  MACDOUGALL 

Following  the  dinner,  the  company  ad- 
journed for  coffee  to  the  "Nijinsky  Room" 
which  the  Queen  was  to  inaugurate.  There 
the  company  discussed  the  great  "affair  du 
jour,"  the  interpretation  of  "L'Apres-midi 
d'une  Faune."  Everybody  was  excited.  This 
personal  friend  of  Whistler,  that  critic,  all 
the  aesthetes,  and  the  Queen  herself,  gave  their 
opinion  of  the  famous  prelude.  When  all  had 
spoken  and  Nijinsky  was  begged  to  enlighten 
them,  he  ingeniously  avowed  that  he  had  never 
read  the  poem,  and  for  that  matter  "any 
others  of  Mallarme." 

There  is  an  excellent  story  of  the  melan- 
choly Karsavina,  who  married  the  British 
Charge  d'Affaires  at  Tangiers  and  who  is 
now  a  happy  mother.  There  was  a  time  when 
a  poet  courted  her.  It  was  at  Monte  Carlo 
before  the  war.  Each  night,  he  accompanied 
her  from  the  theatre  to  her  villa,  bearing  for 
her  the  innumerable  bouquets  of  flowers  she 
had  received.  And  each  night,  before  the 
railing  of  her  villa,  the  poet  asked,  "Is  it  to 
be  this  time?"  One  night,  for  her  reply, 
Karsavina  chose  an  enormous  rose,  a  rose 
about  the  size  of  an  angel's  head  and  with  a 
stalk  taller  than  the  dancer  herself.  Passing 
it  to  the  poet,  she  said,  "Take  this  and  imagine 
it  is  Karsavina!"  "So  be  it,"  answered  the 
poet,  "and  I'll  be  revenged  for  your  disdain. 
It  shall  rest  close  to  me  tonight  and  I  won't 
even  smell  it!"  "Beware  of  the  thorns!" 
cried  the  dancer.  And  the  next  morning,  as 
the  poet  called  upon  her,  she  said,  "Well,  are 
your  hands  bleeding?" 

The  story  of  Massine  and  Matisse  and 
some  of  the  art  opinions  of  the  latter  which 
George-Michel  gleaned  are  of  much  interest. 
After  a  performance  of  the  Cocteau-Satie  bal- 
let "Parade"  Matisse  demanded  of  the  lead- 
ing dancer,  Massine,  who  had  directed  it,  "At 
the  end,  when  the  little  dancer,  after  having 
skipped  the  rope,  rolls  on  the  stage  and  kicks 
her  legs  in  the  air — what  doe9  that  mean?" 
"That?"  queried  Massine,  apparently  greatly 
astonished,  "Why,  that's  very  simple.  It  is  'la 
catastrophe  du  Titanic.  .  .  .'  " 

When  Matisse  was  painting  the  scenery  for 
the  "Rosignol"  in  a  sort  of  hayloft  in  the 
theatre  district  of  London,  he  said  to  the 
author,  "Your  Russians  are  awaiting  violence 
from  us?  Not  at  all.  I'm  going  to  teach 
them  what  the  doasage  of  colour  is,  according 
to  the  French  tradition ;  two  pale  colours  and 
a  pure  white.  And  it  will  rout  all  their 
shrieking  masses.  .  .  ." 

Together,  they  went  to  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  London.  There,  among  other  things, 
Matisse  said,  "Whistler  doesn't  touch  me. 
Turner,  yes ;  the  quality  of  the  matter  is  beau- 
tiful. In  painting,  you  see,  everything  is 
there.  Let  the  subject  or  design  be  what  it 
will,  if  you  have  a  beautiful  matter  like 
enamel  on  a  wall,  for  instance,  your  eye  will 
look  at  it  with  pleasure,  and  that's  good." 

One  night,  walking  together  in  the  London 
rain,  Matisse  asked  the  writer,  "Do  you,  after 
all  is  said  and  done,  understand  the  cubists? 
For  my  part,  I  swear  I  don't  grasp  them  at 
all."  Since  George-Michel  was  holding  the 
umbrella,  he  wasn't  scared  to  reply  thus  to 
the  master,  "Not  any  more  than  certain  people 
understand  why  you  give  your  models  hands 
that  are  three  times  their  normal  size,  or  eyes 
that  are  asymmetrical  or.  ..."  Matisse  cried, 
"Ah,  but  I  feel  them  that  way!"  And  then, 
because   he  was  clever,   instead   of   explaining 


that  they  were  recherches  of  equilibrium,  he 
said,  "It  is  true  that  if  ever  I  met  in  the 
streets  the  women  as  I  paint  them,  I'd  faint 
away.  ..."  And  he  laughed  in  his 
beard. 

On :  my  desk,  beside  this  book  of  Michel 
George-Michel,  there  lie  before  me  three 
French  books  lately  issued  and  capable,  I 
think,  of  giving  food  for  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject of  literary  reciprocity  between  France 
and  America.  The  books  are  "Le  Seducteur" 
by  Gerard  d'Houville,  "Mitsou"  by  Colette, 
and  "Les  Innocentes  ou  La  Sagesse  des 
Femmes"  by  the  Comtesse  of  Noailles.  All 
three,  curiously  enough,  are  from  the  same 
publishing  house  and  the  first  two  are  in- 
cluded in  the  new  series  of  "The  Book  of 
Tomorrow"  designed  by  the  publisher,  Fay- 
ard,_  to  bring  the  price  of  books  back  to 
their  pre-war  level.  Each  volume  in  this  new 
series,  excellently  printed  on  good  paper  and 
illustrated  by  some  of  the  best  wood-cut  artists 
in  France,  sells  for  the  unbelievable  price  of 
two  francs-fifty — in  American  currency  about 
fifteen  cents.  A  full  length  novel  with  de- 
lightful illustrations  for  fifteen  cents!  Enter- 
prising American  publishers,  please  take 
notice! 

Reading  these  books  before  me,  I  began  to 
wonder  why  their  authors  are  not  even  re- 
motely known  in  America.  Truly,  the  ques- 
tion of  literary  reciprocity  is  a  strange  one. 
At  the  moment  of  writing,  France  is  flooded 
with  various  translations  of  novels  and  stories 
of  Jack  London  and  O.  Henry,  and  the  lurid 
tales  of  Upton  Sinclair  appear  in  the  feuille- 
ton  form  in  the  daily  journals.  But  so  far 
no  translation  of  the  works  of  Willa  Cather, 
Sherwood  Anderson,  or  James  Branch  Cabell 
has  appeared  on  the  literary  horizon.  True, 
this  statement  might  be  balanced  by  the  fact 
that  lately  there  appeared  in  the  bookshops  a 
translation  of  Theodore  Dreiser's  "Twelve 
Men,"  but  that  is  not  his  best  or  most  repre- 
sentative work  by  any  means.  True,  too, 
there  was  given  not  so  long  ago,  several  per- 
formances of  a  translation  of  Edna  St.  Vin- 
cent Millay's  little  play,  "Aria  Da  Capo." 
But  the  translation  gave  no  hint  of  the  beauty 
of  the  original  and  the  performances  were 
given  by  a  select  group  in  a  tiny  out-of-the- 
way  theatre. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  works  of  French 
writers  and  dramatists,  while  they  fare  well, 
generally  speaking,  in  America,  fare  some- 
what unevenly.  If  we  set  down  that  Paul 
Geraldy's  "Aimer"  has  been  played  with  suc- 
cess by  Grace  George  in  New  York  and  his 
"Toi  et  Moi"  published  by  an  American 
publisher,  we  must  also  set  down  against  it 
that  the  better  work  of  the  finer  poet  "Livre 
d'Amour"  by  Charles  Vildtac,  admirably 
translated  by  Witter  Bynner,  has  for  years 
been  searching  an  American  publisher  with- 
out any  visible  success.  Happily,  the  works 
of  the  great  Anatole  France  are  all  available 
in  translated  form  in  America,  but  who  will 
explain  why  it  is  that  the  fellow-Immortal  of 
France,  Henri  de  Regnier  of  the  Academie 
Francaise,  remains  at  this  time  still  untrans- 
lated into  English?  The  brilliant  and  modern 
Jean  Giraudoux  is,  I  am  glad  to  see,  now 
being  introduced  to  a  host  of  American  read- 
ers, but  why  does  the  equally  brilliant  and 
modern  Pierre  MacOrlan  remain  in  the  outer 
darkness? 

(Continued  on  page  69) 
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Marcella,    daughter    of    the   Marchioness    Curzon    of   Keddleston,  from  a  painting  by  Sorin,  shown  at   the  Knoedler 
Galleries  and  also  recently  U.  S.  National  Museum  in  Washington 
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The  Grim  Mask  of  Satire 

Three  Plays  in  New   York   That  Transcend  Amusement 
By  BENJAMIN  DE  CASSERES 


J" 


-—  miiiBMjr"* '  '  great  tragedy  and 
^M      ^m        drama  is  a  form  of  satire. 

^BxmJR         It   is  the  judgment  of   the 

^y  gods  on   the  ways  of  men. 

^V  ^^J^l^  Sometimes  it  is  their  laugh- 
^r  ^^^^^^%  ter.  It  is  a  history  of  the 
antics  of  man  rounded  by  a  bitter  smile  on 
the  face  of  the  Sphinx.  The  bitterness  of  the 
smile  is  born  of  pity. 

The  individual  will  is  one  thing.  The  laws 
of  Destiny  are  another.  When  they  clash 
(and  at  what  moment  do  they  not  clash?) 
drama  and  merriment  are  born. 

Maeterlinck  says  somewhere  that  there  is 
a  sardonic  humor  in  the  continual  interven- 
tion of  the  Unknown  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Shakespeare  called  it  Puck.  Poe  named  it  the 
Imp  of  the  Perverse.  The  Greek  tragic 
writers  called  it  Fate  or  Nemesis.  Thomas 
Hardy  called  it  It.  Certain  New  York  news- 
papermen name  it  Munsey. 

To  me,  at  least,  whatever  is  great  in  litera- 
ture and  dramatic  literature  is  satiric.  The 
perfect  play  must  be  a  tale  of  failure  at  least 
on  the  physical  plane.  We  are  all  failures — 
"and    in    the   end   it   is   not   well,"    to    quote 


Arnold    Korff    in    Pirandello's    "The    Living    Mask; 
presented  by  Brock  Pemberton 


Swinburne.  But  it  is  just  the  genius  that 
will  expose  the  great  life  failures  under  the 
transfigurating  light  of  the  unarithmetical 
smile  of  ./Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Shakespeare, 
Goethe,  Ibsen  and  Strindberg  (and  the  sub- 
lime Cervantes)  that  in  a  measure  redeems 
and  deifies  man. 

Through  the  great  artists  we  are  permitted 
to  laugh  back  in  the  face  of  Zeus. 

All  this  is  merely  my  philosophical  Whereas 
to  putting  down  some  impressions  on  the  grim 
mask  that  Satire  has  come  to  wear  on  our 
stage.  It  is  a  sign  of  health  in  our  mental 
life   because    it   has    been    a   steady    evolution 


from  mere  laughter  or  pleasantry  to  a  con- 
ception of  the  most  serious  problems  of  life 
conceived  in  the  terms  of  a  joke  played 
by  a  super-earthly  Swift  on  a  few  billion 
Lilliputians. 

We  Americans,  not  so  far  back,  thought 
"Our  American  Cousin"  a  great  satire.  To- 
day its  coarse  buffoonery  is  as  dead  as  prohi- 
bition on  West  Forty-fifth  street.  The 
"intellectuals"  in  those  days  used  to  affect 
"The  School  for  Scandal,"  "Lend  Me  Five 
Shillings"  and  the  Augustin  Daly  comedies, 
revamped  mainly  from  the  German.  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  gave  us  real  satires  of  a  kind 
(immortally  amusing)  ;  but  still  the  American 
auditor  had  not  yet  grasped  the  idea  of.  satire 
under  the  mask  of  tragedy. 

Within  the  last  five  years  preceding  the 
present  theatrical  season  (I  do  not  mention 
that  grimmest  of  satirists,  Ibsen,  because  he  is 
in  a  class  by  himself)  I  have  noted  casually 
and  enjoyed  such  powerful  masterpieces  of 
grim  tragic  and  dramatic  satire  as  Gals- 
worthy's "Justice,"  Tolstoi's  "Redemption," 
"The  Children's  Tragedy"  (by  a  German 
whose  name,  I  think,  was  Schoenberg), 
Hauptmann's  "Hannele,"  Strind- 
berg's  "The  Father"  and  Pinski's 
"The  Treasure." 

The  last  two  remain  in  me  as 
being  among  the  most  tremendous 
satires  I  have  ever  seen.  I  might  also 
include  as  instances  of  grim,  tragic 
satire  those  two  plays  by  the  Capek 
brothers,  "The  World  We  Live  In"^ 
and  "R.  U.  R."  My  opinion  is 
worth  nothing  except  to  myself 
(when  I  do  not  reverse  myself, 
which  is  quite  often),  but  not  only 
is  "The  World  We  Live  In"  the 
greatest  play  of  last  season  in  New 
York,  but  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
things  ever  done  by  man. 

This  year,  up  to  the  present  writ- 
ing, I  chose  as  types  of 
grim,  tragic  satire 
three  plays  —  "The 
Living  Mas  k,"  by 
Luigi  Pirandello; 
"Outward  Bound,"  by 
Sutton  Vane,  and 
"Saint  J  o  a  n,"  by 
George  Bernard  Shaw. 
I  will  speak  of  "The 
Living  Mask"  first, 
because  of  the  three  I 
consider  it  the  greatest. 
Pirandello  has  been 
called  the  Shaw  of 
Italy.  But  he  is  pro- 
founder  than  Shaw, 
more  original,  al- 
though less  entertain- 
He  dresses  up  his  meta- 
physical concepts  without  the 
aid  of  Nietzsche  and  Schopen- 
hauer. His  "Six  Characters  in 
Search  of  an  Author"  was  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  plays 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  might 
have  been  caviar  to  the  general 
— as  all  great  Art  should  be. 
The  groundlings  shall  inherit 
the  earth,  but  as  the  Earth  is  a 
star,  it  belongs  to  those  with 
ideas,  the  artists  and  thinkers. 
The   story   of    "The   Living 


In    everyday    life    Arnold    Korff    furnishes 

an   interesting  contrast   to   his   portrayal   of 

Henry  IV 

Mask"  concerns  the  insanity  of  a  man  who, 
having  fallen  off  his  horse  at  a  masque  while 
he  was  impersonating  Henry  IV,  Emperor  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  nearly  a  thousand  i 
years  ago,  continues  the  life  of  the  Emperor  * 
in  his  villa  in  a  remote  part  of  Umbria.  For 
many  years  he  lives  the  life  of  Henry,  sur- 
rounded by  hired  men,  dressed  in  the  period, 
who  humor  him.  One  day  he  becomes  sane, 
but  goes  on,  a  living  mask,  simulating  the 
part  in  his  sanity,  so  as  not  to  return  to  the 
world  of  horrible  reality.  His  old  friends 
( Continued  on  page  60) 


ing. 


«   1 


Leslie  Howard  and  Margalo   Gillmore  on  the   deck  of  the 

ship    that    is    outward   bound    in    the    play    by    that    name, 

produced  by  William  Harris,  Jr. 
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The  trial  of  Joan  of  Arc  in  Bernard  Shaw's  play,  "Saint  Joan"  as  presented  by  the  Theatre  Guild  in  New  York.     This  was  unquestion- 
ably the  most  tragic  moment  of  the  entire  drama,  just  after  the  inquisitors  and  judges  had  condemned  her  to  be  burned  at  the  stake. 
Sketch  was  made  for  "Arts  &  Decoration"  in  the  theatre  by  E.  E.  Henry. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Our  Letter  from  London 

England's  Humorous  Acceptance  of  Its  Socialist  Government 
By  SIR  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER 


^-^^  HOUGH  we  have  a  Socialist 
f   £  Government    and    have    been 

M       ^^^  in    the    throes    of    a    railway 
^L  W  strike,  society  has  been  jogging 

^^^^^^  on  its  merry  way  very  much 
as  usual.  As  there  are  no 
grand  dames  whose  husbands  are  in  charge  of 
Government  offices,  and  as  the  Socialists  are 
against  glamour  and  extravagance,  there  are 
not  likely  to  be  any  brilliant  functions  at  the 
Foreign  Office  or  anywhere  else  associated 
with  the  Ministry.  I  know,  however,  that 
there  are  to  be  four  Drawing-rooms  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace  in  the  spring.  Indeed,  from  a 
social  point  of  view,  London  has  made  up  its 
mind  the  coming  season  will  be  the  gayest  in 
its  history,  though  where  we  are  going  to  put 
all  our  visitors  is  a  problem. 

The  King  has  informed  his  Socialist  Min- 
isters they  need  not  wear  expensive  official 
garb.  At  Court  functions  evening  coat,  with 
knee  breeches  and  silk  stockings,  will  be 
sufficient. 

Our  national  phlegm  accounts  for  us  taking 
with  amused  placidity  the  advent  of  this  So- 
cialist Government.  Some  might  have  imag- 
ined that  when  the  Revolution  occurred — and 
it  is  a  Revolution — we  would  be  under  the 
control  of  wild  men  wearing  red  ties  and 
who  would  stride  through  Westminster  Hall 
in  hobnailed  boots.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
There  are  three  peers  in  the  Government,  the 
son  of  a  baronet,  a  handsome  young  general 
who  is  constantly  seen  at  dances  in  Mayfair, 
several  authors  and,  of  course,  some  legitimate 
working-men  —  miners,  locomotive  drivers, 
etc.;  whilst  the  Minister  of  Health  keeps  a 
barber's  shop  in  Glasgow.  When  Mr.  Ram- 
sey MacDonald,  our  new  Prime  Minister, 
went  to  see  the  King  he  traveled  in  a  Rolls- 
Royce  to  the  Palace  and  wore  a  silk  hat 
which  made  him  "feel  like  a  Scotch  elder," 
as  he  afterward  remarked  with  a  laugh. 

A    GOOD    STORY 

Of  course  10  Downing  Street,  the  official 
residence  of  the  Prime  Minister,  was  quickly 
vacated  by  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin,  the  de- 
feated Prime  Minister,  but  not  before  Mrs. 
Baldwin  had  received  Miss  Ishbel  MacDon- 
ald, the  twenty-year-old  daughter  of  the 
Premier,  who  is  a  widower,  and  showed  her 
round  her  new  home. 

Mr.  MacDonald  started  as  a  boy  on  a 
Scotch  farm  and  so  now  our  first  citizen  has 
an  origin  like  some  of  your  Presidents  who 
were  born  in  log  cabins.  Next  door,  No.  1 1 
Downing  Street,  has  been  taken  over  by  Mr. 
Clynes,  who  is  practically  going  to  lead  the 
Socialist  party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
whilst  Mr.  MacDonald  attends  to  foreign 
affairs.  Mrs.  Clynes,  who  worked  as  a  girl 
in  a  Lancashire  cotton  mill,  is  rather  dis- 
turbed at  the  size  of  the  rooms. 

A  good  story  is  told  about  Mr.  J.  H. 
Thomas,  the  Trade  Union  Leader  who  has 
been  appointed  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
He  went  to  the  Colonial  Office  and  was  met 
by  a  porter  on  the  steps.  He  said  he  desired 
to  go  into  the  building. 

"Who  do  you  want  to  see?"  the  porter 
asked. 

Mr.  Thomas  replied,  "I  am  not  quite  sure. 
I  want  the  Colonial  Office." 

"Yes,  but  who  do  you  want  to  see?"  de- 
manded the  porter. 

"I  want  to  see  the  Office,"  declared  Mr. 


Thomas,  and  then  he  added,  "I  am  the  Colo- 
nial   Secretary." 

The  porter  looked  at  him  sternly  and  turn- 
ing to  another  porter  said,  "Here's  another 
shell-shock  patient !" 

In  telling  the  story,  Mr.  Thomas  said,  "I 
was  not  very  flattered,  but  at  all  events  I  had 
arrived !" 

SPOONERISMS 

Dear  old  Dr.  Spooner,  who  will  soon  be 
eighty  years  of  age,  is  about  to  retire  from 
the  wardenship  of  New  College,  Oxford.  He 
is  the  originator  of  the  tongue-twisting  ex- 
pressions which  are  now  known  as  Spooner- 
isms, though  probably  not  a  tithe  of  the'  mix- 
ups  fathered  upon  him  is  he  really  responsible 
for.  He  made  his  first  Spoonerism  in  the  in- 
itial sermon  he  delivered  at  Oxford.  Instead 
of  saying,  as  he  intended,  "Many  of  us  have 
cherished  a  half-formed  wish  in  our  bosoms," 
he  said,  "Many  of  us  have  cherished  a  half- 
warmed  fish  in  our  bosoms."  He  startled  a 
railway  porter  at  Oxford  by  telling  him  he 
had  in  the  cab  "two  rags  and  a  bug."  On 
another  occasion,  when  giving  an  interview 
to  a  lady,  he  muddled  his  intention  by  saying, 
"Now,  Madam,  let  me  sew  you  into  the 
sheet." 

Old  Dr.  Spooner,  however,  repudiates  a 
good  manv  of  the  Spoonerisms  with  which  he 
is  credited. 

"darling" 

One  of  our  wittiest  judges,  Sir  Charles 
Darling,  has  just  retired  from  the  bench  and 
been  made  a  p°er.  Instead  of  assuming  a 
territorial  title  he  has  decided  to  use  just  his 
surname,  so  that  in  future  all  his  letters  will 
be  signed  by  the  one  word,  "Darling." 

Of  course  there  are  plenty  of  stories  about 
the  genial  judge  and  his  name.  He  was  pres- 
ent at  a  society  function  once,  and  getting  into 
conversation  with  a  ladv  she  said,  "What  do 
they  call  you?"  He  replied,  "Darling."  "Oh, 
but  I  can't  call  you  Darling."  "Oh,  yes,  you 
can,"  said  the  judp;e,  "for  that  is  the  name  I 
always  answer  to." 

I  daresay  if  anybody  came  across  letters 
addressed  to  "My  dear  Darling,"  they  would 
be  considerably  surprised,  and  would  be  more 
surprised  now  that  his  lordship  has  no  prefix, 
for  he  will,  in  answering  an  invitation  to  din- 
ner, probably  subscribe  himself,  "Yours  ever, 
Darling."  Not  so  long  ago  I  attended  a  din- 
ner at  which  Sir  Charles  Darling,  as  he  was 
then,  happened  to  be  present,  and  a  roar  of 
laughter  went  round  the  company  when  a 
professional  singer  warbled  the  famous  Scotch 
Jacobean  song,  "Charlie  is  my  darling." 

WARDEN   OF   THE   CINQUE   PORTS 

Though  we  are  having  a  political  mix-up, 
I  suppose  Earl  Beachamp  will  continue  to  be 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  which  everyone 
knows  are  the  five  little  towns  on  the  English 
South  coast  which  were  originally  responsible 
for  the  guarding  of  our  interests  on  the  seas. 
To  be  Warden  is  now  a  purely  honorary  post, 
but  it  has  the  advantage  of  residence  in  one 
of  the  loveliest  old  houses  not  far  from  Dover, 
with  perhaps  the  most  exquisite  collection  of 
old  silver  in  the  kingdom.  Lord  Beachamp 
dines  every  night  in  full  naval  regalia  and  any 
guests  of  his  who  happen  to  have  had  honors 
conferred  upon  them  are  expected  to  wear 
their  ornate  decorations. 


Lord  Beachamp,  who  is  a  genial,  chubby- 
faced,  middle-aged  man,  started  his  public  ca- 
reer by  being  Governor-General  of  Australia, 
where,  however,  he  was  not  a  great  success. 
At  Government  House  parries  people  who 
were  invited  to  the  more  swagger  functions 
received  white  cards,  whereas  those  people 
who  attended  gatherings  intended  for  the 
crowd  got  tickets  of  blue.  Sometimes  he  had 
joint  gatherings  of  people  who  received  white 
and  blue  tickets,  and  these,  I  remember,  were 
known  as  the  seidlitz  powder  parties! 

Though  the  name  is  pronounced  the  same 
there  is,  of  course,  no  relationship  between 
Lord  Beachamp  and  Mr.  Beecham,  who  be- 
came a  millionaire  by  selling  pills.  His  lord- 
ship was  considerably  surprised  one  day  by  an 
old  lady  coming  up  to  him  and  shaking  him 
by  jhe  hand  and  saying,  "I  am  delighted  to 
meet  you,  for  I  have  taken  your  father's  pills 
for  years." 

HATS    IN    THE    HOUSE 

It  seems  that  the  chief  problem  of  the  eight 
ladies  who  are  now  members  of  our  House  of 
Commons  is  to  do  with  their  hats.  At  a 
luncheon  given  to  celebrate  the  active  entry 
of  women  into  party  politics,  the  talk  soon  re- 
solved itself  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
ladies  should  wear  their  hats  or  not,  and  if 
they  did  what  kind  the  hats  should  be.  Lady 
Terrington  is  all  for  the  flowing  brim,  whilst 
the  Viscountess  Astor  prefers  a  neat  little 
Quakerish,  three-cornered  affair  of  velvet.  A 
Socialist  woman  member,  Miss  Dorothy  Jew-  ^ 
son,  decided  not  to  wear  a  hat  at  all,  and  now 
all  the  women,  including  the  Duchess  of 
Atholl,  but  excluding  Lady  Astor,  sit  hatless 
in  Parliament. 

Of  course  with  the  advent  of  ladies  in  the 
House  of  Commons  men  members  will  be  in- 
duced to  become  more  tidy.  Toward  the  end 
of  each  sitting  the  floor  and  the  benches  are 
generally  littered  with  agenda  papers,  torn-up 
notes  and  letters  from  esteemed  constituents. 
That  must  be  stopped.  Perhaps  we  shall  have 
flowers  on  the  table  and  maybe  some  anti- 
macassars on  the  backs  of  the  seats. 

I  remember  the  time  when  most  M.P.'s 
wore  their  hats  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
That  practice  has  rather  fallen  into  abeyance 
and  there  are  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  men 
who  wear  their  "toppers"  in  the  Chamber. 
Yet  the  hat  plays  a  part  in  our  parliamentary 
procedure.  When  a  division  has  been  called 
and  any  member  desires  to  raise  a  point  of 
order  the  ancient  rule  is  that  he  must  do  it 
seated  and  covered.  If  he  hasn't  got  a  hat 
he  must  borrow  one,  and  occasionally  it  is 
entertaining  whilst  there  is  a  scramble  round 
to  get  the  loan  of  somebody's  headgear.  One 
of  my  most  exquisite  memories  of  the  famous 
Mr.  Gladstone  who  never  wore  a  hat  in  the 
House,  was  his  raising  such  a  point  of  order 
and  being  accommodated  with  the  silk  hat  of 
one  of  his  admirers.  It  was  much  too  small 
and  the  whole  place  shrieked  with  laughter 
whilst  the  dignified  old  gentleman  sat  address- 
ing the  Speaker  and  balancing  a  miniature 
hat  after  the  manner  of  a  contortionist  with  a 
glass  of  water  on  his  head. 

THE    MONOCLE    AND    THE    CANE 

When   I   take  my  morning  walk  in  Hyde      C 
Park,    I    cannot   help   noticing   a   good    many 
of   our   dames   of   fashion   have   adopted    the 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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Two  Famous  Paintings  from  the  North  of  Spain 

Valentin  and  Ramon  de  Zubiaurre  Who  Have  Brought  Us  a  Brilliant 
Vision  of  the  Basque  Country 


'The  Race"  a  painting  of  Basque  peasants  by  Ramon  de  Zubiaurre 


"The  Golden  Castillo,"  a  serious   and  arresting  painting  of  the  Basque  country   by   Valentin  de  Zubiaurre 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Rich  Delight  in  the  Comedy  Side  of  the  Drama 

As  Expressed  by  Cissy  Loftus,  Beatrice  Herford,  Elsie  Janis  and  Ruth  Draper 


Written  and  Illustrated  by  CARLO  DE  FORNARO 


^m^^^^^    HE    four,   or   as   one   might   call 
f  £  them,    the    seven    arts    have    nil 

M       ^^k     their  varied  expressions  suitable 
HL  m    to    their    limitations,    but    they 

^^^^^^  all  possess  certain  fundamental 
principles  which  weld  them  into 
a  great  unit.  "Ehey  have  in  common  comple- 
mentary aspects.  If  you  look  fixedly  at  a 
green  object  you  will  see,  after  a  while,  the 
image  in  red,  which  is  the  complementary  color 
of  green.  In  the  arts,  the  dramatic  has  its 
complement  in  the  comic,  melodrama  always 
fringes  on  the  absurd.  All  the  arts  possess 
their  complementary  counterparts.  In  paint- 
ing we  have  the  so-called  classic,  the  serious 
art,  but  likewise  a  satirical  and  comic  art. 
Great  geniuses  such  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Albrecht  Durer  and  Francisco  Goya  created 
in  a  heroic  mood,  but  they  also  expressed 
themselves  in  satire ;  Leonardo  with  his  carica- 
tures, Durer  in  his  grotesque  cartoons,  Goya 


A  icholas  Murray 
Cissy  Loftus   in   a   caricature  of  Mrs.  Fiske 
as  Mary  in  St.  John   Irvine's  play 

in  his  "Caprichos."  Both  expressions  are  crea- 
tions of  the  highest  order;  not  a  different  type, 
but  a  different  mood. 

In  sculpture  we  have  seen  "The  Thinker," 
by  Rodin,  as  well  as  the  amazing  grotesque 
masks  of  Boecklin,  the  Olympian  gods  of  the 
Greeks  as  well  as  the  gargoyles  of  the  cathe- 
drals. In  music  we  can  listen  reverently  to 
Beethoven's  symphonies,  but  we  can  also  ap- 
preciate syncopated  jazz;  listen  seriously  to  the 
Gotterdammerung  and  laugh  at  the  Mikado. 
In  literature  we  can  admire  the  "Divine 
Comedy"  and  be  amused  at  Gulliver's  Trav- 
els; Zuleika  Dobson  is  the  antidote  for 
"Madame  Bovary,"  the  "Contes  Drolatiques" 
for  "Paradise  Lost"  and  the  "Jumping  Frog" 
for  "Miss  Thompson." 

On  the  stage  "Charlie's  Aunt"  is  the  re- 
laxation against  the  inhibitions  of  "Hamlet," 
"Dulcy"  as  against  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac" ; 
Charlie  Chaplin  for  "Dr.  Calligari." 

The  professional  critic  is  too  prone  to  dog- 
matize on  higher  or  lower,  classic  or  modern, 
moral  or  immoral  art.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  only  good  and  bad  art,  the  rest  is  onlv 
critical  camouflage. 

It  requires  as  much  genius  to  write  "CEdi- 


Ruth    Draper,    from    a    character    sketch    by 
John  Sargent 

pus  Rex"  as  the  "Frogs,"  by  Aristophanes, 
and  to  invent  "Atta  Troll,"  as  Heine  did, 
is  as  fine  an  effort  as  to  create  "Faust." 

If  anything,  laughter,  being  rarer  and  there- 
fore more  precious,  is  of  a  finer  essence  than 
tears.  For  tears  are  unusually  plentiful,  com- 
mon and  mortal,  but  laughter  is  of  the  gods, 
as  it  places  you  on  a  higher  pinnacle,  wherein 
you  laugh  at  good  and  evil.  It  requires  an 
older,  more  refined,  more  perfect  civilization 
to  appreciate  the  subtle,  exquisite  satire  of 
Miss  Herford  than  to  understand  "Ten 
Nights  in  a  Barroom,"  to  enjoy  Miss  Draper's 
monologues  than  to  weep  at  the  "Lady  of  the 
Camellias,"  to  savor  Miss  Loftus'  and  Miss 
Jam's'  imitations  than  to  snicker  over  vulgar 
musical  comedy. 

The  art  of  Misses  Herford,  Draper,  Loftus 


and  Janis  is  within  the  circle  of  great  satire 
and  caricature  and  also  within  the  boundary 
of  good  and  great  art. 

No  people  can  truly  be  called  civilized  until 
they  are  detached  enough  to  laugh  at  them- 
selves. Savages  seldom  laugh,  they  are  still 
too  close  to  the  telltale  appendix  to  smile  at 
it.  Negroes  laugh,  but  only  in  the  manner 
of  children  or  the  simple-minded.  The  laugh- 
ter of  the  civilized  man  is  rarer  and  has  a 
deeper  meaning  and  appears  cruel,  but  it  is  as 
beneficent  and  purifying  as  fire,  for  whatever 
can  withstand  its  all-devouring  power  cannot 
be  destroyed. 

Someone  said  that  the  art  of  the  above- 
mentioned  artistes  was  of  highbrows  in  vaude- 
ville. If  so,  it  proves  that  there  is  room  for 
good  art  as  well  as  bad  art  in  vaudeville,  as 
all  -those  four  artistes,  with  the  exception  of 
the   last   comer,    have    for   years    traveled    all 


Beatrice    Herford    as    she    appears    in    her 

monologues    without   character   costumes    or 

make-up 


Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 

Elsie  Janis  at  home  out  in  the  country 

over  two  continents  and  appealed  to  millions 
of  people. 

Fifty  years  ago  people  gaped  at  Barnum's 
freaks  and  waxed  figures,  later  they  trooped 
to  see  extravaganzas  and  the  circus,  now  they 
go  to  vaudeville  and  demand  not  only  acro- 
batic feats,  good  singing,  music  and  one-act 
plays,  but  insist  on  impersonations,  imitations 
and  a  satire. 

Many  years  ago  a  little  slip  of  a  girl  created 
a  sensation  in  New  York  by  her  imitations  of 
famous  stage  personalities.  The  old-timers 
can  figure  out  the  number  of  years  by  the  fact 
that  one  of  her  popular  impersonations  wras 
Ada  Rehan,  a  contemporary  of  Patti,  Melba, 
Scalchi,  Tamagno.  Enrico  Caruso  had  not 
been  discovered  at  that  time  and  McCormack 
only  very  much  later. 

A  horde  of  imitators  followed  Cissy  Loftus, 
some  indifferent,  some  good,  but  no  one,  so 
far,  has  improved  on  her  art.  Her  methods 
are  simplicity  itself,  a  plain,  white  dress,  a 
bunch  of  naturally  fluffy  hair  and  at  times  she 
wore  long,  black  gloves,  especially  in  her  imi- 
tation of  Yvette  Guilbert  singing:  "And  her 
golden  hair  was  hanging  down  her  back." 
Cissy  Loftus,  now  written  Cecilia  Loftus,  ex- 
emplified   her    extraordinary    gift,    we    might 
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Elsie  Janis  giving  an  imitation  of  Eddie  Foy 
from  a  sketch  by  Carlo  de  Fornaro 

say,  genius  of  impersonation  in  her  Caruso. 
To  imitate  Geo.  M.  Cohan's  gestures,  leg 
work,  and  nasal  rendering  of  "Give  my  love 
to  Broadway,"  is  comparatively  easy,  but  to 
deliver  a  song  so  that  one  actually  hears  the 
timbre,  the  warm,  vibrating,  divine,  golden 
voice  of  the  Neapolitan  nightingale  is  an  in- 
comparable feat  of  artistry,  it  goes  beyond 
mere  mimicry  and  becomes  almost  a  puzzling 
metaphysical  problem. 

When  once  heard,  who  does  not  remember 
her  Mrs.  Fiske,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Sir  Harry 
Lauder,  Ethel  Barrymore  and  those  in  her 
present  repertoire,  Fanny  Brice,  Jeanne 
Eagels,   Irene   Franklin,   Alice   Delysia. 

Miss  Loftus  is  the  daughter  of  a  well- 
known  English  vaudeville  actress  and  was  sent 
to  be  educated  in  a  convent  in  the  north  of 
England.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  went  back 
home,  from  the"  quiet,  effaced  life  of  religious 
retreat  into  the  gay,  noisy  activity  of  the  stage. 
Little  Cissy  escorted  her  mother  to  the  theatre 
and  watched  the  actors  on  the  stage  from  be- 
hind the  wings. 

One   day   a   manager   was   talking   to    her 


mother,  when  he  heard  a  voice  singing  in  the 
next  room.  "That's  Tilly  on  the  piano,"  said 
the  manager.  "No,"  said  the  mother,  "that's 
Cissy."  "Oh,  no!  it's  not  possible!"  quoth 
the  manager.  "I  ought  to  know,  she  sings 
in  my  theatre."  But  it  was  really  so.  The 
young  girl  had  been  amusing  herself  imitating 
the  different  actors  she  had  heard  on 
the  vaudeville  stage.  Unbeknown  to  her 
mother,  the  manager  induced  the  little  girl 
to  prepare  a  dozen  imitations  of  vaudeville 
favorites  and  almost  at  once  Cissy  Loftus  was 
offered  £25  a  week,  and  became  the  vogue 
in  London. 

Even  Arthur  W.  Pinero,  the  veteran  dram- 
atist, declared  that  she  was  as  great  a  cari- 
caturist in  her  own  line  as  the  genial  Max 
Beerbohm. 

Two  years  later,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
Miss  Loftus  repeated  her  success  in  New  York. 
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Cissy  Loftus,  from  a  recent  caricature   by 
Oliver  Herford 


Caricature   of   Ruth   Draper    in   one   of   her 
Italian  monologues — by  Carlo  de  Fornaro 

A  few  years  later  there  appeared  in  New 
York  another  young  girl,  Elsie  Janis,  who  at 
once  achieved  the  right  to  rank  as  a  comedian. 
She  became  very  popular,  but  the  choice  of  her 
models  was  an  easier  task  for  her  talent.  Her 
imitations  covered  the  field  of  musical  comedy 
and  vaudeville,  Elfie  Fay,  Sam  Bernard,  Dan 
Daly,  Eddie  Foy,  Geo.  M.  Cohan,  Anna 
Held,  etc.  The  new  generation  does  not 
remember  Elfie  Fay,  an  amusing,  clownish 
vaudeville  appearance,  and  Elsie  Janis  with 
her  goose  waddle,  puffed  cheeks,  gave  us  a 
monstrous,  hilarious  caricature  of  the  popular 
Fay. 

Her  most  perfect  imitation  was  that  of  Sam 
Bernard  as  Mr.  Hoggenheimer,  with  his  pe- 
culiar hissing  noises,  his  comic  strut,  the 
mixed-up  German  English  which  invariably 
ended  in,  "Sufficiency,  sufficiency!" 

Elsie  Janis  is  essentially  a  mimic,  Cissy 
Loftus  an  impersonator;  the  former  imitated 
the  antics,  the  characteristic  gestures,  the  con- 
tortions, the  grimaces  of  her  models;  the  latter 
represented   the  tone,   the  peculiarities  of  the 


Another  caricature  of  Elsie  Janis  by 
Fornaro 


accent,  the  register  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
voice,  a  psychological  caricature  of  the  victim. 
About  the  time  of  Miss  Loftus's  appear- 
ance in  America  we  heard  of  another  clever 
girl  from  Boston,  who  became  famous  as  a 
monologist.  We  even  heard  that  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  had  raved  and  written  about 
her.  But  being  rather  doubtful  or  cynical 
about  Boston's  sense  of  humor,  we  awaited 
the  first  performance  in  New  York.  It  was 
a  revelation.  The  little  monologues  were  so 
clever,  so  satirical,  so  deft,  that  many  accused 
the  brother,  Oliver  Herford,  of  having  writ- 
ten them.  Oliver  Herford  relates  that  Miss 
Beatrice  as  a  little  girl,  still  in  her  teens,  ap- 
peared one  evening  in  the  drawing-room  where 
the  whole  family  was  assembled  and  entered 
the  room  with  a  hat,  too  large  for  her  head, 
and  some  books  under  her  arm.  She  presented 
herself  as  a  book  agent  and  started  at  once 
to  sell  them  to  the  family.  The  imitation 
and  the  monologue  were  so  true  to  life  that 
the  family  went  into  convulsions  of  laughter. 
She  had  made  up  the  monologue  from  her  ob- 
servation of  those  pests,  the  book  agents,  who 
at  that  time  invaded  every  office  and  even  the 
homes.  Later,  the  little  girl  added  other 
numbers  to  her  stock  of  monologues  and  she 
(Continued  on  page  74) 


Beatrice  Herford  giving  one  of  her  humor- 
ous   monologues,   from    a   recent   sketch    by 
de  Fornaro 
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Biography  of  a  Colonial   House 

How  It  Traveled  to  a  New  Site,  Its  reconstruction  and  Refitting 


By  HARRIET  SISSON  GILLESPIE 


^B^^^^S  O  the  lover  of  early  New  Eng- 
f    £  land   architecture,   there   exists 

M       ^^^   a  spirit  in  a  fine  old  Colonial 
|&  W   house     that     distinguishes     it 

^^^^^^  from  its  more  humble  com- 
panions, and  particularly  is 
this  the  case  of  a  relic,  long  related  to  its  sur- 
roundings by  ties  of  history  and  fond  mem- 
ory. Because  of  such  associations  it  was, 
that  the  recent  spectacle  of  a  stately  Colonial 
dwelling  moving  along  the  elm-bordered 
streets  of  a  Connecticut  town  aroused  strange 
emotions  in  the  breasts  of  its  old  familiar 
friends. 

For  close  to  one  hundred  years,  the  house 
had  been  a  landmark  in  the  vicinity.  As  the 
parsonage  of  the  historic  Brick  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Darien,  the  edifice  that  fig- 
ured so  dramatically  in  a  Revolutionary  epi- 
sode during  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Moses 
Mather,  descendant  of  John  Cotton  Mather, 
it  shone  in  the  lustre  of  past  greatness,  al- 
though it  was  built  at  a  later  date  than  the 
church  by  another  member  of  the  distin- 
guished family  who  exercised  such  a  marked 
influence  on  the  Colonies. 

And  thus  it  was  when  the  old  homestead 
was  sold  to  make  way  for  a  modern  parsonage 
and  was  moved  from  its  old  site  on  the  Bos- 
ton Post  Road  to  its  new  abode  in  Apple  Tree 
Lane,  its  transfer  assumed  the  nature  of  an 
important  event  in  the  community.  Today, 
in  fresh  garb,  but  lacking  none  of  its  Colonial 
charm,  it  has  settled  itself  in  the  congenial 
environment  of  an  age-old  apple  orchard  as 
the  summer  home  of  Miss  Eva  B.  Deming,  of 
New  York,  where  it  is  likely  to  round  out 
another  century  of  life  and  well-being  in  the 
community. 

The  story  surrounding  Miss  Deming's 
acquisition  of  the  old  house  and  its  subsequent 
removal  is  as  romantic  and  interesting  as  any 
human   autobiography.    When,  some  eighteen 


months  ago,  the  trustees  of  the  Brick  Church 
decided  to  replace  the  ancient  Colonial  struc- 
ture with  a  parsonage  of  modern  type,  the 
problem  of  its  disposition  arose.  A  number 
of  the  more  practically  minded  men,  looking 
at  the  matter  from  a  strictly  business  aspect, 
wished  to  demolish  it  so  they  might  proceed 
at  once  with  work  on  the  new  building. 

But  the  women  of  the  parish,  who  loved  its 
simple,  classic  beauty  and  felt  more  keenly, 
perhaps,  the  influence  of  sentiment  and  old 
associations,  were  eager  to  have  it  preserved. 
After  a  considerable  debate  on  the  question, 
the  plan  to  offer  the  house  for  sale  at  sealed 
bids  was  agreed  upon  and  a  notice  to  this 
effect  published  in  the  local  paper.  Miss 
Deming  learned  of  the  offer  quite  by  chance, 
and  put  in  a  bid,  without  setting  too  much 
store  by  the  result. 

The  day  of  settlement  finally  arrived,  the 
bids  were  formally  opened  and,  to  her  aston- 
ishment and  delight,  Miss  Deming  found  her- 
self the  successful  competitor  by  a  narrow 
margin.  The  prospect  of  being  the  veritable 
owner  of  an  old  Colonial  house  of  the  sort 
she  had  often  dreamed  about  was  most  en- 
ticing and  she  immediately  set  about  hunting 
a  suitable  site  for  her  architectural  prize. 

Several  years  before,  Mrs.  Dorothea  War- 
ren O'Hara,  artist  and  writer,  had  purchased 
a  200-year-old  homestead  belonging  to  one  of 
the  early  settlers,  together  with  a  comfortable 
acreage  of  picturesque  land  on  the  edge  of 
the  town,  and  had  gradually  sold  off  a  few 
plots  to  form  a  delightful  colony  of  congenial 
friends.  Thi9,  Miss  Deming  felt,  was  the 
psychological  abiding  place  for  her  Colonial 
house.  A  choice  plot  in  the  heart  of  the  age- 
old  apple  orchard,  surrounded  by  vine-covered 
field-stone  walls,  with  enchanting  vistas  of 
field  and  woodland,  was  selected  and  arrange- 
ments  made  for  the  arrival  of  the   traveler. 

The  transplanting  of  the  old  house  deeply 


Quaint  Darien  house  before  modern  altera- 
tions   had    been    undertaken 


engrossed  the  attention  of  the  townsfolk  and 
speculation  was  rife  as  to  the  vitality  left  in 
its  hand-hewn  timbers  to  withstand  the  peril- 
ous journey.  _  To  such  vain  imaginings,  how- 
ever, the  old  house  lent  no  ear,  but  in  the 
seeming  consciousness  of  the  strength  of  its 
thews  and  sinews  to  endure,  it  held  to  its 
stately  course  as  befitted  one  of  Colonial 
heritage. 

As  the  old  house  was  lifted  from  its  moor- 
ings, the  neighbors  stood  by  to  watch  what 
seemed  like  the  passing  of  an  old  familiar 
friend.  Traffic  rules  were  temporarily  sus- 
pended to  give  the  old  landmark  right  of  way 
and  everyone  lent  a  hand.  At  one  point  in 
the  road,  when  it  seemed  barely  possible  to 
get  it  around  a  curve  in  the  road,  a  little  old 
lady  living  in  a  two-century-old  dwelling 
graciously  permitted  a  limb  to  be  severed  from 
a  giant  forest  tree  before  her  place  to  allow 
it  to  pass. 

As    the    adventurous    structure    reached    a 
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Ralph  F.  Warner,  Architect 

The  transplanted  post  Revolutionary  dwelling  at  Darien,  Conn.,  now  the  home  of  Miss  Eva  B.  Deming,  of  New  York,  Colonial 
facade  blending  harmoniously  with  the  latter-day  alterations 
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point  directly  opposite  its  new  site,  but  a 
field's  distance  away,  it  took  an  overland 
course,  reaching  its  destination  at  an  historic 
point  near  Goodwives'  River,  where  in  an 
early  day  the  Indians  were  wont  to  bring  their 
squaws  for  peaceful  pursuits,  settling  itself, 
seemingly  with  a  sigh  of  deep  relief  and  satis- 
faction. 

The  work  of  alteration  was  then  begun. 
Miss  Deming  secured  the  services  of  Ralph  F. 
Warner,  architect,  of  New  York  and  Roway- 
ton,  whose  professional  experience,  as  well  as 
that  as  editor  of  a  well-known  architectural 
journal,  gave  him  a  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
position.  Mr.  Warner  had  previously  made 
a  close  inspection  of  the  structure  and  pro- 
nounced it  a  fine  example  of  Colonial  archi- 
tecture, both  in  construction  and  design.  He 
aimed  to  preserve  the  picturesque  quality  of 
the  original  style,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
adapt  it  to  modern  needs  and  the  owner's 
individual  requirements. 

Facing  south,  the  house  spreads  out  in  ram- 
bling fashion  with  a  total  frontage,  including 
east  and  west  porches,  of  79  feet.  The  orig- 
inal facade,  with  its  columned  portico  and 
delightful  Georgian  doorway,  Hanked  by 
delicately  fluted  pilasters  and  panels  of  leaded 


The  dining-room,  once  the  old  kitchen,  is  a  distinguished  room,  with   its   old  Dutch 
door,  fireplace,  and  exquisite  paneling 


A  glimpse  of  the  old  hall,  with   its  graceful  staircase 
fine  Colonial  furniture 


despite  the  fact  it  has  been  en- 
larged to  cover  30  x  16  feet  of 
floor  space,  it  still  retains  that 
sense  of  cheerful  hospitality  pe- 
culiar to  the  house  of  primitive 
days.  This  feeling  is  no  doubt 
intensified  by  the  splendid  eight- 
foot  chimney  with  its  cavernous 
fireplace  and  quaint  Dutch 
ovens. 

The  most  important  struc- 
tural change  was  made  at  this 
point  to  increase  the  length  of 
the  room,  one  of  the  supports 
of  the  framework  having  to  be 
removed  and  that  part  of  the 
house  carried  by  a  truss  to  the 
attic  with  iron  rods  that  run 
down  the  rear  wall  to  the  sec- 
ond floor,  where  they  were 
staunchly  secured. 

Gray  scenic  Colonial  paper 
covers  the  walls,  and  in  this 
sympathetic  environment  the 
owner's  collection  of  old  ma- 
hogany furniture,  including 
many  museum  pieces,  finds  a 
congenial  setting.  The  charm- 
ing vista  of  the  dining-room 
adjoining,  once  the  old  kitchen, 


serves  to  enhance  its  picturesque  charm.  This 
room  has  an  air  of  fine  distinction,  influenced 
to  a  degree  by  fair  wall  space ;  and  the  exqui- 
site beauty  of  the  Colonial  woodwork,  and 
door  paneling. 

Through  the  window  of  the  old  Dutch 
door  opening  onto  the  porch  may  be  glimpsed 
sweeping  stretches  of  rolling  meadows  and 
wooded  slopes,  with  a  quaint  stepping-stone 
path  leading  to  a  flower  bed  in  which  helio- 
trope and  petunias  blend  their  royal  hues  and 
a  bird  bath  where  feathered  songsters  in  count- 
less numbers  gather  for  their  morning  dip. 

The  ancient  lean-to,  modernized,  contains 
the  service  portion,  included  in  which  is  a 
commodious  kitchen  linked  to  the  living-room 
by  a  butler's  pantry  or  passroom  as  well  as  a 
fascinating  kitchenette  with  breakfast  porch, 
off  the  dining-room ;  a  plan  to  reduce  house- 
work if  the  occasion  demands  and  a  particu- 
larly advantageous  arrangement  should  the 
owner  wish  to  close  off  part  of  the  house  in 
winter.  This  can  be  easily  done  since  Miss 
Deming's  own  suite,  consisting  of  study,  bed- 
room and  bath,  is  over  the  "L"  and  may  be 
reached  by  a  separate  staircase. 

Seldom  has  the  spirit  of  an  old  Colonial 
house  been  so  happily  preserved,  and  the  peace 
of  ages  seems  to  dwell  within  the  walls  of  the 
home  she  has  named  Peacehaven. 


glass,  deep  roof  cornice  and  the  quaint  ellipti- 
cal window  in  the  attic,  were  all  retained. 
To  gain  length,  the  old  "L"  was  increased 
by  adding  two  12-foot  pieces,  two  stories  high, 
at  each  end. 

The  architect  introduced  a  measure  of 
Dutch  feeling  into  the  design,  as  is  noted  in 
the  window  grouping  and  in  the  graceful 
sweep  of  the  eastern  porch  roof,  but  has  so 
fused  the  styles  as  to  produce  a  feeling  of 
harmony  characteristic  of  its  original  sugges- 
tion of  hospitality  and  charm. 

Through  the  fine  old  doorway,  the  hall  is 
entered,  from  which  a  graceful  staircase  rises, 
by  one  turn,  to  the  floor  above.  The  little 
old-fashioned  parlor  on  the  right,  entirely  un- 
changed in  appearance,  boasts  of  one  of  the 
four  original  fireplaces  to  be  preserved,  also  a 
mantel  that  is  a  most  pleasing  example  of  the 
work  of  the  early  American  craftsmen. 

The  low-ceiled  living-room,  opening  from 
the  hall  without  intervening  partitions,  yet 
fragrant  with  the  charm  of  bygone  days, 
stimulates  the  imagination  most  strongly,  for 
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The  living-room,  with   its  broad,  hospitable  hearthstone,  cavernous  fireplace  and  qi 
Dutch  oven 
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Know  Your  Oriental  Rugs 

Bargains  in  Antique  Rugs  Are  Still  to  Be  Had  But  Not  without  Knowledge 

By  W.  A.  MORTON 


eVERYONE  interested,  even  to 
a  slight  degree,  in  Oriental 
rugs  should  possess  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  different  types, 
varieties,  methods  of  making, 
etc.,  before  attempting  to  pur- 
chase them.  When  I  mention  Oriental  rugs, 
I  refer  to  the  rugs  that  come  from  the  rug- 
making  districts  of  Persia  and  Turkey  and 
not  to  the  Chinese  nor  the  Japanese  produc- 
tions. My  words  are  addressed  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  this  ancient  style  of  weaving, 
but  whose  knowledge  is  limited  and  confined 
to  the  modern  prices  for  this  fine  hand  work. 
A  fair  knowledge  of  Oriental  rugs  is  some- 
thing that  every  lover  of  the  ancient  art 
should  possess.  I  am  sorry  to  state  that  few 
Americans  know  as  much  as  they  should  about 
these  rugs,  although  they  come  into  daily 
contact  with  them,  always  admire,  and  often 
purchase  them.  If  I  can  help  you  to  under- 
stand the  Oriental  type  of  rug,  I  will  have 
accomplished  my  aim,  and  you  will  un- 
doubtedly be  able  to  make  a  more  satisfactory 
selection  when  purchasing  rugs. 

The  native  American,  with  the  pecuniary 
means,  but  without  the  proper  and  sufficient 
knowledge,  often  pays  a  double  or  triple  price 
for  a  rug  simply  because  he  lacks  information 
of  the  making  and  importation  of  rugs.  Dis- 
cussion of  things  Oriental  easily  leads  to 
romance.  When  you  buy  an  Oriental  rug, 
you  are  purchasing  something  on  which  there 
is  no  set  market  value,  and  therefore  many 
dealers  are  able  to  exact  the  highest  possible 
prices  for  their  wares.  The  rug  business  is 
a  very  profitable  occupation,  but  with  a  little 
knowledge  of  these  rugs  you  can  bargain  with 
many  of  the  dealers  and  can  possibly  secure  a 
little  better  price  for  the  art  piece  that  you 
dearly  wish  to  possess.  There  is  an  inherent 
spirit  to  bargain  that  is,  I  am  afraid,  dormant 
in  the  makeup  of  most  American  people. 
Should  that  spirit  be  awakened,  many  Ameri- 
cans would  save  many  an  American  dollar  in 
a  year's  time. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  and  unnecessary 
to  barter  in  our  larger  stores  that  deal  in  rugs, 
but  there  are  many  smaller  stores  and  shop- 
keepers that  trade  exclusively  in  these  rugs 
and  who  will  welcome  a  chance  to  barter.  In- 
wardly these  dealers  have  greater  respect  for 
the  person  who  gently  but  firmly  refuses  to 
accept  the  first  price  quoted  and  seeks  to  com- 
promise on  the  original  figure.  I  can  safely 
state  that  in  nearly  every  instance  such  a  com- 
promise may  be  effected  with  the  average 
small  dealer,  but  not  unless  the  purchaser  has 
some  idea  of  the  subject,  some  real  knowledge 
of  the  article  that  he  is  bargaining  for. 

Many  people  today  are  paying  high  prices 
tor  so-called  antique  rugs  and  are  receiving 
pieces  that  are  not  antique.  In  some  cases 
the  salesmen  do  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween the  antique  and  the  modern  rug,  and 
often  make  ridiculous  statements  regarding 
the  age  of  some  of  their  rugs.  One  of  the 
scarcest  articles  in  our  rug  markets  are  genu- 
ine antique  Oriental  rugs.  I  would  not  ad- 
vise anyone  but  an  expert  to  attempt  to  pur- 
chase any  antique  piece,  for  many  of  these 
pieces  that  are  offered  as  such  are,  in  reality, 
rugs  that  have  been  chemically  treated  to  give 
the  antique  effect  or  possibly  a  strictly  mod- 
ern piece  in  such  a  wornout  condition  that  it 
looks  old.  Seldom,  if  ever,  is  a  real  old  prize 
found   in   any  of  our  department  stores  that 


carry  stocks  of  rugs;  neither  do  they  try  to 
sell  their  customers  a  fake  antique.  Occasion- 
ally a  real  old  piece  may  be  found  in  the  shops 
of  the  foreign  born  dealers,  but  many  of  these 
so-called  antiques  should  be  classed  as  semi- 
antique,  if  there  is  such  a  class.  Many  dealers 
will  attempt  to  sell  as  antique  a  rug  that  will 
be  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  old,  and 
its  color  has  been  toned  down  by  continual 
wear  and  its  nap  has  been  worn  down,  and 
some  of  these  pieces  may  easily  be  misjudged 
by  the  inexperienced.  It  behooves  us  to  think 
twice,  investigate  thoroughly  and  obtain  some 
reliable,  expert  advice  before  paying  for  an 
antique  rug. 

To  become  proficient  in  the  knowledge  of 
rugs  is  similar  to  becoming  proficient  in  the 
knowledge  and  any  subject  inasmuch  as  it 
takes  time  and  considerable  study.  There  are 
plenty  of  rugs  on  sale  in  the  stores  and  any 
of  the  salesmen  will  gladly  talk  with  you  on 
the  subject,  and  many  interesting  little  points 
and  useful  bits  of  information  may  be  picked 
up  from  these  chats.  Then  we  have  the  for- 
eign dealers  who  are  only  too  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  show  their  wares.  These  deal- 
ers will  give  you  some  very  valuable  informa- 
tion for  the  asking,  and  they  are  always  will- 
ing to  talk,  but  do  not  always  expect  to 
negotiate  a  sale  on  the  first  visit  of  the  pro- 
spective customer. 

The  best  way  to  start  the  study  of  rugs  is 
to  "shop  around"  for  a  month  or  two.  Visit 
several  stores  and  rug  dealers,  and  after  the 
first  visit  the  salesman  or  store  proprietor  will 
become  more  friendly  and  may  volunteer 
some  bit  of  information  that  might  be  the 
exact  fact  that  you  are  seeking.  There  are 
several  hooks  written  on  the  subject  of  rugs 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  public  libra- 
ries. Books  may  help  you  somewhat,  and  I 
would  advise  reading  all  that  you  can,  but  the 
best  results  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  closer 
relation,  by  inspection  and  by  conversing  with 
someone  who  is  more  familiar  with  rugs  than 
you  are.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anyone  in 
tin's  country  today  whose  knowledge  of  rugs 
both  antique  and  modern  is  one  hundred  per- 
cent, or  even  ninety  percent.  American  people 
do  not  start  to  really  appreciate  these  foreign 
hand  made  rugs  in  their  early  years,  due  to 
high  prices  and  lack  of  knowledge  concerning 
them. 

To  some  people  Oriental  rugs  are  just 
Oriental  rugs  and  are  bought  irrespective  of 
the  make,  color  or  texture,  but  these  same 
people  usually  pay  top  prices  for  their  choice. 
If  they  knew  something  about  the  weave  and 
texture,  they  would  then  know  which  rug 
would  be  best  suited  for  the  place  in  their 
home  for  which  the  rug  was  being  purchased. 
Study  the  floor  space  of  your  rooms.  It  is 
very  important  for  the  well-being  of  your  rugs 
that  you  get  the  proper  kind  of  rug  in  the 
proper  place.  A  finely  woven,  light  grade  rug 
should  not  be  placed  before  the  door  leading 
into  your  home.  This  arrangement  of  rugs  in 
a  hallway  is  quite  a  common  mistake,  and  by 
so  doing,  many  fine  pieces  are  subjected  to  the 
hardest  kind  of  wear  and  ultimate  ruin.  A 
rug  placed  at  the  entrance  to  a  home  receives 
most  of  the  dust  and  dirt  from  the  shoes  of 
the  person  entering  and  this  spot  is  in  many 
cases  a  part  of  the  house  that  is  used  most 
frequently.  I  recall  an  instance  of  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  a  Bokhara  owned  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  very  fond  of  Oriental  rugs,  but  who 


had  no  knowledge  of  their  texture,  values  or 
names.  Upon  being  admitted  to  his  home  one 
evening,  I  found  myself  standing  just  within 
his  doorway  and  upon  this  fine  Bokhara.  After 
remarking  about  this  beautiful  rug  being 
placed  in  such  a  much  used  portion  of  the 
house,  and  of  the  increasing  values  of  such 
Bokhara  pieces,  my  friend  stated  that  he  was 
greatly  surprised  to  learn  of  the  value  of  his 
rug,  and  also  that  he  had  no  idea  of  what  rugs 
graced  his  floors.  This  Bokhara,  by  the  way, 
was  placed  in  a  part  of  the  house  where  it  was 
subjected  to  much  less  traffic,  and  consequently 
is  still  in  a  beautiful  state  of  preservation 
today,  and  a  more  common  and  less  valuable 
Kazak  has  taken  its  place  before  the  front 
door.  You  can  realize  that  a  little  study  of 
the  position  of  your  own  rugs  may  save  some 
of  yo,ur  best  pieces  for  a  few  extra  years.  Place 
your  finer  pieces,  those  of  greatest  value  in  a 
position  where  they  do  not  receive  the  hardest 
wear  and  the  most  use. 

The  significance  of  the  various  designs  does 
not  interest  the  average  person,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  even  collectors  or  the  connoisseur 
care  particularly  about  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. Designs  are  somewhat  interesting  to 
study,  but  first  learn  the  names  of  your  rugs. 
Colors  also  have  a  meaning  we  are  told,  but 
that  is  a  minor  consideration  in  the  beginning 
of  the  study  of  rugs.  There  is  one  point  that 
comes  under  the  heading  of  color  that  I  wish 
to  emphasize  and  that  is  to  rigidly  guard 
against  buying  any  rug  that  shows  any  trace 
of  black  in  its  design.  The  black  dye  used  in 
most  Oriental  rugs  shows  a  tendency  to  eat 
into  the  wool,  and  in  time  the  pile  will  disap- 
pear leaving  only  bare  knots.  Dark  brown 
and  dark  blues  are  perfectly  safe,  but  black 
dyed  wool  is  not  prone  to  longevity.  This 
condition  is  quite  common  in  many  Kazak  and 
Shirvan  rugs. 

The  number  of  knots  to  the  square  inch 
determines  the  fineness  of  the  quality  and  the 
value.  The  finest  Persian  pieces  have  from 
four  hundred  to  a  thousand  knots  to  the 
square  inch,  while  some  of  the  coarser  Turkish 
pieces  have  as  few  as  twenty.  The  finer  the 
weave  the  more  valuable  the  rug,  taking  into 
consideration  of  course  the  general  condition. 
The  quality  of  the  weave  varies  in  all  types 
of  rug,  but  few  of  these  very  closely  woven 
pieces  are  found  in  our  stores  today. 

When  buying  it  is  well  to  carefully  examine 
the  back  of  the  article  as  well  as  the  face 
The  method  of  cutting  out  worn  places  and 
fitting  in  a  patch  cut  from  a  rug  of  similar 
weave  and  color,  will  make  a  badly  worn  rug 
look  quite  presentable.  This  patch  work  is 
so  skilfully  worked  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  detect  from  the  face,  but  upon  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  the  back,  the  seams  where  the 
patch  has  been  inserted  may  be  located.  This 
method  of  detecting  patches  does  not  require 
any  expert  knowledge,  but  does  require  sharp 
observation  of  the  face  and  particularly  the 
back  of  the  rug.  Follow  with  your  eye  each 
border,  on  both  sides  and  ends.  If  you  detect 
a  break  in  the  regularity  of  the  border,  turn 
the  rug  over  and  look  for  a  seam  where  a 
patch  may  have  been  inserted.  Do  not  think 
that  every  border  that  is  irregular  is  patched, 
for  many  have  been  made  so  at  their  begin- 
ning, but  where  the  border  or  any  part  of  the 
rug  is  irregular  in  color  or  design  or  texture  it 
is  generally  found  to  be  patched. 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Exceptionally  Interesting  Stone  Construction 

The  Problem  of  Building  on  a  Sloping  Site   \\  ell  Sol  red 


^^^^—^^^  GREAT   tendency   of   the 
^      I  architect    of    the    country 

J^^^n^M         house  has  been        the 

^^P^  to   build   tor  clients  copies 

^m  ^B^  adaptations    of    houses 

^r  ^^^^^^%  of  the  late  French  Renais- 
sance, or  the  English  or  the  Italian  or  the 
Georgian  house.  This  idea  was  fostered  in 
the  architect  by  a  conformity  of  opinion  as 
to  type,  and  a  general  agreement  as  to  what 
constituted  appropriate  architecture  for  the 
country  house;  in  the  client  by  his  standards 
of  living,  the  customs  of  the  times  and  his 
desire  to  outshine  his  contemporaries. 

Today  the  same  set  of  considerations  leads 
to  a  very  different  conclusion.  We,  too,  have 
standards  of  living,  customs  and  the  same  de- 
sire to  outshine  our  contemporaries,  but  we 
are  fast  rinding  that  we  may  serve  these  needs 
best  and  also  combine  with  them  the  pure, 
clean  loveliness  of  real  art,  not  by  the  use  of 
exotic  styles,  which  neither  fit  our  needs  nor 
the  requirements  of  our  country,  but  through 
a  type  established  only  by  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  the  individual. 

With  these  as  a  basis — and  one  other  re- 
quirement— the  "site" — the  architect,  if  he 
be  artist  and  craftsman,  will  create  such  a 
structure  as  will  seem  to  have  grown  there, 
a  part  of  the  landscape — the  only  type  (if 
such  it  may  be  termed)  which  may  be  called 
truly  American,  except  perhaps  the  Colonial 
of  other  days. 

With  wonderfully  encouraging  rapidity  we 
find  this  truly  American  house  springing  up 
all  over  the  country.  Even  the  smaller  coun- 
try house  shows  a  marked  tendency  to  conform 
to  this  ideal,  and  in  almost  every  community 
we  find  homes  of  real  architectural  merit — 
not  the  Spanish  or  the  English  or  the  Italian, 
but  just  an  American  home  snuggled  into  its 
proper  environment,  filled  to  its  roof  with  all 
sorts  of  real  comforts  and  conveniences,  with 
an  exterior  of  fine  proportion  and   grace. 

A  site  of  rare  loveliness  was  chosen  for 
the  house  in  the  cuts  which  illustrate  this 
article. 

Midway  back  in  the  plot  is  the  great  rock 
ledge  on  which  the  house  stands.  This  ledge 
is  long  and  low,  and  the  low-winged  struc- 
ture, as  it  seems  to  rise  from  this  ledge,  yet 
remain  a  part  of  it,  was  indeed  the  "find"  of 


Fowler  &  Wcuiclt.  .-hchitats 
Stone    house    built 


Detail    of   entrance   showing 
of  field-stone 


slope  of  the  land 


here 


Mr.   A.    G.    Vermilye.     Finely   placed   on  a  gentle   hillside 


an  artist.  To  the  trained  eye  Nature  sug- 
gests, always  truthfully,  and  harmonious  love- 
liness must  be  the  result  if  such  suggestions 
are  thoughtfully  followed. 

Stone  was  near  at  hand  and  thus  wisely 
chosen  as  the  material  to  be  used,  and  the 
finished  house  looks  indeed  as  permanent  and 
substantial  as  the  rock  gardens  and  ledges  that 
surround  it.  There  really  is  no  "front"  to 
this  house  for  it  is  equally  attractive  on  every 
side.  The  right  wing  is  but  a  huge  outdoor 
living-room,  overlooking  the  glowing  hillside 
garden  and  the  great  pool  for  gold  fish  which 
has  been  made.  Aquatic  flowers  border  the 
pool  and  their  reflected  tones  combined  with 
the  brilliancy  of  the  fish,  shimmering  in  the 
sun,  make  an  opalescent  bit  of  beauty  quite  in 
keeping  with  such  hillside  loveliness. 

The  left  rear  wing  contains  the  garage,  and 
the  chauffeur's  quarters.  Vines  have  started 
to  weave  their  beauty  of  tone  and  pattern  in 
and  around  the  stone  work  and  soon  this  por- 
tion of  the  house  will  be  one  of  the  loveliest 
bits,  even  though  it  contains  the  usually  un- 
lovely garage  section.  With  the  closing  of 
the  doors  it  suggests  to  the  passerby  but  a 
studio. 

We  approach  the  house  along  a  stone  walk, 
not  straight  and  formal,  but  a  bit  winding 
amid  a  harmoniously  selected  planting  of  na- 
tive shrubs  and  flowers,  on  up  roughly  laid 
steps  which  conform  as  they  rise  to  the  ledge, 
thus  winding  in  and  out  to  the  top.  The  ter- 
raced porch  to  which  this  path  leads  is  wide 
and  inviting,  suggestive  of  the  comfort  of  the 
summer  evening  family  reunion  or  the  more 
pretentious  social  entertainment. 

From  it  we  may  enter  the  sun  room  in  the 
left  front  wing  or  the  main  hall  in  the  center 
of  the  house,  and  at  the  right  an  arched  open- 
ing leads  to  the  outdoor  living  porch. 

The  main  portion  of  the  house,  as  well  as 
the  two  upstairs  sections,  is  spacious  indeed. 
From  the  pretentious  main  hall  we  may  step 
directly  through  from  the  front  to  the  rear  of 
the  house  and  thus  get  to  the  garden  or  garage 
with  no  unnecessary  steps,  or  we  may  turn  to 
the  right  under  the  main  stairs  and  enter  the 
kitchen  portion.  The  maid's  room  and  bath 
are  here  in  this  winged  portion  and  her  tiny 
covered  dining  porch  combines  pleasure  and 
comfort. 

The  main  stairway  is  simple,  yet  most 
imposing  in  its  simplicity,  as  is  often  the 
case.  Loveliness  of  proportion  needs  little 
(Continued  on  page  75) 
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"The  Garnering."     Carved  wood  panel  for  mantel  decoration,  by  /' 


Talented  Craftsmen  at  Architectural  League  Exhibit 

The  Industrial  Arts  Revealed  a  Host  of  Brilliant  Designers 
By  MATLACK  PRICE 


^^0^^^  HE  realm  of  design  which  is 

f~    £  variously  called,  in  this  coun- 

M       ^^^  try,      Industrial      Arts,      Art 

Wm.  W  Crafts,     or     Arts     Allied     to 

^^^^^^r     Architecture,    suffers    from    a 

number  of  things — but  one  of 

them  is  not  lack  of  talent.     Some  day  the  one 

greatest  obstacle   to   the  real  development  of 

industrial  design  will  be  discovered  to  be  the 

lack  of  adequate  recognition  accorded  to  the 

designer. 

It  would  be  convenient  if  there  were  some 
one  designation  for  design,  and  perhaps  one 
may  some  day  be  formulated.  Textile,  ce- 
ramic, metal,  wood  and  other  design  for 
manufactured  products  can  properly  be  called 
Industrial  Art,  while  design  for  the  single, 
unduplicated,  hand-made  thing  needs  some 
other  classification — and  even  more  than  that, 
it  needs  a  definite  and  recognized  market.  De- 
signers and  craftsmen,  men  who  can  make  a 
brass  candlestick  or  carve  wood  or  fashion 
leaded  glass  seem  not  to  share  any  such  defi- 
nite status  as  the  sculptor,  the  painter  or  the 
architect. 

Perhaps  people  are  too  prone  to  believe 
in  labels  and  go  by  labels.  They  are  almost 
distressed  if  a  painter  plans  a  house,  a  sculp- 


tor paints  a  picture  or  an  architect  designs  a 
piece  of  furniture,  and  the  man  or  woman 
who  is  a  "designer"  and  can,  perhaps,  do  any 
of  these  things,  is  likely  not  to  be  understood 
at  all.  The  status  of  the  designer  needs  defin- 
ing; it  needs,  somehow,  to  be  dramatized  so 
that  it  will  mean  to  the  public  something  as 
definite  as  painter,  sculptor  or  architect.  We 
see  a  painting,  and  we  know  that  it  was 
painted  by  a  man  or  a  woman  called  (perhaps 
with  more  courtesy  than  accuracy)  an  artist. 
And  similarly  with  a  piece  of  statuary  or  a 
building.  We  are  not  so  sure  just  how  a 
sculptor  or  an  architect  works,  but  we  feel 
very  sure  we  know  how  an  artist  works,  and 
just  how  his  studio  looks.  We  may  be  quite 
wrong,  but  at  least  we  think  we  know.  But 
the  point  about  which  some  real  thought  must 
be  taken  is  that  when  people  look  at  a  beauti- 
ful piece  of  figured  silk,  at  a  fine  chair,  a 
graceful  piece  of  silverware,  each  as  much  a 
work  of  art  as  a  painting,  perhaps  a  far 
greater  work  of  art,  not  a  single  reaction  tells 
them  that  these,  too,  are  the  works  of  creative 
mind  and  skilled  hand.  The  designer  is  not 
a  personality,  as  far  as  public  consciousness 
is  concerned. 

Arts    allied    to    architecture    have    always, 


>urtesy  of  the  Ehrich  Galleries 
"A    Mediaeval  Tournament" 


detail   of  a  Venetian   room- 
Frances  Rnrr 


modeled   and   painted   gesso   by 


though  in  varying  degrees,  been  encouraged 
and  fostered  by  architecture.  Certainly  archi- 
tecture has  given  them  their  setting,  as  it  gives- 
them  their  opportunity  for  exhibition  each 
year  uhder  the  friendly  auspices  of  the  Archi- 
tectural League  of  New  York.  Here,  for  a 
few  weeks,  the  designer  sees  his  work  dis- 
played under  his  own  name  and,  even  more 
important,  the  public  sees  stained  glass,  metal- 
work,  mural  decorations,  ceramics  and  much 
else  displayed  under  the  designer's  name,  and 
realizes  that  the  beautiful  things  we  have 
about  us  daily  owe  their  existence  to  the  crea- 
tive talent  of  a  host  of  men  and  women  whose 
names  have  no  circulation  and  no  recognition. 

Because  of  this  we  lose,  and  posterity  will 
lose,  an  output  of  creative  art  in  design  far 
greater  than  the  existing  output.  The  field 
of  industrial  design  and  the  field  of  individual 
design  have  neither  of  them  been  made  in  the 
least  attractive.  In  industrial  design  the  art- 
ist must  be  willing  to  become  anonymous,  or, 
as  a  free-lance  designer,  must  soon  make  the 
discovery  that  there  is  no  market  for  his  work. 
However  delightful  the  making  of  beautiful 
things,  the  designer  must  seek  other  fields 
when  he  is  confronted  with  an  economic  im- 
possibility. 

Architecture,  as  we  have  said,  here  personi- 
fied by  the  League,  goes  as  far  as  it  can  in 
the  encouragement  of  the  arts  of  design.  It- 
self dependent  on  the  preservation  of  high 
standards  of  design,  on  insistence  on  purity 
of  form  and  motive,  on  integrity  of  workman- 
ship in  varied  materials,  architecture  under- 
stands and  recognizes  the  importance  of  the 
designer. 

In  the  whole  realm  of  art  no  designer  has 
retained  so  great  a  measure  of  authority  as  the 
architect — and  he  has  retained  this  authority 
without  making  a  cult  of  his  profession.  He 
is,  in  a  large  sense,  a  public  trustee  of  good 
taste — a  guardian  far  more  than  an  autocrat. 

In  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Architec- 
tural League  the  architect  gives  to  the  designer 
the  equality  of  status  which  is  his  due — an 
equality  which  the  public  would  no  doubt  be 
equally  ready  to  grant  if  the  public  were  even 
to  pause  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  de- 
signer as  a  person. 

The  designers  who  exhibit  at  the  Architec- 
tural League  are  of  several  kinds,  ranging 
from  organized  designers  who  have  put  their 
art  on  a  business  basis  to  individual  designers 
who  are  not,  comparatively  speaking,  in  busi- 
ness at  all. 

In  the  former  group  are  found,  for  instance, 
the  D'Ascenzo  Studios,  represented  by  beauti- 
ful stained-glas9  work;  Samuel  Yellin,  with 
his  inimitable  wrought  metal,  worthy  of  the 
finest  mediaeval  traditions;  the  Edgewater 
(Continued   on  page  44) 
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-L  he  bold  baroque  design  shown 
here  is  characteristically  Italian 
in  feeling.  It  is  made  in  several 
iombinations  of  colors  and  is 
one  of  a  series  of  patterns  recently 
imported. 


" 


Reproducing 

the  Beauty 

of  Fine  Velours 

de  Genes 


THE  colorings  and  patterns  of  fine  Velours  de 
Genes  and  Brocades  woven  in  linen  instead  of 
silk,  produce  these  delightful  fabrics  known  as  Linen 
Friezes  or  Moquettes. 

Besides  their  rich  colorings  and  beautiful  designs 
they  borrow,  too,  the  combination  of  cut  and  uncut 
pile  that  is  characteristic  of  the  famous  Genoese  vel- 
vets. This  pile,  being  of  linen,  gives  to  Linen  Friezes 
their  characteristic  texture  and  wearing  quality. 

They  are  much  in  demand  for  rooms  where  silks 
and  brocades  would  lend  too  formal  an  air.  There 
Linen  Friezes  are  used  for  both  hangings  and  cover- 
ings in  place  of  tapestries  or  mohair  plushes. 

With  the  wealth  of  brocade  and  velvet  designs  to 


draw  from  Linen  Friezes  come  in  great  variety.  The 
bold  designs  from  Italy  or  Spain  are  especially 
effective  on  large  furniture,  while  smaller  French  or 
more  restrained  English  designs  are  used  to  advan- 
tage for  slipper  chairs  and  furniture  coverings  in 
boudoirs  and  informal  sitting  rooms. 

Your  own  upholsterer  or  decorator  will  arrange 
for  you  to  see  these  Linen  Friezes  and  the  wide 
assortment  of  other  Schumacher  fabrics.  He  will  also 
arrange  the  purchase  for  you.  F.  Schumacher  &  Co., 
Importers,  Manufacturers,  and  Distributors  to  the 
trade  only,  of  Decorative  Drapery  and  Upholstery 
Fabrics,  60  West  40th  Street,  New  York.  Offices  in 
Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 
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section    of  a   wrought   iron   grille, 
Samuel    Yellin,    metal   worker 


tapestry  looms  and  the  Kensington  Furniture 
Company. 

Typical  of  the  individual  designer  of  un- 
limited possibilities  might  well  be  cited  W.  T. 
Benda.  This  exhibition  had  several  of  his 
masks,  a  gorgeously  painted  decorative  panel 
and  a  strange  little  model  of  an  ancient  town. 
Such  a  creative  mind  and  such  skilled  hands 
as  Mr.  Benda's  could  produce  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  works  of  beauty  and  imagination. 

Not  dissimilar  in  character  was  the  excep- 
tional imagination  and  rich  decorative  sense 
displayed  in  the  room  by  Frances  Burr,  done 
in  modeled  and  painted  gesso.  The  subject, 
completely  covering  three  sides  of  a  room,  was 
"A  Mediaeval  Tournament,"  designed  and 
executed  with  a  true  feeling  for  decorative 
craftsmanship. 

There  were  many  unusual  things,  splen- 
didly designed   and   brilliantly  executed — such 


things  as  the  metal  ship  models,  made  by  Mor- 
gan Colt,  of  the  Arden  Studios,  and  by 
Edward  F.  Caldwell  &  Company,  the  metal- 
printed  velvet  wall-hanging  ("Ponce  de 
Leon")  by  J.  M.  and  A.  T.  Hewlett,  Chi- 
nese lighting  fixtures  by  Ernest  Wise  Keyser. 
Fred  Dana  Marsh  exhibited  a  quaint  and  im- 
aginative metal  weather  vane,  a  ship  in  relief, 
designed  for  a  wall  decoration,  and  also  an 
entirely  delightful  decorative  pictorial  map  of 
"Dosoris,"  for  the  country  place  it  depicts. 
Such  artists  as  these  have  a  great  deal  to  give, 
and  it  is  very  largely  the  public's  fault  (and 
loss)  that  they  are  not  more  definitely  encour- 
aged as  designers. 

The  Municipal  Art  Society  entered  three 
colored  drawings  by  Taber  Sears  which  should 
have  attracted  real  in- 
terest, and  which  typify 
a  kind  of  design  which 
is  hardly  encouraged  at 
all.  The  drawings 
showed  three  designs 
for  attractive  newspa- 
per booths,  placeable 
anywhere  in  our  city 
streets.  Even  when  art 
turns  to  the  practical 
solution  of  existing 
problems  it  gains  but 
scant  attention  —  per- 
haps because  it  then 
destroys  the  favorite 
illusion  of  most  "prac- 
tical" minds  that  art 
is  only  a  pretty  and 
visionary  thing,  unre- 
lated to  the  affairs  of 
the  busy  world. 

A  happy  exception 
to  this  is  seen  in  the 
group  of  photographs 
of  the  now  famous 
New  Rochelle  sign- 
posts, which  have  actu- 
ally been  made  and  set 
up,  with  the  names  and 
identities  of  the  artists 


who   designed    them    a    matter   of   civic    pride. 
The  group  exhibited  were  those  by  Remington    A 
Schuyler,    Norman    Rockwell,    Coles    Phillips,  S*' 
George  T.  Tobin  and  James  R.  Marsh,  Jr.* 

The  fact  that  New  Rochelle  sought  out  its 
artists,  let  them  do  these  signs  and  featured 
their  names  as  designers  is  virtually  unique, 
and  its  very  uniqueness  calls  attention  to  how 
amazingly  seldom  anything  of  the  kind  tran- 
spires. And  the  country  is  full  of  artists  who 
would  be  only  too  glad,  if  intelligently  ap- 
proached, to  add  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of 
the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

Furniture  is  a  division  of  the  industrial  arts 
in  which  there  has  been  a  very  conspicuous  im- 
provement in  the  past  ten  years.  This  im- 
provement,   it    is    true,    has    largely    taken    the 


Reverse  side  of  M 


The  beautiful  fireplace  in  the  home  of  Ira  Younker 
Encaustic  Tile  Company 


the.  work  of  the  American 


form  of  a  more  intelligent  interpretation  and  adaptation 
of  the  styles  of  the  historic  periods,  and  in  a  largely  suc- 
cessful effort  to  relate  these  old  forms  to  modern  interiors 
and  modern   living. 

Originality  and  imagination  have  played  very  little  part 
in  our  furniture  design,  which  is  not  to  be  deplored  if  these 
qualities  mean  the  kind  of  furniture  which  the  Viennese 
and  German  designers  have  produced  in  their  efforts  to 
escape  from  conventional  types.  The  injection  of  orig- 
inality and  imagination  into  furniture  design  will  be  ac- 
complished only  by  a  designer  who  exists  today  potentially. 

Meanwhile  we  are  fortunate  in  the  wide  availability  of 
furniture  which  is  yearly  improving  in  design,  even  in 
commercial  and  lower-priced  grades  of  furniture.  Good 
design  has  come  to  be  recognized  by  manufacturers  as  a 
thing  of  dollars-and-cents  value,  rather  than  the  unprofit- 
able venture  in  idealism  which  manufacturers  of  a  genera- 
tion ago  considered  it. 

This  year  a  new  medal  appears  at  the  Architectural 
League.  It  was  designed  by  Robert  Aitken,  and  it  is  the 
Michael  Friedsam  medal  "for  service  in  the  cause  of  indus- 
trial art."  Its  first  award  this  year  was  to  Henri  Creange, 
textile  designer,  of  Cheney  Brothers  Company.  Every 
form  of  recognition  for  industrial  and  applied  art  puts  us 
nearer  to  developing  undreamed-of  national   resources. 

The  medal  that  the  public  can  bestow,  every  day,  is  the 
medal  of  recognition  and  appreciation  of  the  hand  of  the 
designer,  wherever  it  appears.  Let  the  beautification  of 
the  useful  through  talent,  imagination,  artistry,  and  the 
craftsman's  skill  be  recognized.  But  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  the  country  will  become  intelligently  conscious  of 
design  until  it  comes  to  know  the  designer,  and  it  will 
never  know  the  designer  until  he  has  been  accorded  a  defi- 
nite and  honored  status,  of  which  the  tangible  mark  and 
token  is  his  signature  on  .  the  things  which   his  art  creates. 
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DANERSK  FURNITURE 

An  expression  of  our  inheritance  in  design 


A  WELL-KNOWN  writer  recently  said 
of  an  old  six-leg  highboy,  "That  is 
America."  He  meant  that  it  was  a  visible 
expression  of  the  beauty,  the  integrity  and 
the  freedom  from  ostentation  of  that 
America  which  gave  us  our  most  cherished 
possessions. 

The  well  rounded  and  polished  sentences 
of  Washington,  Franklin  or  Hamilton  show 
not  only  an  appreciation  of  beauty  of  form 
and  structure,  but  the  strength  of  character 
and  manhood  that  gave  direction  to  our 
country.  In  like  manner  the  best  furniture 
and  houses  of  that  day  show  an  appreciation 
of  the  subtleties  of  refinement  in  design 
and  a  strength  and  beauty  of  proportion 
that  is  one  of  our  choicest  heritages. 

In  designing  Danersk  Furniture  we  en- 
deavor to  keep  in  mind  the  homes  for 
which  it  is  made.  It  is  not  intended  as  a 
vehicle  for  display,  but  a  simple  expres- 
sion of  that  refinement  and  good  taste 
that  makes  a  home  friendly  and  livable. 
It  is  not  an  eager  grasping  for  the  vagaries 
of  style,  but  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  furnishing  of  a  home  or  office 
or  club  is  more  than  a  thing  of 
the  moment;  it  is  an  almost  per- 


A  quaint  wing  rocker 
for  the  Colonial  house 
or  remodeled  farm- 
house. Most  comfort- 
able and  decorative. 


manent  expression  of  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  the  owner. 

The  Plymouth  Cupboard  is  especially  charm- 
ing when  used  with  other  Early  American  Furni- 
ture in  a  dining  room.  The  Ives  Wing  Chair, 
the  Duncan  Phyfe  Sofa  Table,  and  the  American 
Hepplewhite  Chair — commonly  known  as  the 
Washington  Chair — greatly  enhance  the  livable- 
ness  of  your  home.  The  Salem  Bed  is  part  of  a 
roup  of  rare  beauty. 

In  our  new  showrooms  at  383  Madison  Avenue, 
NewYork,and  in  ourChicago  salesrooms, we  have 
endeavored  to  show  all  that  we  manufacture  in 
settings  that  will  help  to  visualize  the  pieces  in 
livable  surroundings.   There  are  complete  groups 
for  all  the  rooms  of  the  house  that  are  in  keeping 
with  things  you  have  inherited  or  collected.    In 
Danersk  Furniture  the 
pleasure    of   doing    one 
room  that  is  genuine  in 
all  its  details  can  be  had 
for  a  very  modest  sum. 
Decorators  and  their  cli- 
ents are  always  welcome. 


The  Ives  Wing  Chair, 
a   unique  example  of 
early  -workmanship 
Curly  maple  and  old 
copper  print  chintz. 


A  small  Duncan  Phyfe  Sofa 
Table  of  mahogany,  inlaid,  with 
imported  brass  mounts,  and  an 
American  Hepplewhite  Arm 
Chair,  commonly  ' 
Washington  Cha, 


Danersk  Salem  Bed,  part  of  one  of  the  most  livable 

groups  we  have  made.     Sturdy,  dignified  and  yet 

full  of  quaint  cL 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 


383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


313  Michigan  Avenue,  North,  Chicago 
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Two  Interesting  Theatre  Interiors 


Courtesy,  The  Orsenigo  Co. 


Corner  of  the  Smoking  Room   in   the  Harris  Theatre 


Courtesy,  The  Orsenigo  Co. 


Reception  Room  in  the  theatre  furnished  in  the  manner  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
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N  the  production  of  fine  furniture,  there  is  an 
ideal  in  perfection  of  detail  and  quality  of 
materials  that  finds  its  fulfillment  in  our  shops. 

The  highest  type  of  artisans  collaborate  to 
produce  exact  reproductions  of  the  most  highly  prized 
examples  of  the  world's  greatest  designers. 

Every  article  has  the  feeling  that  goes  with  a  masterpiece. 

The  knowledge  that  you  have  an  ORSENIGO  product 
assures  you  of  the  lasting  joy  in  its  possession,  for  there 
can  be  nothing  finer  or  better. 

We  offer  a  comprehensive  selection  of  faithful  reproductions 
and  adaptations  of  French,  English  and  Italian  Furniture, 
which  in  beauty  of  form  and  workmanship  represent  the 
finest  examples. 

Our  spacious  display  rooms  of  period  design,  offer  many  helpful  suggestions 
in  developing  living-rooms,   dining-rooms,  bedrooms,  etc. 

An    introduction   from    your   decorator   or    Furniture    Dealer    gives   you    the 

entree  to 

383  Madison  Avenue 

at  46th  Street 

New  York 

Inquiries  solicited  through  your  decorator  or  furniture  dealer 

FACTORY,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  N.  Y. 
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Will  New  Mexico  Influence  Our  Architecture? 

Alfred  Bossom  Finds  "The  Modern  American  Point  of  View"  in  Ancient  Spanish  Dwellings 

From  "An  Architectural  Pilgrimage  in  Old  Mexico,"  Courtesy  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 


^■■^l    EXICO!      Not     to     visit 

^^r^B^^k  Mexico  is  not  to  know 
^m  ■  B  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
mM  ■  9  Not  to  have  viewed  the 
^^^^^^^^T  monuments  of  its  romantic 
^^■^ ""^"^^  past  is  not  to  sense  the 
inner  meaning  of  American  traditions,  or  to 
fully  grasp  the  development  of  the  American 
people.  To  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
Mexico  is  logically  a  far  greater 
source  of  influence  than  has  yet  been 
realized  or  will  be  until  more  jour- 
neys are  made  to  its  ancient  fanes. 
The  American  architect  and  the 
American  artist  may  find  much  there 
to  kindle  imaginations  and  inspire 
efforts,  and  the  layman  also  can  dis- 
cover much  indeed  by  making  Mex- 
ico an  inspirational  and  artistic 
Mecca. 

The  art  of  Aztec  and  Toltec 
blended  by  the  free,  audacious  spirit 
of  those  old-time  cultured  world 
wanderers  with  the  ideals  of  Madrid 
and  Seville,  and  made  sentiment  by 
new  requirements,  still  lives  in  many 
a  stately  pile  in  the  republic  below 
the  Rio  Grande.  A  reflection  of 
that  mighty  influence  which  came 
with  the  Spanish  conquistadores  may 
be  seen,  I  grant,  in  the  Missions  of 
California  and  at  points  in  the  South- 
west, but  the  true  image  of  the  Amer- 
ican spirit  is  revealed  best  in  the 
country  from  which  Coronado,  ad- 
venturing, came. 

Painters  make  portraits  of  indi- 
viduals, but  architects  construct  the 
portraits  of  whole  nations.  Prece- 
dent, of  course,  is  useful,  but  not  vita 
tradition  in  the  home  of  the  skyscraper  is  in 
the  making,  and  in  practically  all  forms  of 
art  the  American  is  an  eclectic.  In  this  we 
have  very  much  in  common  with  the  Span- 
iards who  originally  settled  in  Mexico. 

They  were  adventurers,  crossing  the  great 
ocean  in  little  boats,  literally  taking  their 
lives  and  fortunes  in  their  hands,  willing  to 
brave  unknown  perils  if  only  they  might  reach 


the  new  country  and  make  for  themselves  a 
place  therein. 

That  same  spirit  is  latent  in  every  inhabi- 
tant of  the  United  States.  The  first  members 
of  each  family  to  come  to  America  certainly 
were  adventurers,  for  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  personal  belongings  and  their  own  in- 
domitable spirit,  they  left  everything  behind 
them   when   they  came   to   this   land,   with    a 


Terascon  primitive  work,  Tepan,  Toltec 
and  Aztec,  each  in  its  turn,  had  reached  an 
interesting  state  of  development  in  old  Mex- 
ico; for  these  people  had  learned  to  handle 
metals,  precious  and  semi-precious  stones, 
rocks,  burnt  and  dried  earths,  lumber,  etc., 
and  constructed  from  them  objects  of  beauty. 

The'  Spaniards  destroyed  all  they  came 
across  with  ruthless  hands,  but  they  could  not 


Fountain  in  the  Convent  Garden  in  New  Mexico 


and 


fixed  determination  to  succeed.  Hence  life 
as  lived  here  is  subject  to  more  thrills  perhaps 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  but  between 
these  thrills  come  periods  of  unexciting,  stren- 
uous, essential  work. 

The  Spaniards,  with  all  their  ideas  of 
beauty  inherited  from  tradition-bound  Spain, 
found  upon  their  arrival  a  complete  architec- 
ture with  craftsmanship  of  a  very  high  stand- 
ard flourishing  in  Mexico. 


odes  in  the  ruined  architecture  of  New  Mexu 


remain  unaffected  by  the  existing  work  they 
found,  and  the  influence  of  the  early  Mexi- 
can art  is  easily  seen  in  the  Spaniards'  first 
efforts  in  construction  on  a  new  soil. 

On  account  of  the  climate  and  the  limited 
amount  of  skilled  labor,  and  the  materials 
available,  it  was  natural  that  structures  should 
have  plain  surfaces  full  of  irregularities,  due 
to  having  been  built  by  hand.  But  it  was 
characteristic  of  the  Spaniard  that  he  em- 
bellished profusely  with  both  carv- 
ing and  color  whenever  an  excuse 
offered. 

In  spite  of  the  destruction  that 
Mexico  has  experienced  during  the 
last  century,  there  still  exists  every 
iew  miles  a  church  or  historic  build- 
ing, frequently  surrounded  with 
nothing  but  a  few  Indian  huts. 
Here  we  find  the  main  building  com- 
posed of  intensely  interesting  hand- 
moulded  surfaces,  often  with  the 
richest  of  windows  or  doors,  cornices 
and  quoins,  towers  or  parapets,  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  these  lat- 
ter constructed  of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent material  from  the  remainder  of 
the  building;  in  outlying  districts, 
and  even  in  big  cities,  adobe  blocks 
covered  with  stucco  form  the  main 
structure.  The  ornamental  portions 
were  made  of  a  soft  stone  called 
Tepetate,  a  porous  stone  that  hardens 
with  the  atmosphere  and  becomes  a 
solid  piece,  this  being  set  slightly  in 
advance  of  the  general  wall  surface. 
Colonettes,  capitals,  mouldings  and 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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^HE  keen  pleasure  which  those  of  cultivated 
L  taste  find  in  the  possession  and  use  of  pieces 
that  are,  in  themselves,  exquisite  objets  d'art, 
gives  an  especial  importance  to  FARMER  crea- 
ions  for  Wedding  Gifts,  or  gifts  on  any  occasion. 
With  rare  understanding,  the  dignified,  beauti- 
ful masterpieces  of  Chinese  workmanship  have 
been  devoted  to  a  charming  every-day  utility. 


Chinese  pottery 


Cbtoarb  S.  jfarmer,iNc. 

Chinese  Antiques  and  Arts 
Lamps  and  Shades 

16  Cast  56*  Street       JSeto  $orfe 
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Splendidly    proportioned    arcade 


domes  in  most  unusual  color  effects  abound 
everywhere,  and  the  result  was  obtained  partly 
by  pigments  and  partly  by  tiles,  as  bizarre 
and  unexpected  as  anything  that  has  come 
out  of  Russia,  Austria,  or  France.  With  the 
result  that  such  richness  of  effect  exists  no- 
where else  on  the  North  American  Continent, 
and  age  has  only  added  to  its  charm. 

The  outstanding  features  of  this  fascinating 
period  of  architecture  evolved  by  these  ancient 
Spaniards  are  the  open  arcades  (porches,  we 
call  them)  and  the  large  unbroken  surfaces 
which  form  the  mass  of  the  wall  between  the 
elaborate  and  often  most  artistic  surrounds 
to  the  doors  and  windows.  No  matter  how 
unusual  or  elaborate  this  enrichment  might 
become,  however,  it  always  had  a  foil  in  the 
unbroken  wall  surfaces  which  provided  the 
essential  contrast. 

Paneled  doors  of  unique  character  (the 
latter  without  finish  as  we  understand  varnish 
or  paint),  delicate  metal  balconies,  iron  and 
wooden  grilles,  helped  to  make  up  a 
style  of  architecture  so  free,  so  largely 
suited  to  our  temperament  and  needs, 
that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  "Amer- 
ican point  of  view"  had  found  its 
expression  in  architecture  on  this 
continent  centuries  ago,  in  this  group 
of  educated  Spaniards  who  desired 
to  design  in  beauty  and  construct  in 
truth. 

The  reason  that  the  buildings  be- 
low the  Rio  Grande,  though  built  by 
one  of  the  Latin  races  centuries  ago, 
seem  so  aptly  to  fit  our  American 
needs  is  not  hard  to  understand. 

The  climate  of  the  higher  portions 
of  Mexico  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  United  States,  sunlight  and  fresh 
air  are  in  abundance  and  large  win- 
dows, open  porches  and  wide-spread- 
ing rooms  are  essential.  In  turn 
these  express  the  temperament  of  the 
American  people  with  its  heartiness 
and  warmth,  freedom  and,  one  might 
add,  sense  of  humor  and  unconven- 
tionality,  better  than  any  cold,  digni- 
fied, classical   building  ever  could. 

The  American  country  home,  per- 
haps the  most  thoroughly  appointed 
of  any  in  the  world,  has  been  largely 
adapted    from    styles   of    architecture 


primarily  unsuited  to  this  climate,  and  to  the 
mode  of  living  of  its  occupants.  The  ideal 
house  should  be  a  portrait  of  the  life  lived 
within  its  four  walls.  Colonial  houses,  charm- 
ing to  a  degree,  invariably  possess  a  satisfying 
regularity,  but  this  sometimes  leads  to  an 
austerity  of  feeling  and  difficulties  in  the  in- 
ternal arrangements.  Windows  often  do  not 
fit  into  the  most  desirable  places  in  the  rooms. 
The  ceilings  frequently  are  low,  making  the 
rooms  far  warmer  than  it  is  desirable  to  have 
them,  and  though  such  difficulties  may  be 
largely  overcome  when  handled  by  a  trained 
designer,  the  style  does  present  limitations. 

Our  ancestors  in  England,  with  their  exqui- 
site Tudor  houses,  had  no  need  for  a  practical 
porch  or  a  big  window  that  allowed  the  free 
circulation  of  air  so  vitally  important  on  an 
August  day.  Their  need  was  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  of  a  damp  climate — and  the 
exclusion  of  the  rain  and  the  weather  was 
far   more    important    than    to    provide    access 
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for  the  breezes  and  the  sunlight. 
Speaking  architecturally,  Italian 
regularity  and  French  whimsicality 
are  both  ideal  in  their  particular 
sphere,  but  when  adapted  to  the 
American  home  they  can  be  deficient 
in  many  respects,  due  to  having  been 
the  outgrowth  of  entirely  different 
controlling  conditions. 

But  the  buildings  in  Mexico,  with 
the  slightest  adaptation  to  fit  them 
for  twentieth  century  requirements, 
do  comply  with  American  needs  in  a 
manner  rarely  equaled  by  any  other 
style  of  architecture. 

Freedom  is  apparent  in  their  con- 
struction. Rules  with  the  old  Span- 
iard were  made  only  for  the  use  of 
those  who  could  not  dare  for  them- 
selves without  exterior  guidance;  so 
they  paid  little  heed  to  them,  but  bent 
their  knowledge  of  these  to  their  own 
advantage.  If  the  spacing  between 
the  columns  on  the  arcade  or  the  pre- 
cise regularity  of  the  windows  upon 
facade  did  not  produce  a  desirable 
treatment  on  the  interior  arrange- 
ment of  the  building,  the  columns  or 
windows  were  frankly  moved,  usu- 
ally by  a  master  hand,  and  the  result 
was  an  interesting  composition.  Hard  regu- 
larity was  supplanted  by  charming  irregu- 
larity in  most  instances. 

Again,  should  the  main  entrance  not  logi- 
cally develop  in  the  center  of  the  building,  it 
wasn't  put  there.  The  interior  of  the  struc- 
ture was  seldom  arbitrarily  distorted  to  enable 
some  theoretical  architectural  principle  to  be 
maintained.  American  architecture  will  take 
its  place  in  the  world  upon  its  commercial 
buildings,  and  the  design  of  these  is  rapidly 
taking  the  path  that  the  materials  compos- 
ing them  require.  Forms  defined  by  the  use 
of  steel  or  concrete  faced  with  some  read- 
ily handled  materials,  which  can  be  tied  on 
to  this  frame,  such  as  thin  slabs  of  stone, 
brick,  stucco,  or  terra-cotta,  are  creating  the 
dominant  features  of  skyscraper  architecture. 
The  introduction  of  color  by  the  use  of 
burnt  clays,  terra-cotta  or  faiences  are  fast 
forming  an  ornamental  feature  of  the  greatest 
buildings  of  the  country. 


Beautiful  arched  gateway,  entrance  to  the  Sepulcro,  Sacro  Monte,  Amecameca 
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MONG  the  varied  displays  in  our  galleries,  this 
4^  /  JL  hand-carved  walnut  dining-room  suite  illustrates 
V— y  the  care  and  artistic  judgment  exercised  in  the 

selection  of  originals  because  of  their  authenticity,  their  rare 
beauty,  their  adaptability  to  modern  practical  use,  and  the 
exact  skill  of  our  craftsmen  in  perfectly  reproducing  the 
creations  of  the  great  masters  in  furniture  design.  In  many 
instances  the  originals  are  priceless;  our  reproductions  have 
all  their  beauty. 


Prices  may  be  made  through 
your  Dealer  or  Decorator 


A.H.NOTMAN  &  COMPANY 

121-127   West  27th  STREET 
ZA@wJ/ork 
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Modern  Dining-Rooms  of  Rare  Elegance 


Fine  Effect  from  a  Variety  of  Types  of  Furniture 


Joseph  P.  McHugh,  Decorator 


Stately  Dining-Room  in  the  Home  of  D.  Norman  Titus 
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Ideal  of  the  New  York 
Architectural  League 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

of  purpose  is  a  fundamental  ideal 
of  architecture  and  its  allied 
arts. 

The  Kensington  Company,  win- 
ners of  the  medal  for  artistic 
craftsmanship  for  1924  awarded 
by  the  Architectural  League,  pre- 
sent a  series  of  exhibits  of  do- 
mestic furniture.  Their  inlaid 
mahogany  sideboard  in  Heppel- 
white  style,  adorned  by  silver  from 
George  Jensen,  and  candlesticks 
by  the  Fulper  Pottery  Company, 
and  a  quaint  iron  chest  from  P.  A. 
Fiebiger,  all  set  against  a  back- 
ground of  a  hand  wood-blocked 
silk  wall  hanging  by  Donn  Jeffer- 
son Sheets,  present  one  of  the  best 
combinations  of  harmony  in  the 
allied  crafts,  as  shown  at  the  Exhi- 
bition. 

Among  the  leaders  in  the  effort 
to  develop  a  more  cooperative 
working  basis  between  architect, 
painter  and  sculptor  is  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  at  Rome.  The 
Academy,  this  year,  has  sent  its 
four  graduates  to  the  Exhibition 
and  they  have  been  given  an  en- 
tire room  to  present  the  products 
of  their  three  years'  work  in 
Italy. 

It  is  with  the  understanding  that 
the  graduates  of  the  American 
Academy  will  try  to  work  together 
wherever  possible  in  their  profes- 
sion, that  the  Academy  has  fur- 
thered this  effort.  Indeed,  they 
have,  and  the  success  of  their  effort 
is  admirably  evident  in  one  of  the 
exhibitions  at  the  League.  In  the 
exhibit,  the  "Villa  Caprarola"  is 
to  be  found.  "The  Upper  Gar- 
den" is  an  exact  scale  model  by 
Ralph  E.  Griswold  of  one  of 
Vignole's  works.  It  is  the  com- 
plete and  artistic  result  of  the  co- 
operation of  four  artists.  One  of 
the  students,  Carlo  Ciampaglia, 
the  painter,  has  produced  four 
forceful  compositions  which  would 
decorate  its  walls.  They  are 
"Vanity,"  "Allegory  of  Youth," 
"A  Pompeiian  Fresco,"  and  an 
"Italian  Landscape."  Gaetano  Ce- 
cere,  the  student  in  sculpture  at 
the  Academy,  exhibits  some  splen- 
did pieces  which  would  be  placed 
in  the  halls  of  this  model.  James 
Kellum  Smith  is  the  architect 
and  Ralph  E.  Griswold  the  land- 
scape architect.  The  whole  ex- 
hibit should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
complete  and  harmonious  exhibi- 
tion of  the  allied  arts. 


Editor's  Note: 

The  article  on  Industrial  Art  on 
pages  42  and  44  of  this  magazine  show 
in  detail  some  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  craft  exhibition  of  this 
year's  league  and  illustrate  very  prac- 
tically how  closely  are  the  arts  and 
crafts  related  to  architecture.  A  study 
of  the  furniture  and  fine  home  fittings 
shown  there  help  one  to  realize  how 
significant  is  the  progress  made  in  the 
last  few   years. 
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"Where  Dreams  of  Metal  Beauty  Come  True" 
at 

257  West  17th  Street 
New  York  City 

Above  is  shown  a  small  section  of  our  showrooms  which  Perriton  Maxwell,  former 
Editor  of  Arts  &  Decoration,  and  famous  art  critic,  termed  the  place  "  Where  dreams 
of  metal  beauty  come  true." 

THE   SEGAR  STUDIOS,  INC. 

cordially  invite  you  to  visit  their  New  York  Studios  and  see  the  unusual  variety  and 
beauty  of  their  entirely  new  creations  in  decorative  metal  work. 


Working  in  all  the  metals 
—bronze,  iron,  silver,  cop- 
per— we  are  prepared  to 
give  our  patrons  the  high- 
est type  of  decorative  ob- 
jects suitable  for  the  home 
wliere  refinement  and  dis- 
tinction are  desired.  Your 
correspondence  is  solicited. 


The  Segar  Studios 

INC. 


METAL  work  of  unique 
design  and  artistic  dis- 
tinction, each  piece  a 
hand-wrought  product 
made  with  an  eye  to  its 
special  adaptability  to  its 
surroundings,  character- 
izes the  entire  output  of 
the  Segar  Studios. 


257   W.    17TH   ST.,    N.   Y 

WAT  KINS  8395-9203 


Colonial  Furniture  at  the 
Brooklyn  Museum 

While  the  Architectural  League 
this  season  has  shown  us  what  is 
being  accomplished  in  the  devel- 
opment of  modern  furniture,  rugs, 
fabrics  and  housefittings,  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  has  been  hold- 
ing an  exhibition  of  specially  in- 
teresting  early  American   crafts. 

The  catalogue  of  the  exhibition 
contains  upwards  of  seven  hun- 
dred numbers  which  comprise  an 
extensive  collection  of  costumes, 
accessories,  quilts  and  coverlets, 
samplers,  embroideries  and  divers 
objects  of  related  interests.  This 
exhibition  was  assembled  in  an 
effort  to  present  a  record  of  the 
handiwork    of    our    ancestors    in 


this  country  during  the  17th,  18th 
and  early  19th  centuries.  The 
objects  which  have  been  brought 
together  were  nearly  all  the  work 
of  women.  They  have  their  dis- 
tinct historic  and  artistic  interest, 
but  also  the  great  virtue  that  they 
are  really  organic  creations, 
fashioned  from  necessity  and 
therefore  with  a  real  sense  of  fit- 
ness. The  decorative  elements 
arise  naturally  from  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  mediums  employed, 
the  designs  for  the  woven  cover- 
lets, for  example,  are  always  gov- 
erned by  and  beautifully  adapted 
to  the  method  of  the  work,  the 
most  intricate  designs  of  a  patch- 
quilt  took  their  forms  from  the 
frank  and  economical  desire  to 
utilize    the    scraps.       Such    work 


must  serve  to  remind  us  how 
wrongly  we  are  apt  to  consider 
art  as  something  detached  from 
life  and  reality.  The  exhibition 
occupied  the  entire  east  wing  of 
the  Museum's  picture  galleries 
and  with  it  was  incorporated  a 
special  arrangement  of  the 
Museum's  permanent  collection  of 
early  American  furniture  as  well 
as  a  special  collection  of  minia- 
tures which  represents  the  work 
of  some  of  the  best  known  artists 
of  the  past.  In-  connection  with 
the  American-made  objects  there 
were  shown  a  number  of  objects 
made  in  other  countries  during 
contemporary  periods,  which  acted 
in  many  cases  as  valuable  con- 
trasts or  comments  on  the  work 
which  was  done  in  this  country. 
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Contrast  in  Dignified  Dining-Room  Furnishing        f 


A  Fine  Sixteenth  Century  Dining-Room  Suite  in  Black  Oak  and  Red  Velvet 


A.  Wallace  McCrae,  Architect 


Mr.  R.  V.  Bread's  Italian  Dining-Room  in  Oak  and  Blue 


John.  Wallace  Gillies,  Photograpner 
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S.JLT^ehnoni 

1702  WALNUT  STREET 
Philadelphia^ 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


» 


GEORGIAN 

LIGHTING  SHOPS 

223  S.  17th  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

Lamps       Lighting  Fixtures       Andirons 

Equally  careful  consideration  is 
given  to  all  installations  of  decora- 
tive lighting  fixtures  whether  }'our 
appropriation  be  large  or  small. 
JOHN  G.  LISBERGER  CARROLL  G.   STEWART 


ROOKWOOD 

Columbus  Caravel  Plaque,  modeled  in  five  inch  relief 
and  having  an  approximate  diameter  of  16  inches.  An 
over-mantel  decoration,  or  suitable  as  an  insert  else- 
where. Made  in  colored  glazes  to  meet  special  require- 
ments. 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 
Rookwood  Heights,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Spanish  and  Colonial  Bedrooms  of  Arresting  Charm  9 


A  Gorgeous  Spanish  Daybed  with  Elaborate  Fittings 


Fine  Colonial  Fitting  for  a  Bedroom  in  the  Home  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Harkness 
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Another  Di  Salvo 
Importation 

— indicative  of  the  wide  selection  of  rare  Period 

Reproductions  displayed  in  the 

Di  Salvo  Galleries 

WELSH    DRESSER 

Burl  Walnut  with  lacquer  decorations.  This 
is  part  of  a  very  charming  set  that  includes 
dining  table,  chairs  and  server. 


Other    authentic  pieces  Jor   every 
room  are  shown  in  "The Di  Sahvo 


Miniatu 


brochure    ivhieb 


ill    be    mailed   on    req 


AST  T  IQUES 


DI- SALVO 

MADISON   AVENUE    AT   50™  STREET 


D    REPRODUCTIONS 


u 


\  1 


The    Philadelphia   Art    Galleries 
and   Auction    Rooms 

1924-26  CHESTNUT   STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

REED  H.  WALMER,  AUCTIONEER 

Weekly  Public  Sales  of 

Important  Art,  Furniture  and  Ceramics 
Estates  and  Consignments  Solicited 

PERMANENT   EXHIBITION 

Appraisals  of  Art  and  Literary  Property,  Jewels  and  Personal  Effects 

of  every  description  for  Inheritance  Tax  and  other  purposes 

Let    us    send    you    Catalogs    of    Forthcoming    Sales. 


Is  Your  Mantel  in  Harmony  with  Your  Decoration  ? 


IN  nine  instances  out  of  ten 
it  is  not.  We  can  show  you 
how  it  is  possible  to  have  your 
mantel  harmonize  with  your 
decorative  scheme — in  fact  be- 
come the  keynote  of  it  at  little 
expense  frequently  less  than 
the  cost  of  a  single  piece  of 
furniture. 


tel  pieces  for  many  years  and  would 
appreciate  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sult with  you  on  this  matter. 


.ytoOLD-AOKTH" 

fjj   Ma nte /pieces  and  Ff replace  Accessories  ■  ■ 
124   EA5T  41"  .STREET.  /NEW  TORK 


There  is  a  host  of  new  and  interesting  designs  here 
that  you  will  surely  acclaim.  A  very  charming  win- 
dow decoration  can  be  made  from  the  materials 
illustrated. 

A— Dutch  Glass  Curtain  in  a  heavy  meshed 
Ecru  Net.  filet   effect  — 45   inches  wide 

per  yard  $1.35 
B— Shaiki-weave  Striped  Fabric  in  gold  and 

blue  — 50  inches  wide  f,er  yard  $3.75 

C — Gold   Sunfast    Gauze — jo    inches    wide 

per  yard  $2.75 

Mail  orders  invited.     Send  for  our  new  illus- 
trated booklet  No.  22 

O)S0ibbon6G2 

3  West  37th  Street  ^Neu) York 


<EAR    FIFTH    AVENUE 
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Two  French  Bedrooms  of  Marked  Individuality 


i 


Courtesy  of  G    L.  Manuel  Freres 


Elaborate  Bedroom  in  the  Home  of  Mile.  Gilda  Darbhy 
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W»i.  A.  Frcnc 


Lovely,  Simple  Bedroom  After  the  Manner  of  the  Provence 
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W.  P.  Nelson  Company 


A   Corner   in   the   Antique   Showr 


Interior  Decorators  of  Fine 

Residences,  Theatres,  Churches, 

Clubs  and  Public  Buildings 

^Designers 

209-211  W.  33rd  Street 

NEW  YORK 

614  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


PITTSBURGH 
1514  Forbes  Street 


CLEVELAND 

3ulkley  Building 


BUFFALO 

614    Fidelity   Building 


T" 


DECORATING 

PADTTING 
DRAPERIES 


WALLPAPER 
MJaNELSON 
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The  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts 


7  West  56  Street 
New  York 


9    Park    Street 
Boston 


|      GIFTS    WITH   REAL   DISTINCTION 

^        Exclusive  designs  in  hand-wrought  silver,  jewelry,  pewter, 
j  copper,  textiles,  mirrors,  pottery,  glass,  etc. 
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Kent-Costikyan 

FOUNDED    1886 

485    FIFTH    AVENUE— SIXTH    FLOOR 
NEW  YORK 

Opposite  Public  Library 

IMPORTERS  OF  ORIENTAL  RUGS 
SEAMLESS  CARPETS  IN  SOLID  COLORS 
RUGS    WOVEN    TO    ORDER    IN    ORIENT 


-     -■- 


"The  House  of  Old  Fabrics" 

520  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


"T^HE  largest  assortment  of  antique  brocades, 
*■    velvets,   damasks    and    chintzes.      Cushions, 
table    runners    and    rare    fabrics.      Galoons    and 
tassels. 

Also  some  Spanish  Furniture 
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When  Friends  Say 
'Such  Beautiful  Windows!" 

And  More  Beauty  Comes  to  Curtains 
Draped  on  Bluebird  Flat  Curtain  Rods 

Pretty,  artistic  effects  for  all  curtains  and 
drapes  are  assured  with  Bluebird  Rods. 
Their  efficient  design  makes  every  de- 
lightful effect  easy  to  attain  —  for  Plain 
windows,  Bay  windows,  French  doors,  or 
Casement  windows. 

Sagless,  economical,  easy  to  put  up,  "Blue- 
birds" come  single,  double  and  triple  in  rust- 
less Saiin  Gold  and  White  Enamel. 

Ask  for  the  rods  with  the  stiffening  ribs. 
The  ribs  identify  Bluebird  Rods  and  protect 
you   from   accepting  an   inferior   article. 

Your  dealer  carries  Bluebird  Rods 
or  will  gladly  get  them  for  you. 

H.  L.  JUDD  COMPANY,  Inc.,  New  York 


sQ(ae6icd 

FLAT-Extendint 

CURTAIN  RODS 


Ornamental  Gracefully  Simple  Bracket 

Stiffening  Ribs  Curved  Ends  Easily  Attached 


A  Queen  Anne 
Console  Sideboard 

with  finely  figured  Burl  Walnut  Panel;  top 
of  Vert  Noir  Marble, — a  splendid  example 
of  Somtna  Hand  Made  Reproductions. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  Somtna 
'Display  Rooms,  where  you  can  make  actual 
purchases  through  your  Decorator  or  Dealer. 

SOMMA(g)SHOPS 

^Designers  and  Makers  of  Furniture  Reproductions 
383  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

Opposite  Hotel  Ritz-Carlton 


The  Grim  Mask  of  Satire 

(Continued  from  page  32) 
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keep  up  the  illusion  for  him,  not 
knowing  he  i9  sane.  In  the  second 
act,  in  one  of  the  strongest  scenes 
I  have  ever  witnessed,  he  reveals 
to  some  of  them  that  he  is  sane. 
The  play  ends  in  a  scene  of  su- 
premely great  satiric  grimness, 
where,  after  stabbing  one  of  his 
male  tormentors,  he  mounts  the 
"throne"  with  the  remark  that  he 
will  now  be  compelled  to  remain 
"insane"  for  the  rest  of  his  life- 
time— in  order  to  escape  the  law. 

But  the  outline  of  the  play  can- 
not give  those  who  have  not  seen 
it  the  subtlety  of  the  speeches  of 
the  King,  the  profundity  of  parts 
of  the  dialogue,  the  implication  of 
a  world  as  insubstantial  as  that 
world  summoned'  to  being  by  the 
wand  of  Prospero,  and  the  tragic 
agony  of  a  mind  who  finds  that 
there  is  more  happiness  in  ,being 
the  king  of  a  realm  fantastic  than 
in  being  the  wide-awake,  sensitive 
fool  of  circumstance  that  we  mor- 
tals are  in  our  normal  state. 

Well,  who  is  sane  and  who  in- 
sane in  this  world?  Who  does 
not,  like  "Henry  IV,"  conceive 
himself  as  he  is  not?  One  never 
sees  one's  real  self  unmasked. 
Egotism  and  Pride  direct  the 
drama  of  our  souls  and  hold  the 
prompt-book  at  our  ear.  There  is 
no  sanity  in  nature,  for  all  is  illu- 
sion, all  is  masked,  all  is  seeming. 
Humor,  and  humor  alone — that 
great  gift  of  being  able  to  laugh  at 
ourselves — keeps  this  world  from 
being  a  bedlam  (if  it  is  not  already 
so).  The  heart  of  the  Pirandello 
dramas  19  that  we  are  just  what 
we  believe  we  are.  We  are  all  act- 
ing a  part.  We  are  all  living 
masks.  And  Shakespeare  himself 
has  said  no  more,  no  less. 

My  reaction  to  "The  Living 
Mask"  was  that  the  dozen  charac- 
ters who  surround  "Henry  IV" 
were  as  insane  in  their  sanity  as 
the  King  himself  seemed  to  them. 
There  are  certain  forms  of  insan- 
ity that  raise  us  to  the  sublime, 
while  most  forms  of  sanity  are 
trivial,  inane  and  stupid.  Alcohol, 
adventure,  drugs,  fiction  and  music 
— men  have  found  these  escapes 
from  their  blear  "sanity"  into 
the  world  of  make-believe. 

Mr.  Pemberton  has  found  in 
Alfred  Korff,  who  plays  the  part 
of  the  mad  "King,"  a  great  actor, 
one  of  the  greatest  (in  spite  of  cer- 
tain defects  of  enunciation)  that 
our  stage  has  yet  seen.  His  transi- 
tions from  grave  to  gay,  from 
ironic  to  pathetic,  from  rant  to 
pity  are  simply  marvelous.  A  part 
that  Richard  Mansfield  would 
have  revelled  in  (and  triumphed 
in  supremely)  in  the  zenith  of  his 
powers.  But  I  doubt  whether  he 
could  have  done  better  than  Arnold 
Korff,  whose  art  is  a  living  mask! 

"Outward  Bound,"  by  Sutton 
Vane,  was  a  gentle  surprise.  It  is 
an  allegory  of  death  built  along 
Theosophical  lines.  All  the  char- 
acters in  this  play  are  dead — -and 


yet  the  author  has  contrived  a 
grim  satire  that  is  immensely  en- 
tertaining and  amusing.  It  is  a 
tricky  extension  of  the  idea  of 
Peter  Grimm. 

I  am  glad  to  see  someone  poke 
fun  at  death.  I  never  liked  the 
"Everyman"  conception  of  death. 
The  latter  is  too  logical,  too  smug, 
too  Dantesque.  "Going  on"  after 
we  give  up  the  ghost  here  ought  to 
be  a  kind  of  sport,  or  at  least  a 
"continued  in  our  next." 

If  Pirandello  asks  the  question, 
Who  is  sane  and  who  is  insane  in 
this  world?  Mr.  Vane  asks  the 
parallel  question,  Who  is  dead  and 
who  is  not  dead,  anyway?  Cer- 
tainly, if  some  things  in  the  Ein- 
stein theory  of  relativity  are  true, 
all  of  us  died  before  we  were  born 
and  we  may  really  be  "living" 
after  we  are  "dead." 

The  three  acts  of  "Outward 
Bound"  take  place  on  a  ship  bound 
for  Nowhere.  There  come  on 
board  a  souse,  a  society  woman  of 
uneasy  virtue,  a  pompous  business 
man,  a  smug  clergyman,  a  scrub- 
woman, a  pair  of  suicidal  lovers 
who  have  taken  gas  but  who  are 
really  not  quite  dead  yet,  and 
finally  the  Examiner,  a  kind  of 
investigator  and  efficiency  expert 
in  souls  —  dressed,  grotesquely 
enough,  in  a  palm  beach  suit 
with  a  collar  that  buttons  in  back. 
They  are  all  informed  by  the 
bartender-steward  that  they  have 
just  died.  The  play  thrills  along 
for  three  acts  and  gets  thin  in 
spots,  but  is  always  saved  at  the 
ticklish  moment  by  something 
humorous. 

The  outstanding  discovery  made 
by  Mr.  Vane  in  "Outward 
Bound"  is  that  there  is  no  prohi- 
bition "over  there."  Everybody 
drinks  in  this  delectable  realm,  and 
I  don't  remember  that  anyone 
pays.  That  sounds  to  me  pretty 
much  like  our  old  friend,  the 
Elysian  Fields. 

William  Harris,  Jr.,  has  cast 
the  play  splendidly,  with  Beryl 
Mercer,  who  lately  gave  us  that 
incomparable  portrait  of  Queen 
Victoria,  as  the  high  spot  in  the 
cast. 

Bernard  Shaw  is  always  shat- 
tering our  illusions — by  supplant- 
ing them  with  his  own.  He  is  a 
confirmed  idealist  who  flagellates 
himself  with  epigrams  and  para- 
doxes. He  is  a  brilliant  intellec- 
tual Eulenspiegel — a  man,  more- 
over, who  has  done  more  to  purge 
the  drama  of  tear-besotted  senti- 
mentality than  any  man  of  his 
generation. 

Shaw  is  tremendous  when  he 
plays  with  the  Cleopatra  legend 
and  the  Androcles  legend,  and 
even  the  Catherine  the  Great 
legend.  But  he  is  simply  stupid 
when  he  tackles  the  Joan  of  Arc 
legend — simply  because  it  is  not  a 
legend.  The  story  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  is  as  well  authenticated 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Of  importance  are  the  many 
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rare  and   unusual   specimens 

A  Louis  XIV  Knee  Hole  Table; 
Sat inwood  Marquetry  in  Floral  Design 

I 

of  1 8th  Century  English  and 
French  furniture  and  decora- 

Ormulu Trimmings. 
From  the 

! 

tive  objects  recently  acquired. 

Sir  Anthony  de  Rothschild  Collection 

The  ROSENBACH  COMPANY 

273  Madison  Avenue 

1320  Walnut  Street 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

How  to  Advertise 

WHILE  the  earth  is  covered 
with  snow  and  ice,  our 
Everlasting  Narcissus,  Tulips, 
Roses,  Plants,  Trees,  etc.,  are 
always    in    full    bloom. 

Get  our  SPRING  CATALOGUE 
No.  I  1  mailed  FREE  FOR  THE 
ASKING;  make  a  selection  of 
Flowers,  Plants,  etc.,  decorate  your 
window,  interior,  or  home,  create 
Easter  Air  and  business  ahead  of 
your  slow  competitor.  You  can  re- 
sell any  article,  make  100%  profit 
and  have  decoration  and  advertise- 


in  •- 1 1 


Bouquet  of  Assorted  Flowers 


FRANK  NETSCHERT,  Inc. 

61    BARCLAY  STREET 
NEW  YORK,   N.  Y. 


[LEAVENS  furniture 


"  COMPLETE  SETS— OR  INDIVIDUAL  PIECES 

For  complete  satisfaction  buy  your  furniture  the  Leavens'  way.  You  select  the  bedroom 
set.  breakfast  set  or  individual  pieces  you  prefe'  and  have  them  finished  or  decorated  In 
accordance  with  your  personal  taste,  thus  attaining  perfect  harmony  with  surroundings. 
Leavens  Furniture — both  Decorated  and  Colonial — is  noted  for  its  beautiful  simplicity  of 

design  and  its  unusual  quality.     Yet  its  cost  is  remarkably  reasonable. 

Shipments 


nade    anywhere,    carefully    crated 


di'liw  ry. 
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Write    for    Ulugtrationa    and    complete    information. 

WILLIAM  LEAVEN'S  &  CO.,  INC 

Manufacturers 
32   Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass 


George  Bellows  Says 


"I  would  give  any- 
thing to  have  come 
by  this  book  years 
ago.  It  is  compar- 
able only  to  the  notes 
of  Leonardo  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds. 

A  Rare  Book." 


ROBERT  HENRI'S 

The  Art  Spirit 

reveals  the  artistic  philosophy  of  the  most  dominating  figure  in 
art  today.  His  thoughts  on  the  concept  and  technique  of  pic- 
ture making — the  study  of  art  generally,  the  relation  of  art  to 
life,  etc.,  have  made  a  profound  impression  in  the  world  of  art 
and  letters.  His  observations  are  a  practical  help  to  students, 
a  spur  to  the  mastery  of  art,  and  are  rich  with  the  wisdom  of 
artistic  genius.  We  recommend  this  book  particularly  to  critics, 
connoisseurs,  art  lovers — for  them  art  will  take  on  a  new 
meaning.  Compiled  by  Margery  Ryerson.  Price  $2.00  at  all 
bookstores. 


J.   B.   LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

Dept.   AD-3,   227   South  Sixth   St., 
Please    send    me    a    descriptive    circi 
SPIRIT.      Price   $2.00. 


Philadelphia 

lar    of    Robert    Henri's    THE     ART 
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ENGLISH  SPORT  REQUISITES 

For  Golf  and  other  Country  Sports  we  are  showing 
the  Finest  in  Requisites  that  England  can  produce, 
Distinctive    in    Character,    Exceptional    in    Quality. 

Illustrated  Booklet  sent   upon  request 
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SHIRTMAKERS  AND  HABERDASHERS  V 

512  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

PARIS,  2  RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 


uent/emeris  Jailors 

FORMAL 
BUSINESS 
SPORTS 


Our    Representative  visits  the   Principal  Cities 
in  the  Middle  West — dates  sent  on  application. 
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faintly  silvered  with  gray.  He  has 
an  ample  nose,  and  bulbous,  rather 
loose  lips  which  meet  with  so  little 
firmness  and  resolution  that  his 
mouth  gives  him  a  look  of  timid 
and  boyish  self-consciousness,  that 
look  to  be  found  on  camera-shy 
people  who  feel  ill-at-ease  and  a 
little  silly  when  they  sit  for  their 
photographs. 

It  was  a  sort  of  get-together 
dinner  for  the  backer,  Mr.  Kahn, 
the  producer,  Dr.  Reinhardt,  the 
author,  Herr  Vollmuller,  the 
American  manager,  Morris  Gest, 
the  scenery  and  costume  designer, 
Norman-Bel  Geddes  and  the 
newspaper  men,  following  the 
successful  production  of  "The 
Miracle"  at  the  Century  Theatre, 
which  is  far  and  away  the  most 
stupendous  theatrical  production 
ever  attempted  on  any  stage  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Gest,  in  his  talk,  be- 
trayed the  fact  that  Mr.  Geddes's 
imagination  had  been  grandiose 
and  increasingly  extravagant,  that 
it  had  been  a  stormy  fight  between 
him  and  Mr.  Geddes  over  the  vast 
expenditures  Mr.  Geddes's  plans 
called  for  and  that  he  had  dis- 
charged Mr.  Geddes  a  half  dozen 
times  in  desperation  only  to  take 
him  back  in  further  desperation 
lest  the  production  fail. 

After  the  dinner  was  over,  Mr. 
Gest,  who  is  the  best  publicity 
man  alive,  darted  around  to  some 
of  the  newspaper  men  and  whis- 
pered, "Everything  goes  tonight. 
Say  whatever  you  want  to."  And 
with  that  leave,  not  a  one  alluded 
to  the  great  joke  of  the  evening. 
Mr.  Kahn's  guests  were  properly 
impressed  by  the  Lucullan  hos- 
pitality of  his  table  and  the  beauty 
and  luxuriousness  of  his  great 
town  house.  Mr.  Gest  was  telling 
about  Dr.  Reinhardt's  career  in 
Europe  and  was  describing  his 
magnificent  schloss  at  Salzberg.  A 
servant  was  about  to  refill  Mr. 
Gest's  glass  with  a  rare  ambrosia 
when  Mr.  Gest  reached  the  point 
where  he  wished  to  give  his  audi- 
tors an  idea  of  the  splendor  in 
which  Dr.  Reinhardt  lived.  "It 
makes  this  place  look  like  a 
shanty,"  he  said,  whereupon  the 
absurdity  of  the  simile  so  con- 
vulsed the  servant's  risibilities  that 
he  poured  part  of  the  beverage 
into  Mr.  Gest's  plate,  and  that 
end  of  the  table  became  almost 
hysterical  with  laughter. 

Mr.  Kahn  was  a  solicitous  host, 
darting  about  from  time  to  time 
to  inquire  of  his  guests  if  the 
ventilation  of  the  room  was  what 
it  should  be  or  if  they  were  free 
from  draughts  and  provided  with 
their  preferences  in  edibles,  drink- 
ables and  smokables.  Early  in  the 
evening  he  announced  that  a  beau- 
tiful mantle  of  snow  had  fallen, 
draping  the  Avenue  and  Central 
Park;  but  when  we  left  a  terrific 
downpour  of  rain  had  denuded 
them  of  the  mantle  again. 


Not  so  long  ago  I  had  the  honor 
of  Lunching  with  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Perkins  Gilman,  the  noted  femin- 
ist. Mrs.  Gilman,  who  is  sixty- 
three  years  of  age,  some  years  ago 
suffered  stoning,  revilement,  ridi- 
cule and  abuse  for  ideas  which  we 
have  now  come  to  accept  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  She  was  willing  at 
one  time  to  endure  any  martyrdom 
that  women  might  have  the  vote 
and  that  the  equality  of  the  sexes 
might  be  established.  She  crusaded 
against  barbarous  divorce  laws  and 
for  the  economic  independence  of 
women.  She  held  what  were  once 
very  terrible  heresies  about  love, 
marriage,  the  home  and  divorce. 
She  was  believed  by  the  orthodox 
to  be  an  instrument  of  the  Evil 
One  and  her  doctrines  the  fore- 
bodings of  the  corruption  and  dis- 
solution of  mankind. 

In  the  anticipation  of  meeting 
her,  I  had  been  careful  to  divest 
myself  of  as  many  prejudices  as  I 
could.  I  went  through  a  sort  of 
ritual  of  mental  preparation, 
anxious  that  I  should  bring  to  the 
presence  of  one,  who  had  done  so 
much  toward  the  emancipation  of 
her  sex,  an  attentive  and  liberal 
mind,  prepared  for  wisdom  and 
instruction.  Imagine  my  incredu- 
lity when  I  heard  from  her  lips  the 
sort  of  pessimism  and  jeremiads 
which  must  surely  have  been  used 
against  her  in  the  days  of  her 
great  activity.  She  entertains 
grave  fears  about  the  morals  of  the 
younger  generation ;  she  deplores 
the  "laxity"  of  our  youth ;  she  sees 
the  degeneration  of  the  age  in  the 
immodest  dress  of  modern  women  ; 
she  sees  civilization  undermined  by 
the  spawning  of  alien  races  in  our 
great  cities  while  the  Anglo-Saxon 
stock  in  America  steadily  dwindles 
because  of  childless  families  and 
families  where  the  children  are 
limited  to  one  or  two;  she  believes 
in  the  biological  superiority  to  the 
mythical  Nordic  blonds.  In  fine, 
the  world  has  moved  faster  than 
she  could  once  imagine;  it  has  ab- 
sorbed the  ideas  which  she  fought 
for  and  has  gone  on,  leaving  her  a 
little  wistful  and  restive,  like  a 
peace-time  general. 

*     *     * 

There  came  to  my  office  a  few 
months  ago  a  boy  of  eighteen  who 
spoke  English  with  difficulty  and 
who  had  a  portfolio  under  his  arm. 
He  wanted  to  show  me  some 
caricatures.  I  looked  at  them  with 
the  amazement  aroused  by  an  un- 
expected encounter  with  manifest 
genius.  The  boy's  name  is  Miguel 
Corvarrubias.  He  has  a  new  and 
individual  technique  in  caricatur- 
ing; he  is  young  enough  to  be 
savagely  accurate  in  his  exaggera- 
tions of  facial  characteristics  with- 
out being  aware  that  his  seeing  so 
well  might  wound  personal  vani- 
ties; and  he  has  culture,  good 
manners  and  enthusiasm.  He  has 
been  sent  to  New  York  by  a  proud 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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monocle  and  instead  of  carrying  an 
umbrella — which  is  supposed  to  be 
so  necessary  in  our  indifferent 
climate — carry  canes  much  longer 
than  those  favored  by  men.  It 
was  only  the  other  day  that  a 
charming  young  woman  wore  her 
monocle  while  she  was  being 
married. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  I 
have  found  people  somewhat  cu- 
rious about  why  an  Englishman 
likes  to  wear  "a  window  in  his 
eye."  I  suppose  the  real  answer 
is  the  same  as  that  given  by  the 
Scotsman  who  was  interrogated  on 
why  he  ate  asparagus  the  wrong 
end,  "because  he  liked  it."  Any- 
way, a  monocle  is  considered  rather 
"dressy,"  although  I  have  some 
acquaintances  who,  I  am  quite 
sure,  wear  their  eyeglasses  while 
they  sleep.  To  the  people  of  some 
other  countries  the  Englishman's 
monocle  is  a  constant  source  of 
amusement.  The  Englishman  also 
gets  a  considerable  amount  of 
mirth  from  some  visitors  to  Lon- 
don who  wear  huge  horn-rimmed 
spectacles  which  he  calls  "gig 
lamps."  It  would  be  an  interest- 
ing matter  for  discussion  among 
aesthetic  people  which  is  the  more 
becoming,  the  gold-rimmed  mon- 
ocle or  huge  tortoise-shell  spec- 
tacles. 

PICTURE   SHOWS 

We  have  already  started  our 
picture  shows  of  native  art.  What 
are  known  as  "one-man  shows" 
are  very  popular.  We  have  al- 
ready had  a  delightful  exhibition 
of  French   painting,   and   now  we 


are  enjoying  a  gallery  tilled  witli 
examples  of  Swedish  art. 

There  is  always  a  considerable 
amount  of  secrecy  about  the  price 
which  artists  get  for  their  paint- 
ings. I  suppose  there  are  some 
artists  who  get  a  certain  amount 
of  satisfaction  from  pretending 
they  get  much  higher  prices  than 
they  are  willing  to  accept.  But  as 
fortunes  are  not  being  made  out  of 
pictures  just  now,  there  has  been 
started  an  "all-one-price"  exhibi- 
tion, and  the  price  is    £35. 

By  the  way,  I  think  English 
railroad  companies  arc  now  pro- 
ducing the  most  beautiful  posters 
in  the  world — although  until  a 
year  or  two  ago  there  is  no  doubt 
the  French  companies  led  the  way 
in  artistic  designs.  Quite  recently 
the  principal  railroad  companies 
of  this  country  gave  commissions 
to  a  number  of  our  royal  Academi- 
cians to  paint  special  pictures  to 
advertise  famous  bits  of  scenery 
on  the  routes. 

Many  lovely  spots  in  pictur- 
esque England  have  been  rather 
spoiled  by  huge  advertisements  on 
the  roadside,  advertising  some- 
body's tires,  or  the  kind  of  gaso- 
line that  should  be  used,  or  the 
patent  medicine  which  tourists 
should  consume.  For  a  long  time 
there  has  been  an  agitation  against 
this  spoiling  of  our  countryside  by 
these  raucous  advertisements.  I  am 
glad  to  tell  you  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  some  of  these 
to  be  removed,  a  procedure  for 
which  those  of  us  who  love  beau- 
tiful things  are  exceedingly  grate- 
ful. 
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and  art-loving  government  in 
Mexico  City  that  he  may  enlarge 
the  field  of  his  experience  and  find 
a  greater  public  for  his  work. 
Within  a  few  weeks  after  I  had 
first  seefi  him  his  work  had  begun 
to  appear  in  half  a  dozen  periodi- 
cals. But,  one  of  his  greatest  ad- 
mirers, Ralph  Barton,  predicted  to 
me  the  other  day,  "The  boy  will 
have  to  go  back  to  Mexico  City 
eventually:  he  is  too  good.  He 
has  a  marvelous  genius.  He  will 
not  be  able  to  make  a  living  here 
by  it." 

One  of  the  most  distinctive 
novels  of  the  season  is  Crazy  Man 
by  Maxwell  Bodenheim,  the  poet. 
It  is  his  second  novel.  The  first 
one  was  largely  autobiographical 
and  was  called  Blackguard. 
Bodenheim  is  an  anomaly  in  the 
modern  literary  scene.  He  is  in 
the  tradition  of  Francois  Villon, 
Arthur  Rimbaud  and  Paul  Ver- 
laine.  He  fraternizes  with  thieves, 
toughs  of  both  sexes.  He  is  the 
victim  of  a  delusion  that  there  is 
an  organized  conspiracy  of  editors 
and  critics  against  him.  He  has 
little  capacity  for  friendship  for  he 


is  distrustful  and  over  sensitive 
and  capable  at  any  moment  of  re- 
garding as  an  enemy  the  same  per- 
son whom  only  yesterday  he  re- 
garded as  his  best  friend.  When 
he  is  off  the  subject  of  his  hates 
and  his  enemies,  he  is  the  most 
stimulating  and  engaging  of  talk- 
ers. His  intellect  is  as  keen  and 
hard  as  a  Toledo  blade;  his  wit  is 
salty  and  sardonic;  his  gift  for 
epigrammatic  phrasing  is  spon- 
taneous and  original.  He  has 
lived  precariously  on  the  meager 
income  derived  from  the  sale  of 
his  poetry  to  magazines.  He  found 
at  one  time  a  patron  in  a  very 
successful  professional  thief,  now 
confined  in  an  asylum  for  the 
criminally  insane.  Legends  have 
grown  up  around  Bodenheim's 
career,  some  of  them  apocryphal 
or  with  small  basis  of  fact,  which 
are  more  amazing  than  the  adven- 
tures associated  with  Verlaine  and 
Villon ;  but  the  stories  about  him 
which  are  true  and  verifiable  set 
him  apart  as  one  who  is  as  inter- 
esting in  his  personality  as  he  is  in 
the  character  of  poet  or  novelist. 
Some  of  these  stories  he  has  not 
scrupled  to  depict  in  his  two  novels. 


'All  works  of  quality  must  bear  a  price  in  proportion  to  the  skill, 
time,  expense  and  risk  attending  their  invention  and  manufacture. 
Those  things  called  dear  are,  when  justly  estimated,  the  cheapest. 
A  composition  for  cheapness  and  not  for  excellence  of  work- 
manship is  the  most  frequent  and  certain  cause  of  the  rapid  decay 
and  entire  destruction  of  arts  and  manufactures."  —  Ruskm 


Genuine  Building  Material 
Value  In  Indiana  Limestone 

True  economy  in  building  a  home  requires 
a  careful  balancing  of  price  with  quality.  The 
wise  investor  is  not  misled  by  the.  low  cost 
of  the  material  he  uses  for  the  exterior  of 
his  home,  but,  considering  its  durability,  its 
weathering  qualities,  and  its  upkeep  during  the 
years  that  are  to  come,  chooses  that  material 
in  which  he  sees  a  fair  balance  between  these 
assurances  for  the  future  and  the  initial  cost. 

The  price  of  Indiana  Limestone  is  in  distinct 
proportion  to  its  qualities  of  durability,  per- 
manence and  beauty.  For  this  reason,  it  is, 
when  justly  estimated,  a  truly  economical 
building  material. 

Indiana  Limestone  will  last  through  genera- 
tions and  show  no  signs  of  deterioration  or 
decay.  Its  weathering  qualities  are  unequaled 
in  any  other  building  material.  The  use  ot 
this  natural  stone,  therefore,  is  a  wise  invest- 
ment for  the  home  builder  and  affords,  in 
the  long  run,  the  greatest  possible  economy. 


Our  handsomely  illustrated  booklet  which  tells 
the  story  of  Indiana  Limestone  will  be  sent  free 
upon  request.  Address,  Indiana  Limestone  Quar- 
rymen's  Association,  Box  778,  Bedford,  Indiana 
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The  New  Home  of  Art! 

5  fef  Decoration 

He  am  Building 
45  IV est  45th  St. 

New  Tork 

npHIS   new    16- 
story    building 
offers  very  attractive 
offices     and    show- 
rooms     particularly 
suitable    for    archi- 
tects,   publishers, 
advertising     agents 
and     other     tenants 
who     require    first 
class     office    space. 
Showrooms  suitable 
or  interior    decora- 
tors,   furniture    and 
allied     industries. 
Immediate   posses- 
sion. 

DE  CO.,  Inc. 

Jew  York 
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The  Newport  House  of  Edson  Bradley 


(Continued  from  page  25) 


have  been  considered  as  archaeolog- 
ical in  point  of  its  detail  and  in  its 
composition  and  silhouette,  but 
was  in  no  sense  a  copy  of  an  an- 
cient structure  either  in  plan  or  in 
elevation. 

All  of  this  material  has  been 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  under- 
going a  natural  weathering  proc- 
ess adding  greatly  to  its  interest. 
And  when  the  owner  determined 
to  abandon  his  Washington  home 
and  develop  his  property  in  New- 
port, it  was  decided  to  remove 
from  the  Washington  house  the 
most  interesting  of  the  stone  work, 
wrought  iron,  and  stained  glass, 
and  build  the  new  house  around 
this  collection  of  the  architect's 
earlier  contribution  to  archaeology. 

On  the  Newport  site  existed  the 
old  Kernochan  residence,  a  struc- 
ture of  brick  and  half  timber  with 
enriched  gables  reminiscent  of 'the 
Elizabethan  manner.  With  va- 
rious changes  in  the  silhouette  of 
roofs  and  gables  and  the  re- 
employment of  the  half  timber 
considered  merely  as  weathered 
material,  this  house  has  been  in- 
corporated into  the  new  structure. 
A  new  wing  has  been  added  to  the 
southwest,  and  a  service  wing  to 
the  north,  and  the  great  tower, 
virtually  removed  in  its  entirety 
from  Washington,  makes  an  inter- 
esting turning  point  between  the 
new  southwest  wing  and  the  south 
facade  of  the  old  house.  It  was 
determined  to  finish  the  exterior 
walls  in  a  chalk-white  stucco  with 
the  limestone  trim  reminiscent  of 
the  smaller  chateaux  and  manor- 
houses  of  Normandy  or  of  Tou- 
raine  in  place  of  the  red  brick 
walls  in  the  Washington  house. 
Half  timber  will  be  used  sparingly 
in  certain  gables  and  overhangs  to 
convey  the  impression  of  additions 
carried  out  at  various  periods. 
The  roofs  of  the  high-pitched  type 
characteristic  of  the  style  will  be 
covered  with  dark,  variegated  slate 


laid  with  certain  graduations  of 
thickness  and  exposure,  but  not 
emphasized  in  point  of  picturesque 
irregularity  associated  with  roofs 
done  in  the  English  manner. 
Wide  balustraded  terraces  to  the 
south  and  east  at  levels  varying 
with  the  change  in  levels  of  the 
old  and  new  first  stories  will  give 
a  sense  of  structural  repose  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  lawns  and 
gardens.  The  property  is  fortu- 
nate in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
its  trees — beech,  tulip,  maple,  and 
elms  existing  in  admirable  loca- 
tions and  massing. 

The  interiors  of  the  house  are 
designed  with  relation  to  the 
collections  of  the  owner,  which 
number  tapestries,  porcelains,  fur- 
niture, and  carpets  of  the  first  im- 
portance; besides  which  there  are 
examples  of  ancient  wood  panel- 
ings  and  carved  ornament  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  general 
scheme  of  interior  decoration. 

In  such  case  is  the  great  en- 
trance hall  reproduced  herewith 
from  the  architect's  drawing.  The 
room  will  be  done  in  rough  plas- 
ter with  limestone  trim,  a  flagged 
floor  with  an  inset  of  a  Persian 
tile  panel  in  iridescent  glazes  upon 
which  will  fall  the  light  of  a  great 
window  in  the  western  wall  filled 
with  stained  glass  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.  The 
ceiling  will  be  of  patterned  plaster 
carried  on  great  wood  beams  with 
polychrome  decoration  in  the  Ital- 
ian manner,  very  low  in  tone.  At 
the  east  end  is  the  gallery  in 
carved  and  polychromed  oak  and 
Spanish  chestnut,  giving  access 
from  the  owner's  apartments  in 
the  southwest  wing  to  the  stair 
hall  and  the  east  body  of  the 
house.  The  walls  will  be  hung  in 
tapestries  and  rare  fabrics  and 
the  room  will  be  lighted  with 
big  wrought-iron  Mediaeval  Ital- 
ian lanterns  suspended  from  the 
ceiling. 


• 


The  Grim  Mask  of  Satire 

(Continued  from  page  60) 


and  detailed  as  the  late  trial  of 
John  Anderson.  It  is  not  a  myth 
or  a  fairy-story,  as  George  Jean 
Nathan  calls  it.  It  was  a  fact,  a 
mysterious  fact,  a  sublime  fact,  the 
most  extraordinary  occurrence  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

In  "Saint  Joan,"  produced  by 
the  Theatre  Guild,  Shaw  simply 
makes  an  ass  of  himself.  He 
wants  to  be  "smart"  at  any  price. 
The  result  is  a  ridiculous  exhibi- 
tion of  Shavian  bad  taste.  In 
Shaw's  hands  Joan  becomes  vul- 
gar, unpoetical  and  commonplace. 
No  such  being  as  Winifred  Leni- 
han  and  Shaw  put  before  us  could 
even  command  a  platoon  of  Boy 
Scouts.  No  such  pretty  little 
country  wench  could  ever  convince 
anybody  of  anything.  And  then  to 
address  the  man  she  is  going  to 
crown  in  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims 


as  "Charley"!  What  an  absurdity! 

What  is  purely  Shavian,  and 
therefore  amusing,  in  this  play  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Joan.  It  is 
purely  verbal  fireworks  that  might 
have  been  injected  into  any  one  of 
his  plays.  And  the  trial  scene  is 
not  an  invention  of  Shaw's.  He 
merely  transcribes  history  with  the 
aid  of  some  good  actore. 

Joan  of  Arc  should  be  left 
where  she  belongs — in  the  land  of 
heroic  facts.  It  is  here  that 
Anatole  France,  for  all  his  irony, 
and  Mark  Twain,  for  all  his 
satire,  leave  her. 

When  Bernard  Shaw  attempts 
to  affix  the  grim  mask  of  satire  to 
his  face,  the  result  is  tragic  non- 
sense. "Saint  Joan"  is  the  insin- 
cerest  product  of  the  most  bril- 
liantly entertaining  writer  of  the 
century. 
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"Laguana  Coast,"  original  color  aquatint,  14%"x9-)^", 
by  the  noted  American  Etcher,  John  W.  Cotton.  The 
subject,  a  striking  and  decorative  picture  of  the  California 
Coast,  is  the  latest  work  of  this  distinguished  artist,  and 
adds  one  more  beautiful  and  colorful  landscape  to  an 
already  very  popular  series. 

The  edition  is  limited  to  75  artist  proofs,  plate  destroyed. 
Send  for  handsome  announcement  "B,"  illustrating  in 
color  this  beautiful  picture. 

BROWN -ROBERTSON   COMPANY,  Inc. 

4  I  5  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
Or  your  own   Print  or  Book  Dealer 


WHATEVER  you  have  in 
your  rooms  think  first  of 
your  walls;  for  they  are  that 
which  makes  your  house  and 
home." 

—  William  Morris 


W.  H.  S.  LLOYD  CO. 


CHICAGO 

310-12  No.  Michigan  Ave 

NEW  YORK 

105-7  W.  40th  St. 
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Tested  By  Time 


A    uniformity    of    Brilliance    and    Permanence    has    been    maintained 
for  nearly    100   years 

Colours  the  Masters  use 


WINSOR  &  NEWTON,  Inc. 

Everything  for  the  Artist 

31  EAST  17th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

CANADIAN    DISTRIBUTORS:    THE    HUGHES-OWENS    CO..    LTD. 

Montreal— Ottawa— Toronto    "Art    Metropole"— Winnipeg 
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7  out  of  10  women  that  you  know 
depend  upon  Helena  Rubinstein 

"V7"OU — and  the  women  you  know — are  aware  how 
X  indispensable  is  a  lovely  and  healthy  skin.  And 
7  out  of  10  know  how  such  loveliness  and  health  are 
maintained. 

They  recognize  in  Madame  Rubinstein  the  world 
authority  on  beauty.  Her  distinguished  success  makes 
for  the  utter  confidence  of  her  clientele ;  giving  users  of 
her  Valaze  beauty  preparations  a  feeling  of  utter  security. 
There  is  no  guesswork  with  Madame  Rubinstein. 

7  out  of  10  women  that  you  know  (possibly  you  are  one 
of  them)  benefit  by  her  Salons  de  Beaute  Valaze.  For 
thirty  years  she  has  conducted  the  most  famous  beauty 
salons  in  London  and  Paris.  And  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  Mme.  Rubinstein's  domain  of  beauty  is  now  a  world 
empire,  for  she  has  duplicated  her  Valaze  Salons  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Boston,  and  Newark,  N.  J. 

Here  are  given  scientific  beauty  treatments  by  experts, 
graduated  in  her  sure  methods  of  beauty  culture.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  correct  such  conditions  as — 

Enlarged  Pore9 
Oily  Skin 


Double  Chin 
Relaxed  Muscles 


Wrinkles 
Crowsfeet 
Moth  Patches 


There  is  no  guesswork  here. 

And    now    Helena    Rubinstein    has    arranged    that    you    need 
never  be  without  the  benefit  of  her  science. 

If  you  cannot  visit  one  of  her  salons,  or  desire  to  continue 
the  treatments  at  home,  you  may  procure  the  famous  Valaze 
preparations  locally,  certain  ones  of  which  are  daily  necessities. 
Her  certainty  and  authority  are  definitely  expressed  in  these 
preparations.     With  them  you  can  rest  secure. 


Valaze  Cleansing  and  Massage 
Cream 

Of  exquisite  softness.  Used  for 
general  cleansing;  clears  the  skin 
of  impurities  and  prevents  a  dry, 
harsh   condition. 

$.75,    $1.25,    $2.50,    $5.00 

Valaze  Skin-toning   Lotion 
A   mild  but  bracing  tonic,   gives 
sapfulness    and    elasticity    to    the 
skin     and      should      replace      the 
water-wash.  $1.25,  $2.50 

for 
$2.25,  $< 

Valaze  Anthosoros 

Rich,  feeding,  anti-wrinkle  cream 
which  restores  and  rebuilds  the 
tissues,  smooths  and  freshens  the 
skin.  A  specialty  for  lines, 
crows-feet,  hollows  and  scraggy 
necks.  $1.75,    $3.50 

Valaze  Roman  Jelly 

(For  younger  women) — A  re- 
juvenating balm-tonic,  tightens 
loosening  skin  and  smooths  away 
lines  and  wrinkles.  'Energizes' 
fading  skin.  $1.00,  $2.00 

(For  older  women)  — ■  Valaze 
Georgine  Lactee, — a  powerful 
balsam  tonic  of  heavier  consis- 
tency than  Roman  Jelly — to  flex 
the  muscles  and  keep  them  firm. 
$3.00,  $6.00 

These  Valaze  Beauty  Preparations  are  now  within  reach  of  the 
average  woman's  purse.  To  be  had  at  the  best  stores,  or  order 
direct  from  Madame  Rubinstein,  enclosing  check  or  money-order. 


Valaze  Pasteurized  Cream 

The  'wonder  cream'  that  revital- 
izes as  it  cleanses.  Keeps  the 
skin  humid,  nourished  and  aglow 
with  vitality  and  skin-health;  for 
thin  faces  and  necks,  puffiness 
under  the  eyes,  chapped  lips  and 
hands;  for  all  ages  and  all  types 
of  skins.  $1.00 

Valaze  Beautifying  Skinfood 
An  active,  stimulating,  skin-regu- 
lating cream  which  purifies, 
whitens  and  refines  the  complex- 
ion. Promotes  the  growth  of  skin 
cells,  thus  removing  the  discol- 
ored pigment.  Wards  off  flabbi- 
ness  and  overcomes  faded  appear- 
ance of  the  skin. 

$1.00,    $2.50,    $4.50 

Valaze  Beauty  Grains 

A  skin-enlivening  wash,  more 
penetrative  than  soap,  removes 
impurities,  keeps  texture  fine  and 
pores  small,  gives  a  velvet-smooth 
finish.  $1.00,    $2.00 

Valaze  Blackhead  and  Open  Pore 
Paste,  another  soap  substitute, 
refines  coarse  texture,  removes 
greasiness,  gently  dislodges  black- 
heads and  reduces  enlarged 
pores  resulting  from  acne  or 
other  causes.  $1.00,  $2.00 


7  out  of  1o 
need 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Cl- 


over Nine 
Hundred 
Illustrations 
of  the  World's 
Most  Famous 
Furniture 
(Thirty  Color  Plates) 

The  Most 
Complete  and 
Comprehensive 
Book  on 
Furniture 
Ever  Published 


PRICE    $25^  M  This  edition 

This  sumptuous  quarto  with  its  remarkably  If  S.£"  j1  y 

beautiful  plates  is  an  ideal  gift  for  every  home  lover.  ilmlted 

This  book  is  almost  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  interior  decorator,  architect,  furni- 
ture manufacturer,  dealer  or  salesman  and  will  be  wanted  by  connoisseurs. 
It  is  a  thorough  treatment  by  an  authority  of  the  decorative  furniture  of  all  periods, 
from  early  Egypt  and  Assyria  to  the  present  day.  It  is  the  only  book  to  present 
adequately  the  furniture  of  early  Egypt.  The  text  supplies  a  descriptive  back- 
ground and  develops  the  historical  sequence  of  furniture  design,  accentuating 
relations  never  before  made  clear.  The  furniture  described  includes  high-class 
walnut,   mahogany  and   satinwood   as  well   as  that  lacquered,   painted  and  gilded. 

JR    T  TPPT  r\J<T>TT  (^r\     east  Washington  square 
J_  0,^L,Lririjy\y\J  1  1     V_-W.,   Dept.  AD  3>  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Please  send  me  an  illustrated  prospectus  of  "DECORATIVE  FURNITURE" 
and  other  similar  volumes. 


Under  Cover 


A  Gay  and  Caustic  Personal 
By  BENJAMIN 

English  Furniture:  Its  Es- 
sentials and  Characteris- 
tics. By  John  C.  Rogers. 
Country  Life  Library  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.) 

OLD  wine,  old  ale,  old  furni- 
ture! All  a  tribute  to  the 
canonization  of  time.  This  book 
on  English  furniture,  "simply  ex- 
plained for  the  student,  and  small 
collector,"  will  be  a  joy  to  all  lov- 
ers of  English  furniture  and  early 
American  furniture  as  well,  for 
was  not  our  early  American  furni- 
ture first  cousin  to  this?  In  the 
last  few  years  there  has  been  re- 
newed interest  in  the  furniture  of 
our  forefathers  that  is  not  wholly 
sentiment.  All  the  garrets  have 
been  ransacked  and  treasures  that 
the  younger  generation  put  out  of 
sight  to  make  way  for  the  modern 
atrocities  have  been  requisitioned 
for  service  again.  Once  more 
we  see  unvarnished,  beautifully 
grained  surfaces,  drawers  that 
slide  in  and  out  with  the  oiliness 
of  old  ale,  and  a  simplicity  of  de- 
sign that  is  as  restful  as  nature. 

Gina  Lombroso  tells  us  that 
women  become  attached  to  chairs 
and  tables  and  "things"  because 
they  give  them  souls.  There  is  a 
soul  in  these  chests  and  chairs  and 
tables  and  clocks  of  an  earlier  day, 
a  soul  of  beauty,  simplicity,  of  that 
which  is  genuine,  of  the  thing 
that  was  made  in  love — and  not 
hatched  in  a  hurry  for  the  bargain 
of  a  day. 

When  I  was  young  few  wanted 
to  know  the  origin  and  date  of 
the  chair  they  sat  on  or  of  the 
table  they  wrote  at.  Now  many 
do,  and  quite  a  body  of  literature 
on  the  subject  has  arisen.  Sur- 
rounded by  it,  and  merely  needing 
light  on  some  few  and  simple 
points,  the  amateur  of  old  furni- 
ture feels  like  looking  for  a  needle 
in  a  bundle  of  hay.  He  longs  for 
some  small  yet  compendious  vol- 
ume that  will  just  not  omit  what 
he  is  likely  to  want  to  know,  and 
not  include  a  lot  which  is  beyond 
his  scope  and  confuses  his  mind. 

Here  he  has  it.  By  a  careful 
and  intelligent  scheme  of  inclusion 
and  exclusion  the  author  gives  the 
requisite  amount  and  the  needed 
kind  of  information,  presented 
clearly  and  agreeably  by  the  apt 
partnership  of  letter-press,  photo- 
graphic reproduction,  and  meas- 
ured drawing.  The  reader  can 
readily  obtain  a  correct  and  com- 
prehensive idea  of  when  furniture, 
of  any  leading  type,  came  into  use, 
and  of  how  it  was  altered  in  form 
and  detail  as  time  went  on.  He 
will  also  learn  what,  at  various 
periods,  was  its  substance,  and 
what  the  mode  of  its  construction. 

All  this  Mr.  Rogers  knows 
about  and  practises.  More- 
over,  he  has  shown  selective  acu- 
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men  in  choosing  and  marshalling 
his  materials.  Thus  he  has  been 
able  to  combine  terseness  with 
truth,  considerable  technicality 
with  perfect  intelligibility.  Many 
will  find  his  book  a  helpful  com- 
panion and  a  reliable  friend. 

The  Enjoyment  and  Use  of 
Color.  By  Walter  Sargent. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 

HOW  many  of  us  know  of  the 
importance  of  color  in  our 
lives?  We  live  with  it,  but  we 
do  not  see  it — that  is,  with  the 
understanding.  To  most  persons 
color  is  just  a  conglomeration  of 
the  dye-pot  and  plays  a  hit-or-miss 
part  in  their  lives. 

From  an  occult  standpoint, 
color  is  the  language  of  the  soul. 
It  prompts  you  to  success,  power. 
It  is  a  weather-vane  to  disaster,  to 
the  eclipse  that  takes  place  now 
and  then  within  all  of  us.  There 
are  those  who  see,  feel  and  taste 
color.  They  pinion  for  a  moment 
the  violet  light  that  is  like  a  beau- 
tiful gyrating  butterfly  around  a 
throne  in  a  higher  dimension.  On 
that  far-off  plane  color  becomes 
material — this  world  exfoliates  in 
color,  while  that  other  world  be- 
comes prism,   held  in  color. 

Of  course  Walter  Sargent  does 
not  tell  you  this,  but  this  is  the 
book  I  shall  write  some  day  and  I 
shall  perhaps  call  it,  "A  Spy  in  the 
Spectrum." 

Mr.  Sargent  himself  says  about 
his  book: 

"I  have  endeavored  to  present 
a  definite  and  practical  method  of 
approach  to  the  study  and  appre- 
ciation of  color,  which  will  be 
helpful  to  that  large  class  of  peo- 
ple who  do  not  expect  to  be  artists, 
but  who  would  like  to  know  more 
about  color  and  its  use,  and  to  in- 
crease their  own  enjoyment  of 
color  in  nature  and   in  art." 

Although  the  book  is  somewhat 
professional  and  dry  in  tone,  it 
will  prove  a  veritable  romance  to 
the  young  artist. 

In  presenting  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  color  as  used  in  the 
arts,  this  book  takes  account  of  the 
close  relation  that  exists  between 
the  laws  of  color  in  physics  and 
the  quality  of  color  tones  and  com- 
binations in  art.  It  makes  use  of 
the  principles  of  light  and  optics 
as  furnishing  a  systematic  ap- 
proach to  an  otherwise  bewilder- 
ing realm,  in  so  far  as  an  evident 
correlation  exists  between  the  ex- 
ternal physical  causes  of  color  and 
the  subjective  aesthetic  experiences. 
On  the  basis  of  these  it  presents  a 
progressive  series  of  experiments 
with  actual  colors  in  order  that 
the  student  may  become  familiar 
by  direct  personal  experience  with 
certain  typical  color  effects.  A 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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few  modifications  and  combina- 
tions of  color  are  representative  of 
nearly  all  that  commonly  occur,  so 
that  actual  experiment  with  these 
few  helps  to  interpret  a  wide 
range.  The  purpose  of  the  book 
is  not  primarily  to  present  a  new 
or  original  theory  of  color,  but  to 
offer  some  analyses  of  color  effects, 
and  to  give  a  series  of  typical 
and  interpretative  experiments,  to- 
gether with  references  to  examples 
in  nature  and  art. 

The  Significance  of  the  Fine 
Arts.     (Ten     Essays    on     the 

Arts.)  By  Authority  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. (Marshall  Jones  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass.) 

WAS  it  not  Madame  de  Stael 
who  said,  "Architecture  is 
frozen  music"?  If  there  is  a  more 
beautiful  epigram  than  that  1  do 
not  know  it. 

The  first  four  chapters  of  this 
profusely  illustrated  hook  are  con- 
cerned with  architecture — classi- 
cal, mediaeval,  the  Renaissance  and 
modern.  The  rest  of  the  book  is 
concerned  with  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, landscape  design,  city  plan- 
ning, the  industrial  arts  and  music 
(which  latter  I  would  like  to  call 
architecture  become  aural  har- 
mony and  melody).  To  demon- 
strate that  this  book  is  authorita- 
tive in  text  and  design  I  have  only 
to  quote  to  you  the  authors  of  it — 
C.  Howard  Walker,  Ralph  Ad- 
ams Cram,  H.  Van  Buren  Ma- 
gonigle,  Paul  P.  Cret,  Lorado 
Taft,  Bryson  Burroughs,  Huger 
Elliott,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 
Edward  H.  Bennett  and  Thomas 
Whitney  Surette.  This  book  is 
written  for  the  layman  in  the  sim- 
plest and  sparest  prose.  It  consti- 
tutes a  real  romance  of  Mind  and 
Matter. 

The  illustrations  in  this  book 
make  me  cry  out  for  wings.  I 
want  to  see  again  and  again  those 
marvelous  monuments  of  the  work 
of  man  in  Europe  and  Asia — the 
tremendous  rhythms  he  has  built 
with  marble  and  with  stone,  gran- 
ite mediums  that  he  has  used  to 
incarnate  the  wonder  and  delicacy 
of  his  dreams;  sheer  motifs  of  pure 
joy  that  run  like  dancing  gods 
through  every  dome  and  peristyle. 

"Architecture,  the  art  of  build- 
ing with  skill  and  with  beauty  of 
achievement,"  says  Mr.  Walker, 
"is  closely  related  to  the  life  of 
man.  It  is  his  environment,  pro- 
tecting and  defending  him  and  ex- 
pressing his  emotions  and  desires." 

From  this  Mr.  Walker  unfolds 
the  first  attempts  of  man  in  pre- 
historic times,  after  caves  and  tents 
were  abandoned,  to  construct  his 
home  of  a  framework  of  reeds  or 
of  tree  trunks,  which  were  covered 
with  hides  and  woven  mats,  creat- 
ing a  cell  or  house,  defying  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  weather. 

From  such  simple  beginnings 
architecture  arose,  influenced  in  its 


expression  by  climate  and  mate- 
rials at  hand.  The  progress  was 
always  toward  greater  stability  of 
structure  and  greater  durability  of 
material. 

Architecture,  like  all  the  allied 
arts,  had  its  root  in  the  religious 
instinct  of  man.  The  house  of  his 
ancestors,  the  tomb,  the  house  of 
his  god,  the  temple — no  matter 
how  simple  and  primitive — were 
conceived  and  builded  with  the 
same  emotional  basis  that  built 
St.  Mark's  and  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
may  call  architecture  and  dancing 
the  protagonists  of  all  the  arts. 
The  first  things  that  men  (and 
animals  and  insects,  for  that  mat- 
ter) have  done  are  build  and  sing 
(singing  implies  rhythmic  move- 
ment). 

These  are  the  high  points  which 
make  of  this  book  an  invaluable 
mine  of  information  to  the  student 
and  lover  of  architecture : 

The  novel  method  of  presenta- 
tion of  the  principal  architectural 
periods,  in  which  the  effort  has 
been  made  not  so  much  to  identify 
the  different  styles  with  their  his- 
toric periods  as  to  explain  how 
these  styles  represent  and  develop 
from  the  customs,  habits  and  social 
and  religious  life  of  the  several 
peoples. 

The  use  of  anecdote  and  story 
in  connection  with  the  great 
architectural  achievements  of  the 
world. 

The  presentation  in  simple  form 
of  those  vital  principles  of  design 
and  construction  which  not  only 
govern  all  good  architecture,  but 
should  also  influence  the  character 
of  all  other  arts  and  every  manu- 
factured product  and  material 
thing  that  human  hands  can  make. 

The  drawing  of  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  good  and  bad  design 
and  color,  and  the  discussion  of 
those  simple  rules  and  principles 
which  must  be  known  if  one  is  to 
possess  good  taste  and  refined 
judgment. 

The  important  chapter  on  mod- 
ern architecture,  which  describes 
new  methods  of  construction,  the 
new  problems  of  design,  the  revo- 
lutionizing of  many  of  the  old 
modes  of  life  by  the  new  era  of 
mechanical  development,  and  the 
interesting  reflection  of  the  very 
pronounced  characteristics  of  the 
people  of  today  in  their  buildings. 

The  Proverbs  of  Goya.  By 
Blamire  Young.  With  thirty- 
two  illustrations.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.) 

THIS  is  an  account  of  "Los 
Proverbios"  of  the  great 
Spaniard,  "examined  and  for  the 
first  time  explained." 

Goya  has  always  fascinated  me. 

He    is    an    artist    apart.      He    is 

strange.      He   thrills.      It  may   be 

said    of    him    what    Victor    Hugo 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Sleep  in  a  Healthful  Airy  Room  and 
Keep  the  Remainder  of  the  House 
Warm  All  Hours  of  the  Day  and  Night 

Chamberlin  Inside  Door  Bottoms  Prevent  Drafts 


Try  This  Experiment 

Open  your  bedroom  windows.  Close  the  door,  then  place  your 
hand  at  the  crack  between  the  bottom  of  the  door  and  floor.  Note 
the   draft  of  cold   air   which   rushes   through   the   crack   into   the   hall. 

Try  this  at  the  attic  and  basement  as  well.  There  will  be  a 
draft  at  each.  It  goes  on  all  night  from  bedrooms,  constantly  from 
the  basement,  while  warm  air  escapes  to  the  unused  attic.  That  is 
why  bath  and  breakfast  rooms  are  almost  always  cold  in  the  morning. 
And  that  explains  why  the  temperature  remains  too  far  below  normal 
until   10  or  11  o'clock  every  day  during  the  winter. 

Women  and  Children  Suffer  Most 

Men  don't  notice  this  much.  They  are  away  usually  in  a  rush. 
But   women   and   children    do.     They  contract   colds — suffer   uselessly. 

Inside  Door  Bottoms  End  All  This 

Send  the  coupon  below  or  write  us  for  an  estimate  on  the  cost  ot  equip- 
ping your  home  with  inside  door  bottoms.  They  seal  bedrooms,  attics  and 
basements.  They  are  guaranteed  to  prevent  the  escape  of  cold  air,  dust  and 
dirt  from  basements — steam  from  laundries.  They  are  inexpensive.  They 
operate  automatically,  are  invisible.      Do  not  interfere  with  rugs  or  carpets. 

Chamberlin  Inside  Door  Bottoms  are  manufactured  and  installed  by  the 
Chamberlin  Weather  Strip  Co.  of  Detroit,  makers  of  Chamberlin  Weather 
Strips.     When  installed  they  are   guaranteed   for  the  life   of  the  building. 

We  gladly  furnish  free  estimates  covering  the  cost  of  installing  weather 
strips  or  inside  door  bottoms  or  both  in  your  home.  Simply  mail  the 
coupon.  It  costs  nothing  to  learn  how  low  the  price  of  early  morning  com- 
fort and  coal  saving. 

No  Fuss  or  Muss 

Chamberlin  maintains  a  nation-wide  service  organisation.  Chamberlin  experts, 
trained  to  do  their  work  perfectly— plan,  fit,  and  install  all  Chamberlin  metal 
weather  strips.  The  work  is  quick  and  clean  and  is  done  without  disturbance  to 
the  household. 

It  is  highly  specialised  work.    Special  tools  are  required.    Even  the  best  mechanics 
or  carpenters  not  trained  in  this  specialty  cannot  make  a  proper  installation. 
Because  we  know  Chamberlin  installations  are  made  properly  we  guarantee  thrm 
for  the  life  of  the  building. 

CHAMBERLIN 


Chamberlin    Metal  .Weather    Strip 
Co.  Detroit,  Michigan 

I  would  like  an  estimate  covering 
the  cost  of  installing  (check  which) 
Chamberlin  Inside  Door  Bottoms — 
Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strips 
— In  my  home — Office  building — 
church — Number  of  Windows — 
Number   of  Doors — r 

Name    

Address     

City  and   State 

Ens.  Dept.  Aal. 


Metal  Weather  Strips 


Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strips  are 
I  used  in  most  weather  stripped  build- 
I  ings,  including  homes,  banks,  schools, 
|  office  buildings,  churches,  stores,  hotels 
|  and  apartments. 
I     Don't  hesitate   to  ask  for  an   estimate. 

The  figures  submitted  will  be  definite 
'  and  accurate,  because  they  are  com- 
'  piled  by  men  who  know  every  detail 
'     of   this    business. 

|    Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strip  Co. 

I  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Bird  Bain  of 

GAiiomY  Popery 

WILL  make  a  delightful  spot  in  your  garden, 
bringing  the  birds  with  their  merry  notes. 
Our  collection  of  high  fired  Terra  Cottas  includes 
Vases  and  shapely  Jars,  Flower  Pots,  Boxes,  Fonts, 
Sun  Dials,  Gazing  Globes,  Benches  and  other 
pieces  that  will  add  interest  to  your  garden,  sun- 
room  and  home. 

A  catalogue  illustrating  300  numbers  will 
be  sent  upon  receipt  of  20  cents  in  stamps. 

Gauoway  Terra-  CoTta  Company 

3212.  Walnut  Street.    Philadelphia.. 


THIS  pencil  drawing  of  the  chateau  of 
Chenonceaux,  on  the  river  Cher,  in  central 
France,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  renderings 
Earl  Horter  has  ever  made.  Ten  pages  of  manu- 
script could  hear  no  more  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  quick  responsiveness  and  superlative 
quality  of 

ELBoraDO 


Under  Cover 
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Full-length  free  samples  on  request 

JOSEPH   DIXON   CRUCIBLE   COMPANY 

Pencil  Dept.  1B2-J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Canadian  Distributors:  A.  K.  M.-icDougull  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


said  of  Baudelaire — "He  has  given 
a  new  shudder  to  the  world." 

Mr.  Blamire's  "dedication"  is 
unique: 

"Spain  needs  no  calf-bound  tes- 
timonial from  me;  nevertheless, 
for  the  love  I  bear  her,  greater 
even  than  my  love  for  Australia,  I 
dedicate  to  the  Spirit  and  Soul  of 
Spain  this  book,  in  which  I  have 
been  able  to  reveal  some  further 
details  of  the  mind  of  her  illus- 
trious son,  and  so  add  another 
jewel  to  her  crown. 

"In  these  degenerate  days  Spain 
has  preserved  more  than  any  other 
nation  the  essential  traditions  of 
humanity  and  has  successfully  re- 
sisted the  attempts  of  outsiders  to 
feminize  her  and  bring  her  into 
line  with  their  own  emasculated 
ideals. 

"May  Spain  keep  her  natural 
characteristics  untouched  — rher 
bull-rings,  her  virility,  her  women 
— for  her  inspired  and  magnificent 
brutality  may  yet  be  needed  to  ac- 
complish the  reinvigoration  of  an 
enervated   Europe." 

An  observant  critic,  on  looking 
through  this  strange  series  of 
Goya's  works,  cannot  avoid  notic- 
ing the  sense  of  style  that  under- 
lies them.  The  artist  has  achieved 
this  style  by  means  that  have  a 
parallel  in  the  productions  of  a 
stage  manager  whose  sense  of  the 
theatre  is  abstemious  and  his  taste 
refined  to  a  marked  degree.  If 
we  regard  each  plate  as  the  mo- 
mentary rise  and  fall  of  the  cur- 
tain in  the  proscenium  we  are 
struck  by  the  sustained  and  severe 
emptiness  of  the  stage  and  the 
economy  of  "properties"  and  the 
total  absence  of  decorative  acces- 
sories. For  the  most  part  the 
scenes  are  laid  on  a  bareness  that 
has  no  relief  at  all.  Just  a  ground 
for  the  protagonists  to  stand  on, 
and  nothing  more.  For  the  rest 
we  see  here  a  bunch  of  bells  and 
a  book,  there  a  goad,  and  in  an- 
other a  sword  with  which  the 
effect  is  to  be  got  and  the  illusion 
sustained.  It  isn't  very  much,  but 
it  is  enough.  It  achieves  unity  in 
the  production  and  gives  enormous 
importance  to  the  objects  intro- 
duced. When  we  consider  the 
wonderful  structure  that  Goya  has 
built  with  these  few  bricks  we  get 
some  idea  of  the  enormous  power 
of  his  intellect,  for  by  means  of 
these  trifles  he  has  raised  up  a 
towering  edifice  from  which  we 
seem  to  survey  all  the  avenues  of 
human  hopes  and  of  human  frail- 
ties. To  question  his  taste  in  any 
one  of  these  scenes  is  to  betray  a 
lamentable  inability  to  grasp  the 
scale  of  the  entire  work  and  the 
sublimity  of  the  idea  that  prompt- 
ed him  to  undertake  it.  So  far  as 
we  are  aware,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  whole  range  of  human  art  that 
is  quite  so  extensive  or  ambitious 
in  scale,  and  when  we  consider  the 
strange  fact  that  the  world  has 
been  for  nearly  a  hundred  years 
quite  unaware   that   he  had   done 


it,  we  can  only  ponder  upon  the 
strange  character  that  seems  to 
have  done  all  it  could  to  effect 
what  it  had  done. 

Old  Dutch  Pottery  and 
Tiles.  By  Elizabeth  Neurden- 
burg.  Translated  by  Bernard 
Rackham.  With  one  hundred 
and  twelve  illustrations,  of 
which  twelve  are  in  color. 
(Himebaugh  &   Browne,   Inc.) 

LOVERS  of  old  Dutch  tiles 
and  hunters  of  delft,  take 
notice!  Here  is  a  book  that  tells 
how  these  potteries  are  manufac- 
tured. Here  is  a  key  to  the  red 
and  blue  miracles  of  the  past  that 
still  thrill  us  with  their  loveliness. 
Delft!  Delft!  Magic  word,  with 
its  rate  of  exchange  always  rising. 
In  these  pages  you  will  find  the 
secret  code  that  will  guard  you 
against  the  counterfeit. 

This  work  is  to  some  extent 
based  on  the  chapters  relating  to 
Dutch  pottery  in  the  handbook  by 
the  authoress  on  the  earthenware 
in  the  Nederlandsch  Museum  voor 
Geschiedenis  en  Kunst  at  Amster- 
dam, published  under  the  title 
"Oud  Aardwerk,"  of  which  the 
first  edition  appeared  in  1917  and 
a  second  in  1920.  Acknowledg- 
ment i9  made  by  the  publishers  to 
the  Director  of  that  Museum,  Mr. 
M.  van  Notten,  for  his  kindness 
in  permitting  the  extensive  use 
that  has  been  made  of  the  Mu- 
seum publication  and  the  repro- 
duction of  official  photographs  of 
the  objects  in  the  Museum.  The 
chapter  on  tiles  and  the  greater 
part  of  that  on  Dutch  majolica 
are  entirely  new  material,  embody- 
ing the  results  of  recent  researches 
in  these  subjects.  The  chapters 
on  Delft  have  been  considerably 
amplified  by  references  to  speci- 
mens in  public  and  private  collec- 
tions in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.  The  work  was  writ- 
ten in  Dutch  especially  for  the 
present  publishers  by  Dr.  Neur- 
denburg,  and  translated  with  an- 
notations by  Mr.  Rackham,  who 
has  also  contributed  the  chapter 
on  the  place  of  Dutch  earthenware 
in  the  history  of  European  pottery 
and  helped  to  choose  the  illustra- 
tions. That  these  have  been 
drawn  in  large  proportion  from 
specimens  in  the  Nederlandsch 
Museum  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  authoress  has  had  exceptional 
opportunities  of  studying  them  in 
her  former  capacity  as  Weten- 
schappelijk  Assistente  in  that 
Museum. 

A  massive  and  beautiful  book — 
a  work  of  art  in  itself! 

An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Chinese  Painting. 
By  Arthur  Waley.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.) 

THESE   old,   mysterious,   non- 
committal     Chinese !        They 
stay   at   home    and   penetrate    the 
world  with  their  art.    They  sleep, 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Books,  Artists  and  Stories  from  Paris 
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As  for  the  remedy,  I  think  it  is 
a  very  simple  one.  Let  the 
Authors  League  of  America  and 
the  French  Societe  des  Auteurs  et 
Compositeurs  Dramatique  com- 
pose, every  three  or  six  months,  a 
carefully  selected  list  of  the  works 
of  their  members  which  they  con- 
sider worthy  of  translation.  In 
this  manner,  they  can  at  least 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  discern- 
ing people  of  both  countries,  even 
though  the  commercial  publishers 
pay  no  attention,  excellent  books 
that  might  otherwise  pass  un- 
noticed. For  it  is  not  always  the 
finest  work  that  manages  to  trap 
one  of  the  many  prizes  floating 
about  and  so  gain  notoriety. 

But  to  return  to  the  three  gifted 
women  whose  names  and  books  I 
have  mentioned. 

The  first,  Gerard  d'Houville,  in 
private  life  Madame  Henri  de 
Regnier,  is  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  late  Jose  Maria  de  Heredia 
who,  although  born  in  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  was  one  of  the  great  French 
poets  of  the  last  century  and  a 
member  of  the  Academie  Fran- 
chise. Like  her  father  and  her 
husband,  Gerard  d'Houville  is 
known  as  a  poet  of  high  talent,  but 
of  late  she  has  written  in  prose. 
Her  novel,  "Le  Seducteur,"  is 
laid  in  Cuba,  but  as  the  authoress 
points  out  in  the  foreword: 

"I  have  only  known  that  Island 
of  Blissful  Climate  through  re- 
ports, descriptions  and  stories  and 
while  still  a  child,  when  I  looked 
at  its  oblong  form  traced  on  the 
blue  of  the  map,  it  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  hammock  hung  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  .  .  . 

"Later,  during'  the  course  of  a 
visit  to  America,  I  finally  had  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  island, 
the  beautiful  maternal  island.  I 
was  quite  near  .  .  .  yet  I  had  no 
desire  to  go.  I  did  not  dare  go. 
I  was  afraid  I  might  not  recog- 
nize it." 

Yet,  by  the  force  of  her  imagi- 
nation, Madame  d'Houville  has 
written  a  marvelous  book  as  full 
of  the  tropical  color,  sunshine  and 
magic  as  the  island  of  her  fore- 
fathers which  she  never  saw. 

A  few  months  ago,  during  the 
many  journalistic  debates  that 
raged  around  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  women  into  the  staid 
and  moss-backed  French  Academy, 
the  two  names  most  frequently 
mentioned  were  those  of  Madame 
Colette  and  Madame  la  Comtesse 
de  Noailles.     It  would  be   rather 


difficult  to  say  which  one  of  the 
two  is  the  greater  as  a  writer,  but 
there  is  no  question  as  to  who  is 
the  more  popular.  Madame  Co- 
lette is  not  only  a  £reat  writer 
with  an  unfailing  invention  and  an 
incomparable  style;  she  is  also  a 
popular  writer.  For  many  years, 
Colette  was  a  music-hall  per- 
former and  from  out  of  her  ex- 
periences in  that  milieu  came  books 
like  "Mitsou"  and  "Le  Vaga- 
bonde"  and  many  another  filled 
with  her  tender  irony,  her  serene 
kindliness,  and  her  amazing  obser- 
vation. I  am  making  no  very  bold 
statement  when  I  say  that  there  is 
no  woman,  and  very  few  men, 
writing  today  as  surely,  as  simply 
or  as  profoundly  humanly  as  Co- 
lette. I  am  convinced  that  her 
name  and  her  works  will  live  long 
after  many  of  those  of  her  fellow 
writers,  now  members  of  the 
Academy,  have  passed  into  dust. 

Although  the  book  I  spoke  of  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article  as  be- 
ing the  work  of  Madame  La  Com- 
tesse de  Noailles  is  a  collection  of 
Nouvelles,  it  is  as  a  poet  that  this 
writer  is  known.  To  many  people 
this  woman,  born  Princesse  Anna 
de  Brancovan,  known  in  the  social 
world  as  Madame  la  Comtesse 
Mathieu  de  Noailles  and  the  only 
woman  member  of  the  Royal 
Belgian  Academy,  is  without  any 
question  one  of  the  greatest  living 
French  poets  of  her  generation  and 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  living 
woman  poet  in  Europe  since 
Sappho.  Even  the  iconoclastic  Jean 
Cocteau  who  is  not  over-given  to 
praising  anyone  outside  his  own 
clique,  considers  her  the  one  great 
lyric  poet  writing  today.  She  is 
intoxicated  with  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  the  great  mystery  of 
love  and  the  greater  mystery  of 
death.  She  is,  as  Witter  Bynner 
once  said  of  Edna  Millay,  that 
other  great  lyricist,  "A  hamadryad 
in  the  tree  of  knowledge." 

Apart  from  her  great  work  as  a 
poet,  Madame  de  Noailles  is  also 
a  novelist  of  note,  having  to  her 
credit  three  novels  and  the  present 
collection  of  short  stories.  In  "Les 
Innocentes"  the  author  deals  with 
various  phases  of  "La  vie  pas- 
sionel"  of  women,  with  a  wealth 
of  keen  psychological  detail  and 
surging  lyricism  that  leaves  one  at 
times  quite  breathless.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  this  book  having 
been  written  in  America,  and  no 
one  can  ever  tell  if  it  will  see  the 
light  there  by  translation. 
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THE    KEYNOTE    OF 
YOUR    HOME 

— Your  Living  Room 


|HETHER  large  or  small,  the  living 
room  is  the  keynote  of  a  home  and 
should  set  the  tone  for  the  more 
intimate  rooms  beyond. 

Too  often  people  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  beauty — 
appropriateness  — ■  atmosphere  —  can  be  obtained  only 
through  large  expenditure  of  money. 

The  correct  furnishing  of  your  living  room  is  not  a 
matter  of  expense.  Rather  is  it  the  result  of  intelligent 
study  of  the  resources  at  your  command  and  a  carefully 
thought  out  plan  of  the  desired  effect. 

For  the  austere  formality  of  high  ceilings  and  dignified 
proportions — for  the  piquant  charm  of  the  unpretentious 
— for  the  successful  blending  of  dignity  with  hospitality 
— Karpen  furniture  provides  you  with  the  essentials  of 
variety  and  adaptability. 

The  name  Karpen  on  your  furniture  is  your  assurance 
that  color  interest,  decorative  value  and  solid,  built-in 
comfort  are  there  in  full  measure. 

We  have  prepared  an  interesting  booklet,  "Better 
Homes,"  which  we  will  gladly  mail  to  you  on  request. 
With  photograph,  diagram  and  sketch,  it  shows  you  how 
to  put  new  life  into  your  hall,  living  room  and  sun  porch, 
by  gradual  replacement.  Each  piece  of  furniture  illus- 
trated can  be  secured  through  your  local  Karpen  dealer. 


KARPEN       ck       BROS. 


801-811  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


iway,  New  York 


KARPEN 


S.  KARPEN  &  BROS. 

801-811  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

37th  and  Broadway,  New  York 
Please  send  me  free  and  postpaid  a  copy  of  your  bo 
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Bird  Bain  of 

GAiiomY  Popery 

WILL  make  a  delightful  spot  in  your  garden, 
bringing  the  birds  with  their  merry  notes. 
Our  collection  of  high  fired  Terra  Cottas  includes 
Vases  and  shapely  Jars,  Flower  Pots,  Boxes,  Fonts, 
Sun  Dials,  Gazing  Globes,  Benches  and  other 
pieces  that  will  add  interest  to  your  garden,  sun- 
room  and  home. 

A  catalogue  illustrating  300  numbers  will 
be  sent  upon  receipt  of  20  cents  in  stamps. 

GAiiowAY  Terra-  CoTta  Company 

3212,  Walnut  Street.    Philadelphia. 


THIS  pencil  drawing  of  the  chateau  of 
Chenonceaux,  on  the  river  Cher,  in  central 
France,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  renderings 
Earl  Horter  has  ever  made.  Ten  pages  of  manu- 
script could  bear  no  more  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  quick  responsiveness  and  superlative 
quality  of 

ELSoraDO 

"tile  master  drawing  pencil' 

Full-length  free  samples  on  request 

JOSEPH      DIXON      CRUCIBLE      COMPANY 

Pencil  Dept.  162-J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Canadian  Distributors:  A.  K.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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said  of  Baudelaire — "He  has  given 
a  new  shudder  to  the  world." 

Mr.  Blamire's  "dedication"  is 
unique: 

"Spain  needs  no  calf-bound  tes- 
timonial from  me;  nevertheless, 
for  the  love  I  bear  her,  greater 
even  than  my  love  for  Australia,  I 
dedicate  to  the  Spirit  and  Soul  of 
Spain  this  book,  in  which  I  have 
been  able  to  reveal  some  further 
details  of  the  mind  of  her  illus- 
trious son,  and  so  add  another 
jewel  to  her  crown. 

"In  these  degenerate  days  Spain 
has  preserved  more  than  any  other 
nation  the  essential  traditions  of 
humanity  and  has  successfully  re- 
sisted the  attempts  of  outsiders  to 
feminize  her  and  bring  her  into 
line  with  their  own  emasculated 
ideals. 

"May  Spain  keep  her  natural 
characteristics  untouched  —  .'her 
bull-rings,  her  virility,  her  women 
— for  her  inspired  and  magnificent 
brutality  may  yet  be  needed  to  ac- 
complish the  reinvigoration  of  an 
enervated   Europe." 

An  observant  critic,  on  looking 
through  this  strange  series  of 
Goya's  works,  cannot  avoid  notic- 
ing the  sense  of  style  that  under- 
lies them.  The  artist  has  achieved 
this  style  by  means  that  have  a 
parallel  in  the  productions  of  a 
stage  manager  whose  sense  of  the 
theatre  is  abstemious  and  his  taste 
refined  to  a  marked  degree.  If 
we  regard  each  plate  as  the  mo- 
mentary rise  and  fall  of  the  cur- 
tain in  the  proscenium  we  are 
struck  by  the  sustained  and  severe 
emptiness  of  the  stage  and  the 
economy  of  "properties"  and  the 
total  absence  of  decorative  acces- 
sories. For  the  most  part  the 
scenes  are  laid  on  a  bareness  that 
has  no  relief  at  all.  Just  a  ground 
for  the  protagonists  to  stand  on, 
and  nothing  more.  For  the  rest 
we  see  here  a  bunch  of  bells  and 
a  book,  there  a  goad,  and  in  an- 
other a  sword  with  which  the 
effect  is  to  be  got  and  the  illusion 
sustained.  It  isn't  very  much,  but 
it  is  enough.  It  achieves  unity  in 
the  production  and  gives  enormous 
importance  to  the  objects  intro- 
duced. When  we  consider  the 
wonderful  structure  that  Goya  has 
built  with  these  few  bricks  we  get 
some  idea  of  the  enormous  power 
of  his  intellect,  for  by  means  of 
these  trifles  he  has  raised  up  a 
towering  edifice  from  which  we 
seem  to  survey  all  the  avenues  of 
human  hopes  and  of  human  frail- 
ties. To  question  his  taste  in  any 
one  of  these  scenes  is  to  betray  a 
lamentable  inability  to  grasp  the 
scale  of  the  entire  work  and  the 
sublimity  of  the  idea  that  prompt- 
ed him  to  undertake  it.  So  far  as 
we  are  aware,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  whole  range  of  human  art  that 
is  quite  so  extensive  or  ambitious 
in  scale,  and  when  we  consider  the 
strange  fact  that  the  world  has 
been  for  nearly  a  hundred  years 
quite  unaware  that  he  had   done 
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it,  we  can  only  ponder  upon  the 
strange  character  that  seems  to 
have  done  all  it  could  to  effect 
what  it  had  done. 

Old  Dutch  Pottery  and 
Tiles.  By  Elizabeth  Neurden- 
burg.  Translated  by  Bernard 
Rackham.  With  one  hundred 
and  twelve  illustrations,  of 
which  twelve  are  in  color. 
(Himebaugh  &   Browne,   Inc.) 

LOVERS  of  old  Dutch  tiles 
and  hunters  of  delft,  take 
notice!  Here  is  a  book  that  tells 
how  these  potteries  are  manufac- 
tured. Here  is  a  key  to  the  red 
and  blue  miracles  of  the  past  that 
still  thrill  us  with  their  loveliness. 
Delft!  Delft!  Magic  word,  with 
its  rate  of  exchange  always  rising. 
In  these  pages  you  will  find  the 
secret  code  that  will  guard  you 
against  the  counterfeit. 

This  work  is  to  some  extent 
based  on  the  chapters  relating  to 
Dutch  pottery  in  the  handbook  by 
the  authoress  on  the  earthenware 
in  the  Nederlandsch  Museum  voor 
Geschiedenis  en  Kunst  at  Amster- 
dam, published  under  the  title 
"Oud  Aardwerk,"  of  which  the 
first  edition  appeared  in  1917  and 
a  second  in  1920.  Acknowledg- 
ment i9  made  by  the  publishers  to 
the  Director  of  that  Museum,  Mr. 
M.  van  Notten,  for  his  kindness 
in  permitting  the  extensive  use 
that  has  been  made  of  the  Mu- 
seum publication  and  the  repro- 
duction of  official  photographs  of 
the  objects  in  the  Museum.  The 
chapter  on  tiles  and  the  greater 
part  of  that  on  Dutch  majolica 
are  entirely  new  material,  embody- 
ing the  results  of  recent  researches 
in  these  subjects.  The  chapters 
on  Delft  have  been  considerably 
amplified  by  references  to  speci- 
mens in  public  and  private  collec- 
tions in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.  The  work  was  writ- 
ten in  Dutch  especially  for  the 
present  publishers  by  Dr.  Neur- 
denburg,  and  translated  with  an- 
notations by  Mr.  Rackham,  who 
has  also  contributed  the  chapter 
on  the  place  of  Dutch  earthenware 
in  the  history  of  European  pottery 
and  helped  to  choose  the  illustra- 
tions. That  these  have  been 
drawn  in  large  proportion  from 
specimens  in  the  Nederlandsch 
Museum  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  authoress  has  had  exceptional 
opportunities  of  studying  them  in 
her  former  capacity  as  Weten- 
schappelijk  Assistente  in  that 
Museum. 

A  massive  and  beautiful  book — 
a  work  of  art  in  itself! 

An      Introduction  to     the 

Study  of  Chinese  Painting. 

By    Arthur    Waley.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.) 

THESE  old,  mysterious,  non- 
committal Chinese !  They 
stay  at  home  and  penetrate  the 
world  with  their  art.   They  sleep, 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Books,  Artists  and  Stories  from  Paris 
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As  for  the  remedy,  I  think  it  is 
a  very  simple  one.  Let  the 
Authors  League  of  America  and 
the  French  Societe  des  Auteurs  et 
Compositeurs  Dramatique  com- 
pose, every  three  or  six  months,  a 
carefully  selected  list  of  the  works 
of  their  members  which  they  con- 
sider worthy  of  translation.  In 
this  manner,  they  can  at  least 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  discern- 
ing people  of  both  countries,  even 
though  the  commercial  publishers 
pay  no  attention,  excellent  books 
that  might  otherwise  pass  un- 
noticed. For  it  is  not  always  the 
finest  work  that  manages  to  trap 
one  of  the  many  prizes  floating 
about  and  so  gain  notoriety. 

But  to  return  to  the  three  gifted 
women  whose  names  and  books  I 
have  mentioned. 

The  first,  Gerard  d'Houville,  in 
private  life  Madame  Henri  de 
Regnier,  is  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  late  Jose  Maria  de  Heredia 
who,  although  born  in  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  was  one  of  the  great  French 
poets  of  the  last  century  and  a 
member  of  the  Academie  Fran- 
chise. Like  her  father  and  her 
husband,  Gerard  d'Houville  is 
known  as  a  poet  of  high  talent,  but 
of  late  she  has  written  in  prose. 
Her  novel,  "Le  Seducteur,"  is 
laid  in  Cuba,  but  as  the  authoress 
points  out  in  the  foreword : 

"I  have  only  known  that  Island 
of  Blissful  Climate  through  re- 
ports, descriptions  and  stories  and 
while  still  a  child,  when  I  looked 
at  its  oblong  form  traced  on  the 
blue  of  the  map,  it  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  hammock  hung  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  .  .  . 

"Later,  during  the  course  of  a 
visit  to  America,  I  finally  had  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  island, 
the  beautiful  maternal  island.  I 
was  quite  near  .  .  .  yet  I  had  no 
desire  to  go.  I  did  not  dare  go. 
I  was  afraid  I  might  not  recog- 
nize it." 

Yet,  by  the  force  of  her  imagi- 
nation, Madame  d'Houville  has 
written  a  marvelous  book  as  full 
of  the  tropical  color,  sunshine  and 
magic  as  the  island  of  her  fore- 
fathers which  she  never  saw. 

A  few  months  ago,  during  the 
many  journalistic  debates  that 
raged  around  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  women  into  the  staid 
and  moss-backed  French  Academy, 
the  two  names  most  frequently 
mentioned  were  those  of  Madame 
Colette  and  Madame  la  Comtesse 
de  Noailles.     It  would  be  rather 


difficult  to  say  which  one  of  the 
two  is  the  greater  as  a  writer,  but 
there  is  no  question  as  to  who  is 
the  more  popular.  Madame  Co- 
lette is  not  only  a  great  writer 
with  an  unfailing  invention  and  an 
incomparable  style ;  she  is  also  a 
popular  writer.  For  many  years, 
Colette  was  a  music-hall  per- 
former and  from  out  of  her  ex- 
periences in  that  milieu  came  books 
like  "Mitsou"  and  "Le  Vaga- 
bonde"  and  many  another  tilled 
with  her  tender  irony,  her  serene 
kindliness,  and  her  amazing  obser- 
vation. I  am  making  no  very  bold 
statement  when  I  say  that  there  is 
no  woman,  and  very  few  men, 
writing  today  as  surely,  as  simply 
or  as  profoundly  humanly  as  Co- 
lette. I  am  convinced  that  her 
name  and  her  works  will  live  long 
after  many  of  those  of  her  fellow 
writers,  now  members  of  the 
Academy,  have  passed  into  dust. 

Although  the  book  I  spoke  of  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article  as  be- 
ing the  work  of  Madame  La  Com- 
tesse de  Noailles  is  a  collection  of 
Nouvelles,  it  is  as  a  poet  that  this 
writer  is  known.  To  many  people 
this  woman,  born  Princesse  Anna 
de  Brancovan,  known  in  the  social 
world  as  Madame  la  Comtesse 
Mathieu  de  Noailles  and  the  only 
woman  member  of  the  Royal 
Belgian  Academy,  is  without  any 
question  one  of  the  greatest  living 
French  poets  of  her  generation  and 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  living 
woman  poet  in  Europe  since 
Sappho.  Even  the  iconoclastic  Jean 
Cocteau  who  is  not  over-given  to 
praising  anyone  outside  his  own 
clique,  considers  her  the  one  great 
lyric  poet  writing  today.  She  is 
intoxicated  with  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  the  great  mystery  of 
love  and  the  greater  mystery  of 
death.  She  is,  as  Witter  Bynner 
once  said  of  Edna  Millay,  that 
other  great  lyricist,  "A  hamadryad 
in  the  tree  of  knowledge." 

Apart  from  her  great  work  as  a 
poet,  Madame  de  Noailles  is  also 
a  novelist  of  note,  having  to  her 
credit  three  novels  and  the  present 
collection  of  short  stories.  In  "Les 
Innocentes"  the  author  deals  with 
various  phases  of  "La  vie  pas- 
sionel"  of  women,  with  a  wealth 
of  keen  psychological  detail  and 
surging  lyricism  that  leaves  one  at 
times  quite  breathless.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  this  book  having 
been  written  in  America,  and  no 
one  can  ever  tell  if  it  will  see  the 
light  there  by  translation. 


THE    KEYNOTE    OF 
YOUR    HOME 

— Your  Living  Room 

HETHER  large  or  small,  the  living 
room  is  the  keynote  of  a  home  and 
should  set  the  tone  for  the  more 
intimate  rooms  beyond. 

Too  often  people  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  beauty — 
appropriateness  — ■  atmosphere  —  can  be  obtained  only 
through  large  expenditure  of  money. 

The  correct  furnishing  of  your  living  room  is  not  a 
matter  of  expense.  Rather  is  it  the  result  of  intelligent 
study  of  the  resources  at  your  command  and  a  carefully 
thought  out  plan  of  the  desired  effect. 

For  the  austere  formality  of  high  ceilings  and  dignified 
proportions — for  the  piquant  charm  of  the  unpretentious 
— for  the  successful  blending  of  dignity  with  hospitality 
— Karpen  furniture  provides  you  with  the  essentials  of 
variety  and  adaptability. 

The  name  Karpen  on  your  furniture  is  your  assurance 
that  color  interest,  decorative  value  and  solid,  built-in 
comfort  are  there  in  full  measure. 

We  have  prepared  an  interesting  booklet,  "Better 
Homes,"  which  we  will  gladly  mail  to  you  on  request. 
With  photograph,  diagram  and  sketch,  it  shows  you  how 
to  put  new  life  into  your  hall,  living  room  and  sun  porch, 
by  gradual  replacement.  Each  piece  of  furniture  illus- 
trated can  be  secured  through  your  local  Karpen  dealer. 

S.      KARPEN       <5t       BROS  . 

Makers  of  fine  Upholstered  Furniture,  Handwovcn  Fibre 

and  Reed,  Cane  Furniture,  and  Windsor  Chairs 

801-811  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  37th  and  Broadway.  New  York 

KARPEN 


S.  KARPEN  &  BROS.  G-3 

801-811  S.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago 

37th  and  Broadway,  New  York 
Please  send  me  free  and  postpaid  a  copy  of  your  book* 
"Better  Homes,"  with  hall,  living  room  and  sun  room 
plans. 

Address 

City .State 
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Modern  Ideas  of 

Comfort  Demand  It ! 


The  modern  up-to-date  home  has  done  away 
with  the  old-time  slavery  to  the  heating  plant. 
The  Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator  automatic- 
ally checks  or  advances  fires  so  as  to  main- 
tain any  desired  temperature.  Changes 
house  temperature  at  any  time  desired;  at 
bedtime  to  a  lower  temperature;  atgetting-up 
time  to   a   higher.     Saves   }i   to   }i  on  fuel. 

Easily,  quickly  installed  on  any  type  of 
heating  plant,  new  or  old,  using  any  fuel. 
Particularly  needed  on  oil  burners,  both 
power  and  gravity  types.  Branch  offices  in 
principal  cities  render  complete  installation 
service.  Elsewhere  see  any  heating  contrac- 
tor. Write  for  free  booklet  on  the  advantages 
and  economies  of  automatic  heat  regulation. 

MINNEAPOLIS  HEAT  REGULATOR  CO. 

Established  1885 
2789  Fourth  Avenue  So.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


TS*AAI*M£APOUS' 

"The  Heart  of  the  Heating   Plant." 


VERNON   ROOM 

MARCH  MUSICALES 

The  Five  Saturday  Evenings  of  March 

Reinald  Werrenrath  -  Barbara  Maurel  -  Lucien  Schmidt 

Mario  Chamlee  -  Ruth  Miller  -  Claudio  Arrau 

Albert  Spalding  -  Victorina  Hayes  -  Salvatore  De  Stefano 

Lucrezia  Bori  -  John  Corigliano  -  Wilfred  Pelletier 

Sophie  Braslau  -  Allen  McQuhae  -  Alfredo  Oswald 

(halfonte-HaddonHall 


Imagination  in  Architecture 

(Continued  from  page 


for  incident.  Roses  and  wistaria 
grow  in  profusion,  and  the  walks 
are  edged  with  Russian  violets,  but 
the  planting  scheme  had,  perforce, 
to  be  confined  to  such  things  as  can 
endure  the  scorching  summer  sun 
of  the  sandhills 

Here  is  a  house  which  is  not 
large  but  which  makes  of  itself  a 
complete  domain.  Regardless  of 
its  architectural  pedigree,  it  pos- 
sesses so  much  of  a  charming  sort 
of  domesticity  that  makes  living 
amid  sand  and  pines  distinctly  at- 
tractive, and  it  possesses  so  much 
of  the  truly  picturesque  that  it  does 
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it  can  be 
thought  of  by  such  human  ad- 
jectives as  spontaneous,  cheerful, 
naive,   charming,   picturesque. 

There  is  not  nearly  enough  of 
this  kind  of  architecture  in  this 
country.  The  kaleidoscope  of 
styles  lias  made  us  painfully  self- 
conscious,  and  a  too-ready  archi- 
tectural facility  to  produce  any 
style  in  the  world,  on  order,  has 
bewildered  many  a  client.  It  has, 
moreover,  encouraged  a  public  de- 
mand for  labels.  If  an  architect 
were  to  tell  his  client  he  was  going 
to   design   him   a  house  without  a 
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not  at  all  seem  an  intrusion  of  an 
interloping  civilization. 

Its  suitability  is  a  result  of  its 
lack  of  a  too-definite  architectural 
stylism.  Its  style,  if  it  had  to  be 
called  by  some  definite  name,  is 
really  quite  as  unimportant  as  the 
style  of  the  wonderful  house  that 
Haensel  and  Gretel  discovered  in 
the  forest.  It  is  true  that  its  charm 
is  a  result  of  pure  architecture,  but 
the  architecture  in  this  case  is  a 
distillation,  almost  an  essence,  that 
does  not  need  a  label.  It  is  to  be 
thought  of  not  as  a  style  of  archi- 
tecture,   but    rather   as   a   kind    of 


Dull's  house 


style,  the  client  would  feel  as  scan- 
dalized as  though  he  were  being 
offered  a  house  without  a  roof. 
He  must  be  able  to  call  it  some- 
thing—  even  "Colonial"  —  but  it 
must  have  a  label.  Many  clients 
would  profoundly  mistrust  an 
architect  who  proposed  to  build  a 
house  without  a  stylistic  label,  and 
instead  of  feeling,  as  they  should, 
that  by  some  stroke  of  good  for- 
tune they  had  picked  a  real  archi- 
tect, they  would  be  darkly  afraid 
that  he  didn't  know  his  business  if 
he  was  not  prepared  to  display 
samples  of   "all   the  styles." 


The  Need  for  Color  in  Our 
Modern  Architecture 


(Continued  from  page  il) 


use  color  as  much  as  would  his 
ecclesiastical  confrere.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  my  friend  of  the  gilded 
window  frames  would  much  rather 
have  left  them  bright  than  daub 
them  into  imitation  bronze,  and 
what  a  holy  joy  it  would  be  to 
take,  let  us  say,  a  Carnegie  Li- 
brary— any  one — and  gild  its  capi- 
tals, paint  its  cornices  in  red,  blue 
and  ochre,  pick  out  its  moldings 
with  bright  pigment  and  give  it 
just  a  taste  of  the  joy  of  life! 

I  speak  whereof  I  know,  for  I 
have  had  one  chance  at  least,  in 
Texas,  where  in  Houston  certain 
college  buildings  are  of  rose-col- 
ored brick,  marble  of  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent hues,  iridescent  tiles,  green 


bronze  and  heaven  knows  what 
not.  There  is  not  a  square  foot 
of  limestone-gray  or  granite-blue; 
all  is  color,  and  yet  it  is  no  more 
garish  than  the  Ducal  Palace  in 
Venice,  simply  because  Nature 
expresses  herself  in  terms  of  color 
and  if  art  cannot  do  the  same,  why 
— art  had  best  go  back  to  nature 
again  and  take  a  fresh  start. 

Palladio  and  Christopher  Wren 
(acting  under  psychological  influ- 
ences we  need  not  specify  again) 
have  done  their  worst;  it  is  time 
now  for  us  to  return  to  higher 
precedents  and,  learning  their  les- 
son, realize  that  architecture  with- 
out color  is  a  vain  thing  v.ainlv 
imagined. 
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Romany  Russe 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


wandering  fifteenth  century  trou- 
badour of  Provence.  So  authentic 
is  his  romantic  bearing  that  one  is 
at  once  acutely  aware  of  an 
anachronism.  Not  from  any 
movement  of  his  hands  raising 
rhythmically  his  guitar  aloft;  or 
his  fervent  heel  stamping  a  fren- 
zied acceleration  of  time,  is  his 
passion  communicated  to  his  hyp- 
notized choristers.  He  is,  in  him- 
self, the  source  and  embodiment  of. 
the  gypsy  song.  In  his  occasional 
solos  he  showed  himself  an  inter- 
preter of  a  high  order,  getting 
under  the  skin  of  a  song,  appre- 
hending the  lyric  or  dramatic  mo- 
tive like  his  countrymen  Chaliapin 
and  Katchaloff.  Chmara.  in  his 
velvet  gypsy  kaftan  poising  his  gui- 
tar in  one  hand,  the  other  hand 
ecstatically  raised  above  his  head — 
an  old  gypsy  posture — one  leg  bent 
at  the  knee,  his  eyes  shut,  begin- 
ning in  a  vibrant  voice  the  prelude 
to  a  gypsy  ballad,  is  a  romantic 
picture  not  to  be  effaced. 

The  Russian  gypsy  song,  like 
the  Russian  folk  song,  presents 
what  appears  to  be  on  the  surface 
a  distinct  difference  in  quality  be- 
tween the  words  and  music.  One 
is  disconcerted  to  learn  that  the 
words  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
peasant  songs,  "The  Red  Sara- 
fan," commemorate  nothing  more 
poetical  than  the  ubiquitous  red 
peasant  jacket.  In  the  same  way 
1  the  writer  was  amused  to  discover 
that  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the 
gypsy  melodies,  a  song  in  a  mood 
of  deepest  sadness,  of  hopeless  de- 
jection, was  called  Yalenki,  the 
Russian  name  for  a  pair  of  boots. 
The  boots  so  beautifully  cele- 
brated appear,  farther  in  the  song, 
to  need  mending  since  one  cannot 
call  upon  one's  love  so  disrepu- 
tably shod.  The  climax  of  this 
rhapsodic  melody  discovers  the  ill- 
fated  boots  to  be  entirely  beyond 
repair.  True  love,  through  the 
fatal  interposition  of  a  worn  shoe, 
is  again  frustrated.  It  should  be 
apparent  that  in  the  poverty- 
stricken  existence  of  the  gypsy,  a 
pair  of  good  boots  was  a  not  in- 
considerable piece  of  real  property 
in  the  eyes  of  the  beloved.  De- 
prived of  these,  the  barrier  be- 
tween the  lovers  is  as  real,  as  fa- 
tal, as  the  Hellespont  was  to  Hero 
and  Leander  or  their  family  feud 
to  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  gypsy 
is  a  realist  and  sings  of  what  is 
at  hand.  The  music  with  which 
he  invests  it  deals  with  no  facti- 
tious distinctions.  It  is,  like  all 
pure  music,  emotion  at  its  source. 
The  following  stanza  hints  at  a 
domestic  complication  in  the  mod- 
ern manner,  with  sufficient  moral 
implications  to  constitute  a  "prob- 
lem": 

"Oh  you,   my   love,   my  life, 
Heart  to  heart  let  us  embrace. 
There  will  be  no  sin  upon  you, 
And,    as   for   me, — let   people 
judge  me."  * 

'Translations  by  Pauline  Heifetz. 


In  the  main,  it  would  seem  that 
love,  for  the  Russian  gypsy,  is 
allied  to  tragedy.  It  is  nearly 
always  frustrated  or  hardly  ever 
requited.  When  he  does,  occasion- 
ally, sing  of  the  joys  of  mutual 
love,  it  proves  to  be  only  a  mem- 
ory, a  tortured  invocation  of  a 
dead  past.  Such  an  invocation  is 
the  song,  "Two  Guitars,"  in 
which,  with  many  instrumental 
interludes,  and  at  great  length,  the 
story  of  a  bygone  hue  is  unfolded: 

"Two  guitars  behind  a  wall 
moan  pitifully,  recalling  that 
memorable  time — the  time  of  my 
youth. 

"Oh,  minor  key,  you  speak  to 
me  of  my  youth.  I  hear  my  love 
in    every    chord. 

"Speak  you  to  me,  my  seven- 
stringed  friend.  On  this  moonlit 
night  my  soul  is  filled  with  long- 
ing. 

"What  is  it  that  moans?  It  is 
my  heart  that  moans.  It  is  my 
heart  that  cries  in  the  E  string. 
It  is  my  heart  that  moans  in  the 
bass. 

"Burst,  you  wicked  string.  Re- 
mind me  not  of  her.  I  know  with- 
out you.   ..." 

It  would  be  absurd  to  say,  in 
spite  of  the  foregoing  evidences  of 
a  passionate  introspection,  that  the 
life  of  the  gypsy,  like  that  of  any 
other  individual,  is  one  of  unre- 
lieved gloom.  The  following  rol- 
licking stanzas  portray  a  gypsy  of 
the  more  traditional  type.  There 
i9,  however,  a  native  wisdom  in 
the  lines,  a  shrewd  contentment, 
an  unsentimental  acceptance  of 
reality  not  at  all  traditional.  This 
gypsy  is  a  Russian : 

"  I  am  a  gypsy,  a  daring  youth. 
I  am  not  a  gentleman,  not  a 
peasant, 
Not  a  peasant  and  not   a  mer- 
chant. 
Take   off  your   hat  and   bow 
low  to  me. 

"  I  have  in  my  pocket  a  purse  not 
empty, 
And     in     my    stable     a   fiery 
horse, — 
A  young  horse,  fiery  and  bold. 
Take  your   hat  off   and   bow 
low  to  me. 

"I  have  in  my  best  room  a  wife — 
a  beauty, 
And    on    the    oven    a    vicious 
mother-in-law, 
A  Satan  of  a  mother-in-law.  .  . 
etc. 

"  I'll   go   into  my  best   room,    I'll 
embrace  my  wife, 
And    my    mother-in-law,    the 
Satan, 
I'll    pull    up    into   the   chimney. 
Take  your   hat   off  and   bow 
low  to  me.  ..." 

Love,  though  paramount  in  the 
gypsy  songs,  is  not  generally 
treated  with  the  romantic  naivete 
expected    of    a    race    so    primitive. 
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DREAMS  of  GARDENS 

SPRINGTIME  is  full  of  dreams.  And  no  dream  is 
more  enchanting  than  that  of  your  garden  that  is  to  be. 
Perhaps  your  garden  is  in  the  country  and  your  dream 
may  be  of  intriguing  garden  vistas;  informal  rambling 
pathways;  blooming  blue  larkspur;  June  roses;  shining 
lakes  that  mirror  the  sky;  sundials  which  count  but  the 
sunny  hours. 

Whatever  the  size  or  character  of  your  garden,  you  will 
find  inspiration  in  the  April  number  of 
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library. 

It's  the  fabrics  or  rugs  that  do  not  harmonize  which  may  clash  with 

your  finer  sensibilities. 
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but  it  is  the  sleep  of  immortals 
filled  with  poppy  dreams  that 
will  be  interpreted  on  paper  or 
on  porcelain.  Some  of  the  most 
exquisite  patterns  in  Delft  in 
a  book  I  have  just  laid  aside 
were  taken  from  the  Chinese 
porcelains. 

A  magnificently  made  book, 
gorgeously  illustrated  in  colors 
and  halftones. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  let  the 
author  tell  you  something  himself 
about  this  book: 

"A  few  special  studies  of  par- 
ticular Chinese  artists  or  paintings 
have  from  time  to  time  appeared. 
They  have,  however,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  failed  to  reach  the 
standard  of  scholarship  set  by 
European  art-research.  The  dan- 
ger of  demanding  symmetry  and 
completeness  from  a  historian  who 
has  not  the  necessary  material  at 
his  command  is  well  illustrated  by 
many  histories  of  the  obscurer 
literatures.  A  writer,  let  us  say, 
undertakes  to  compile  a  history  of 
the  literature  of  some  remote 
country.  He  himself  is  perhaps 
interested  in  fiction,  but  only  mod- 
erately in  poetry,  and  not  at  all  in 
philosophy ;  there  exist  no  prelimi- 
nary researches  to  guide  him.  He 
will  write  sensibly  of  fiction,  per- 
functorily of  poetry,  and  ludi- 
crously of  thought. 

"Conscious  of  this  danger,  I 
have  confined  myself  so  far  as  pos- 
sible to  topics  of  which  I  have 
special  knowledge.  I  have  tried, 
moreover,  to  mention  as  few 
rather  than  as  many  artists  as  pos- 
sible, lest  my  book  should  become 
a  mere  dictionary.  I  have  no 
doubt  omitted  some  very  important 
names;  but  they  will  be  found  in 
my  Index  of  Chinese  Artists, 
which  is,  in  effect,  a  biographical 
dictionary  of  Chinese  painters.  A 
considerable  part  of  this  book  is 
occupied  with  the  history  of 
Chinese  art-tradition,  aesthetic, 
and  taste;  an  attempt  is  also  made 
to  give  in  the  broadest  outlines  a 
history  of  early  Chinese  civiliza- 
tion in  general.  If  anyone  says 
that  the  knowledge  of  these  things 
is  irrelevant  to  the  study  of  art,  I 
answer  that  in  human  beings,  as 
we  know  them,  sensitivity  to  art  is 
usually  accompanied  by  some  de- 
gree of  intellectual  curiosity;  that 
enjoyment  of  a  work  of  art  leads 
not  only  to  the  question,  Who 
made  this?  but  also  to  the  ques- 
tions, What  sort  of  people  did  he 
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ing  which  from  early  times  existed 
in  China." 

George  Clausen — Paul  Nash 
—  William  Nicholson  - — 
William  RotHenstein.  Con- 
temporary British  Artists  Series. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 

FOUR  books  treating  exhaus- 
tively of  these  four  men  and 
showing  reproductions  of  their 
best  work. 

Again  superb  work  from  the 
Scribners.  One  must  see  these 
books  to  know  their  worth.  They 
cannot  be  described. 
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live  among?  What  were  their 
feelings?  Now  if,  with  regard  to 
any  age  or  country,  these  last 
questions  can  be  answered  at  all, 
it  will  be  largely  through  the  study 
of  literature,  and  principally  of 
poetry.  Hence  in  writing  this 
book  I  have  sometimes  been 
helped  by  knowledge  gained  from 
the  study  of  Chinese  poetry. 
Moreover,  in  supplying  a  certain 
literary  background,  I  am  justi- 
fied, I  think,  by  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  poetry  and  paint- 


Picturesque  China:  Architec- 
ture and  Landscape.  By  Ernest 
Boerschmann,      (Brentano's.) 

THIS  is  a  sumptuous  book 
which  pictures  a  journey 
through  twelve  provinces.  There 
is  very  little  text,  but  as  a  picture- 
book  of  China  I  do  not  know  its 
equal. 

The  characteristic  spirit  of 
Chinese  architecture  is  a  religious 
conception.  Once  we  recognize 
this  we  are  also  able  to  under- 
stand the  buildings  themselves. 
And  the  first  convictions  of  the 
Chinese  were  expressed  in  the  re- 
ligious spirit.  Here  is  the  root  of 
all  activity.  The  resultant  inner 
forces  should  move  us  when  look- 
ing at  the  external  picture  of  the 
Chinese  landscape,  at  that  nature 
that  made  this  people  what  it  is, 
and  at  the  works  of  architecture 
by  means  of  which  the  Chinese 
breathed  life  into  their  country. 

All  Chinese  architectural  monu- 
ments express  a  profound  religious 
feeling.  We  feel  the  unity  of 
man  with  nature;  his  dependence 
on  her.  The  Chinese  found  the 
visible  expression  of  this  in  a 
world  of  gods  which  they  created 
for  themselves.  The  thought  of 
such  a  natural  religion  appears  at 
its  purest  in  the  state  religion,  in 
the  veneration  of  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars,  of  earth  and 
agriculture. 

Origin  of  Christian  Church 
Art:  New  Facts  and  Principles 
of  Research.  By  Josef  Strzy- 
gowski.  ( Oxford  —  at  the 
Clarendon  Press.) 

THERE  may  not  be  a  few  who 
would  care  to  know  how  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  Christian 
art  presents  itself  today  to  an  in- 
vestigator who  has  behind  him 
more  than  thirty  years  of  unremit- 
ting labor  in  the  East.  The  aim 
of  the  above  book  is  to  summarize 
conclusions  reached  after  the  per- 
sonal research  and  individual 
struggle  of  decade9.  Many  gulfs 
are  yet  unbridged;  the  gaps  often 
seem  broader  than  the  firm 
ground,  but  it  is  worth  while  to 
survey  the  achievement  as  a 
whole,  to  bring  isolated  facts  into 
their  true  relation  to  guiding  ideas, 
and  to  point  out  the  paths  which 
the  next  generation  will  probably 
have  to  tread.     This  book  does  it. 
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strated   pamphlet  of  this  book  and  other  similar  volumes. 
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Rich  Delight  in  the  Comedy  Side  of 
the  Drama 
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was  even  asked  to  deliver  them  at 
church  festivals  and  parties.  But 
Miss  Herford's  ambition  was  to 
become  an  artist,  a  painter,  and 
she  devoted  several  years  of  her 
life  to  its  study,  going  to  London 
for  that  purpose.  There  she 
drifted  into  the  work  she  was  cre- 
ated for  and  ever  since  she  has 
traveled  all  over  the  country  in 
vaudeville. 

Her  monologues  number  over 
fifty,  but  some  of  the  best  ones  are 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  shop  girl 
behind  the  counter,  chewing  gum 
and  sassing  the  customers,  then  the 
mother  in  a  railway  train  trying 
to  keep  her  child-  silent  and  quiet, 
the  seamstress  gossiping,  etc. 

Each  one  of  those  monologues 
is  a  gem  of  observation,  satire, 
humor,  a  revelation  of  the  im- 
mense absurdity  and  seriousness  of 
the  average  citizen  in  the  Potters, 
or  Main  Street. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Miss 
Herford  is  the  originator  of  the 
satirical  monologue  in  this  coun- 
try. We  can  only  compare  her  to 
Courteline  in  Paris  and  the  late 
lamented  Ferravilla  in  Milan. 
Her  power  of  suggestion  is  so 
great  that  she  does  not  use  any 
makeup  or  fans,  shawls  or  drapery 
of  any  kind ;  she  forces  the  atten- 
tion  of   the   public  onto   her  lines 
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Know  Your  Oriental  Rugs 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

Often  borders  of  a  large  rug  are 
removed,  sometimes  at  the  request 
of  the  owner,  to  reduce  the  size. 
When  skillfully  joined  and  an 
imitation  edge  sewed  on  and  pos- 
sibly an  imitation  fringe  being 
added  to  each  end,  a  very  present- 
able runner  is  constructed.  The 
purchaser  should  be  informed  of 
these  conditions,  and  he  should 
also  be  able  to  detect  them.  These 
imitation  edges  are  very  similar  to 
the  hand-made  edge,  about  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  ma- 
chine-made is  more  regular  in 
appearance,  but  when  carefully 
sewed  to  the  rug  is  somewhat  hard 
to  detect.  When  in  doubt  about 
the  outside  edge  being  genuine, 
gently  but  firmly  pull  it  from  the 
body  of  the  rug,  and  if  it  is  an 
imitation  it  will  no  doubt  separate 
far  enough  to  show  the  thread 
with  which  it  has  been  sewed. 
The  imitation  end  fringe  is  the 
least  used  and  the  easiest  to  ob- 
serve. It  is  always  too  symmetri- 
cal for  true  hand  work  and  the 
color  seldom  resembles  the  genu- 
ine fringe,  which  by  the  way  is 
made  by  unravelling  the  warp 
ends.  You  may  also  test  this 
fringe  by  the  same  method  as  used 
on  the  false  edge.  Machine-made 
edging  and  fringe  is  generally  used 
in  making  small  mats  from  good 
sections  of  damaged  rugs  or  from 
cast-off  pieces  of  one  that  has  been 
reduced    in    size.      Many    of    the 


little  pieces  offered  for  sale  by  the 
smaller  stores  are  made  in  this 
manner  and  the  methods  used  in 
making  are  sometimes  explained, 
but  more  often  nothing  is  said  on 
the  subject.  With  domestic  rugs 
it  is  practically  impossible  and 
hardly  worth  while  to  try  to  de- 
fraud the  public.  Any  imperfec- 
tion or  irregularity  of  color  or  de- 
sign is  noticed  immediately,  but 
the  hand-made  Oriental  is  dif- 
ferent and  we  are  inclined  to  over- 
look such  details.  Many  of  the 
foreign  dealers  and  skilled  weavers 
quickly  took  advantage  of  our 
ignorance  of  their  art,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  practice  their  shrewd- 
ness on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean. 

It  is  quite  true  that  kinds  of 
Oriental  rugs  are  becoming  scarce. 
The  demands  ror  rugs  during  the 
past  fifteen  years  has  exhausted 
our  surplus  supply  of  real  good  old 
pieces,  leaving  only  the  modern. 
During  the  Great  War  very  few 
bales  of  rugs  arrived  at  our  ports 
and  in  the  place  of  large  piles  of 
rugs  occupying  floor  space  in  our 
wholesale  houses,  we  found  but  a 
few  scattered  piles'  containing  but 
a  dozen  or  so  rugs  in  each  pile. 
During  the  past  year  thousands  of 
rugs  have  been  imported,  but  they 
are  not  like  the  old  ones.  The 
colors  are  different,  the  texture 
does  not  seem  as  good  and  to  me 
it  looks  like  the  commercialization 
of  an  old  home  art. 

The  demand  in  this  country 
seems  to  be  for  what  is  commonly 


and  on  her  masterly  delivery;  her 
work  gives,  in  its  own  channel,  the 
most  perfect  artistic  illusion. 

The  last  comer  in  the  field  of 
imitation,  monologues,  is  Ruth 
Draper;  she  is  entirely  different 
from  Miss  Herford  and  quite 
unique  in  her  own  creations. 

A  thin,  graceful,  finely  shaped 
girl,  with  the  clear-cut,  almost 
classic,  severe  features  of  a  Latin 
intaglio,  Miss  Draper  has  fash- 
ioned a  new  art  to  suit  her  tem- 
perament and  her  genius.  Her 
range  is  wider  than  Miss  Her- 
ford's, for  she  covers  the  comic, 
the  satirical,  the  sentimental,  the 
pathetic,  the  tragic;  she  touches 
the  whole  gamut  of  human  pas- 
sion. Her  "Three  Generations  in 
a  Court  of  Domestic  Relations" 
has  all  the  greatness  of  an  O. 
Henry  short  story.  Like  Miss 
Herford,  she  writes  her  own 
sketches  and  her  own  songs.  The 
"Five  Imaginary  Folk  Songs"  are 
a  creation  which  suits  her  own 
talents  and  her  gifts  for  rendering 
the  phonetic  quality  of  the  foreign 
songs.  When  I  heard  her  "Ara- 
bian Beggar's  Chant,"  I  imagined 
myself  back  in  the  Orient ;  I  felt 
the  heat,  the  soft,  perfume-laden 
air,  and  the  notes  were  flying  up- 
ward in  the  sky  among  the  myriad 
of  stars.      She   is   a   great   artiste. 

I 

known  as  washed  rugs.  As  soon 
as  the  bales  arrive  from  foreign 
ports,  they  are  unpacked  and 
sorted,  and  the  pieces  worthy  of 
attention  are  sent  to  the  wash- 
room, where  they  are  given  an 
acid  bath.  This  wash  softens  the 
more  vivid  colors  and  gives  a  beau- 
tiful silky  finish  to  the  nap.  Do 
not  become  too  enraptured  over 
this  silky  finish,  for  it  is  not  ever- 
lasting. Within  a  year's  time  it 
will  have  partially  or  totally  dis- 
appeared, depending  upon  the 
amount  of  wear  that  the  rug  re- 
ceives. They  tell  us  that  this  acid 
bath  will  do  no  harm  to  the  rugs, 
but  that  is  something  that  only 
time  will  truthfully  tell.  Of 
course  from  the  salesman's  point  of 
view  this  silky,  shining  effect  will 
be  a  great  advantage,  but  for  my 
choice,  give  me  rugs  whose  tones 
have  been  softened  by  time  and 
not  by  acid. 

Of  the  smaller  sizes,  the  most 
common  rugs  found  today  are  the 
Mossoul,  which,  by  the  way,  are 
exhibited  under  various  names. 
There  is  such  a  perceptible  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  of  these  "made- 
to-sell-in-America"  Mossouls  that 
it  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to  call 
them  by  other  names. 

Misnaming  a  rug  is  often  an 
honest  error,  even  when  made  by 
a  native  of  the  Orient;  for  many 
of  these  men,  now  thoroughly  j 
Americanized,  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  the  rug-making  in- 
dustry before  coming  over  to  this 
country. 
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Interesting  Stone  Construction 

(Continued  from  page  41) 


adornment  to  accent  the  beauty. 
The  stairway  and  the  rugs  and 
the  long,  low  settle  under  the 
stairs,  where  one  may  rest  upon 
entering  from  either  side  of  the 
house,  is  quite  enough  furnishing 
for  this  hall  and  indeed  shows  the 
exquisite  taste  of  the  owner. 

Tlie  interior  finish  of  the  entire 
house  is  peculiar  and  at  the  same 
time  lovely.      It  is  a  rough  plaster 


bungling  fixture,  but  most  deli- 
cately wrought — in  tone  onlj  a  bit 
deeper  than  the  wall. 

Thus  has  this  house  risen,  bit 
by  bit,  in  pleasing  harmony 
throughout,  until  the  finished 
whole  is  indeed  a  bit  of  true  Amer- 
ican architecture,  representing  in 
its  entirety  as  well  as  in  each 
part  that  simple  dignity  and  truth 
characteristic  of  all   things  lasting. 


Floor  plan   for  the   house  built  for  Mr.  A.  G.    Vermilye   by  Fowle 
&  Weigelt 


finish  of  deep  cream — almost  a 
tan.  This  finish  has  been  an- 
tiqued so  delicately  that  only  when 
the  light  strikes  it  properly  may 
we  distinguish  it;  nevertheless  it 
is  always,  with  the  varying  play 
of  light,  changing  in  color  and  the 
sun  effects,  as  well  as  the  shadow, 
make  it  most  inferesting. 

The  fixtures,  entirely  in  keep- 
ing with  this  wall  finish,  are  dull 
and    hammered.     Not    the    heavy, 


The  house  is  spacious,  yet  with- 
out an  atom  of  the  pretentious. 
Our  first  impression  of  the  house 
as  it  stands  surrounded  by  the 
half-century-old  forest  trees  and 
among  the  lovely  hills  of  West- 
chester, breathes  not  a  thought  of 
the  cold,  austere  Italian,  French 
or  Spanish  house.  Our  thought  is 
not  of  "type"  as  we  admire,  but 
of  a  beautifully  and  thoughtfully 
created  ensemble. 


Brilliant   Exhibit  of  Spanish   Decorations 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
they  seemed  to  me  when  I  was  a 


little  boy."  And  what  a  splendid 
memory  this  man  has  carried  of 
these  fantastic  friends  of  his  youth 
which  he  found  making  gay  the 
market  fairs  of  Spain!  One  of  the 
most  wonderful  is  the  Goldfish 
Merchant  with  the  huge  transpar- 
ent glass  bowls  filled  with  graceful 
gold  fish  "whirling"  about  in  the 
clear  water.  On  the  cover  of  this 
magazine  we  are  producing  "The 
Bird  Merchant,"  one  of  the  most 
glorious  in  color  and  interesting  in 
composition. 

The  illustrations  for  this  article 
are  taken  entirely  from  the  Cosden 
ballroom  decorations ;  partly  be- 
cause they  seem  to  represent  a 
phase  of  artistic  endeavor  a  little 
closer  to  Arts  &  Decoration's 
point  of  view,  partly  because  we 
are  to  have  the  honor  of  keeping 
them  in  America. 

In  addition  to  these  two  collec- 
tions of  perhaps  the  most  elaborate 


of  Sert's  work  there  were  some  in- 
teresting groups  of  maquettes,  or 
models  for  various  significant 
rooms  in  beautiful  houses  the 
world  over.  One,  for  instance, 
for  the  dining-room  in  the  chateau 
of  Laversine,  the  home  of  Baron 
Robert  de  Rothschild;  one  for  the 
Palace  of  the  Marquis  of  Sala- 
manca in  Madrid. 

A  list  of  the  splendid  rooms 
that  Senor  Sert  has  done  through- 
out Europe  (not  included  in  this 
exhibition)  takes  us  through  some 
of  the  finest  Continental  homes. 
To  mention  a  few  there  are  the 
decorations  for  the  great  hall  in 
the  Palace  of  Justice  in  Barc?- 
Iona;  the  decoration  for  the  hall 
in  the  Hotel  of  Don  de  Errazu  in 
Paris ;  decoration  for  the  staircase 
in  the  Hotel  of  M.  Le  Due 
d'Elchinden  in  Paris;  decoration 
for  the  music  room  in  the  Paris 
Hotel  of  the  Princesse  de  Polignac 
and  many  other  famous  rooms. 
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SPONTANEOUS  tribute  on  the  part  of 
students  taking  the  Practical  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration  are  remarkable, 
not  so  much  for  their  number,  but  in  their 
appreciation  and  their  enthusiasm.  This  is 
as  equally  true  of  those  who  feared  their 
lack  of  preparation  would  be  a  serious 
handicap,  and  of  those  who  prided  them- 
selves on  their  general  knowledge  of  Interior 
Decoration. 

Nothing  is  truer  than  this  comment  of 
one  of  the  students:  "No  description  can 
ever  indicate  how  comprehensive  the  lessons 
are,  and  how  applicable,  not  only  in  making 
one's  surroundings  more  beautiful,  but  the 
savings  they  make  possible.     Only  those  who 


■fc7  Fairly  Thrill 
When 

A  New  Lesson 
Comes' 


OO  WRITES  one  of  the  students  of  the 
*-)  Arts  &  Decoration  Practical  Home 
Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration, 
who  adds:  "I  can  hardly  wait  for  the 
correction  and  return  of  my  examina- 
tion papers.  There  is  inspiration  in  every 
report." 

Directors: 
HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 

nancy  v.  McClelland 


have  taken  the  course  can  understand  the 
fascination  of  it." 

The  immediate  problems  everyone  encoun- 
ters come  first — walls,  floors,  ceilings,  fire 
place  and  mantel,  window  curtains,  uphol- 
stery, hangings,  color,  choice  of  furniture.  The 
student  is  prepared  for  the  clearest  presenta- 
tion of  Period  Styles  and  Furniture.  There  are 
more  than  500  illustrations  and  diagrams  which 
show  the  finest  rooms  and  best  furniture. 

Those  who  take  the  course  for  cultural 
reasons,  to  beautify  their  own  surroundings, 
or  to  prepare  for  a  professional  career,  are 
equally  enthusiastic  over  the  lessons  and  the 
reports  on  examination  papers  which  show 
the  progress  the  student  makes. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  an  illustrated 
booklet  without  any  obligation  on  your  part 
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NOT  only  will  the  Victrola  bring  you  music  to  suit  your 
own  particular  taste,  but  the  instrument  itself  can  be  of 
a  design  which  will  conform  to  your  own  individual  require- 
ments. For  this  purpose  the  Victor  Art  Shop  is  at  your  service. 
We  will  gladly  submit  sketches  embodying  your  ideas  in 
any  practical  form,  and  upon  approval  build  an  instrument 
entirely  to  your  order. 

Consult  any  dealer  in  Victor  products  or  write  to 


HIS  MASTERS  VOICE" 


Victrola 


Look  under  the  lid  and  on  the  labels  for  these  Victor  trade-marks 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Company,  Camden.N.  J. 


\ 
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Animals  and  fairytales  chase  round  this  "Animal 
Friends"  bowl  and  plate.  Bowl  <i  ;.;o.  Plate  J IJ.  In 
four  other  design  sat  the  same  price.  (St  vie  No.  524$)  • 


*      * 


Fascinating  pictures  soften  the  ordeal  of  "  drinking 
every  drop."  This"  Animal  Friends"cup  matching 
the  let  above,  >  14. 


m 
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For  Tiny  Hands 

WATCH  any  child's  delight  in  his  porringer, 
his  cup,  his  tray.  What  a  symbol  of  ttue 
affection  —  a  gift  of  sterling — a  gift  of  babyhood 
to  endure  through  life. 

Gorham  offers  many  varieties  for  your  selec- 
tion, each  beautifully  wrought,  each  carefully 
planned  to  be  just  right  for  tiny  hands.  Your 
jeweler  will  show  them  to  you.  There  you  can 
choose  a  gift  that  is  so  much  more  than  a  pres- 
ent— a  fitting  token  of  your  true  affection. 

These  pieces,  typical  of  Gorham,  are  moderately  priced. 
(Some  very  specially  priced.)  Ask  your  jeweler  for  the 
interesting  booklet  "Silver  for  Babies."  If  he  can  not 

give  you  a  copy  we  will  send  you  one. 

THE  GORHAM  COMPANY 

PROVIDENCE  NEW  YORK 

goWAM 

SILVERSMITHS  TO  THE  NURSERY 


Napkin  rings  to  inspire  neatness.  Thi 
with  Mother  Goose  pictures  speciallypri 
jn.Othersupto$i7. 


Protect  your 

baby's  silver  with 

Gorham's 

Silver  Polish 


Baby  wilt  love  this  porring 
little  handle.   Price  *I2.  Others 
(Style  No.  S J). 


i 


B   .._ 

Easy  to  grip,  „ul  „„.   „, 

bend.  Four-piece  set  $9.75.         per!  Four-piece 

Pusher  $2.25.  Spoon  $2.  25. 


-a  spoon.  Gorham  forks  for 

iforcedto  Designs  of  cats,  do; 

:andtem  mal    friends.     Fou 

set  $9-75-  $9.75.  Fork  $2.25- 


Gorham  s  most  popular  baby  cup— In  four 
sizes,  specially  priced  — $8,  $9.50,  $10.50, 
$12.50.  (Style  No.  7956). 


old  Humpty 
Dumpty!  Kattlesalsoina  plump 
Dutch  Boy  and  a  begging  Bow- 
wow. Special  at  $6. 


ing  baby  mannerly,  $3  each. 
Knife,  in  set  with  fork,  spoon 
and  pusher— $9.75. 


Curved  handle  spoon  with 
design.  To  be  engraved 
important  baby  dates!  (A 
other  stork  models.)  Thisc 
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ARTS  &  DECOR  AT  IOW 


mKST  IMPRESSIONS  , 


jurniiure  ^decorations 


'Baltimore 

224-226  Charles  Street,  North 


Taris 


Philadelphia 

1822  Chestnut  Street 


58  Rue  de  Paradis 
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THE    LARGEST    'SLW  THAMCfN^D   IN  THE  WORLD 

Afor/  <?/  /£*  world's  bistonc  diamonds  are  now        than  the  Koh-i-noor.     More  than  that  it  is  the 
part  of  the  crown  jewels  of  what  is  left  of  European        largest  blue  diamond  ever  discovered,  is  absolutely 
monarchies.     The  Orloff  is  Russia's.    The  Koh-i-        perfect  in  every  way,  and  is  the  largest  diamond 
noor  belongs  to  England,  as  also  the  Cullman,         of  any  kind  offered  for  sale.     Si^e  //,"  by  /:tV\ 
which  was  presented  to  the  late  King  Edivard  by        price  $500,000. 

the  Transvaal.     The  Florentine  is  owned  by  Aus-             There  have  been  other  famous  jewels,  of  course, 
tria.      Behind  each  of  these  famous  stones  is  a        m  the  hlstory  of  BUck  Sta„  &  Frosf      F?ve 
long  trail  of  romance  and  adventure.                                eratwm  of  customers  have  rdud  m  Ms  W  for 

Another  historic  jewel  is  the  Black  Starr  &        their  rarest  gems.     We  look  forward  with  pleasure 
Frost  diamond— a  blue  diamond,   of  particular        to  providing  the  same  service  for  many  more  gen- 
intensity  of  color,  weighing  12-  carats,  and  larger        erations  in  the  years  to  come. 

BLACKS  STARRS  FROST 

JCWLLCIKS 

FIFTH    AVENUE                  CORNER     FORTY-EIGHTH     STREET        .         NEW    YORK 

(           114th  YEAR        ^                —J 
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Tompkins  &  May 

Peails  and  Jewels 

ORIENTAL  Pearls  — speci- 
men pearls  and  pearl 
necklaces  form  an  important 
part  of  the  collection  offered  by 
the  House.  There  is  also  a 
comprehensive  assortment  of 
loose  pearls  for  adding  to  and 
enriching  existing  necklaces. 

665  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Frances  Bldg. — 9lh  Floor 

New    York 


o/fana  JdoWiak  Gbc 

TEN  MICHIGAN  BLVD.  NORTH 
CHICAGO 

Spring  Styles  in 

Women  s 

Exclusive  Apparel 


WRAPS 
FROCKS 


HATS 
SUITS 


Make  Your 


COLONIAL  XS 


With    tin-    ('"I ;il    ">-ail    anil    cur    Free 

Plans,    you    can    lie    sure    your    o>nti  mmr 

will    Imilil    i  i^lit.      Write    for    l''KKK    I k. 

Also  lllut-  punt  showing  lominnn  niis- 
lakes    in    lireplaces. 

Colonial    Heads,    in    four    styles    of    12 

sizes    each    in    .$.".1111    and    up,    i'  '  I 

condition     in     Itieplaee     construction.       At 

COLONIAL    FIRKPLACE   CO. 

l/sii    \hiutthivlin,  is    <,}    Ct.mpl,  I  ■ 

Itamixi*.     tli'itis.     AmlnotiH.  ,SYnt7ls, 

Pi  nitti.  Hoods,  Firetete,  Etc, 
•4620    Roosevelt   Rd. 


A  Service  Department 
— that  Serves 

The  aim  of  Arts  &  Decoration  has  always  been  to 
serve  as  an  inspiration  for  home  development  in  all  of  its 
various  phases.  We  have  decided  to  extend  this  service 
so  as  to  meet  your  needs  in  many  other  different  directions. 
With  this  purpose  in  view  we  take  pleasure  in  publishing  on 
these  two  facing  pages  announcements  of  shops  equipped 
to  supply  some  of  your  shopping  requirements.     '    ' 

Whatever  needs  you  may  have  that  are  not  covered  by 
these  announcements,  all  you  need  to  do  is  simply  to  write 
us  a  note  indicating  what  you  are  interested  in,  and  we'-' 
will  furnish  you  with  a  list  of  representative  and  thoroughly 
reliable  shops  capable  of  meeting  your  every  requirement. 

To  be  able  to  find  the  modiste  who  will  adapt  to  your 
individual  style  the  season's  most  original  modes;  or  to 
discover  the  tailor,  whose  stamp  of  perfect  workmanship 
will  give  you  that  constant  sense  of  well-being  that  is  be- 
yond price.  What  can  make  a  woman  happier  than  to 
know  where  to  find  hands  to  fashion  soft  linen  into  the  be- 
wildering charm  of  wedding  lingerie?  What  a  joy  to  have 
expert  assistance  in  the  selection  of  the  season's  wardrobe ; 
furs,  riding  togs,  wraps,  sport  clothes  and  dancing  frocks 
for  summer  parties. 

We  have  made  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  Specialty  Shops. 
We  know  the  small  exclusive  houses  as  well  as  the  larger 
and  more  generally  known  department  stores. 

A  further  aim  of  our  Service  Department  is  to  have  it 
meet  the  need  of  the  busy  man,  who  cannot  leave  his  office 
to  select  the  birthday,  wedding,  or  Christmas  gift;  the 
intimate  remembrance,  rare  jewelry,  laces,  flowers,  per- 
fumes, old  silver  and  appropriate  books. 

Simply  write  us  a  note  indicating  what  you  are 
interested  in  buying  and  we  will  cooperate  with 
you  in  a  very  practical  and  serviceable  manner. 
Address: 

Department  of  Service 

ARTS    3   DECORATION 


45  West  45th  Street 


New  York  City 


PLAYTHINGS 

to  entertain  and  amuse,  to 
educate,  and  to  develop  the 
mind   and   the   body. 

GAMES — from  the  Master- 
Craft     shops     of     Europe     and 

America for       the       children 

and    the    grown-ups to    make 

the  home  a  happy,  contented 
spot also  to  entertain  parties. 

Moving-picture  machines, 
automobiles,  bicycles,  roller 
skates,   etc. 

Mayfair  Playthings  Store 

741    Fifth    Ave.,    New   York 

(near   57th   street) 


Lily  &  Sezanne 

INC. 

\MVo\i  it:  1.1 

MILLINERY 

17  East  54th  Street 
New  York 

Telephone  Plaza  1976 


Sports  Dress 

for  every  occasion 

Tailored   Waists 

Men's    Shirts 

Pajamas 


B.  H.  WRAGGE,  Inc. 

43    WEST    46TH    STREET 
NEW  YORK   CITY 


qjq  dc&a&tkuly  . 
JrtnxL  I 

CEklmaru 

SHOE  SALON 
S5& -Madison  Jvt, 


NEW      YORK 


m 


WortK    &    Roberts 

GOWNS  ■  SUITS 

a 
37  West  57tt  Street 

Telephone.  Plaza  1957 


<& 


FONTAINE 

5  70   Fifth   Avenue 
New  York   City 

PEARLS 

Reproduction  Necklaces 

Every  tint  of  the  Oriental 

Pearl  is  perfectly  imitated 

in  our 

"PERLE 

SYNTHETIQUE" 

(Synthetic  Pearl) 

Bryant   3999 


Footwear 
Made 
on  the 
Real 


^^ 


FRENCH  LAST 


5  W.  50th  St.     986  Sixth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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\^J    tfhferiorQecor&fron/ 
furniture 

lOl  PAik  Ave  t\t  40<b  St 
■•VewYork 


For  the  Bride's  Trousseau: 
Tabic  Linens,  Jewelry,  Silver 
For  the  Bride's  Home: 

Everything 


MRS.  EHRICH 

707   Fifth    Ave.   at   55th   St., 
NEW  YORK 


Spanish 

Antique  Shop 

Spanish  Antiques 
Exclusively 

Personally  selected  and 
imported   from    Spain 

768  Madison  Ave., 
(at  66th  St.),  New  York 


H.F.Huber&Co. 

I J  East  40th  Street 

New  York 

DECORATIONS 
FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 
ANTIQUES 

Factory  : 
18th  to  19th  Sts.  &  Ave.  C. 

Upholstery  Dept: 
551  West  42nd  St. 


Height.  30  ill. 

Aroc  Interior  Decorations 

120  E.  57th  St.,  X.  Y.  C. 


Darnley 

Inc. 

Decorations  for  the 

Town  or  Country 

House 


395  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


Mrs.  Devah  Adams 

announces 

that  she  is  no  longer  connected 
ivith 

Devah  Adams,   Inc. 

and  that  she  has  opened  her 
own  studio 

at  17  East  4gth  Street 
Interior  Decorations 

Telephone.   Plaza  2853 


MURAL 
DECORATIONS 

Old  paper  and 
modern  reproductions 

NancyMcClelland,  Inc. 

753   Fifth  Avenue,     New  York 


Woodville  &  Company 

1711  Walnut  Street 
..Philadelphia 


A 


Antique   and   Modern 

Furniture 

LAMPS  —SHADES— STUFFS 

SPANISH  LINENS 

GARDEN  POTTERY 

Branch  at  York  Harbor,  Maine 


Mrs.  Bostwick 
Mrs.  Treaian 

Attractive 

Interior 

Furnishings 


19  East  4Sth  Street 
New  York  City 


/N  addition  to  examples  of 
the  best  work  of  American 
and  foreign  artists,  we  have 
many  paintings  that  are  ideal 
for  decorative  purposes.  In 
our  large  stock  we  feel  sure 
that  you  will  be  able  to  find 
those  that  will  harmonize 
with  your  decorative  scheme. 

METROPOLITAN 
GALLERIES 

648  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


EDITH    RAND 

Antiques 

Early    American    Furniture 


To  provide  proper  setting  for 
antique  furniture,  we  specialize  in 
historically  correct  reproductions 
of   contemporary   wall    papers    and 


Ralph  m.  chait 

Chinese  Works  of  Art 
SPECIALISTS  IN 
Fine  Porcelains  —  Crystals  and 
Jades  for  decorative  purposes 
and  also  many  distinctive  Lamps 
mounted  or  unmounted  with 
Shades  to  complete  your  scheme 
of  decoration. 


The  value  of  your  purchases  of 
'Things  Chinese"  is  safeguarded 
by  our  knowledge  and  experience 
plus  our  guarantee. 


Nineteen  East  Fifty- Sixth   Street 
New  York 


TAYLOR- PHILLIPS 
STUDIO 

Interior 
Decorators 

Lamp    Shades    of    Artistic 

Merit.      Decorative   Panels 

and  Screens. 

Imported  Fabrics 

1619  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia 


BUCHWALTER 

INC. 

747  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 

Telephone 

Rhinelander 

9       5       8       3 


MAH-JONGG 

DIRECT    FROM    CHINA 

Accessories 

Tiles  with  Jade  Green  Backs 


HEARTHSTONE 
UNFINISHED 
FURHITURT  »• 

can  be  obtained  in  the, 
unfinished  wood,  ~- 
or- 'finished  to  *n*'  ** 
of '  decoration- 


scheme 


HTARTtiSTOflE  fUWITUBt  CO 
196  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK.  CITY  • 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Landscape    Architects 

The  Flower  Garden  on  the  Estate  of  Jay  F.  Carlisle,  Esq.,  Islip,  L.  I. 
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GARDEN  OF  DON  MIGUEL, 


Showing  an  enchanting  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  fragility  and  strength 
taken  in  Spain  by  William  Lawrence  Bottomley 


LA  COSTA,  GRANADA 

From  a  photograph 


', 
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Gardens  in  Spain 

Is  the  Beauty  of  a  Garden  Sufficient  Cause  for  Its  Being? 
By  GUY  LE  GOURMET 

Illustrations   from   photographs    taken    in    Spain   by    William    Lawrence   Bottomlcy 


^ -HAT     should     be    the 
^^^k^^Ki^^k    true    purpose,     I    won- 

^A   ^Bf        ■    der,  garden? 

^B  ^B  m  Should  its  first  use  be 
^l  j^r\^  f  to  beautify,  to  provide 
^^  ^^  a  fit  setting  for  the 
jewel  of  architecture,  encased  therein?  Or  is 
this  to  demean  its  nobility?  Should  one 
rather  seek  in  itself,  in  its  own  beauty,  its 
sufficient  cause  for  being?  Or  again,  is  there 
a  heavenly  balance  to  be  observed  between 
house  and  garden,  neither  supreme,  each  dis- 
playing the  other;  on  the  one  hand  the  still- 
ness of  stone  throwing  into  relief  the  pulsat- 
ing life  that  throbs  through  stalk  and 
flower,  branch  and  leaf;  on  the  other, 
the  flicker  of  multi-colored  light 
through  foliage  heightening  the  rich 
sombre  patina  with  which  age  and 
weather  endow  the  venerable  stone? 
Are  they  co-equal?  Or,  a  fourth 
hypothesis,  are  they  one? 

To  these  four  questions  four  tem- 
peraments will  give  four  answers.  Let 
us  examine  the  first.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  call  to  mind  gardens  which  subserve 
the  ends  of  architecture.  The  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries  in  Paris  have  but  this 
one  aim.  Stand  where  you  will,  look 
whither  you  will,  eye  is  led  irresistibly 
to  the  Louvre.  Nothing,  though  you 
be  miles  distant,  is  allowed  to  screen 
your  view.  Behold,  says  the  architect 
in  effect,  the  Palace  of  the  Kings  of 
France!  And  behold  you  must, 
whether  you  will  or  no.  And  if  you 
turn  your  back,  his  tone  is  no  less 
peremptory.  At  the  further  end  of 
the  same  great  avenue,  two  miles  or 
more  away  (he  has  no  need  to  point), 
soars  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  Behold, 
he  says,  the  Image  of  the  Glory  of 
France ! 

The  splendor  of  the  Tuileries  is  be- 
yond denial  and  it  is  little  wonder  that 
garden  architects  have  most  often 
chosen  the  French,  the  grand  manner. 
The  sense  of  spaciousness,  the  wide 
sweeping  vistas,  the  freedom  to  open 
lungs  and  throw  arms  wide,  are  good. 
The  step  grows  lighter,  the  carriage 
more  erect,  in  such  a  place.  But  there 
are  dangers  in  its  use.  Display  can  be 
empty  no  less  than  majestic.  The 
emphasis  grows  in  time  too  powerful, 


the  searchlight  on  greatness  too  powerful. 
Resentment  grows  against  constant  reiteration 
of  power,  and  with  resentment  doubt.  Who, 
one  comes  to  cry,  were  these  kings  who  de- 
mand that  eyes  be  directed  constantly  upon 
them?  Who  are  you,  architect,  that  you  seek 
to  force  praise  from  overwilling  lips?  And 
if  the  owner  be  not  a  king  (unless  it  be  of 
oil),  the  architect  not  of  the  royal  line  of  the 
High  Renaissance,  and  the  place,  not  Seven- 
teenth Century  France,  but  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury America,  let  them  be  a  little  wary. 

It   is   not   in   the   Spanish   nature   to   use   a 
garden  so.     His  more  brooding  mystic  nature 


view   of   the   pool   in    the   garden    of   Don    Miguel 
through    old    Moorish    columns 


demands  that  the  garden  be  a  place  of  quiet, 
a  refuge  from  the  blaze  of  sunlight,  a  refuge 
from  the  insistent  clamor  of  tongues.  As  he 
inclines  to  be  a  stoic,  his  desire  for  the  display 
of  greatness  is  the  less.  Majesty  is  tinged 
with  mystery.  If  he  insists,  it  is  not  upon  the 
symbol  of  power,  but  upon  the  symbol  of 
death.  He  holds  in  his  mind  the  facts  of  life 
balanced.  He  broods  upon  life,  not  morbidly, 
but  with  full  acceptance  of  opposites.  He 
loves  ease,  but  has  no  fear  of  struggle  or  pain. 
Richness  of  decoration  delights  him,  sim- 
plicity to  the  point  of  bareness  does  not  appal. 
He  is  at  once  sensuous  and  austere,  proud,  yet 
courteous,  even  friendly,  to  the  hum- 
blest stranger. 

Respecting  the  garden,  finding  in  its 
beauty  a  sufficient  cause  for  being,  un- 
willing to  have  it  subserve  his  passions, 
it  in  turn  has  respect  for  him.  It 
mirrors  his  moods,  is  as  it  were  his  in- 
timate, is  gay  with  him,  sad  with  him, 
broods  with  him.  It  closes  him  around, 
shutting  off  all  that  might  distract 
him ;  yet  never  intrudes  upon  him, 
never  presses  in  on  him ;  keeps  others 
out  but  sets  him  free.  If  his  eyes  are 
blinded  there  is  deep  shade  to  rest 
them  in.  Lest  this  oppress,  there  are 
broad  pools  of  sunlight  and  a  wide  sky 
above.  Always  it  holds  a  spot  from 
which  he  can  look  out,  over  the  city 
and  beyond,  giving  his  thoughts  full 
wing.  And  lest  he  be  lonely  there, 
lest  he  long  for  friendly  voices,  there 
is  water,  the  babble  of  water  as  it 
trickles  over  stones,  the  singing  of 
water  as  it  falls  into  fountains. 

He  is  fortunate,  the  Spaniard,  for 
he  fell  heir,  not  to  the  love  of  foun- 
tains only,  but — how  infinitely  rarer — 
to  the  understanding  of  them.  The 
fountain,  to  the  Moor,  was  no  mere 
excuse  for  pretty  shapes  in  carved 
stone,  not  the  unwilling  vehicle  for  the 
sculptor's  self-importance;  it  was  a 
deification  of  water.  As  the  noblest 
element  in  a  Chinese  landscape  paint- 
ing was  the  waterfall,  symbol  of  the 
fertilization  of  earth  by  heaven,  so  too 
in  Moorish  architecture  the  fountain 
is  everywhere  honored,  and  through 
the  fountain,  water.  Water  falling 
into  a  basin  breaks  up  sunlight  into  a 
perpetual   rainbow,  creates  shapes  and 
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An  ancient  fountain  in  the  patio  of  El  Alhambra,  Granada,  w'tich 
shows  a  fine  balance  of  trees  and  stone 


Fountain    in    the    garden    of    the    Marquis    de    la    Vega    Michan,    at 
Seville.    Flowering  magnolias  droop  over  the  fountain 


colors  that  change  ceaselessly,  sings,  now 
loud,  now  low,  ever  a  new  melody.  And 
through  the  water  and  because  of  it,  the 
fountain  itself  attains  to  beauty. 

But  the  Moor,  and  the  Spaniard  who  in- 
herited his  estate,  though  they  would  not 
demean  the  garden  to  serve  their  pride,  yet 
would  not  rob  their  palaces.  They  planted 
gardens  of  privacy,  that  stood 
alone  and  self-sufficient,  and 
around  their  palaces,  others. 
And  in  these  you  may  observe 
that  balance  of  which  I  spoke. 
In  place  of  the  broad  avenue 
that  points  an  orgulous  finger 
at  the  palace,  the  latter  that 
seemed  from  certain  angles  half 
obscured,  is  imperceptibly,  al- 
most shyly,  "  revealed  by  the 
gentle  withdrawing,  down 
sinuous  paths,  of  a  curtain  of 
leaves.  One  is  made  welcome, 
not  witli  the  imperial  gesture, 
but  with  the  intimate  smile  of 
hospitality. 

The  art  of  holding  the  bal- 
ance between  architecture  and 
garden  is  a  delicate  one.  Trees 
and  shrubs  must,  like  a  beauti- 
ful gown,  drape  not  to  hide, 
but  reveal  the-  form  beneath.  I 
have  suggested  that  the  stillness 
of  stone  may  throw  into  relief 
the  lite  of  branch  and  flower. 
Hut  one  must  not  forgot  that 
tin-  stillness  of  stone  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  stillness  only,  that 
the  elements  of  growth  are  in 
the  stone  no  less  than  in  the 
branch,  that  every  piece  of 
architecture  worthy  the  name 
has  a  life  as  personal  as  the 
life  of  any  flower.  It  is  less  a 
contrast  then  between  growth 
ami  .stillness  than  an  echo  of 
growth  in  the  one  caught  in  the 
other. 

The  problem  is  thus  re- 
versed.     It    is    no    less — though 


this  may  seem  paradoxical — than  how  to  en- 
dow the  garden  with  the  same  sense  of  growth 
and  architectural  cohesion  that  is  present  in 
the  palace.  That  this  should  be  the  aim  the 
very  history  of  architecture  should  prove.  For 
every  element  in  architectural  construction 
has  been  drawn  from  natural  life,  the  taper 
of  columns  from  the  taper  of  trees,  shapes  and 


A  pati 


the  Casa  de  las  Dueiias,  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Alba,  shotting 
an  enclosed  garden  through  the  splendid  arch. 


forms  from  the  shapes  of  leaf  and  flower. 
And  not  in  detail  only.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  aim  of  every  work  of  art  is  to  press  up- 
ward and  unfold  like  a  flower.  So  then  the 
garden,  that  is  nothing  more  than  a  grouping 
of  countless  such  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,  if 
it  can  be  wrought  by  the  designer  into  one 
homogeneous  whole  to  echo  in  itself  the  prin- 
ciples of  growth  on  which  the 
/palace  is  built,  will  but  be  fol- 
lowing, in  one  remove,  its  own 
laws. 

Such  a  garden  is,  to  the  pal- 
ace which  it  encases,  as  a  frame 
fitted  perfectly  to  its  picture; 
or  better,  since  frame  and  pic- 
ture are  but  too  seldom  in 
rhythmic  harmony,  as  a  gown 
to  a  woman's  body.  The  frail 
art  of  the  milliner  is  often 
worthy  to  serve  as  model  to  the 
"fine"  art  of  the  worker  in 
stone  or  pigment.  The  subtle 
interlay  of  tones  between  fabric 
and  flesh  and  the  crowning 
glory  of  hair,  the  enhancement 
of  the  body's  lines  through  the 
lines  of  the  dress,  the  as- 
sembling of  these  lines  into  an 
organic  whole,  all  these  have 
their  counterpart  in  the  rela- 
tion of  garden  and  house. 

The  ceaseless  interplay  of 
color,  mass  and  line  so 
heightens  the  personal  and  indi- 
vidual quality  of  each,  that,  at 
the  highest  point,  despite  the 
disparity  of  material,  they  ap- 
pear one  and  indivisible.  And 
at  that  point  the  highest  aim. 
not  only  of  garden  planning 
but  also  of  architecture  itself  is 
attained.  The  building  has  the 
air  of  having  sprung  up  out  of 
the  ground,  even  as  flower  and 
tree. 

A  final  word.  The  greatest 
art,  it  is  said,  is  the  art  which 
conceals    art.      The    saying    is 
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true  of  gardens.  The  loveliest  garden,  to  my 
mind,  is  one  in  which  the  hand  of  man  is  no- 
where too  evident,  which  seems,  in  a  word, 
fco  have  happened.  All  unconscious,  dreaming 
it  maj  be  (Spanish  gardens  are  the  pace  of 
dreams  1,  one  is  following,  one  thinks,  one's 
own  sweet  way,  unhurried  and  unled,  when 
in  a  moment  as  one  least  suspects  (one  pauses 
involuntarily)  a  curtain  is  gently  withdrawn 
and  beauty  revealed. 

But  these  considerations  incline  to  the  nebu- 
lous. It  is  good  that  we  have  excellent  pho- 
tographs of  specific  gardens  to  bring  us  back, 
for  a  moment,  to   the  practical. 

I  will  ask  you  then  to  admire  a  patio  in 
the  famous  gardens  of  the  Alcazar, *the  palace 
of  the  Kings  of  Spain,  at  Seville.  And  to 
do  so  you  must  remember  that  the  gardens 
of  Seville  are  small  in  extent  and  entireh 
walled  around.  A  garden  is  thus  a  succes- 
sion of  patios,  or  walled  courts,  built  terrace 
fashion,  each  a  little  higher  than  the  next. 
The  photograph,  taken  from  one  wall,  shows 
almost  the  full  length.  There  are  palms. 
cypresses,  box  hedges,  flowering  shrubs  and 
flowers  in  pots ;  rarely  flower  beds,  and  almost 
never  grass.  Remembering  this  and  the  in- 
evitable wall  a  few  paces  away  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  the  color.  The  tiled  paths 
in  the  foreground  will  be  red,  green  and 
blue,  originally  crude  in  tone,  but  now  weath- 
ered to  deeper  shades.  The  flower  pots,  in 
the  distance,  by  the  fountain,  will  be  bright 
spots  of  color  too,  not  the  red  earth  that 
we  are  accustomed  to,  but  calcimined  green, 
slate  or  yellow,  and  perhaps  glazed.  The 
walls,  finally,  were  originally  pure  white,  but 
here  too  weather  has  done  its  work  and  grey 
will  be  nearer  the  mark.  Against  this  vivid 
polychromy  the  greens  and  browns  of  the 
foliage  stand  out  with  all  the  more  definition, 
islands  of  coolness. 

Turning    now    to    the    photograph    of    the 


Garden 


C  a  s  a  d  e  las 
Due  ri  a  s  in  the 
Palace  of  the 
Duke  of  Alba,  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of 
an  e  \  e  n  smaller 
and  more  intimate 
patio.  H  e  i  e  the 
garden  is  so  small 
that  the  impres- 
sion is  a  1  m  o  s  t 
more  of  a  palm 
court.  Again  the 
row  of  flower  pots 
—  imagine  the  ac 
cent  of  so  vivid  a 
color  note  —  and 
the  i  n  e  v  i  t  a  b  1  e 
fountain.  Note- 
worthy is  the  late 
Gothic  low  relief 
on  the  near  arch. 
The  a  r  c  h  itself 
would  seem  to  go 
back  to  Moorish 
times,  or  at  any 
rate  would  sug- 
gest the  continu- 
ance of  the  Moor- 
ish spirit.  The 
cloister  within  is 
no  doubt  Renais- 
sance, but  so  con- 
tinuous was  the 
tradition  that  no 
clash  is  felt  be- 
tween   the    styles. 

The  sculptor  o  f  to 

the      Renaissance 

still   endowed   his  surface  with  something  of 
the  feel  of  the  Byzantine. 

The  last  of  the  Seville  photographs  shows 
the  most  usual  type  of  fountain,  with  a  single 
fine   jet   of   water.      The    grey 
brown  soil,  covered  with  leaves, 
is  also  typical. 

With  Granada  we  come  to 
the  last  of  the  Moorish  strong- 
holds in  Spain,  a  paradise  surely 
of  gardens.  On  every  hill- 
side, terrace  above  terrace,  gar- 
dens. Surrounding  the  ancient 
Alhambra,  perched  on  its  little 
hill,  more  gardens.  Every- 
where gardens  and  water.  Eng- 
lish gardens,  laid  out  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Modern 
Spanish  gardens,  Moorish  gar- 
dens. I  will  close  by  quoting 
Havelock  Ellis's  description  of 
the  famous  Generalife: 

"We  mount  the  pleasant 
path  from  the  Alhambra,  which 
we  see  spread  out  beneath  us, 
to  the  Generalife  with  its 
gardens,  perched  on  terraces 
on  a  slope,  and  really  occupy- 
ing a  very  small  space,  yet 
one  may  wander  about  them 
for  a  long  time  continually 
finding  new  features.  The 
Moor  was  enamored  of  small 
and  delicate  things.  He  might 
have  said  with  Cowley,  'I 
love  littleness  almost  in  all 
things:  a  little  convenient 
estate,  a  little  cheerful  house,  a 
little  company,  and  a  very  little 
feast.'  Herein,  let  us  be  sure, 
the  Moors  showed  their  insight 
into  the  art  of  living.  The 
largest  feature  of  the  Gen- 
ma  de  eralife  meets  us  as  we  enter,  a 
charming    court,    full    of    trees 


Garden   of  the   Alcazar,   looking   through   a   series   of   evergreen    archt 
to  the  stainvay  of  the  palace 


and  flowers,  a  homely  and  smaller  version  of 
the  Court  of  the  Myrtles  at  the  Alhambra. 
A  flight  of  steps  brings  us  to  another  still 
smaller  court,  recalling  the  court  of  the  Reja 
at  the  Alhambra.  Above  this  court  again, 
and  reached  by  brick  and  stone  steps,  are  five 
terraces,  each  contain  one  or  more  little  gar- 
dens of  diversified  character,  often  with 
walls  that  seem  to  increase  enormously  the 
apparent  extent  of  the  grounds,  yet  are  never 
in  the  way,  and  always  covered  by  luxurious 
vegetation.  The  pathway,  extending  from 
the  lowest  terrace  but  one  up  to  the  top,  is 
almost  purely  Moorish.  It  consists  of  short 
flights  of  brick  steps,  each  flight  opening  out 
into  a  circle,  with  semi-circular  balustrades 
at  each  side,  paved  with  pebbles  in  mosaic 
patterns  after  the  fashion  so  common  in 
Granada,  with  a  fountain  in  the  middle  and 
water  running  in  a  channel  of  inverted  tiles 
along  the  top  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
balustrades.  .  .  .  Everywhere  there  is  the 
;.ound  of  water ;  and  on  Sundays  not  only 
the  fountains,  which  are  always  playing,  but 
the  little  jets  everywhere  are  spurting  out 
their  playful  cooling  streamlets  in  all  direc- 
tions. Here  we  realize  the  homely  charm 
of  Moorish  life  and  Moorish  ideals — the  love 
of  pure  air  and  all-present  water,  of  small 
and  circumscribed,  but  elaborately  wrought 
garden  plots,  looking  out  on  a  large  and 
lovely  expanse  of  scenery." 

So  full  of  mystery  and  exalted  beauty  are 
these  ancient  gardens  of  Spain  that  one  almost 
questions  the  possibility  of  their  holding  an 
inspiration  for  our  modern  garden  makers. 
Time  itself  has  been  occupied  in  increasing 
their  grace,  stateliness  and  color.  The  means 
by  which  this  great  beauty  was  first  created 
seems  well  worth  our  careful  study  because 
the  actual  formation  of  these  gardens  is  rather 
simple  and  the  great  charm  of  them  is  that 
they  were  first  planned  so  that  they  could 
grow  in  beauty  from  year  to  year,  from  cen- 
tury to  century. 
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Lovely  City  Gardens  Designed  by  Ruth  Dean 

A  Revelation  of  What  Can  Be  Accomplished  in  City  Backyards 


Photograph  by  Amemiya 


A  detail  of  a  garden  in  East  55th  Street,  New  York,  showing    a    beautiful    combination    of    concrete    and    tile. 

The  planting   admirably   managed  for  Japanesque   shadows,   the  little   sculptured  figure  placed   in   an   archway 

adding  the  final   touch   of  romance 
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This  beautiful  garden  detail  is 
also  to  be  found  in  a  New  York- 
City  backyard.  It  shows  how 
much  can  he  accomplished  by  the 
right  use  of  planting  and  of  con- 
crete.    There    is    a    sense    of   garden 

beauty    and    yet    not    a   flower    in 
evidence 


A  beautiful  garden  nail  back  of 
a  New  York  City  home.  Different 
materials  are  most  happily  com- 
bined here  with  well-designed  con- 
crete jars  and  best  of  all  a  court- 
yard with  flowers  blossoming  be- 
tween the  paiing  stones 


-       * 


Photograph  by  Amemiya 
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Distinguished  Details  of  American  Gardens 

Interesting   Examples   of  Planting  About   Modern   Homes 


£*' 


Mrs.  John  McLaren,  Architect 

"The  Little   House"   on    the   estate   of   Irving   Cox,   Esq.,  Mill  Neck,  L.  T.     The  planting  is  delightfully  informal  to  suit  the  house. 

Isabella  Pendleton   is   the  landscape   architect 
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Meade  &  Hamilton,  Architects 


William   Pitkin,   Jr.    &   Seward  H.    Mott,   Landscape   Architects 


The   garden    of    Miss    Josephine    Grasselli,    Cleveland.    Ohio,    is    ctrefully    planned   to   {give   a    sense   of   space,   yet    is   so   hedged    in 
that  it  is  luxuriously  cozy.    Much   of   its   beauty  depends   on    the   green    lawn    and   the   plaster    sundial 


Clarence  Fowler,   Land 
The  estate  of  F 


:ape   Architect 
A.   Snow,   Esq 


A    beautiful  rambling  garden  at  Southampton,  L.  1.    The  extraordinary  profusion  of  the  planting 
in  no  way  lessens  the  charm  of  the  tangled,  old-fashioned  effect 
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New  York  Talk:    Fine  and  Applied 

Society  at  Home  and  Abroad 


^^_^_m^^HAT  brings  art  to 
^^K^^Sj^^  the  New  York  ilin- 
^A  ^Bf  W  ner  table?  Certainly 
ytk  ^H  M  not  always  excellence 
^  ^m.  f  of  painting,  for  many 
^^      "•"  superb  exhibitions  come 

and  go  through  the  galleries  which  are  stimu- 
lating to  the  general,  but  are  not  caviar  to 
the  few. 

Occasionally  a  fine  exhibition  takes  the 
whole  town  by  storm,  as  for  instance  the  fine 
Picasso  collection  recently  shown  at  the 
Wildenstein  Galleries,  but  more  often  one 
hears  more  talk  of  some  indifferently  painted 
portrait  of  a  well-known  person  than  of  some- 
thing very  well  done  by — or  of — some  one 
unknown  to  New  York. 

Even  when  the  painter  is  accepted  as  a  dis- 
tinguished artist,  there  is  a  tendency  to  dis- 
cuss his  work  in  terms  of  its  relation  to  us. 
All  of  this  is  as  it  should  be.  The  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  his  neighbor. 

During  the  recent  Sert  exhibition  one 
heard  much  more  discussion  of  the  panels  for 
the  Joshua  Cosden  residence  at  Palm  Beach 
than  of  the  equally  astounding  cartoons  for 
the  tapestries  of  the  King  of  Spain.  The  even 
more  recent  Sargent  exhibition  was  much 
more  talked  of  than  any  collection  of  old 
masters  shown  during  the  year.  Jo  David- 
son's latest  bust  is  more  intensely  interesting 
to  us  than  a  new  Greek  torso  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum.  At  the  charming  exhibi- 
tion of  children's  portraits,  sculpture,  books, 
miniature  furniture,  etc.,  just  arranged  at  the 
Colony  Club  by  Mrs.  Egerton  Winthrop,  the 
portraits  of  people  among  us  were  much  more 
talked  about  than  the  old  masters.  The 
quaint  old  enlarged  and  colored  photograph 
of  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander  as  a  little  girl 
was  more  compelling  than  the  little  girls  by 
Romney,  or  Greuze,  or  Boucher.  There  was 
also  an  old  daguerreotype  of  Mrs.  John  Innes 
Kane,  as  little  Annie  Schermerhorn,  with  her 
Italian  nurse,  which  was  an  interesting 
document  to  New  Yorkers. 

Occasionally  an  exhibition  of  old  thing9 
comes  along  that  is  so  human,  so  colorful,  and 
in  this  particular  case  so  lovable,  that  we  feel 
we  must  go  again  and  again.  Mrs.  Egerton 
Winthrop,  of  the  Committee  of  Art  and 
Literature  of  the  Colony  Club,  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  recent  loan  exhibition  of 
objects  of  art  relating  to  children  mentioned 
above.  It  restores  one'9  faith  in  the  general- 
ity of  good  taste  to  read  the  list  of  contribu- 
tors to  thi9  exhibition,  to  realize  how  many 
people  have  the  exquisite  discrimination  to 
collect  these  documents  of  childhood.  Not 
only  most  of  the  members  of  the  Colony  Club 
contributed,  but  the  welbknown  art  galleries 
and  decorators  and  antiquarians  and  keepers 
of  bookshops  sent  in  their  treasures.  Mrs.  de 
W.  H.  Clinton  Cohen  loaned  her  great  col- 
lection, at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  objects, 
of  children's  clothes,  caps,  games,  dolls, 
rattles,  and  so  forth.  None  of  our  museums 
ha9  such  a  collection.  Mrs.  Elie  Nadelman 
also  loaned  a  collection  of  baby  christening 
robes  and  caps  from  France,  America,  Eng- 
land, Spain,  Italy,  and  so  forth.  These  mag- 
nificent little  headdresses,  which  look  as  if 
they  were  made  for  dolls,  make  one  gasp,  so 
fairy-tale  lovely  are  they.  Stiff  brocades, 
gold  and  silver  threads,  jewels  and  ribbons — 
all  the  elements  that  went  into  the  fashioning 


By  RUBY  ROSS  GOODNOW 

of   court   gowns   were    used    for    these    little 
garments. 

When  one  sees  these  touchingly  beautiful 
objects  inspired  by  long-gone  children  one 
wonders,  not  that  they  have  survived,  but  that 
anyone  could  ever  do  anything  but  preserve 
the  tender  things  of  childhood. 

The  first  frescoes  painted  on  the  facade  of 
a  house  in  America,  so  far  as  we  know,  are 
nearing  completion  in  Palm  Beach,  on  the 
house  of  the  Edward  Shearsons.  Of  course, 
Gardner  Hale  is  the  artist.  Who  else  paints 
fresco?  Mr.  Hale  spent  last  summer  in 
Venice  making  designs  for  these  decorations. 

The  Shearson  house  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  Addison  Mizner's  architectural 
creations,  Venetian  in  style,  with  pale  green 
walls  and  warm  grey  stonework.  The  char- 
acteristic series  of  windows  on  the  facade  are 
framed  above  with  a  square  moulding  and 
the  spaces  between  the  moulding  and  the 
windows  hold  the  frescoes.  In  the  center  of 
each  frescoed  space  is  a  circle  in  which  is  the 
subject.  The  rest  of  the  space  is  filled  with 
scroll  work  and  birds  and  animals — monkeys, 
crocodiles,  and  so  forth.  The  background  of 
the  scroll  work  is  an  ultramarine  blue  of  the 
tone  of  the  old  lapis,  while  the  scroll  work, 
itself,  is  of  a  pale  green  matching  the  walls  of 
the  house,  in  other  words  a  camaieu  of  green 
on  a  blue  background.  The  dominant  tone  in 
the  center  circles  is  gold — gold  leaf  being 
used.  The  subjects  of  the  fifteen  spaces  in  the 
patio  are  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  and 
the  sun,  the  mocn,  and  the  earth.  The 
zodiacs  are  all  on  a  background  of  gold,  each 
in  its  proper  color,  blue  green,  red  or  indigo. 

On  the  facade  facing  the  ocean  is  the  wall 
of  the  winds- — eight  vigorous  heads  blowing 
fine  lines  of  gold  amidst  a  mass  of  gold  clouds 
in  a  cobalt  sky.  Across  the  sky,  in  gold,  are 
the  Latin  names — Septentrio,  Aquilo,  Sub- 
solanus,  Volturnus,  Auster,  Africus,  Fav- 
onius,  Corus.  Each  head  has  the  character  of 
the  particular  wind  which  it  represents,  and 
has  been  placed  so  that  it  blows  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  it  would  on  a  map.  The 
wall  runs  North  and  South,  and  these  two 
winds  blow  from  each  end.  The  West  blows 
downward,  and  the  East  upward. 

Around  the  dining-room  windows  there  are 
ten  spaces  in  which  the  center  circles  hold 
ancient  Venetian  ships.  Over  the  entrance 
door  is  a  large  lunette  with  pointed  arch.  In 
the  center  of  this  there  is  a  niche  in  which 
stands  a  statue  of  St.  Anthony.  Round  this 
are  the  frescoes,  depicting  two  angels  kneel- 
ing. There  is  a  legend  in  Venice  that  there 
should  always  be  an  angel  over  the  doorway 
to  keep  the  devil  out. 

The  frescoes  are  the  keynote  of  the  deco- 
rative effect  of  the  facade,  and  with  their 
brilliant  coloring  make  of  the  house  an  origi- 
nal and  unique  achievement. 

The  Hales  are  true  citizens  of  the  world. 
They  live  wherever  their  work  carries  them. 
(Mrs.  Hale  is  well  known  as  a  writer  of 
fiction  under  the  name  of  Maryse  Rutledge.) 
They  have  an  enchanting  apartment  high 
among  the  housetops  of  old  Paris,  on  the  rue 
Jacob,  where  their  balcony  looks  over  the  old 
house  of  Balzac,  and  far  away  across  the  river 
to  the  towers  of  Sacre  Coeur.  In  New 
York  they  have  a  little  red  brick  house  in 
Charlton   Street,  with  a  garden  and   an  old 


stable  back  of  it  made  into  a  studio.  On  the 
outskirts  of  Florence  they  have  the  ancient 
Villa  Galileo,  where  the  great  philosopher 
Galileo  lived  and  died.  Mr.  Hale  has  done 
more  work  in  Italy  than  in  America,  painting 
new  rooms  and  restoring  old  ones.  He  is  con- 
sidered the  most  able  fresco  painter  of  our 
day.  He  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of 
the  few  living  foreigners  whose  paintings  are 
included  among  the  Alinari  prints  as  Italian 
works  of  art. 

Mr.  Hale  has  painted  a  number  of  rooms 
in  fresco  in  the  East,  notably  the  breakfast 
room  of  Mr.  Jay  Carlisle's  home  at  Islip, 
Long  Island,  and  a  room  and  a  garden  house 
for  Mr.  Bertram  Work  at  Oyster  Bay. 
Florida  offers  the  most  sympathetic  of  all  set- 
tings for  his  decorations,  and  he  will  probably 
add  Palm  Beach  to  hi'9  collection  of  residences. 


It  is  not  given  to  everyone  to  see  an  island 
grow.  One  hears  of  magic  isles  springing  up 
in  the  South  seas,  but  one  cannot  imagine 
them  coming  to  pass  with  verdure  clad.  Mr. 
Schuyler  Parsons  has  just  created  a  real 
island,  already  wooded  with  trees  and  ever- 
greens, off  the  shore  of  hi9  country  place  at 
Islip,  Long  Island.  Its  enchanting  name  is 
Pleasure   Island. 

Pleasure  Island  was  an  accident.  Mr.  Par- 
sons and  his  neighbors  had  to  dredge  the  bay 
to  a  proper  depth  for  their  boats,  and  this 
meant  that  a  quantity  of  mud  and  dirt  must 
be  moved  elsewhere.  For  little  more  (or  was 
it  less?)  than  the  cost  of  moving  this  refuse 
and  mud  away,  Mr.  Parsons  built  his  island,  Jf 
near  enough  the  shore  to  be  connected  by  a 
bridge  with  the  mainland.  Of  course  trans- 
planted trees  and  shrubbery  throve  in  this 
rich  soil,  and  in  a  few  months  it  became  green 
and  lovely.  I  don't  know  just  how  big  it  i9, 
but  the  little  green  house  that  has  been  built 
upon  it  has  a  living-room  thirty  feet  square, 
three  bedrooms,  a  kitchen,  etc.  This  spread- 
ing cottage  is  one  story  high,  and  is  painted 
dark  green  from  roof  to  turf — it  looks  as  if 
it,  too,  had  been  transplanted  from  a  green 
forest. 

The  island  and  house  are  intended  for  play, 
or  for  occasional  extra  guests.  The  living- 
room  has  been  left  unceiled,  walls,  trim  and 
roof  beams  being  stained  a  soft  grey  pine 
color.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  fireplace, 
and  many  sofas.  Ship  pictures  hang  between 
the  uprights,  and  ships'  lanterns  hang  in  the 
corners.  Other  ships'  lanterns  and  old  ship 
models  hang  from  the  crossbeams  of  the  ceil- 
ing. There  is  a  bookshelf  running  the  full 
length  of  one  wall  of  the  room  high  over  the 
doors,  and  on  the  shelf  above  the  books  there 
is  a  procession  of  the  most  engaging  stuffed 
birds,  of  all  size9  and  colors  and  degrees  of 
gayety  and  sobriety.  Old  globes  and  old 
books  and  old  chintzes,  American,  maple,  and 
pine  furniture,  new  magazines  and  fresh 
flowers  and  open  fires — of  such  is  the  little 
house  on  Pleasure  Island. 

Painted  rooms  are  becoming  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception.  It  is  stimulating  to  look 
forward  to  the  next  few  years  when  every 
good  house  will  surely  have  one  room  painted 
by  some  modern  painter,  and  probably  an  old 
one  to  give  it  courage.  A  room  especially  in-  . 
teresting  in  that  it  represents  a  complete  mood 
(Continued  on  page  71) 
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Mrs.  Leonard  M.  Thomas  in  18th  Century  Costume 


* 


*  * 


Photograph  by  Edward  F.  Foley 


Mrs.  Thomas,  in  the  garden  of  her  Palm  Beach  home,  in  an  alluring  eighteenth  century  French  costume,  with  powdered  wig 
and  patches,  that  she  wore  at  the  Beaux  Arts  Ball 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Romance  of  the  Napoleon  Silver 

A  Relic  of  the  Famous  "Hundred  Days " 
By  GUY  EGLINGTON 


/* J 


WO  days  ago  I  had  a  curious 

experience.     I  found  myself  in 
shop   on   Fifth   Avenue,   not 

I  five  minutes'  walk  from  where 

I    live    and    now    sit    writing. 

And    I    heard    myself    saying, 
quite  distinctly,  as  though   it  were  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world,  "Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  show  me  Napoleon's  silver?"     The 
gentleman  of  whom  I  asked  this  favor  seemed 
not  at  all  surprised,  but  asked  me  in  his  turn, 
would  I  be  good  enough  to  step  into  the  ele- 
vator.     So    I    followed    him,    and    finally    he 
ushered  me  into  a  small   but  spacious   room, 
soberly  paneled   in   the  style  of   Louis  XVI, 
and,  turning  on  the  electric  lights,  waved  me  to  an  inset  glass 
cabinet  that  was  filled  with  silver.     This,  he  said,  is  the  table 
service  which  the  Emperor  ordered  to  be  made,  immediately  on 
his  return  from  Elba. 

For  a  moment  I  think  that  I  hardly  looked  at  the  silver.  At 
the  familiar  title,  "The  Emperor,"  my  mind  went  back  to  Paris, 
to  my  first  Mass  at  Notre  Dame.  For  there,  every  Sunday, 
after  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  the  choirmaster  addresses  the 
congregation,  exhorting  them  to  prayers  for  the  faithful,  in 
these  words:  The  Chapter  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  Paris 
recommends  to  your  prayers  the  souls  of  the  departed  hereafter 
mentioned  for  whom  masses  should  be  said  this  week.  And 
thereafter  follows  a  long  list  of  canons  and 
other  dignitaries,  chiefly  of  one  family.  But, 
last  of  all,  and  pronounced  with  all  the  reso- 
nance of  which  that  magnificent  bass  voice  is 
capable,  "L'Empereur  Napoleon  Ier!" 

Something  of  the  same  shock  which  I  felt 
in  Notre  Dame  I  experienced  now  in  the  gal- 
leries of  Messrs.  Cartier.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon!  A  bubble,  you  say.  A  legend.  A 
stumpy  Corsican  adventurer.  Perhaps  .  .  . 
But  what   an   actor!      What   genius   for    the 


Detail    of   candelabra    in   the   Napoleon    set 

of    silver.      Designed    by    Biennais    for    the 

Corsican  Emperor 


dramatic.  Why  here  at  my  elbow  was  evi- 
dence of  one  of  his  last  gestures.  This  mag- 
nificent table  service  in  massive  silver,  ordered 
of  Biennais  at  the  very  moment  of  his  return 
from  exile,  to  replace  that  other  which  the 
great  Auguste  had  made  fifteen  years  before 
and  ruined  himself  in  making,  so  that  all  he 
possessed  passed  under  the  hammer — and  him- 
self beggared.  The  Emperor's  luck  played 
him  foul  in  matters  of  silver.  Where  was 
Auguste's  princely  service  now?  Gone  to  the 
melting-pot,  most  of  it.  Another  service, 
Biennais!  Nine  hundred  and  twenty  pieces 
for  the  Emperor's  needs!  The  Emperor's 
needs  that  will  never  be  satisfied.  Nine  hun- 
dred and. twenty  pieces  there  are;  but  long  before  they  were 
finished,  the  short  "Hundred  Days"  were  over,  the  Emperor 
an  exile  for  life,  the  Bourbons  restored,  and — crowning  injury — 
Louis'  coat  of  arms  stamped  on  every  piece  of  the  precious 
silver.  It  is  an  ironic  story.  Napoleon's  dinner  service  that 
Napoleon  never  used. 

So  much  for  history,  though  the  history  of  this  service  does 
not  end  there.  A  regal  history  with  Louis  XVIII  and  Charles 
X  (with  Charles'  monogram  on  the  tongs).  A  revolutionary 
history  through  18.30  (whence  the  bullet  holes  through  the 
large  tureen).  Plight  to  England  with  Charles,  luckier  in  that 
he  took  his  silver  with  him.  Thence  to  Charles's  grandson 
Count  de  Chambord,  self-styled  Henry  V.  A 
peaceful  existence  at  Chambord.  And  finally 
the  not  unworthy  end  of  historic  objets  d'art 
— the  place  of  honor  in  a  Fifth  Avenue 
Gallery. 

The  service  was  ordered  at  an  interesting 
moment  in  the  history  of  French  silver.  Up 
till  the  revolution  the  craft  of  the  silversmith 
ranked — it  is  no  exaggeration  to  claim — with  ' 
the  highest  of  the  liberal  professions.  The 
number  of  master  smiths  in  every  town  was 


Photogiaflis  by  Courtesy  of  C 


A   portion  of  the  magnificent  silver  service  made  by  Biennais  for   the   Emperor  Napoleon.     The   original   set   numbered   nine 
hundred  and  twenty  pieces  and  after  Napoleon's  exile  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Louis  XVIII 
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The    Emperor's    set    of    silver    included    a    richly 
wrought  chafing  dish   shown    above 

limited  by  stringent  guild  rules,  which  also 
imposed  and  maintained  a  high  standard  of 
craftsmanship,  admitting  only  to  the  title  of 
master  men  of  the  highest  accomplishment  in 
all  the  arts.  Anything  in  the  nature  of  mass 
production,  whether  through  division  of  labor 
or  through  systematic  utilization  of  labor- 
saving  or  duplicating  devices,  was  strictly  for- 
bidden. There  had  indeed  been  a  movement 
in  that  direction,  headed  by  Odiot  pere,  but 
it  had  been  crushed.  The  reputation  of 
French  silver  was  the  paramount  con- 
sideration and  to  its  maintenance  all 
else  was  sacrificed. 

But  the  revolution  swept  all  that 
away  and  when  Odiot  reopened  his 
workshop  it  was  to  establish  a  factory. 
Others  in  self-defense  followed  suit. 
Biennais  himself — we  read — employed 
six  hundred  workmen.  And  a  parlia- 
mentary report  of  the  First  Empire  notes 
with  satisfaction  that  the  craft  of  or- 
fcvrerie  is  now  completely  industrial- 
ized. The  revolution  was  no  mere  political 
affair.  Oppression  was  typified  in  the  popu- 
lar mind  by  luxury,  luxury  by  art.  And  so, 
mixed  in  with  the  hatred  of  luxury  we  find 
an  almost  puritanical  hatred  of  all  useless 
beautiful  things,  of  all  art.  Hardly  a  cathe- 
dral facade  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  France  but  bears  witness  to  its  iconoclastic 
fury.  Statues  broken  in  pieces,  monasteries 
laid  in  ruin.  And  as  for  plate — no  man  has 
ever  computed  the  wealth  of  silver  and  gold 
plate  sent  ruthlessly  to  the  mint  in  those  days 
of  destruction. 

The  result  was  perhaps  a  more  complete 
and  sudden  break  in  aesthetic  tradition  than 
any  other  recorded.  It  is  not  merelv  that 
fashion  has  changed,  but  the  very  approach  to 
the  material  has  undergone  a  complete  revo- 
lution. One  may  summarize  the  matter 
thus:  The  metal  worker  of  pre-revolu- 


The  Napoleon  teapot  with  circles  that  bend  in  on 
themselves  forming  a  beautiful  outline 

tion  days  was  essentially  a  sculptor.  He 
viewed  his  material  plastically,  in  three  di- 
mensions. He  aimed  to  display,  not  only  the 
surface  quality  of  his  metal,  but  its  substance 
and  its  weight.  His  creations  had  life.  Bril- 
liant light  alternated  with  deep  shade  in  con- 
stant interplay.  His  ambition  was  wont  pe- 
riodically to  overleap  itself.  But  if  he  was 
sometimes    ugly,    he    was    never    weak.      He 


treated  his  surfaces  boldly,  adapting  his  friend 
the  architect's  achievements  to  his  own  craft. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^  He    could    be 

ted  himself  to 
degrade  the  essential  masculinity  of  his  metal. 
He  was  Maitre — and  very  conscious  of  the 
fact. 

One  has  only  to  glance  at  the  beautiful 
photographs  of  Biennais'  work  to  see  how- 
great  a  change  had  taken  place  in  thirty  short 
years.  One  would  almost  say  that  the  craft 
had  changed  its  sex.  Look  —  in  the  large 
photograph — at  the  plates.  How  light  they 
appear.  Yet — I  have  held  them  in  my  hands 
— they  are  solid  and  heavy.  Or  look  at  the 
large  tureen  that  bears  the  marks  of  the  1830 
revolution.  Note  the  absence  of  all  shadow, 
the  underportion  of  the  belly  catching  re- 
flected light  from  the  tray.  Look  at  the  band 
of  rosettes  which  encircles  the  sauce  boat  and 
note  that  it  has  none  but  a  linear  function. 
Everywhere  life  and  texture  have  usurped  the 
sculptural  function  of  the  craft.  Look  again 
at  the  large  photograph.  Do  you  not  see  how 
form  fades  into  form?  Even  outline 
fades  in  the  suave  envelope  of  light. 
Since  in  the  work  of  a  fine  silver- 
smith the  texture  may  be  taken  for 
granted — though  each  age  cultivates 
an  especial  quality  of  surface,  vary- 
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A  sauce  boat  of  rich  design,  finely  engraved,  show- 
ing the  coat-of-arms  of  Louis   XVIII 


ing  in  depth  according  as  the  smith  aims  to 
split  up  the  light  or  diffuse  it — I  will  ask  you 
to  observe  chiefly  in  the  individual  works  the 
swing  of  the  line  and  the  chaste  delicacy  of 
the  decoration.  For  the  first  no  better  exam- 
ple can  be  taken  than  the  exquisite  sauce  boat. 
The  word  "boat,"  one  feels,  is  no  affectation, 
for  the  designer  has  caught  just  that  quality 
of  tautness  that  one  associates  with  a  ship. 
Note  the  line  of  the  handle,  the  long  sweep 
to  the  lip.  Or,  again,  the  teapot,  more  bulbous 
and  static,  with  circles  that  bend  in  upon 
themselves,  and  a  line  comfortable  and  un- 
hurried. Or  the  candlestick  with 
Cfr.  branches  that  suggest  the  curve  of  an- 
cient drinking  horns.  For  perfection  of 
decoration  I  will  direct  you  to  the  tongs, 
pointing  out  the  line  of  the  handles,  that 
resemble  Greek  columns ;  the  acanthus- 
leaf  capitals;  the  playful  acanthus  and 
palmetto  decorations  that  hold  the  cen- 
tral medallion.  In  the  other  pieces  here 
reproduced  the  decoration  is  more  repetitive 
and  conventional  and  I  can  only  ask  you  to 
observe  how  sparingly  and  with  what  unfail- 
ing taste  it  is  employed,  distributed  with  what 
tact.  And  since  we  speak  of  tact,  you  will 
note  that  the  vessels  which  now 
hold  the  roses  were  in  better  days 
champagne-coolers ! 

There    remains    the    casserole, 
with    the    engraved    inscription : 
Bouche  du   Roi.     This  was  the 
king's  own  casserole,  in  which  on  formal  occa- 
sions   special    dishes    were    doubtless    served ; 
a   survival,    it   is   suggested,   of    precautionary 


A  few  of  the  richly  wrought  flat  silver  pieces 
designed  by  Biennais  for  Napoleon 


methods  current  in  the  Italy  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Similarly,  there  are  in  the  service  four 
plaques  that  bear  the  inscription :  Gobelet  du 
Roi — trays  which  bore  wines  for  the  assuage- 
ment of  Louis'  thirst. 


I    have  suggested   that  the   quality   of   this 
silver    was    rather    feminine    than    masculine. 
We    must    qualify    that,    or    the    suggestion 
may  be  misleading.     We  must  be  clear  that 
femininity  is  not  exclusive  of  auster- 
ity.    For  of  this  service  one  may  well 
say  that:  Jamais  conscience  plus  abso- 
lue   tie  jut   tnise  au  service  d'un  art 
plus  froiderneti.    irreprochable. 

Editor's  Note:  The  extreme  value  of  this 
wonderful  collection  of  silver  which  is  being 
shown  in  New  York  today  is  not  wholly  its 
history,  fascinating  as  that  is;  or  its  rare 
craftsmanship,  supreme  as  that  may  be;  but 
the  possible  influence  it  may  have  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  silversmiths  today.  Since 
our  early  Colonial  days,  we  have  somewhat 
grown  to  think  of  the  designing  of  silver  as  a 
delightful  occupation  of  the  past. 

We  are  proud  of  what  was  accomplished  in 
Philadelphia  and  Boston,  but  we  do  not  often 
think  of  the  possibility  of  a  present  generation 
of  silversmiths  who  would  rival  the  old  work- 
ers. We  are  unquestionably  improving  in 
manufacturing  finer  grades  of  silver,  and  some 
few  of  the  big  silver  workers  are  taking  their 
craft  seriously. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  to  our  advantage 
to  study  with  profound  respect  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  older  craftsmen. 


a 


The  famous  tureen  belonging  to  this  set  carrying 
a    Revolutionary    bullet    hole 
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Besnard's  Famous  Painting  of  His  Own  Family 

New  York  is  Interested  in  Paul  Albert  Besnard's  First  Exhibition  in  this  Country 
Now  at  the  Knoedler  Galleries 


Besnard  was  born   in  Paris  in   1849,  the  son  of  a  painter  and  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Ingres.    Besnard's  pictures  are   in  every  well-known 
gallery  in   the  world,  also  practically  every  great  art   organization   in  Europe  has  honored  his  work 
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Position  of  Jazz  in  American  Musical  Development 

Will  Its  Virtues  Give  Freshness  and  Intensity  to  Our  Music? 
By  GILBERT  SELDES 


^^^■^^  Y  friend,  Paul  Rosenfeld, 
^^r^K  ^^k  a  wise  and  sensitive  critic 
B        W        M  many     arts,     has     de- 

V  tw  U  scribed  to  me  the  time 
^^^B^^  when  all  the  symphonj 
^^^  orchestras  will  have  died, 
but  one,  and  this  one  will  proudly  give  up  the 
ghost  at  the  last  Beethoven  concert  in  the 
New  World.  "At  that  concert, ".says  Mr. 
Rosenfeld,  "I  shall  kill  you."  Because,  in 
his  eyes,  I  am  the  advocatus  diaboli;  I  have 
given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy — jazz. 
Yet  the  assumption  that  I  will  be  present  at 
the  concert  is  flattering;  and  I  have  assured 
him  that  if  the  last  Beethoven  concert  is  de- 
voted entirely  to  Bach,  I  will  be  there. 

"Although,"  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  sings, 
"the  compliment  implied  inflates  me  with 
legitimate  pride,  it  nevertheless  can't  be 
denied  that  it  has  its  inconvenient  side.  For 
it  happens  that  of  all  the  arts,  the  art  of 
music  is  the  one  which  touches  me  most 
deeply ;  my  response  to  it  is  purest,  my  satis- 
factions in  it  more  varied  and  more  profound 
than  in  any  other  art.  I  care  intensely  for 
Bach  and  for  Strawinsky.  Yet  it  is  true  that 
since  1915  or  so  I  have  written  with  en- 
thusiasm about  popular  American  music  and 
find  myself  now  quoted  as  declaring  that  jazz 
is  the  only  music  of  the  future.  I  have,  of 
course,  said  no  such  nonsensical  thing.  I 
have  said  that  it  is  our  (American)  charac- 
teristic expression,  our  current  mode,  and  that 
whatever  elements  of  hysteria  it  may  have  for 
Europe,  for  us  "it  is  the  normal  development 
of  our  resources,  the  expected,  and  wonderful, 
'arrival  of  America  at  a  point  of  creative  in- 
tensity." 

In  the  February  issue  of  this  journal  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Buchanan  discussed  the  National 
Music  Fallacy,  demolishing  the  idea  that 
music  must,  or  even  can,  be  national.  His 
essay  is  not,  in  actual  effect,  an  attack  on  jazz 
so  much  as  on  the  preposterous  claims  made 
for  it.  "When  a  person  tells  us  that  rag- 
time and  jazz  are  the  only  genuine  American 
music,  and  that  our  future  symphonies  and 
sonatas  must  be  written  in  this  idiom,  it  is," 
he  asserts,  "going  a  bit  too  far."  And,  "if 
the  present  jazz  mania  is  exalted  into  a  fetish 
by  our  clever  but  somewhat  half-baked  in- 
telligentsia and  the  professional  modernist, 
there  is  no  telling  where  we  shall  end  up,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  musical  development  of 
this  country  will  be  incalculably  handi- 
capped." Ah,  well,  even  these  simple  and 
apparently  undebatable  sentences  are  full  of 
pitfalls.  Mr.  Buchanan  is,  like  most  civilized 
persons,  interested  in  genuine  music  more 
than  in  genuine  American  music ;  but  if  "it  is 
going  too  far,"  can  he  name  any  other  genu- 
inely-American music?  Not  MacDowell,  not 
Loeffler,  not  Ornstein.  And  as  for  exalting 
the  jazz  mania  into  a  fetish — can  we  not  re- 
duce these  harsh  words  to  more  amenable 
terms?  If  the  "clever  but  half-baked"  persuade 
American  composers  to  listen  as  attentively 
to  .popular  American  music  as  Strawinsky 
listens  to  it,  is  it  not  conceivable  that  they  will 
find  it  as  interesting,  musically,  as  he  does? 
For  he  does,  and  I  deny  the  right  of  anyone 
to  suggest  that  this  austerely  serious  genius  is 
affected  or  insincere  in  the  matter.  He  told 
me  on  the  one  occasion  I  spoke  at  length  with 
him  that  popular  music  is  the  only  thing  issu- 
ing from  America  which  interests  him  in- 
tensely.    What  harm  can  it  do  our  composers 


to  give  it  the  same  chance  to  interest  them  ? 

In  February  and  (compelled  by  an  over- 
whelming demand)  again  in  March  Mr. 
Paul  Whiteman  gave  a  concert  of  popular 
music  in  Aeolian  Hall  in  New  York.  He 
conducted  at  this  concert  the  jazz  band,  or 
"small  orchestra"  he  leads  at  the  Palais 
Royal,  augmenting  its  string  choir  consider- 
ably. Except  for  two  or  three  numbers,  the 
music  played  was  ragtime — music  written  to 
be  sung  or  danced,  and  scored  for  dancing  ex- 
clusively. These  pieces  possessed  a  purely 
musical  interest,  especially  in  their  rhythmic 
devices  and  in  the  freedom  and  beauty  of  their 
tonal  effects.  Further,  George  Gershwin,  a 
composer  of  popular  music  endowed  with  ex- 
traordinary gifts,  wrote  a  Rhapsody  in  Blue 
which  is,  in  effect,  a  concerto,  the  first  ever 
composed  for  solo  instrument  and  jazz  band. 
(It  would  be  more  magnificent  not  to  intrude 
the  words  jazz  and  jazz  band;  but,  for  reasons 
I  will  not  go  into  now,  they  seem  to  me  the 
correct  names,  and  invented  substitutes  are 
awkward  and  unnecessary  since  jazz  is  good 
enough  to  carry  even  an  equivocal  name.  Let 
it  be  only  understood  that  by  jazz  I  mean  not 
the  "sour  music"  of  ten  years  ago,  but  the 
beautiful  scoring  of  today.)  Here  was  real 
music,  in  essence  the  same  as  the  numbers  of 
a  symphony  concert.  You  felt  that  it  was 
great  or  trivial,  interesting  or  dull.  You 
found  in  it  fresh  rhythms  or  banal  harmonies 
or  rich  tone  color  or  melodic  poverty ;  the  de- 
tails do  not  matter,  because  even  the  sceptics 
found  themselves  compelled  to  speak  of  it  as 
music,  in  musical  terms.  And  the  second 
point  of  interest  is  that  fundamentally  it  was 
music,  expressing  something  specific  the  com- 
poser had  to  say,  in  the  popular  musical  idiom 
of  America.  The  obvious  deductions  are,  first, 
that  our  composers  of  popular  music  may 
produce  work  of  more  musical  interest  and, 
second,  that  our  composers  of  (shall  I  call  it) 
serious  music  may  be  able  to  employ  the 
popular  idiom.  I  do  not  say  "must."  May  is 
enough. 

The  characteristic  rhythm  which  they  may 
employ  is,  of  course,  that  based  on  syncopa- 
tion, a  musical  device  universally  known,  but 
brought  to  a  point  of  complexity  in  American 
popular  music  as  a  development  from  the 
genuine  folk  music  of  the  negro  slave  in 
whom  it  is  an  innate  mode  of  being.  (If  in 
doubt,  consult  H.  E.  Krehbiel's  Afro-Ameri- 
can Folksongs,  in  which  he  talks  of  the  artistic 
interest  in  the  rhythms  of  Dahoman  war 
dances.)  It  is  possible  that  an  American 
composer  will  write  great  music  without  syn- 
copating a  single  bar ;  it  will  be  because  his 
artistic  life  is  associated  with  another  back- 
ground. All  that  the  enthusiasts  for  jazz 
claim  is  that  the  exploitation  of  its  virtues  can 
give  freshness  and  intensity  to  music. 

The  position  of  jazz,  and  its  capacity  to 
interest  intelligent  people,  will  be  more  easily 
understood  if  we  concede  at  once  that  America 
has  no  separate  tradition  of  culture;  except 
for  architecture  I  can  think  of  no  art  in  which 
we  have  a  specific  mode  of  our  own.  This 
is  neither  a  fault  nor  a  disgrace;  it  even  has 
large  advantages.  Nor  have  we,  strictly 
speaking,  any  folk  arts  of  our  own.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  creative  artist,  fulfilling  the 
normal  desire  to  take  root,  falls  back  on  Euro- 
pean tradition  and  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  a 
great  genius  that  this  adventure  succeeds.  It 
is  now  suggested  that  he  link  his  spirit  with 


the  thing  which  in  our  country  takes  the  place 
of  the  folk  arts  and,  in  a  slender  way,  is  art 
itself.  This  i9  in  music,  popular  ragtime; 
generally  it  is  the  minor  arts,  what  I  have 
called  "the  seven  lively  arts." 

For  these  arts  it  is  necessary  to  claim  noth- 
ing except  that  they  are  interesting  and  enter- 
taining; that  they  are  a  definite  expression  of 
our  life  is  too  obvious  to  need  comment.  In 
every  country  and  in  every  age  these  minor 
arts  have  -  been  cherished ;  they  are  always 
national,  almost  clannish — private  to  the  peo- 
ple who  create  them.  We  can  cherish  them 
all  the  more  for  our  lack  of  others.  This 
does  not  mean  that  our  ultimate  word  in  the 
arts  will  be  expressed  in  jazz,  the  comic  strip, 
and  the  slapstick  film ;  it  means  only  that  at 
this  moment  the  lively  arts  are  our  most  in- 
tense expression,  and  that  the  aesthetic  interest 
they  possess  is  large.  For  myself,  I  believe 
that  they  are  not  engaged  in  war  upon  the 
great  arts;  they  may  actually  minister  to  our 
appreciation.  By  their  technical  expertness, 
their  clearness  of  conception,  their  honesty 
and  simplicity,  they  are  opposed  to  the  fake  in 
art  just  as  the  great  arts  are  opposed  to  the 
fake.  And  their  brightness  and  gaiety  are  a 
blessed  relief  after  the  solemn  dulness  of  the 
pretentiously  false. 

Among  these  lively  arts,  jazz  is  at  present 
the  most  promising.  It  is  hard,  precise,  and 
unsentimental.  (Even  the  most  sentimental 
tune  hardens  under  the  orchestral  treatment 
of  jazz.)  It  is  not  sloppy,  it  is  self-assured, 
it  is  never  dull.  And  it  is  a  growing  thing, 
not  a  manufactured,  and  not  an  imitative  one. 
The  jazz  of  ten  years  ago  was  impudent  and 
mocking.  The  horseplay  in  it  i9  still  prac- 
tised to  some  extent  by  such  a  jazz  band  leader 
as  Ted  Lewis ;  Whiteman  and  Vincent  Lopez 
preserve  the  lightness  of  spirit,  transferring 
the  jokes  to  the  musical  instruments  and  to 
the  transformations  in  tempo  which  they 
make.  The  orchestra  as  now  constituted  ex- 
ploits the  banjo  and  the  saxophone,  which,  it 
is  surprising  to  learn,  were  absent  from  the 
original  jazz  bands.  In  reality  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  modern  jazz  band  is  its  defi- 
ciency in  strings,  made  up  by  diversity  in 
woodwind,  exuberance  of  brass,  and  the  utili- 
zation of  the  saxophone  family,  which  has  the 
ambiguous  quality  of  wind  and  brass,  of  reed 
and  bell.  That  constitution  is  suitable  enough 
for  dancing;  if  the  jazz  orchestra  ever  becomes 
a  concert  body,  the  strings  will  have  to  be 
enlarged. 

The  music  played  is  still  largely  popular 
music,  but  this,  too,  has  undergone  many 
changes  in  the  last  ten  years.  Essentially  you 
may  say  that  ten  year9  ago  songs  were  written 
to  be  sung;  now  they  are  written  to  be  played 
and  danced.  The  freedom  of  rhythm,  the 
variety  of  cadence,  the  capricious  shifting  of 
•accents,  all  result  from  this  change,  and  all 
tend  to  make  the  music  more  interesting.  The 
feebleness  harmonically  is  also  due  to  the  use 
to  which  popular  music  is  put,  for  harmonic 
interest  is  not  necessary  when  you  hear  with 
your  body.  As  soon  as  jazz  begins  to  be  lis- 
tened to,  that  is,  begins  to  be  considered  musi- 
cally, we  may  look  for  a  greater  melodic  and 
harmonic  interest.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  exhilaration  of  fresh  rhythms  will  not 
depart. 

For  the  freshness  of  jazz  i9  the  one  thing 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  stands  between  us  and 
(Continued  on  page  71) 
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Garden  Sculpture 
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From   a  Recent  Exhibition  of  the   Garden    Club  of  America  % 


'The  Dance  of  the  Hours"  a  bronze  sundial  by  Paul  Manship,  of  unique 
design   for   the   enhancement   of  garden    beauty 


Design  that  would  be  equally  beau- 
tiful for  a  fountain  in  the  garden  or 
a  center-piece  on  a  dining-table.  One 
can  see  the  base  filled  uith  flowers 
and  vines  trailing  about  the  dancers. 
Jeqfinette   Ramsay,   Sculptor 


"I'antasie"  one  of  Harriet  Frish- 
muth's  most  vivid  and  beautiful 
groups.  There  is  a  lovely  suggestion 
of  dancing  rhythm  in  the  gesture  of 
the  two  bodies  that  adds  much  of 
life  and  grace 
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From   a   Recent    Exhibition   of  the   Garden    Club  of  Ai 


"California  Flowers"  I>\ 
Carle  J.  Blenner,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  still- 
life  paintings  at  an  inter- 
esting exhibition  in  the 
Feragil    Galleries 
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".4h  O/rf  Lyme  Garden" 
by  Matilda  Browne.  Miss 
Browne  seems  to  have 
beautifully  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  half-neg- 
lected, wholly  intimate 
beauty  of  an  old  Neic 
England   garden 
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Religious  Hysteria  as  a  Motive  for  Drama 

Its  Domination  of  Several  Successful,  Significant  Plays 
By  BENJAMIN  DE  CASSERES 


•^m.^^^m^^'  LONDON  drawing-room 
^M  back      in      the      mediaeval 

^^LmmSi         early  eighteen-nineties,  that 

^^f^  glorious    Periclean    age    of 

^F  ^^^    English     literature,    when 

S  ***  *  Wilde,      Shaw,      Symons, 

Whistler,  Beerbohm,  Pater,  Moore  and  about 
two  hundred  other  more  or  lessers  gathered 
every  afternoon  (nobody  worked  in  those 
days)  to  exchange  epigrams,  fence  with  rep- 
artee and  damn  the  philistine. 

Walter  Pater  (I  hope  he  was  there  on  this 
particular  occasion,  because  this  anecdote 
really  belongs  to  him,  and  not  to  Wilde, 
Whistler,  James  Huneker  or  myself)  was  the 
center  of   an   admiring  group  of   Hermiones. 

One  bustling  little  woman  broke  through 
the  cordon  which  surrounded  the  author  of 
"Marius  the  Epicurean"  and  asked  him: 

"Mr.  Pater,  what  do  you  think  of 
religion?" 

"Madame,"  replied  Mr.  Pater,  "I  never 
discuss  diseases." 

The  above  anecdote  came  back  to  me  sud- 
denly after  I  had  seen  Hatcher  Hughes' 
"Hell-Bent  fer  Heaven,"  a  curious  psycho- 
logical study  in  religious  mania  and  neurotic 
love-making. 

Life  is,  after  all,  an  aspiration  to  ecstasy. 
Pleasure  of  all  kinds  is  a  promise  of  Elysium. 
Our  instinct  is,  the  day's  work  done,  to  seek 
out  something  irrational,  illogical,  foolish. 
We  desire  to  be  "beside  ourselves,"  to  reach 
high  levels  of  exaltation,  to  feel  trumpets  of 
madness  blowing  in  the  blood  and  high  waves 
of    delirious    life    smash    their    way    through 
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Jeanne  Eagels  in  "Rain."     From  a  drawing 
by  Marcus,  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Times 

the     brain     and      saturate     the      nerve-cells. 

"Always  be  drunk!"  said  Charles  Baude- 
laire (that  ironic  Dante)  in  one  of  his  prose 
poems.  "Be  drunk  on  alcohol,  love,  virtue, 
religion,  poetry,  music,  hasheesh,  nature,  war, 
renunciation,  or  gold — but  stay  drunk  on 
something." 

Wist  poet!  For,  paradoxically,  intoxica- 
tion, whether  on  ideas,  business,  love,  religion, 


Rosamond  Pinchot,  who  as  the  Nun  in  "The 
Miracle"  has  gained  dramatic  fame  in  a  sin- 
gle season.     From  a  drawing  by  Emil  Orlik 

wine  or  stamp-collecting,  i9  a  guarantee  of 
sanity.  Each  one  of  us  should  have  one 
"vice,"  our  special  excess,  our  own  peculiar 
saturnalia  if  you  desire  to  keep  sane.  Show 
me  the  man  or  woman  without  his  or  her 
special  phobia  and  I'll  show  you  a  galvanized 
mummy. 

The  character  of  Rufe  Pryor  in  "Hell- 
Bent  fer  Heaven"  is  that  of  a  young  man 
who  lives  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
whose  religious  mania  of  the  Moody  and 
Sankey  type  take9  on  all  the  classic  qualities 
of  cruelty,  hypocrisy  and  the  confusion  (  ?) 
of  religious  and  amorous  symbols.  Hatcher 
Hughes  and  John  F.  Hamilton  have  reduced 
this  type  to  a  quite  recognizable  character  in 
America  of  this  goodly  year  1924.  Rufe 
is  essentially  American  and  is  not  a  throw- 
back. 

There  is  a  Demon  of  the  Absurd  in  all  of 
us.  It  is  caused  by  the  fusion  of  opposing 
instincts.  It  is  the  secret  of  the  grotesqueness 
of  American  life,  broadly  caricatured,  know- 
ingly or  unknowingly,  in  the  character  of 
Rufe  Pryor.  His  religion  is  cruel,  his  love 
is  cruel  and  evangelical.  His  ecstasies  are 
the  result  of  suppressions — and  suppression  is 
the  supreme  crime  of  the  American  against 
himself. 

Life  in  America  today — especially  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  in  the  mountain  districts 
such  as  the  locale  of  "Hell-Bent  fer  Heaven" 
— is  as  unhealthy  and  as  perverse  as  life  in 
Rome  under  the  reign  of  the  imperial  debau- 
chees. The  difference  lies  in  the  manifesta- 
tion only — the  difference  between  puritan 
perversity  and  pagan  perversity.  The  for- 
mer's perversity  takes  the  form  of  a  venomous 
hatred  of  joy  except  when  expressed  under 
"religious"  symbols ;  the  latter's  perversity  ran 
to  open  licentiousness. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  Rufe  Pryor  under 
pagan  Rome.  It  was  too  frank  in  its  rot- 
tenness  to   permit  of   such   a   freak.      But   in 


America — where  the  hypocritical  neurotic  is 
not  unknown  in  various  sections — Rufe  Pryor 
in  some  degree  or  other  rules  the  roost. 

In  "Rain,"  written  by  an  Englishman,  we 
have  an  entirely  different  type  of  the  religious- 
amorous  neurotic.  In  that  very  great  play 
we  are  on  the  sills  of  the  serious  psychological 
problem  involved  which  is  jazzed — somewhat 
— in  "Hell-Bent  fer  Heaven." 

In  the  central  character  in  "Rain" — which 
is  not  Sadie  Thompson,  but  the  missionary 
clergyman — we  look  with  naked  eyes  into  the 
very  depths  of  a  human  soul.  We  see  the 
very  point  at  which  sex  and  the  evangelical 
furor  to  convert  the  "fallen  woman"  meet. 
And  we  do  not  laugh.  This  man  inspires 
our  sympathy.  He  is  not  a  hypocrite,  a 
blatherskite  or  a  camp-meeting  sadist.  He 
presents  the  tragic  spectacle  of  you  and  me 
swept  away  in  the  flood  of  a  natural  instinct 
at  the  very  moment  in  which  the  will  believes 
it  has  triumphed. 

Is  this  Savonarola  of  the  South  Seas, 
vamped  by  a  harlot  in  the  very  act  of  "saving 
her  soul,"  a  neurotic?  No.  He  is  a  great 
Freudian  study  in  normal  human  nature.  He 
is  deceived  by  the  very  religious  heat  and 
exaltation  of  his  nature. 

{Continued  on  page  66) 


Augustin  Duncan  in  his  remarkable  char- 
acterization of  David  in  "Hell-Bent  fer 
Heaven."     From  a  sketch  by  Alonzo  Klaw 
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Bronze  Table  Ornaments  that  Suggest  the  Garden 

Groups  of  Figures  that  Can  Be  Arranged  for  Large  or  Small    Tables  to   Use 
as  Fountains  and  Electric  Light  Fixtures 


Above,  the  statuettes  are  grouped  for  a 

banquet  table  arranged  to  be  used  as  a 

fountain    with    flowers    in   the    pool   and 

garlands    connecting    the   figures 


Figures  closely  grouped  for  smaller  table 

effect  and  all   the  little  dancers   bearing 

electric  light  fixtures 


These  table  figures  of  such  varying  beauty 
were  designed  by  Willard  Paddock  with  an 
idea  that  they  would  be  equally  appropriate 
as  standards  for  electric  light  or  as  a  basis 
for   small   fountain   display 


Above  is  a  single 
figure  arranged  for 
a  small  table.  Wa- 
ter lilies  are  in  the 
pool  and  two  tiny 
water  babies  are 
placed  on  the  ped- 
estal 


An  arrangement  of 
the  bronze  figures 
including  the  two 
water  babies  in  an 
especially  interest- 
ing grouping  ap- 
propriate for  the 
central  lighting  of 
a  table  at  the  left 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Imagination  and  Forbearance  in  Remodeling  Houses 

The   Delightful  Making  of  Tower  Close,   Snowshill,   Gloucestershire 
By  ROGER  WEARNE  RAMSDELL 


IMAGINATION,  in  connection 
with  remodeling,  might  be  de- 
fined as  the  gift  of  seeing  things 
as  they  .are  not,  but  as  they  might 
be.  It  is  the  power  of  visualizing 
latent  possibilities,  the  knack  of 
discerning  how  future  charm  and  interest 
can  be  created  out  of  present  unpromising 
conditions,  the  ability  to  build  up  an  ideal  as 
a  goal  toward  the  attainment  of  which  to 
direct  concrete  constructive  efforts. 

No  quality  can  be  more  valuable  than  im- 
agination, either  to  the  architect  or  to  the 
client  and  prospective  occupant  of  a  dwelling 
that  is  about  to  be  contrived  by  a  process  of 
remodeling  from  an  already  existing  struc- 
ture. Not  even  an  unlimited  pocketbook — 
useful  and  rare  as  that  commodity  is — can 
take  the  place  of  imagination.  At  the  same 
time,  the  less  ample  the  means  available  for 
the  undertaking,  the  more  indispensable  does 
imagination  become.  Time  and  again  will  it 
enable  one  to  turn  defects  into  merits,  or  to 
discern  in  what  already  exists  certain  intrinsic 
though  hidden  excellences.  Again,  it  often 
points  the  way  to  making  the  best  of  what 
there  is  actually  at  hand  with  a  minimum  of 
change  and,  usually,  with  a  minimum  of 
expense. 

Along  with  imagination,  however,  when 
remodeling  is  to  be  done,  there  must  be  a 
willingness  sometimes  to  surrender  precon- 
ceived preferences  and  to  adapt,  up  to  a  rea- 
sonable   extent,    one's    notions    and    methods, 


indeed  certain  minor  habits  of  living  if  need 
be,  to  conditions  that  are  too  fundamental  to 
admit  readily  of  alteration.  An  old  house  is 
often  very  much  like  an  old  dog — you  can't 
teach  it  new  tricks.  In  the  course  of  years 
it  acquires  a  sort  of  fixity  of  character,  its  dis- 
position is  less  flexible  than  the  disposition  of 
a  new  structure,  and  you  cannot  embark  upon 
a  series  of  drastic  reconstructions  without 
impairing,  or  even  wholly  destroying,  the 
subtle  quality  of  charm  that  time  in  large 
measure  has  helped  to  create. 

If  you  take  an  old  house  for  your  home, 
you  must  woo  its  genius,  you  must  study  its 
ways  and  moods,  you  must  deal  tenderly  with 
it,  so  considering  its  every  little  idiosyncrasy 
that  whatever  changes  you  are  obliged  to 
make  may  sit  becomingly  upon  it.  You  must 
be  willing  to  accept  its  limitations  and  shape 
yourself  to  its  peculiarities  so  far  as  you  rea- 
sonably can.  You  must  treat  it  as  you  would 
a  friend,  not  with  an  unyielding  selfishness 
that  invariably  exacts  its  own  way,  but  with 
a  ready  spirit  of  give  and  take.  And  be  not 
more  niggardly  in  the  giving  than  you  are 
insistent  in  the  taking.  By  such  conciliation 
you  will  win  infinitely  more  in  the  end  than 
you  could  by  trying  to  force  your  own  par- 
ticular preferences,  regardless  of  existing 
conditions. 

To  make  it  quite  clear  what  is  meant  by  a 
course  of  conciliation  in  dealing  with  old 
houses,  let  us  take  some  possible  instances. 
It  may  be  convenient,  but  it  is  not  essential, 


to  have  separate  access  to  every  room  from  a 
hall  or  passageway.  It  is  patently  better  to 
preserve  beauty  of  proportion  in  the  rooms  of 
an  old  house,  and  the  manifest  advantages 
and  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  abundant 
light,  than  it  is  to  cut  the  space  up  with  par- 
titions, making  what  was  beautiful  before 
into  a  veritable  rabbit  warren  of  passage- 
merely  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  commu- 
nication often  more  fancied  than  real.  It 
may  be  convenient,  but  it  is  not  essential,  to 
have  a  certain  arrangement  of  rooms,  or  a 
certain  number  of  rooms  devoted  to  several 
specific  purposes.  It  is  vastly  preferable  to 
combine  the  functions  of  several  rooms  in 
one,  having  fewer  but  better  rooms,  and  keep 
the  grace  of  pristine  character  by  letting 
things  alone  than  to  sacrifice  it  for  readjust- 
ments, that,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  are 
oftentimes  not  really  improvements.  It  may 
be  thought  convenient,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
essential,  to  change  any  form  of  original 
glazing  to  accord  with  present  usages  in  that 
respect.  Such  a  change  is  almost  invariably 
a  change  for  the  worse.  Nothing  so  com- 
pletely alters  the  aspect  of  a  structure,  and 
nothing  can  so  quickly  ruin  or  destroy  its 
character. 

One  might  readily  go  on  adding  to  the  list 
of  things  not  to  be  done,  but  the  foregoing 
examples  will  serve  to  show  the  kind  of  thing 
in  dealing  with  which  the  wise  will  refrain 
from  being  set  in  their  ways  and  will  rather 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


Toner  Close,  the  16th   Century  stone  cottage  which  has  been  converted  into  a  comfortable  modern  dwelling 


Al'lUL,  1924 
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The  old  stone  wall  at  Toiver  Close  which  leads  up  to  the  quaintly 
planted  terrace  garden 


Entrance  to  the  dining-room  at  Tower  Close,  showing   the   fine   old 
door  with  wrought-iron  hinges 


*        • 
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i         •  The  little  great  hall  at  Tower  Close  with  the  ancient  beamed  ceiling 

and  curious  double  windows 


Living-Room  of  Tower  Close  with  high   mantel  shelf  and  solid  oak 
lintel  over  the  door 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Contemporary  Reminiscences 

Willa  Gather,  Zoe  Akins,  Theodore  Dreiser  and  others 
By  BURTON  RASCOE 


I  MET  Miss  Willa  Cather  for 
the  first  time  a  few  weeks  ago. 
She  had  recently  returned  to 
New  York  after  nearly  a  year's 
residence  in  France,  during 
which  time  she  had  written  that 
beautiful  little  masterpiece,  "A  Lost  Lady." 
At  an  evening  with  Ernest  Boyd,  Thomas 
Beer  had  told  me  that  he  was  having  Miss 
Cather  to  lunch  on  a  Tuesday  and  invited 
me  to  join  them.  I  suffered  some  delay  in 
getting  away  from  the  house,  and  Beer  and 
Miss  Cather  were  waiting  for  me  on  the 
much  too  prominently  placed  settle  at  the 
Crillon,  which  faces  the  dining-room  doorway 
— a  restaurant  appointment  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  throwing  you  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  person  you  are  seeking,  but  hav- 
ing the  disadvantage  of  forcing  the  person 
who  has  to  wait  to  remain  on  display  like  an 
object  in  a  shop-window. 

My  tardiness  ruffled  the  composure  I  had 
been  at  some  pains  in  attaining  at  the  prospect 
of  meeting  the  woman  whom  I  consider  to  be 
the  finest  artist  of  her  sex  now  writing  in 
English.  I  was  not  put  any  the  more  readily 
at  my  ease  by  my  discovery  that  she  was 
amazingly  unlike  my  conception  of  her  as  a 
personality.  I  had  somehow  expected  her  to 
be  wistful — though  if  I  had  troubled  to  recall 
her  biography  I  should  have  known  that  no 
woman  could  have  once  been  a  telegraph  edi- 
tor of  a  daily  newspaper  and  later  managing 
editor  of  a  magazine  and  still  be  wistful  pre- 
cisely. Miss  Cather  is  quite  the  reverse  of 
that;  she  is  alert,  alive,  quick-witted,  vigor- 
ous-minded and  assertive,  not  at  all  dreamy, 
preoccupied,  self-isolated  or  diffident. 

I  believe  the  first  thing  I  noticed  about  her 
was  the  forceful  masculinity  of  her  hands ; 
they  are  strong  hands  without  the  so-called 
artist  taper — which,  by  the  way,  I  have  ob- 
served very  few  artists  possess. 

Her  features  are  bluntly  decisive  in  line; 
her  eyes  are  pale  blue  and  set  wide  apart,  with 
eyebrows  high  enough  to  give  her  ordinarily  a 
look  of  challenge  and  appraisal ;  her  mouth  is 
ample,  with  full,  flexible  lips  whose  move- 
ments are  a9  expressive  an  accompaniment  of 
her  speech  as  are  the  gestures  of  a  Latin;  and 
her  nose  is  a  nose,  not  a  tracery. 

All  the  pictures  I  have  seen  of  her  amount 
almost  to  libels,  for  they  portray  a  faintly 
sullen  expression  about  her  mouth,  and  such 
an  expression  she  is  not  guilty  of,  I  believe, 
ever.  Hers  is  a  mouth  capable  of  sternness, 
severity,  stubbornness,  perhaps,  but  not  sullen- 
ness.  I  like  the  way  she  sits,  relaxed  without 
slumping,  free,  easy,  assured,  without  tension. 
She  wears  her  hair  parted  slightly  to  the  right 
of  the  middle  and  drawn  up  in  a  loose  knot 
in  the  back.  She  has  the  extraordinary  cour- 
age to  wear  at  the  same  time  salmon  and 
green,  and  she  does  it  with  complete  success. 
I  can  now  very  easily  imagine  that  she  has 
sat  for  Leon  Bakst's  most  successful  portrait ; 
whereas  I  had  wondered  why  the  women  of 
Omaha  had  chosen  that  artistic  Tartar  bar- 
barian, of  all  painters,  for  the  honor  of  doing 
her  likeness  as  a  memorial  to  her  as 
Nebraska's  eminent  novelist,  there  is  probably 
no  portraitist  who  would  be  more  understand- 
ing and  appreciative  of  the  strength  and 
subtleties  of  her  character  and  handsomeness. 

I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  her  expatiate 
with  the  keenest  admiration  upon  the  char- 
acter   and    personality    of    a    woman    who    is 


pretty  much  her  own  direct  opposite — Ellen 
Terry,  a  talented,  capricious,  intensely  femi- 
nine woman  who  has  pirouetted  gracefully 
and  radiantly  over  the  surfaces  of  life,  learn- 
ing nothing  of  its  sordidness  apparently  (if 
we  are  to  judge  from  her  memoirs)  which  she 
might  not  have  learned  as  a  charming,  imita- 
tive, ingenuous  child  in  the  nursery. 

Histrionism  and  mimicry,  playing  at  life 
and  finding  it  enchantingly  colorful,  an  escape 
into  an  imaginative  world  where  drabness 
and  time-serving  are  forgotten  in  the  illusion 
of  adventure — these  are  the  things  which  at- 
tract Miss  Cather  to  the  singers  and  actresses 
who  figure  so  prominently  in  her  stories.  And 
because  she  has  emotional  understanding  as 
well  as  intelligence,  sympathy  as  well  as  in- 
sight, her  storie9  have  warmth  and  poetry  in 
them.  They  touch  both  the  heart  and  the 
intellect.  Mrs.  Forrester,  the  heroine  of 
"A  Lost  Lady,"  is  one  of  the  few  women  in 
fiction,  whose  author  has  endeavored  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  a  heroine  who  is  irresistible, 
and  whom  you  know,  you  feel  to  be  charming, 
radiant,  attractive  and  beautiful — not  through 
any  description  but  because  of  the  effect,  care- 
fully observed,  that  she  is  depicted  as  having 
upon  men.  Miss  Cather  knows  her  deco- 
rative women  of  electric  energy  and  she 
knows  the  other  sorts,  too. 

Her  conversation  is  staccato;  she  chops  her 
spoken  sentences  out  incisively,  in  short,  neat 
links.  In  this  respect  she  reminds  me  some- 
what of  that  other  dynamo  of  creative  zeal, 
Miss  Amy  Lowell.  It  is  impossible  to  regis- 
ter and  recall  as  a  continued  or  amplified  dis- 
course any  topic  she  touches  on,  because  she 
disposes  of  any  topic  that  interests  her  with 
expedition  and  economy  of  words.  One  re- 
members only  the  high  points — "One  of  those 
women  with  round  chins.  Women  with 
round  chins  have  terrible  tempers.  .  .  . 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett  was  too  much  cuddled  by 
her  family.  They'd  have  kept  her  in  cotton- 
wool and  smothered  her  if  they'd  had  en- 
tirely their  own  way  about  it.  She  was  a 
very  uneven  writer.  A  good  portion  of  her 
work  is  not  worth  preserving.  The  rest,  a 
small  balance — enough  to  make  two  volumes 
— is  important.  She  was-  a  voice.  She  spoke 
for  a  slight  but  influential  section  of  the 
American  people.  She  was  clearly  a  voice, 
an  authentic  voice.  .  .  .  Suzanne  Lenglen 
plays  perfect  tennis,  entirely  on  her  nerves, 
not  on  beef  and  muscle.  She  has  no  Ameri- 
can conception  of  sportsmanship:  she  goes  in 
simply  to  win  and  if  she  loses  her  confidence 
in  herself  for  a  moment  before  a  match,  she 
goes  into  hysterics  and  refuses  to  play.  She  is 
a  superb  player,  though,  when  she  has  control 
of  herself.  .   .  .,"  etc. 

Miss  Cather  i9  interested  in  good  food ;  she 
is  proud  of  her  cook;  she  walks  a  great  deal 
for  the  exercise;  she  is  fascinated  by  the 
spectacle  of  life;  she  is  a  capable  business 
woman,  or  at  least  give9  the  impression  of  so 
being;  and  she  is  without  sentimentality, 
prudery,  or  false  values  of  any  sort.  She  uses 
such  good,  sanguine  words  as  "muttonhead," 
"cub,"  "scamp,"  and  "ninny"  with  delightful 
colloquial  effectiveness.  She  provokes  in  me 
the  belief  that  she  early  formed  a  just  and 
reasonable  estimate  of  her  gifts  and  decided  to 
cultivate  them  pretty  much  to  the  exclusion 
of  everything  else.  She  was,  I  believe,  intelli- 
gently aware  of  her  genius  and  had  the  will 
to  bring  it  to  fruition.     On  the  strength  of 


the  work  she  has  already  accomplished  I  think 
that  she  is  more  secure  to  posterity  than  Mrs. 
Edith  Wharton,  whose  great  lack  as  a  writer 
is  that  of  human  warmth. 

The  greatest  money-maker  ever  written  for 
the  stage  is  Miss  Anne  Nichols's  "Abie's  Irish 
Rose."  It  has  already  surpassed  the  record 
of  "Ben  Hur"  and  all  the  standbys  of  the 
theatre  in  actual  gross  receipts.  Its  tre- 
mendously long  run  in  New  York  shows  no 
signs  of  falling  off;  road  companies  sent  out 
in  every  direction  are  playing  eight  and  nine 
weeks  in  towns  ordinarily  considered  one- 
night  stands;  the  box-office  takings  in  Chi- 
cago, Cleveland,  Toledo,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Detroit  are  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
the  theatre  in  those  cities;  and  everywhere  the 
critics  have  united  to  damn  the  play  as  fright- 
ful hokum  without  any  effect  upon  the  play's 
popularity. 

Miss  Zoe  Akins,  the  author  of  "Papa," 
"Daddy's  Gone  A-Hunting,"  "Declasse,"  and 
other  notable  plays  of  recent  seasons,  is  the 
first  one  I  have  heard  speak  a  good  and  in- 
telligent word  for  Miss  Nichols's  comedy. 
She  was  at  dinner  the  other  night  at  T.  R. 
Smith's,  former  editor  of  The  Century. 
Theodore  Dreiser,  Carl  Van  Vechten,  Ernest 
Boyd  and  I  were  the  other  dinner  guests; 
Orrick  Johns  and  his  wife,  Thomas  Beer,  and 
Louis  Sherwin  came  up  later.  Miss  Akins  had 
been  to  see  the  play  the  night  before,  and  was 
enthusiastic  about  it.  It  is,  she  said,  the  best 
constructed  play  she  has  ever  witnessed ;  it 
possesses  marvelous  unction;  and  it  reminded f  * 
her  "a  great  deal  of  Shakespeare  and  a  great 
deal  of  Moliere."  Her  favorite  play  among 
her  own  works  i9  "Papa,"  and  Miss  Akins  is 
not  burdened  with  false  modesty;  but,  she 
said — and  this  is  a  test  of  the  sincerity  of  her 
admiration — "Anne  Nichols  has  achieved  in 
her  second  act  something  I  tried  to  do  and 
failed  in  the  second  act  of  'Papa.'  The 
play  is  full  of  what  are  called  'gag  lines'  in 
the  profession,  but  they  are  of  the  same  order 
as  the  gag  lines  in  a  Shakespearean  comedy. 
I  do  not  say  that  Miss  Nichols  has  written 
the  poetry  you  will  find  in  Shakespeare  or 
that  she  has  sounded  the  depths  of  human 
emotions  in  Shakespearean  fashion.  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  But  the  way  she  has  contrived 
comic  situations  to  follow  one  upon  another 
and  developed  emotional  conflicts  in  rapid 
succession  is  in  the  finest  tradition  of  the 
comic  theatre."  So  deeply  was  Miss  Aikins 
impressed  by  the  play  that  she  was  able  to 
quote  line  after  line  from  it  and  run  through 
a  technical  analysis  of  it  so  appreciatively  and 
shrewdly  that  all  of  us  were  inspired  to  order 
seats    for    the    show    the    following    morning. 

The  conversation  turned  from  "Abie's  Irish 
Rose"  to  "Fata  Morgana,"  a  play  translated 
from  the  Hungarian  of  Ernst  Vajda  and  pro- 
duced by  the  Theatre  Guild  with  a  cast  which 
is  in  all  ways  perfect.  Van  Vechten  said  that 
to  his  notion  it  is  the  finest  play  ever  pro- 
duced by  the  Guild  and  this  led  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  probable  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
psychology  of  the  play.  I  advanced,  and 
Dreiser  acceded  to,  the  theory  that,  granting 
the  strength  of  the  romantic  illusions  the  boy 
is  postulated  as  having,  he  would  most  likely 
not  have  fallen  victim  of  the  woman's  designs, 
however  cleverly  she  simulated  romantic  love  f  i 
for  the  youth;  that  if  she  had  gone  about  the 
seduction  in  frank  cynicism  he  might  have 
{Continued  on  page  57) 
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Garden  Furniture  of  Individuality  and  Grace 

Designed  by  Marie  Zimmerman,   a  Famous  American    Craftsman 
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This  exceptionally  beautiful  garden  furni- 
ture, designed  and  executed  by  Marie  Zim 
merman,  has  a  personality  quite  unlike  that 
of  any  other  garden  furniture  made  in  this 
country.  In  the  first  place,  the  wood  is 
carefully  selected  for  its  durability  and 
beauty  of  grain  and  then  the  ironuork  is 
added  not  merely  as  an  ornament,  but  as 
ajt  actual  part  of  the  furniture  design.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  very 
effective  gate  shown  at  the  right,  ivhere 
only  the  lintel  and  the  posts  are  of  oak  and 
the  entire  body  of  the  gate  and  the  arch 
which  holds  the  lanterns  are  of  wrought 
iron.  A  design  of  trailing  leaves  is  used 
for  the  ironwork  and  although  the  gate  is 
quite  substantial,  the  effect  is  delicate  and 
graceful.  Even  the  corner  seat  shown  in 
the  right  of  the  picture  is  supported  on 
iron  scrolls  and  the  entire  pedestal  of  the 
table  is  of  iron 


At  the  left  is  shown  a  group 
of  Miss  Zimmerman's  gar- 
den furniture  designed  for 
a  porch.  It  is  of  oak  and 
wrought  iron  and  added 
beauty  is  given  to  this  group 
by  the  little  tvall  fountain 
just  above  and  back  of  the 
table.  The  basin  of  the 
fountain  is  here  filled  with 
vines,  but  it  may  be  left  for 
a  shallow  pool  of  water 
where  the  birds  will  come 
to  drink  and  bathe.  A 
metal  flower  holder  is  shown 
at  the  left  of  this  group, 
and  this  also  may  be  left 
for  a  bird  bath  with  just 
a  few  floivers  and  vines 
trailing  at  the  side.  This 
furniture  is  substantial,  not 
affected  by  ivind  or  weather 
and  has  a  charm  and  dignity 
not  easily  found  in  furnish- 
ings that  can  endure  both 
sunlight  and  storm 
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Oliver  Herford:  Poet,  Wit,  Caricaturist 

A  Rare  Personality,    Tender  and  Ironic  Draughtsman 
By  CARLO  DE  FORNARO 


'■ 


ONCE  upon  a  time,  on  the  day 
of  his  birth,  three  muses  gath- 
ered round  Oliver's  cradle,  the 
muse  of  painting,  of  poetry  and 
comedy ;  later  there  entered 
through  the  chimney  a  winged 
fairy  with  a  silver  mirror  in  her  hand.  The 
child  looked  into  it,  wriggled  his  tiny  legs, 
clapped  his  hands  and  laughed ;  the  mirror 
showed  the  world  topsy  turvy.  This  rare 
and  odd  fantasy  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  Herford's  humor,  of  his 
eccentric  outlook  on  life,  of  his  quick,  pro- 
found wit,  his  great  versatility,  the  fanciful 
thread  which  runs  through  his  behavior  and 
presents  him  as  the  most  unique  personality 
in  the  world  of  arts,  letters  and  the  stage. 

We  have  seldom  known  a  more  gentle, 
modest,  generous,  loyal  personality  and  none 
who   could    destroy   with    a   trenchant,    witty 
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Friendly    caricature   of   Fomaro   as   a   young 
wan    by    Oliver    Herford 

phrase  '"'  word,  sheer  pomposity,  boredom, 
platitude  and  asininity  ;  none  who  has  written 
finer  and  profounder  satire  under  the  guise 
of  nonsense.  Innumerable  orators,  lecturers, 
campaigners  and  even  presidents  have  re- 
peated the  jokes  of  professional  funny  men. 
President  Lincoln  entertained  some  'of  his 
cabinet  meetings  by  reading  extracts  from  the 
works  of  Petroleum  V.   Naseby. 

But  Woodrow  Wilson  was  the  first  presi- 
dent who  quoted  witty  sayings  while  mention- 
ing the  author's  name  in  public  speeches  dur- 
ing the  World  War.  And  Oliver  Herford's 
fame  Hew  from  lip  to  lip  across  oceans  and 
continents  around  the  dizzy  world. 

These  quotations  brought  the  retort  cour- 
teous by  Oliver  Herford,  who  dedicated  his 
little     volume     of     geography     "The     Giddy 


World,"  "to  Woodrow  Wilson,  with  all  his 
faults,  he  quotes  me  still,"  V.  C.  W.  A.,  which 
means  a  very  clever  wit  and  artist,  as  Wood- 
row  Wilson  always  prefaced  his  quotations. 

Friends  of  Herford  who  have  known  him 
for  the  whole  span  of  active  life  can  never 
remember  of  his  having  spoken  of  his  earlier 
life  or  even  about  his  student  days.  This 
unusual  reticence  may  be  due  to  his  extraor- 
dinary modesty,  but  quite  likely  also  to  a 
very  absent-minded  memory.  We  have  walked 
side  by  side  with  him  for  blocks,  discussing  the 
different  topics  of  the  day,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  he  would  stop  dead,  looking  around, 
worried  and  uneasy:  "Where,  Oh  where,  did 
I  leave  that  package  I  had  yesterday?" 

An  absent-minded  poet  cannot  be  blamed 
for  ignoring  his  distant  youth  when  the  prac- 
tical mortal  cannot  recollect  his  past  rein- 
carnations. 

But  it  is  known  that  Oliver  Herford  was 
born  in  England  and  brought  over  to  the 
United  States  when  a  mere  child.  His 
father  was  a  very  prominent  preacher  in  one 
of  the  famous  Eastern  colleges  near  Boston. 
The  Athens  of  America  taught  him  the 
A.  B.  C.  of  life,  but  later  he  went  to 
school  in  England  and  he  likewise  studied  in 
different  studios  in  Paris  as  well  as  in 
Germany. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Oliver  Herford 
is  the  first  and  most  original  caricaturist  in 
America;  he  was  the  first  to  draw  real 
caricatures,  not  comic  valentines  or  cartoons, 
but  the  art  which  is  the  quintessence  of  wit 
line. 

Time  after  time  have  I  noticed  his  won- 
derful caricatures  tacked  on  the  walls  of 
editorial  offices  or  carefully  preserved  in  art 
portfolios.  When  the  editors  were  asked 
why  they  didn't  publish  them,  they  inva- 
riably answered :  "They  are  too  clever  for  our 
readers,  they  would  not  understand  them." 
And  therefore  the  stupid  reader  never  had 
a  chance  to  pass  judgment  on  Herford's 
caricatures,  which  were  and  are  masterpieces 
of  their  kind. 

The  magazines  dared  not  publish  his  cari- 
catures, but  Herford  refused  to  draw  for 
the  newspapers,  for  he  guessed  intui- 
tively that  his  subtle  wit  and  sophis- 
ticated line  would  be  as  caviare  to 
the  general  public,  ever  so  eager  to 
turn  over  to  the  pages  of  the  comic 
sections. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury the  Players  Club  was  famous 
for  its  distinguished  membership  of  ac- 
tors as  well  as  artists  and  authors. 
When  the  actors  were  busy  evenings  on 
the  stage,  the  painters  and  authors  had 
the  club  rooms  to  themselves;  which 
fact  made  a  wag  remark  that  the 
charming  feature  of  the  Players  Club 
was  that  there  were  so  few  actors 
around. 

One  evening  as  usual  several  painters 
had  gathered  round  the  tables  linger- 
ing over  their  demi-tasse  in  the  main 
dining-room.  Childe  Hassam  was 
there  and  Alden  Weir,  Edward  Sim- 
mons, Willard  Metcalf,  Robert  Reid 
and  Kenyon  Cox.  Oliver  Herford  and 
the  writer  were  sitting  at  a  table  near 
them,  smoking,  when  suddenly  the 
snow  white  table  cloth  tempted  them 
to  draw  some  caricatures  of  the  above- 


Oliver    Herford,    editor    and   writer 

mentioned  artists,  who  at  that  time  were  in 
the  public  eye  for  having  seceded  from  the 
National  Academy  and  created  an  organiza- 
tion which  exhibited  separately  and  in  de- 
fiance and  in  challenge  of  the  old  fogies. 

Oliver  Herford  drew  an  extraordinarily 
clever  caricature  of  Robert  Reid,  who  soon 
came  over  to  look  it  over  and  encouraged 
him  to  blacken  the  table  cloth  with  a  like- 
ness of  Herford.  The  other  painters  joined 
in  the  tourney  and  soon  the  table  cloth,  all 
the  napkins,  the  menus,  the  checks,  envelopes, 
were  covered  with  sketches  in  pencil  and  ink 
and  burnt  matches.  After  a  while  the 
major  domo  entered  the  dining-room,  with 
half-a-dozen  pads  of  paper  which  were  hastily 
distributed  to  the  artists,  begging  them  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  to  spare  the  precious  club 
linen. 

For  a  couple  of  hours  the  painters  worked 
furiously,   others  joined    them,    among  which 
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The  little  Persian  kitten  that  Oliver  Herford  has  drawn 
often,  so  kindly  and  so  wittily.  From  the  "Rubaiyat  of 
a  Persian  Kitten."      Courtesy    of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
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Remington,  several  sculptors,  illustrators  and 
cartoonists  and  when  the  actors  returned 
i#  Mom  their  shows,  they  were  forced  to  pose 
•  the  now  frenzied  caricaturists.  It  was 
a  real  hacchanalia,  an  orgy  of  caricature.  The 
tables,  the  floors  were  littered  with  hundreds 
of  sketches,  but  Oliver  Herford  took  the 
prize  as  the   arch   caricaturist. 

A  most  talented  painter  of  a  past  decade, 
.and  member  of  a  brilliant  New  York  Club, 
was  also  famed  as  a  raconteur  and  bril- 
liant talker.  Night  after  night  he  seemed 
to  be  able  to  monopolize  the  conversation  and 
keep  everybody  spellbound.  But,  alas,  even 
the  most  dazzling  conversation  palls  if  re- 
peated too  often.  After  a  while  the  once 
patient  listeners  sneaked  away  into  the  read- 
ing room  when  they  heard  the  artist's  voice 
in  the  lobby. 

One  night  Herford  tacked  up  a  sign  on 
the  large  column  leading  upstairs.  It  read : 
"Exit  in  case  of  Blank." 

At  a  dinner  party  Whistler  once  said 
something  unusually  clever  in  the  presence 
of  Oscar  Wilde  who  remarked :  "James,  1 
wish  I  had  said  that."  And  Whistler  re- 
torted: "You  will,  Oscar,  you  will."  Like- 
wise many  an  amusing  repartee  of  Herford 
went  the  rounds  of  the  Players  Club,  later  it 
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A   five   minutes'  sketch   of   Robert  Reid  by 
Oliver  Herford 

lost  its  identity  and  was  repeated  according 
to  the  imagination  or  the  integrity  of  the 
raconteur.  Often  a  man  not  known  for 
his  wit  would  try  a  joke  on  his  club  fellows 
by  making  Oliver  Herford  responsible  for 
it,  being  certain  then  that  he  would  get  a 
laugh.  At  times  a  witty  saying  takes  to 
strange  and  unaccountable  wanderings.  Years 
ago  President  Porflrio  Diaz  of  Mexico  was 
famed  all  over  the  republic  as  the  wittiest 
man  in  Mexico.  Every  week  or  so  Mexi- 
cans as  well   as  American   residents  repeated 


the  first  magistrate's  clever  repartee  at  the 
clubs,  theatres  and  private  dinners.  Imagine 
my  amazement  when  I  heard  a  gentleman  at 
the  Jockey  Club  relate  a  story  which  I  had 
heard  years  before  as  coming  from  the  lips 
of  Oliver  Herford,  but  now  supposed  to  have 
dropped  from  the  august  lips  of  Don  Porflrio 
Diaz.  I  protested,  but  the  raconteur  shrugged 
his  shoulders:  "It  may  be  that  Herford  said 
it,  but  he  is  unknown  in  Mexico;  whereas 
Don  Porflrio  Diaz  always  gets  an  apprecia- 
tive audience." 

A  priggish  author  once  remarked  to  Oliver 
Herford:  "I  am  very  careful  about  my 
style.      Sometimes    I    work   weeks   and   weeks 


Queen    Victoria    at    her    simplest, 
by   Oliver   Herford 


to  polish  a  single  phrase."  Oliver  Herford 
looked  at  him  with  that  blank,  innocent  look 
of  his:  "O,  yes;  I  am  the  same  way;  I  work 
sometimes  for  days  and  days  polishing  a  single 
word."  A  powerful  cartoon  was  once  pub- 
lished in  Life  representing  a  huge  insect, 
whose  legs  crawled  all  over,  reaching  for 
Albany  and  even  the  White  House.  The 
caricature  of  the  head  was  an  excellent  like- 
ness of  William  Randolph  Hearst  and  its 
tentacles  had  the  names  of  all 
the  newspapers  owned  by  him. 
Some  time  after  the  publication 
of  this  cartoon  one  of  the 
editors  of  Hearst's  magazines 
made  a  tentative  offer  for  work 
or  contract  to  Herford,  who 
received  the  news  while  he  was 
absent  in  Lakewood.  He  sent 
back  an  answer  to  his  wife  in 
a  telegram:  "Absolutely  refuse 
offer  unless  Mr.  Hearst  is 
ready  to  invite  self  destruc- 
tion." 

The  editor  did  not  answer, 
but  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  a  more  up-to-date 
manner  of  toying  with  popu- 
larity. Oliver  Herford's  viru- 
lent cartoons  printed  in  Mr. 
Hearst's  own  magazines  would 
assuredly  create  a  novel  thrill 
and  might  bring  about  its  own 
reward  in  the  shape  of  real 
popularity. 

Years  ago  Davenport's  pow- 
erful cartoons  of  Mark  Hanna 
succeeded  in  making  him  one 
of  the  most  famous  political 
personalities  in  America  and 
the  year  of  his  death  he  was 
even  spoken  of  as  an  eventual 
presidential  candidate.  Exag- 
geration of  any  sort,  be  it  in 
the  shape  of  a  cartoon  or 
articles,  attacking  a  personality 
violently    or    praising    it    in    a 


fulsome  manner,  brings 
its  own  reaction  by  boring 
the  readers  or  exciting 
their  sporting  spirit  of 
fair  play. 

Aristides  the  Just  one 
day  asked  an  Athenian 
why  he  voted  for  his  os- 
ism ;  he  was  curious 
to  know  if  he  had  done 
the  man  some  personal 
harm  or  a  political  injus- 
ice.  "No,"  said  the  man, 
"I  have  nothing  against 
Aristides,  I  don't  even 
know  him,  but  I  am  tired 
to  hear  him  always  called 
the  Just." 

Herford's  activities  are 
not  confined  to  writing 
verses,  drawing  carica- 
tures or  ut- 
tering witty- 
repartee;  he 
wrote  the  li- 
As  Oliver  Herford  sees  Dante  brettOS  for 
several  suc- 
cessful musical  comedies  and  comic  operas, 
adapted  comedies  from  foreign  sources  and 
wrote  some  from  original  inspiration.  If 
musical  comedy  or  comic  opera  in  America 
was  not  in  the  keeping  of  the  lowest  of  the 
lowbrows,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Herford's 
reputation  would  equal  that  of  the  librettist 
of  the  Mikado.  There  are  in  the  collection 
of  his  published  works  at  least  twenty  books, 
mostly  in  verse  with  his  own  delicate,  fan- 
tastic illustrations,  but  only  one  work  in  prose. 
We  hear  that  an  English  publisher  plans 
to  issue  a  uniform,  complete  edition  of  all  of 
Herford's  books.  But  Herford  is  not  in  love 
with  publishers.  He  related  how  after  hear- 
ing that  one  of  his  books  had  sold  out  its  edi- 
tion he  received  a  letter  from  the  publishers  in- 
forming him  that  he  owed  them  $350.  We 
trust  this  is  only  one  of  the  caricatures  of 
speech  of  Mr.  Herford. 
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friendly  caricature  of  Oliver  Herford  by 
Carlo  de  Fornaro 
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The  Royal  Cambodian  Ballet 

It  Has  Its  Premiere  in  America  in  Arts  &  Decoration 
By  ARTHUR  MOSS 


H 


MERICAN  theatregoers, 
with  the  exception  of  a 
handful  of  expatriates 
domiciled  in  Paris,  are  as 
yet  unacquainted  with  the 
dancing      of      the      Cam- 


long  and  rigorous  course  of  training  from 
which  a  few  are  eventually  graduated  into  the 
corps  du  ballet.  And  every  year,  those  who 
have  enjoyed  a  few  years  as  ballerini  drop  out 
and  become  instructors  to  the  neophytes. 
There  is  no  star  system  to  hamper  the  Cam- 


bodians. In  America  the  bal- 
let means  the  old-fashioned 
Taglioni  toe  -  dancing,  still 
kept  alive  by  Anna  Pavlowa ; 
the  Adolf  Bolm  pantomimi- 
cry,  an  offshoot  of  the  Rus- 
sian invasion  of  1916;  or  the 
more  recent  experimentalism, 
of  which  a  mediocre  example 
was  given  to  New  York  by 
the  Swedes.  (This  latest  de- 
velopment is  best  exemplified 
in  the  recent  work  of  Diaghi- 
lew's  group  in  Paris.)  How- 
ever, the  Cambodian  school  of 
dancing  differs  entirely  from 
anything  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed.  In  tech- 
nique, presentation,  and  cos- 
tuming, it  represents  the  most 
extreme  and  rigid  conven- 
tionalism   and    traditionalism. 

The  Royal  Cambodian 
Ballet  is  a  state  institution 
with  a  history  and  traditions 
of  many  centuries.  It  is  a 
compact,  state-supported,  self- 
contained  organization  with 
all  of  its  members  subject  to 
the  strictest  discipline,  all  of 
which  insures  exceptional 
smoothness  of   production. 

Every  year  a  number  of 
young  girls  are  selected  for 
instruction   and  enter  upon   a 


bpdians,    everything    being    sacrificed    to    the 
attainment  of  perfect  teamwork. 

The  dances  of  the  Cambodians  are  replete 
with  ritualism  and  symbolism,  a  great  deal  of 
which    is   obviously    beyond    the   ken   of   occi- 
dental   audiences.      Their    technique   demands 
great  flexibility  and  muscular 
control  not  merely  of  the  legs, 
but  of  the  feet,  trunk,  hands, 
and     toes.       The     faces     are 
trained     to     present    the     im- 
mobility of  death  masques. 

The  costumes  of  the  danc- 
ers are  closely  akin  to  those 
of  the  Siamese.  They  arc 
gorgeous  historical  or  sym- 
bolical designs  made  of  ex- 
quisite colored  silks,  and  gold 
and  silver  cloth.  Over  a 
maillot  of  rose  or  blue  is 
draped  a  sampot  of  silk  em- 
broidered with  flowers  in  gold 
thread.  This  sampot  is  some- 
what like  the  Javanese  sarang 
but  after  being  draped  it  is 
sewed  in  the  middle,  forming 
loose  trousers.  From  one 
shoulder  is  draped  a  scarf  of 
pale  green  or  yellow  em- 
broidered with  disks  of  gold, 
silver,  and  pearls. 

Some  of  the  costumes  call 
for  epaulettes  which  curve 
upward  and  are  obviously 
modeled  after  Oriental  tem- 
ple architecture:  occasionally 
similar  forms  are  also  worn 
at   the   hips.      The   intricately 

These  two  photographs  by  Detaille,  Marseilles  jeweled     headdresses     vary     in 

Actors  from  Annam;  The  Mandarin,  the  Dragon,  and  the  Princess  as  they  f°rm-        Some  .  are     two.     feet 

appear  in  one  of  the  Annamite  plays  high  and  are  like  the  spires  of 


When   the  Royal  Cambodian   Dancer 


were  in   France  they  posed  for  this  picture 
Colonial  Exposition 


the  palace  of  Indo-China  at  the  Marseilles 
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the  great  temples  of  Angkor  Vat  in  Cambodia. 
The  chanters  wear  very  simple  costumes  con- 
^sisting  of  sarnpot  and  scarf.  The  musicians 
jrar  modernized  tunics  and  breeches,  pat- 
terned after  present-day  occidental  mili- 
tary garb,  but  made  from  beautiful  flowered 
silks. 

Each  ballet  tells  in  highly  conventionalized 
pantomime,  a  story  based  on  some  legend  of 
Cambodia,  or  heroic  exploits  of  the  ancient 
princes  and  warriors.  Each  part  has  its 
traditional  costume.  When  a  dancer  has  to 
portray  a  demon  or  animal,  a  representative 
masque  is  worn.  At  the  performances  at 
Paris  and  Marseilles,  the  Cambodian  ballet 
interpreted  two  native  legends,  both  of  which 
were  more  or  less  intelligible  to  the  European 
audiences,  despite  the  wealth  of  symbolism, 
tradition,  and  conventionalization  of  por- 
trayal. 

Throughout  the  entire  action  of  the  ballet, 
a  group  of  chanters  sit  at  one  side  of  the  stage 
and  in  high-pitched,  penetrating  voices  of 
curious  timbre  recount  in  measured  cadences 
the  story  that  is  being  enacted.  At  the  other 
side  of  the  stage,  an  orchestra  consisting  of 
xylophones,  pipes,  and  drums  of  different 
timbre  beaten  with  the  fingers,  plays  an  ac- 
companiment of  the  most  extraordinary  music 
I  have  ever  heard.  This  Cambodian  music, 
while  built  on  a  five-tone  scale,  is  closer  to  the 
occidental  than  is  any  other  Oriental  music. 
The  highly  developed  rhythms  and  syncopa- 
tions are  far  superior  though  somewhat  akin 


Photographs   by   Meurissc,   Paris 

Cambodian  dancers  ready  to  so  on  the  stage.     One  of  the  Orientals 
is  hidden  behind  a  grotesque  demon-masque 


to   the   best   of   our   exciting   American    jazz. 

Though  the  dancers  are  women,  all  of  the 
musicians  and  some  of  the  chanters  are  men. 
In  the  ballet,  the  women  portray  masculine 
and  animal  parts  as  well  as  feminine :  this  is 
unusual  in  the  East,  as  most  Oriental  peoples 
use  men  for  the  interpretation  of  all  parts. 
The  flexibility  and  precision  of  these  tiny,  ex- 
quisitely-formed dancers  is  something  to 
marvel  at.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
great  sculptor  Rodin  found  much  inspiration 
in  the  grace  of  these  dancers  from  the  Orient. 
At  the  Musee  Rodin  in  Paris,  I  saw  many 
sketches  of  them  that  the  master  had  made 
during  a  trip  to  Cambodia. 

In  the  Paris  and  Marseilles  productions,  a 
painted  backdrop  was  used,  though  as  a  rule 
the  Cambodians  work  without  any  stage  set- 
tings as  we  understand  the  term.  In  Cam- 
bodia, their  ballets  are  usually  presented  out- 
doors on  the  terraces  of  the  King's  Palace 
with  that  fantastically  beautiful  structure  it- 
self serving  as  a  background. 

Associated  with  the  Cambodians  at  Paris 
and  Marseilles  were  a  troupe  of  players  from 
Annam.  They  performed  a  traditional  Anna- 
mite  play.  Their  acting,  to  an  occidental, 
savors  much   of   the   high   conventionalization 


that  New  Yorkers 
witnessed  some  halt 
do/en  years  ago  at  the 
Booth  Theatre  when 
Toshi  Komori  per- 
formed traditional 
Japanese  dances.  Glit- 
teringly  costumed, 
about  twenty  Anna- 
mites  tiled  out  upon 
the  stage,  and  then  the 
three  principals  pro- 
ceeded to  enact  their 
r  o  1  e  s,  accompanied 
only  by  the  uninter- 
rupted clashing  of  a 
pair  of  cymbals. 

In  voice  and  intona- 
tion, the  Annamites 
are  closely  akin  to 
Chinese  actors.  (A 
noticeable  difference 
between  the  Annamites 

and  the  Chinese  is  that  the  former  use  women 
for  the  interpretation  of  feminine  parts.) 
Every  few  minutes  the  Annamites  ceased 
wailing,  and  headed  by  one  of  the  leaders  they 
single-filed  about  the  stage  following  some 
intricate  and  definite  plan  of   promenade. 

The  Annamite  performances  were  prac- 
tically incomprehensible  to  the  western  audi- 
ences and  were  interesting  chiefly  for  the 
gorgeousness  of  costuming.  The  designs  and 
forms  of  their  dresses  showed  very  definite 
Chinese  influence. 
They  wore  beautiful 
long  coats  and  trousers 
of  flowered  silk,  and 
carried  various  ac- 
cessories such  as  fans 
and  dyed  peacock 
feathers. 

After  both  perform- 
ances were  concluded, 
Cambodians  and  Anna- 
mites joined  forces  in 
a  glittering  stage  pro- 
cession headed  by 
bearers  who  held  aloft 
strikingly  beautiful 
banners. 

During  their  stay  in 
France,  the  Cam- 
bodians and  Annamites 
were  housed  in  bar- 
racks formerly  occu- 
pied by  French  regiments.  With  gorgeous 
native  draperies,  these  beauty-loving  Orientals 
completely  transformed  their  unlovely  tem- 
porary dwellings.  They  were  frequently  seen 
about  the  boulevards  of 
Paris  and  Marseilles, 
adding  a  gay  color  note 
which  has  been  sadly 
lacking  since  their 
departure. 

Probably  no  group 
of  Oriental  dancers 
has  ever  performed  in 
large  continental  cities 
with  so  little  change 
in  the  fundamental 
beauty  of  their  art. 
In  spite  of  all  inten- 
tions we  find  the 
Russian  Ballet  a  lit- 
tle Parisian  when 
playing  in  France,  a 
little  Americanized 
when  playing  in  New- 
York  ;  but  the  Cam- 
bodian dancers  seem 
as  remote  from  conti- 
nental ways  after  danc- 


Dancers    rehearsed   outsi 
barracks 

ing  in  both  Paris  and  Versailles  as  before 
leaving  their  native  land.  They  remain  Indo- 
Chinese,  in  gesture,  costumes,  expression  and 
with  also  the  curious '  physical  remoteness  in 
manner  and  expression  that  only  the  pure 
Orientalist  is  capable  of. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  dancing  so 
rich  in  symbol,  so  exquisite  in  art  development, 
should  not  have  reached  this  country.  And 
yet  one  wonders  if  these  lovely  little  Cam- 
bodian maidens  would  have  remained  un- 
touched by  Broadway  if  they  had  found  as 
great  favor  here  as  they  did  in  Paris.  Some- 
how, Paris  seems  to  protect  her  artists,  she 
does  not  want  to  encroach  upon  their  person- 
ality, she  does  not  want  to  change  them  into 
French  citizens.  Paris  respects  the  separate 
identity  of  each  art  expression  and  is  eager 
to  create  channels  for  the  freest  development 
of  each  individual  artist. 

While  here  in  America  we  are  always 
judging  things  by  comparison.  We  say  to 
ourselves  not,  "do  we  like  Pavlowa,"  but  "is 
she  as  great  as  Isadora  Duncan" ;  not  how 
fine  an  artist  Ruth  St.  Denis  is,  but  was  she 
as  successful  in  London  as  Maude  Allen ;  not 
how  splendid  the  Russian  Ballet  is,  but  would 
the  Cambodian  Ballet  interest  us  more.  In 
other  words,  we  do  not  bring  a  freshly  intelli- 
gent attitude  to  our  criticism  to  the  art  of 
dancing  in  this  country.  We  are  perhaps 
more  fond  of  dancing  than  any  other  people 
in  the  world,  and  with  less  knowledge  of  what 
a  great  art  it  is.  When  the  Javanese  dancers 
were  here  we  paid  very  little  attention  to 
them.  Their  vogue  had  not  been  established. 
How  would  we  receive  these  Chinese  dancers? 


Orchestra  of  the  Cambodian  Ballet  dressed  in  tunics  and  breeches 
after    occidental    military    attire 
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Offices  That  Are  Homelike  and  Distinguished 

Illustrated  with   Pictures  of  Some  of  the  Most   Beautifully  Decorated    Offices    in  New    York 

By  CLARA  FARGO  THOMAS 


^■fl^  HE  interest  of  the  fairest  cities 

'     4  depends    not   on    the    isolated 

M       ^^^  richness    of    its    palaces,    but 

B  W  on  the  cherished  and  exquisite 

^^^^^^    decoration  of  even  tlie  small- 
est tenements  of  their  proud 
period."     So  says  Ruskin  in  the  "Seven  Lamps 
of  Architecture." 

As  we  Americans  are  now  entering  our 
proudest  period  and  building  at  the  rate  of 
four  billion  dollars  a  year,  howT  important  it 
is  for  us  to  conquer  the  forgetfulness  of  men 
and  set  to  work  to  build  a  record  of  this  age 
of  machinery,  to  build  it  up  not  only  mechani- 
cally perfect,  but  artistically  and  with  the 
valiant  deeds  of  man  so  that  it  will  be  an 
inspiration  and  incentive  to  future  generations. 

"There  are  two  duties  respecting  national 
architecture  whose  importance  it  is  impossible 
to  overrate.  The  first  is  to  render  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  day 
historical,  and  the 
second,  to  preserve 
as  its  most  pre- 
cious inheritance, 
that  of  past  ages." 
Our  work  in  fu- 
ture years  may  be 
the  marvel  of  the 
world  like  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt 
are  today.  We 
must  help  poster- 
ity to  understand 
us  in  the  event  of 
civilization  being 
again  destroyed. 
"There  should  not 
be  a  single  orna- 
ment put  upon  a 
great  civic  or  of- 
fice building  with- 
out some  intellec- 
tual   intention." 

We  must  use 
significant  decora- 
tion —  we  should 
symbolize  our  or- 
naments. Let  us 
discard  the  Tudor 
rose  and  adopt  the 
engine  wheel. 
Why  puzzle  poor 
posterity  by  mak- 
ing it  worry  about 
the  advent  of  Tu- 
dor   roses   on    this 

continent,  with  possibly  running  the  risk  of 
having  them  solve  the  problem  by  saying 
there  must  have  been  another  lost  continent 
that  joined  England  to  America,  or  that  some 
stray  wife  of  Henry  VIII  founded  another 
dynasty  here.  When  we  revert  to  old  symbols 
we  are  wasting  great  opportunities.  "Better 
the  rudest  work  that  tells  a  story  or  records 
a  fact  than  the  richest  monument  without  a 
meaning."     Again  to  quote  Ruskin. 

Architecture  and  decoration  must  keep  step 
in  the  forward  march  of  this  age.  What 
tales  we  of  the  20th  Century  can  tell!  We 
have  deeds  of  men  to  record  the  history  of 
the  Merchant  Marine — we  can  discard  Nep- 
tune and  his  mermaids  and  be  inspired  by  the 
real  conquerors  of  the  sea.  What  heroic 
pageants  could  be  portrayed  by  telling  the 
development  of  a  railroad  across  this  vast 
continent! 


Every  man  who  laid  a  tie,  plied  a  saw, 
wielded  an  axe  or  drove  a  spike  in  that  iron 
trail  joining  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  con- 
tributed his  share  to  the  success  of  the  whole 
and  should  be  rendered  immortal,  beside  the 
great  American  pioneers,  by  whose  vision, 
courage  and  perseverance  this  great  enterprise 
was  carried  through.  Think  of  the  romance 
of  laying  the  first  Atlantic  cable,  and  think 
of  the  valor  attached  to  keeping  it  intact 
today ! 

The  development  of  our  basic  industries 
makes  romantic  stories  of  the  progress  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  my  aim  to  convey 
in  a  map  of  the  world  which  now  hangs  in  an 
office  in  the  Cunard  Building,  some  of  the 
far-reaching  effects  of  these  great  enterprises 
on  the  development  of  civilization.  This 
office  on  the  top  floor  overlooks  the  beautiful 
harbor,  and  from  the  loggias  on  both  sides  one 


of  Mr.  Vincent  Astor  is  entirely  sealed  in   pine 


The  face  of  the  mantel  is  ornamented  with  a  painting  of  W  illiam  Penn  signing  the  Peace  Treaty  with  th 

Indians.     The   furniture   is   walnut   copied   from    early  American  models.     A   touch  of  brilliance  is  given 

in  the  burnt  orange  hangings.     Designed  and  executed  by  Clara  Fargo  Thomas 


can  watch  ships  from  all  over  the  world  come 
sailing  in — giant  liners  bringing  immigrants 
of  all  countries  to  be  turned  into  the  melting- 
pot  of  nationalization.  One  sees  tramps, 
freighters,  battleships,  and  even  beautiful  sail- 
ing ships,  all  contributing  their  share  to  the 
growth  of  this  great  country,  by  bringing  the 
produce  of  the  world  to  barter  and  exchange 
for  our  contributions  to  this  age.  In  this 
room,  which  was  designed  by  Benjamin 
Morris  (in  the  manner  of  a  primitive  Italian 
room)  there  is  a  beamed  ceiling  on  which 
there  is  a  decoration  in  red  and  gold  of  ships, 
trains  carrying  cotton,  sugar,  guns  and  ammu- 
nition, and  passing  factories,  oil  wells  and 
telegraph  poles,  etc.,  all  representing  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  corporation  of  which  this  is  the 
recreation  room. 

The    Directors'    room   on    the   floor   below 
is    a    peaceful    setting    done    in    amber-colored 


parchment  panels  edged  with  black  moulding. 
The  windows  are  hung  with  black  velvet 
curtains  in  the  style  of  the  18th  Century.  The 
furniture  is  walnut.  Some  chairs  have  scarlet 
leather  seats;  two  wing  chairs  have  tapestrj 
covering  and  two  are  covered  with  "hunting 
pink"  cloth  and  give  the  room  warmth  and 
color.  There  is  a  table  with  a  painting  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  on  the  top. 

The  walls  are  a  fitting  background  for  the 
wonderful  portraits  of  Washington,  Benja- 
min Franklin,  Lincoln,  Webster,  Henry  Clay 
and  other  great  Americans,  including  an  In- 
dian Chief,  which  hang  here.  The  room 
expresses  veneration,  respect  and  sacredness 
that  is  felt  in  the  presence  of  these  great  fore- 
fathers of  the  United  States,  and  in  this  room 
the  owner  has  fulfilled  at  least  one  of  the 
duties  set  forth  by  Ruskin  in  preserving  the 
precious  inheritance  of  past  ages. 

The  president 
of  one  of  the  larg- 
est New  York 
City  banks  has 
also  preserved  the 
traditions  of  the 
past  in  his  offices, 
which  were  de- 
signed by  Walker 
&  Gillette.  They 
have  a  s  s  e  m  b  led 
there  beautiful 
pieces  of  old  furni- 
ture and  made  a 
delightful  paneled 
room.  It  is  the 
ideal  surrounding 
for  the  president 
of  a  bank  whose 
activities  so  largely 
support  the  struc- 
ture of  the  world 
—  and  the  most 
insignificant  em- 
ployee or  deposi- 
tor in  that  bank 
should  be  satisfied 
on  entering  these 
offices  that  the 
reins  of  the  organ- 
ization are  held  in 
the  right  hands  if, 
as  Ruskin  says — a 
man's  home  is  his 
temple  and  right 
thinking  is  right 
living. 
Most  people  think  banks  are  just  dull  places 
where  money  is  put  in  and  taken  out — they 
do  not  realize  that  they  contribute  to  the  life 
stream  of  great  countries.  They  furnish  the 
money  for  seeds  to  be  planted,  railways  to  be 
built,  etc. ;  they  stabilize  governments,  or  rev- 
olutionize them,  whichever  the  case  may  be. 
In  decorating  the  offices  of  one  of  the 
largest  Private  Estates  in  New  York  City, 
of  which  the  architects  were  Peabody,  Wilson 
&  Brown,  I  endeavored  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  early  New  York,  making  the  setting 
like  that  of  the  choicest  example  of  the  18th 
Century.  An  historical  touch  was  added  by- 
having  a  most  interesting  painting  of  William 
Penn  signing  the  treaty  with  the  Indians  set 
in  the  overmantel  of  the  pine  room,  which  was 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  round-topped  book- 
cases set  in  the  wall.  The  furniture  was 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


might   have   been   in   old  Colonial  days. 
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Director's  Room  in  Mr. 
Percy  Rockefeller's  suite 
of  offices  in  the  Cunard 
Building.  The  furniture 
in  this  office  is  walnut 
and  the  walls  are  deco- 
rated with  fine  portraits 
of  Washington,  Lincoln. 
Ale  Minder  Hamilton  and 
B  e  n  j  a  m  i  n  Franklin . 
there  are  also  interest- 
ing views  of  New  York, 
ancient  and  modern.  De- 
signed and  executed  by- 
Clara   Fargo   Thomas 
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The  new  office,  below,  of 
Mr.  H.  E.  Manville,  Pres- 
ident of  Johns-Manville, 
Inc..  is  in  the  tower  of 
the  organization's  new 
building.  The  design  for 
this  spacious  and  beaut i 
iul  office  is  by  Ludlow 
and  Peabody  with  inte 
rior  decoration  and  fur 
nishings  by  W.  &.  J 
Sloane 
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An  office,  above,  of  fine 
proportion,  great  sim- 
plicity and  comfort  in 
the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  the  fur- 
niture is  English  with  a 
beautiful  old  Chinese  rug 
on  the  floor.  The  ivalls 
are  sealed  and  the  win- 
dows graciously  draped. 
Georgian  green  is  the 
dominating  color. 
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selected  with  the  greatest  care 
from  models  of  early  American 
cabinet-makers,  with  the  idea  of 
carrying  out  the  feeling  of  olden 
days.  Everything  that  went  in 
this  building,  every  rug  and  fix- 
ture had  to  live  up  to  the  stand- 
ard set  by  Colonial  days. 

Business  men  who  do  not 
want  to  go  into  elaborate  deco- 
ration could  make  their  offices 
interesting  by  having  a  few  pic- 
tures hanging  on  the  walls  in- 
dicative of  the  interests  of  the 
owners.  For  example,  men  in- 
terested in  coal  and  iron  mines 
or  steel  construction  work  could 
ask  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  to  make 
etchings  of  their  interests.  And 
if  Turkish  baths  play  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  a  business  man's 
life,  he  should  buy  a  lithograph 
of  "Business  Men's  Bath,"  by 
George  Bellows,  which  was  re- 
cently exhibited  at  the  Anderson 
Galleries.  Even  the  humblest 
of  offices  can  be  made,  by  right 
decorations,  to  express  the  inter- 
ests  and   activities  of   its  owner. 

We  should  remember  that  the 
gallant    young    men    who    drove 
the     Pony    Express    across    the 
plains   defying   the    Indians    and 
the     highwaymen     also     earned 
their  immortality,  and  we  should 
be  inspired   to   further  such   achievements   by 
the    splendid    statue    of    the    greatest    of    the 
scouts  which  is  to  forever  commemorate  those 
glorious  pioneer  days. 

As  a  rule  people  have  such  preconceived 
ideas  of  what  an  office  should  look  like.  They 
will  tell  you  in  one  breath  that  you  must  have 
mahogany,  that  you  can't  have  any  bright 
colors,  that  it  must  be  kept  looking  like  an 
office,  otherwise  business  men  who  come  in 
will  be  dissatisfied.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
each  office  can  be  as  individual  as  the  person 
living  in  it  desires.  It  can  express  a  man's 
taste  about  art,  his  interest  in  business,  his 
attitude  toward  society  and  something  of  his 


The  office  of  Mr.  Charles  Mitchell,  President  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.     The  walls  of  this 
formally  beautiful  room,  are  done  in  old  ivory  with   Colonial  effect  in  the  lighting  fixtures.     The  archi- 
tectural detail  of  the  windows,  doors  and  fireplace   is   particularly  fine   and  the  furniture   is   simple  and 
appropriate.     Designed    and    executed    by    Walker    &    Gillette 


liking  for  his  occupation.  Of  course,  it  is 
always  the  wiser  part  to  have  a  decorator 
design  a  really  elaborate  office.  It  saves  an 
infinite  amount  of  time;  also  a  man  doing  an 
office  himself  is  apt  to  forget  his  original  pur- 
pose in  his  effort  to  get  together  the  right 
colors,  furniture  and   fittings. 

Most  men  want  their  offices  comfortable, 
businesslike,  and  attractive  if  the  decorative 
quality  does  not  interfere  with  peace  and  busi- 
ness. In  fact,  some  men  will  have  only  the 
barest  office  just  as  some  artists  have  only  a 
plain  studio,  but  these  are  people  absolutely 
absorbed  in  their  occupation. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  effect 


The  office  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Rockefeller  is  definitely  Italian  in  style,  the  beauty  of  the  room  centering  in  an 

old  fireplace,  and  extending  out   into  fine   bits  of  Italian  antique  furniture.     This  office  is  placed  on  top 

of  the   Cunard  Building.    Decorations    by    Clara    Fargo    Thomas 


of  surroundings  on  the  psychology  of  the  indi- 
vidual. A  man  enclosed  in  glaring  white  plas- 
ter walls,  sitting  on  hard,  shiny  yellow  oak 
furniture,  breathing  steam  heat  and  drinking 
ice  water  has  not  the  same  advantageous  out- 
look on  life  or  business  that  one  has  who  is 
surrounded  by  mellow  walls,  a  few  attractive 
and  interesting  pictures  to  look  at,  comfortable 
chairs  and  an  open  fireplace,  and  if  he  drinks, 
it  is  usually  not  ice  water.  Therefore  he 
has  the  advantage  from  every  point  of  view, 
mentally,  physically  and  spiritually.  This 
matter  of  psychology  is  studied  by  means  of 
intelligence  and  used  to  serve  in  their  man- 
agement of  human  beings.  For  instance,  a 
friend  of  mine  always  has  a  small 
rug  placed  on  the  threshold  of  his 
office ;  if  an  irate  individual,  or 
one  who  is  very  self-confident 
and  sure  of  success  in  his  project 
comes  in  and  slips  even  a  little 
he  will  lose  just  enough  of  his 
equilibrium  to  disrupt  his  inten- 
tion, whereby  my  friend  has  the 
advantage. 

One  man  of  distinct  position  in 
New  York's  business  world  has 
tied  up  his  office  with  his  home 
by  having  the  walls  decorated 
with  pictures  which  his  wife  has 
painted.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  pictures  were  hung  and  the 
office  furniture  was  bought  and 
placed  to  suit  the  oil  paintings. 
The  result  is  quite  sumptuous. 
And  the  man  says  with  a  faint, 
ironic  smile  that  he  believes  the 
psychological  effect  is  excellent. 
Fathers  of  families  should 
clear  away  the  mist  surrounding 
"Business"  and  "Downtown" — 
and  should  tell  their  children  of 
the  romantic  stories  of  the  mar- 
velous development  of  this  splen- 
did country  of  ours — which  be- 
longs to  every  single  one  of  us, 
and  we  should  all  unite  in 
making  it  beautiful  as  well  as 
efficient  and   prosperous. 
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Mrs.  Harry  H.  Duryea 


Photograph  by  Drix  Duryea 

Although  devoting  much   time  to  her  social  activities,  as   Minga  Pope  Duryea  she   is   known   as   the   author   of 
several  garden   text  books,  treating   of  their  construction,  care  and  planting.     As  a  sculptor  of  garden  bronzes, 
and  terra-cotta  figures,   Mrs.  Duryea  has  also   won   distinction 
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A  Garden  Without  Flowers 

There  Are  Times  and  Places  When  the  Green  Garden  with  Its  Infinite 

Variety  of  Tone  Is  Immensely  Effective 

By  ALEXANDER  CAMERON 


Illustrations    f> 


paintings   by   C.    Wade, 


^00^^^^    HE    common    conception    of    a 
f    £  garden    varies    scarcely    at    all 

M       ^^^  from    the    seedsman's    idea    of 
S  W  perfect    Paradise.      A    garden, 

^^^^^^  to  most  people,  is  necessarily 
a  flower  garden.  The  greater 
the  variety  of  flowers  and  the  larger  the  area 
devoted  to  flower  borders,  the  better  the  gar- 
den. In  planning  it  out,  they  seem  to  have 
little  creative  sense  of  composition,  and  still 
less  sense  of  coherence.  There  must  be  a  lot 
of  flowers,  no  matter,  as  a  rule,  how  they  are 
disposed  otherwise  than  in  a  spot  favorable 
for  growth,  only  so  as  there  are  lot9  of  them, 
of  all  kinds  and  of  all  colors. 

Diversity  of  color,  a  constant  succession  of 
blooms,  and  an  abundance  of  blossoms  for 
cutting  at  all  seasons — these  are  considera- 
tions that  generally  loom  largest  in  determin- 
ing the  visible  excellence  of  a  garden  and 
rating  the  success  of  the  proud  amateur  gar- 
dener, pluming  himself  or  herself  that  his  or 
her  delphiniums  are  of  a  better  blue  and  more 
vigorous  habit  than  Mrs.  X's  or  that  Mr.  Y's 
salpiglossis  can't  compare  with  those  grown 
in  the  home  garden.  But  flowers  there  must 
be,  flowers  on  every  hand.  A  garden  without 
flowers,  to  their  way  of  thinking,  is  an  impos- 
sibility. Indeed,  it  is  absolutely  unthinkable. 
Now,  the  writer  yields  place  to  none  either 


A  garden  richly  decorative  with  evergreens 
but  no  flowers 


in  his  love  for  flowers  or  in  sheer  delight  in 
color.  He  humbly  submits,  however,  that  a 
garden  without  flowers  is  not  only  perfectly 
thinkable,  but  also  perfectly  possible  of  satis- 
factory realization.  Furthermore,  he  submits 
that  there  are  times  and  places  when  and 
where  a  garden  without  flowers  may  be  highly 
desirable,  or  even  preferable  to  a  garden 
where  riot  of  color  and  diversity  of  species 
hold  sway. 

To  the  intelligence  of  the  reader  he  like- 
wise submits  the  fact  that  pure  plant  forms, 
in  themselves  and  regardless  of  their  blossoms, 
may  have  a  very  distinct  decorative '  value. 
Still  further,  that  value  is  so  positive  that  it  is 
not  only  conceivable,  but  altogether  feasible, 
to  have  a  garden  consisting  of  trees,  shrubs, 
hedges  and  the  like,  entirely  devoid  of  the 
flowering  plant ;  a  garden  which,  at  the  same 
time,  is  far  from  unpleasing  or  lacking  in  defi- 
nite interest. 

The  play  of  color  must,  of  necessity,  be 
subtler  in  a  garden  of  this  type  than  in  a 
florist's  patch,  but  that  there  is  unquestionably 
a  wide  variety  of  foliage  itself,  a  variety 
highly  expressive  of  character,  may  be  seen 
from  the  most  casual  glance  at  a  well-kept 
vegetable  garden,  to  take  a  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar kind  of  example  near  at  hand.  Ruling 
oXat  vegetables  and  coming  to  the  realm  of 
trees,  bushes  and 
vines,  we  have  be- 
fore us  an  almost 
inexhaustible  diver- 
sity to  pick  from 
in  the  particular  of 
color  gradation 
alone. 

We  can  range  at 
will  from  the  well- 
nigh  black  green  of 
the  yew,  the  cypress 
and  the  ilex  to  the 
light  green  of  the 
sycamore  and  the 
birch,  or  the  glau- 
cous green  of  the 
willow,  with  no 
end  of  intermediate 
tones  between.  In 
addition  to  the 
great  variety  of 
greens  when  the 
trees  are  in  their 
full  summer  leaf- 
age, there  are  all 
the  recurring  diver- 
sities of  color  that 
come  with  the  pro- 
cession of  the  sea- 
sons— the  tender 
grey-green  and  rose 
of  the  young  oak 
leaves  as  they  un- 
fold or  the  copper 
of  budding  beeches, 
in  early  spring,  to 
the  russet  and  gold 
and  crimson  glories 
of  autumn. 

Moreover,  besides 
color  as  an  element 
and  Venetian  lanterns  oi  perennial  interest 

and     subtle    charm, 


A  white  plaster  entrance  with  an  approach 
through  tall  evergreens 

and  in  close  connection  with  it,  there  is  the 
texture  of  the  leaves — what  one  might  really 
call  their  complexion — the  glossiness  of  the  t 
box,  the  holly  and  the  ivy,  the  duller 
lustre  of  the  laurel,  or  the  fuzzy  bloom 
of  the  sycamore's  foliage.  This  item  must 
not  be  overlooked  in  an  inventory  of  at- 
tributes proper  to  the  garden  without 
flowers. 

Inseparably  associated  with  the  color  and 
texture  of  foliage  is  the  shape  of  the  individ- 
ual leaf.  Of  scarcely  less  importance  is  the 
size.  Compare,  for  example,  the  leaves  of 
the  oak,  the  ash,  the  ilex,  the  yew,  the  cypress 
and  the  sycamore.  Without  seeking  any  fur- 
ther than  these  we  have  enough  sharp  con- 
trasts to  show  how  shape  and  size  of  leaves 
impart  scale  and  contribute  to  character,  be- 
sides materially  affecting  the  density  and 
quality  of  the  foliage  considered  en  masse. 

Last  of  all  amongst  the  physical  attributes 
to  be  taken  seriously  into  account,  when  con- 
sidering the  sundry  values  of  the  garden  with- 
out flowers,  is  the  habit  of  growth  peculiar 
to  the  divers  kinds  of  trees  and  bushes  and 
vines.  These  distinctive  habits  of  growth  im- 
part individuality  and  accent  to  the  composi- 
tion, which  would  be  flat  and  dull  without 
them.  To  go  no  further,  take  for  example 
the  contrasts  afforded  by  the  vigorous  perpen- 
diculars of  cypresses  or  Lombardy  poplars  in 
close  proximity  with  the  emphatic  horizontals 
of  stone  pines  or  wide-spreading  oaks.  The 
marshalling  of  trees  with  a  view  to  the  effect 
produced  by  their  respective  habits  of  growth 
is  really  designing  arboreal  architecture. 

Carried  a  step  further,  the  arrangement 
and  modification  of  the  habits  of  growth  of 
trees  and  bushes  brings  us  to  the  art  of  the 
topiarist.  Now,  topiary  work  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  affectation  or  a  display  of  absurd  g> 
artificiality — as  some  folk  seem  to  imagine  it 
is.  They  love  to  inveigh  against  it  as  a 
senseless  and  wanton  distortion  of  defenseless 
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trees  and  shrubbery  and  with  virtuous 
unction  they  pour  abuse  on  all  the  race 
of  topiaries  since  gardening  became  an 
art.  It  is  true,  extremists  have  now 
and  again  overstepped  the  bounds  of 
reason  and  carried  adroit  whimsicality 
to  the  verge  of  utter  folly.  But  in  what 
field  of  human  endeavor  and  activity 
have  they  not  done  so?  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  topiary  work  is  a  legitimate  and 
time-honored  branch  of  horticultural  art 
and  may  be  sanely  employed  to  much 
advantage  in  gardens  both  with  and 
without  flowers.  But  topiary  practice 
is  too  large  a  matter  to  be  considered 
casually ;  it  must  be  reserved  for  sepa- 
rate discussion. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  enough 
aspects  of  the  garden  without  flowers 
have  been  pointed  out  to  show  that  it 
need  entail  no  lack  of  varied  interest  if 
people  will  only  cultivate  the  useful 
habit  of  really  seeing  what  they  look  at. 
But  there  are  other  claims  to  thoughtful 
attention,  too,  that  must  be  set  forth. 
One  of  the  strongest  of  these  is  that  the 
garden  without  flowers  goes  a  long  way 
toward  realizing  the  desideratum  of  a 
garden  that  will  take  care  of  itself.  At 
least,  it  fulfills  that  often-felt  need  of 
a  garden  that  demands  the  minimum  of 
care  and  attention  to  keep  it  in  respect- 
able condition.  To  be  sure,  one  of  the 
prime  joys  of  a  garden  lies  in  being  able 
to  work  in  it  and  tend  it  with  one's 
own  hands.  But  no  matter  how  much 
one  may  love  flowers  and  delight  in 
being  surrounded  by  them,  it  is  keenly 
distressing  to  see  them  untended  and 
suffering  for  that  care  and  supervision 
that  one  has  not  the  time  to  give  personally 
and,  perhaps,  can  ill  afford  to  pay  someone 
else  to  give.  A  well-planned  and  well-kept 
flower  garden  is  an  unfailing  source  of  rare 
pleasure,  but  its  proper  maintenance  requires 
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A   concrete   terrace   with   ornamental  jars   is   entirely 

made  picturesque   by   the  planting   of  vines  and  the 

forest  beyond 


pool  bordered  by  clipped  box  hedges  with  clipped 
yew  trees  at  the  entrance.    The  effect  of  the  cement 
pool  and  the  bright  green  hedge  is  far  more  startling 
them  the  average  flower  garden 


unceasing  labor,  and  if  it  is  neglected  it  takes 
a  terrible  revenge  upon  you.  Better,  infinitely 
better,  a  garden  without  flowers,  in  order, 
than  a  garden  full  of  flowers  all  in  disorder 
and  pathetic  in  its  rebuking  air  of  neglect. 
Then,  again,  there's  many  a 
small  area  — ■  it  may  be  a 
city  backyard,  or  it  may  be 
anywhere,  for  the  matter  of 
that  —  unfavorable  to  the 
culture  of  flowers  for  one 
reason  or  another.  But  why 
should  such  an  area  be  ig- 
nored and  left  as  an  eyesore 
when  a  little  thought  might 
transform  it  into  a  grateful 
thing  of  beauty?  For  the 
redemption  of  such  spots,  as 
well  as  for  the  improvement 
of  larger  and  more  inviting 
opportunities,  we  may  well 
take  a  lesson  from  the  old 
Italians  who  thoroughly  un- 
derstood how  to  make  the 
green  garden  —  in  which 
flowers  played  no  part — a 
worthy  source  of  rest  and 
unfailing  pleasure  to  the 
eye. 

Trees  planted  in  orderly 
array,  and  chosen  with  due 
heed  to  the  color  and  quality 
of  their  foliage,  trimmed  if 
need  be  to  enhance  the  effect 
of  their  decorative  value; 
walls  covered  with  treillage 
and  vines  or  thick-grown 
with  glossy  ivy;  stone-paved 
paths  bordered  with  grass  or 
rows  of  low-growing  box- 
wood; the  surface  of  the 
ground  carpeted  with  turf 
or,  where  grass  will  not 
grow     well,     covered     with 
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gravel  and  adorned  with  some  of  the 
devices  employed  in  the  old  parterres  de 
broderie,  contrived  with  vari-colored 
pebbles  and  sand  and  sharply  defined 
by  low  box  edges;  long  pools  with  the 
ever-changing  play  of  reflections  in  their 
still  water;  the  occasional  use  of  a 
leaden  image  or  vase,  or  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  distinctly  architectural  fea- 
ture by  way  of  timely  accent — any  or 
all  of  these  factors  may  be  combined  to 
make  a  garden  without  flowers  that  will 
be  a  haven  of  repose  and  a  place  of 
satisfying,    calm    delight. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  are 
from  sketches  made  by  an  architect  and 
enthusiastic  garden  lover.  It  should  be 
added  that  he  is  also  an  ingenious 
garden-maker  and  has  transformed  more 
than  one  unpromising  site  into  a  spot 
of  beauty.  Each  picture  shows  a  por- 
tion of  a  garden  that  has  been  made 
without  flowers,  and  planned  without 
flowers.  In  one  or  two,  a  few  flowers 
occur,  but  their  presence  is  only  inci- 
dental and  they  form  no  essential  part 
of  the  garden  scheme.  They  are  highly 
welcome  incidents,  to  be  sure,  but  were 
they  not  there  the  character  of  the  gar- 
den would  remain  unchanged.  In  each 
case  there  is  a  felicitous  union  of  dignity 
and  interest  which  those  who  have  eyes 
to  see  will  not  fail  to  detect. 

None   of   the   foregoing   discussion    is 
to  be  interpreted  as  in  any  way  a  dis- 
paragement of  flower  gardens  or  a  de- 
traction from  the  inestimable  value  and 
beauty  of  flowers  themselves.      Its  pur- 
pose is   to  call  attention   to  possibilities 
that  are  often  overlooked,  to  point  to  a 
feasible  alternative  of  treatment,  and  to  sug- 
gest a  means  by  which  many  a  place  where  it 
is  inexpedient  to  grow  flowers  and  give  them 
the  attention  they  deserve  may,  nevertheless, 
be  made  a  centre  of  charm  and  interest. 


So  perfect  is  the  green  and  white  effect  in  this  gar- 
den with  a  deep  green  pool  and  plaster  border  that 
a  tiny  little  rose  tree  at  the  left  looks  quite  absurd 
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Dignity  and  Personality  in  a  New  York  Apartment 

Delightful  Grouping  and  Harmony  of  Color  in  the  Home  of  Mrs.  Leonard  M.  Thomas  * 


riwtograplis  by  M.  E.  Hewitt 

Soft  leaf  green,  prevails  in  the  color  scheme  of  this  room  which  centers  around  a  stone  mantel  topped  by  a  Gothic  Madonna 
carved  in  stone.    And  the  antique  furniture  forms  a  beautiful  fireplace  group 


One  end  of   the  living-room   ends   in   solid  bookcases   and  the  graceful  William  and  Mary  furniture   is  covered  with  gold 
brocade  in  contrast  with  the  green   brocade  of  the  wing  chair.    Added   beauty  is   given   by  Spanish   carved   wood   columns 

and  an  old  Italian  portrait 


•     « 
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Above  an  old  Spanish  table  an   18th   Century  English  portrait    reflects    the    rose    red    coverings    of    the    brocatelle    window 
draperies.     The   old   English   arm    chairs   are   covered    in    needlework  and  over  an  interesting  old  chest  is  a  Luini  Madonna 


expresses    quiet   dignity.    It    opens    into    the  living-room  through  old  gilded  Spanish  doors.     The  table  is 
id  placed  about   it  are  painted   Venetian  chairs    in    dull   greens    with    old    striped    silk    coverings 
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Our  Letter  from  London 

The  Ways  of  the  Socialist  Government  and  the  International  Radii 
By  SIR  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER 


1 


,^^^^W*  OME  good  American  friends 
M  f        of    mine   have   written    me   as 

«Bj  ||Sfe  though,  now  we  have  a  So- 
^^  ^W  cialist  Government,  most  of 
^^^^^r  us  who  live  West  of  Trafal- 
/  gar  Square  are  being  lined  up, 

marched    to    the    Tower,    and    in    danger    of 
losing  our  heads. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  going  on  very 
much  as  usual.  Society  seems  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  making  arrangements  that  the  com- 
ing season  will  be  the  most  hectic  in  the  long 
story  of  our  village. 

The  political  situation  is  rather  amusing, 
for  although  the  Socialists  are  in  office,  they 
cannot  do  anything  without  the  support  of 
the  Conservatives  or  the  Liberals.  When  the 
Government  is  attacked  by  its  political 
friends,  because  it  decides  to  build  warships — 
not,  of  course,  as  we  are  assured,  because  the 
Socialists  are  blood-thirsty,  but  in  order  to 
provide  work  for  the  unemployed — the  Con- 
servatives jump  forward  and  save  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  and  his  Cabinet  from  being  slain  by 
their  own  supporters. 

THE    KING   AND    HIS    MINISTERS 

Labour  Ministers  who  have  frequent  inter- 
views with  the  King  at  Buckingham  Palace 
have  been  telling  their  experiences.  Instead 
of  being  surrounded  by  a  lot  of  pomp  and 
dignity,  they  are  put  at  their  ease,  the  king 
shakes  hands,  invites  them  to  have  a  smoke, 
and  then  sitting  down  they  chat. 

Of  course,  except  on  great  ceremonial  oc- 
casions, the  home  life  of  the  royal  family  is 
simple.  I  remember  meeting  a  Chicago 
journalist  who,  with  a  party  of  other  writers, 
had  been  invited  down  to  Sandringham,  the 
King's  country  house  in  Norfolk.  There  the 
King  in  a  lounge  suit,  exchanged  amusing 
stories  with  them,  the  Queen  poured  out  tea, 
and  Princess  Mary  handed  round  the  cake. 
"I  suppose,"  said  my  Chicago  friend,  "all  that 
was  arranged  because  we  came  from  demo- 
cratic America."  "My  dear  sir,"  I  replied, 
"you  were  treated  just  the  same  as  the  King 
and  Queen  treat  all  their  guests  who  are 
invited  to  visit  them." 


It  is  interesting  that  Mr.  MacDonald,  the 
son  of  a  small  agriculturist  in  the  North  of 
Scotland,  should  have  become  Prime  Minis- 
ter. He  now  lives  at  10,  Downing  Street, 
and  his  young  daughter,  Miss  Ishbel,  acts  as 
hostess.  Her  mother  died  some  years  ago. 
The  other  day  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Granard  gave  a  dinner  party  at  their  house 
in  Halkin  Street,  royalty,  nobles  and  working- 
men  politicians,  with  their  wives,  all  sitting 
at  the  same  table  and  having  agreeable  con- 
versation, the  King  and  the  Prime  Minister 
evidently  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  the  Queen 
being  particularly  gracious  to  the  twenty- 
year-old  Miss  Ishbel.  I  am  told  the  girl,  who 
recently  left  school,  acted  with  both  modesty 
and  dignity  during  what  was  certainly  a 
unique  experience. 

A    FREE    HOUSE 

Each  week-end  the  Prime  Minister,  with 
one  of  his  daughters,  goes  off  to  the  charming 
house  in  Buckinghamshire,  called  Chequers, 
which  was  a  present  to  the  Prime  Minister 
for  the  time  being,  made  by  Lord  Lee  of 
Fareham.       The     ex-Prime     Minister,      Mr. 


Baldwin,  was  particularly  fond  of  Chequers, 
and  so  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  'though  the 
late  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  during  his  Premier- 
ship, never  went  near  the  place. 

According  to  the  deed  of  gift,  if  the  Prime 
Minister  doesn't  want  to  use  Chequers,  it  is 
at  the  service  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  is  the  same  as  your  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  if  neither  of  them  desires 
it,  then  it  is  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  United  States  Ambassador,  a  kindly 
thought,  because  Lady  Lee  hails  from 
Washington. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  when  there  was  little 
prospect  of  the  Socialists  ever  getting  the 
reins  of  office,  and  as  it  seemed  they  were 
going  to  be  shut  out  from  having  a  week-end 
resort,  the  Countess  of  Warwick  gave  them 
Easton  Lodge,  a  charming  old-fashioned 
place  adjoining  Dunmow,  where  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  lives.  This  is  occupied  each  week-end 
by  a  happy  band  of  Socialist  Ministers  and 
their  wives.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
Socialists  are  not  being  so  badly  treated  by 
the  idle  rich,  as  they  are  often  described  from 
the  platform. 

"the  bally  fool" 

At  last  Earl  Winterton  is  married,  and  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  been  regarded 
as  a  confirmed  bachelor. 

He  is  an  Irish  peer,  and  not  being  eligible 
to  sit  in  what  is  called  the  Gilded  Chamber, 
he  is  entitled  to  be  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  if  a  constituency  elects  him.  He 
entered  Parliament  just  past  his  twenty- 
first  birthday,  was  rather  a  roysterer  in  his 
interruption  of  political  opponents,  and  then 
gained  amusing  notoriety  by  championing  the 
housemaids  who  worked  in  Parliament,  by 
insisting  they  were  entitled  to  better  remu- 
neration. 

His  first  title,  on  entering  Parliament,  be- 
fore the  death  of  his  father,  was  Lord 
Tumour.  Because  of  his  scathing  tongue,  he 
was  anything  but  popular  with  those  who 
politically  disagreed  with  him.  Hence,  an 
entertaining  story.  Shortly  after  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  and  changed  his  name,  he 
was  at  a  great  party  at  the  Ritz  Hotel.  In 
the  crowd,  he  saw  someone  whom  he  sort  of 
recognized,  and  the  other  man  sort  of  recog- 
nized him.  They  edged  together,  and  agreed 
that  they  must  have  met  somewhere.  "I'm 
Winterton,"  said  the  tall  young  Lord.  "Of 
course,  of  course,"  replied  the  other,  "but 
when  I  first  saw  you,  I  thought  you  were  that 
bally  fool  Tumour!"  It  must  be  said  that 
Lord  Winterton  tells  the  story  himself  with 
considerable  gusto.  He  has  just  married  the 
Honorable  Monica  Wilson,  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Nunburnholme,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
great  shipping  family  of  Wilson. 

BRIGHTENING    THINGS    UP 

If  any  of  my  American  friends  are  coming 
to  London  this  year,  I  advise  them  to  speedily 
arrange  where  they  are  going  to  stay.  Be- 
cause, from  all  accounts,  as  arrangements  are 
in  swift  progress  to  make  London  the  liveliest 
and  merriest  capital  in  the  world  this  summer, 
we  expect  a  tremendous  influx  of  oversea 
visitors. 

It  never  was  true  London  was  a  dull  place, 
except  to  people  who  had  no  entre  to  society, 
and  did  not  know  their  way  about.  But  this 
year  there  is  certainly  going  to  be  an  endeavor 


to  brighten  things  up,  so  that  even  old- 
fashioned  Londoners  will  scarcely  recognize 
it. 

Most  of  our  Mayfair  damsels  are  now 
shingling  their  hair,  instead  of  having  it 
bobbed,  and  whilst  it  is  now  unfashionable 
to  smoke  cigarettes,  there  has  become  what 
might  be  called  an  epidemic  of  monocle  wear- 
ing amongst  our  young  women.  To  wear  a 
monocle  properly  is  something  of  an  art,  and 
certainly  gives  a  nicely  attired  young  lady  a 
special  note  of  distinction. 

"hello,  America!" 

I  think  it  was-  Sir  John  Alcock,  who  first 
flew  across  the  Atlantic,  who  started  a  speech 
at  a  luncheon  of  welcome,  with  the  words, 
"When  I  was  in  America  yesterday " 

Our  two  countries  seem  to  be  getting 
closer  together,  although  many  of  us  would 
prefer  your  postal  authorities  despatched  let- 
ters from  New  York  by  the  first  available 
fast  ship,  as  we  despatch  letters  to  you  from 
Southampton  or  Liverpool,  instead  of  hold- 
ing them  until  they  can  be  sent  by  a  vessel 
flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  which  is  very 
patriotic,  though  it  means  that  sometimes  we 
have  to  wait  for  three  weeks  before  receiving 
letters  written  by  American  friends. 

Anyway,  wireless  broadcasting  has  brought 
us  close  together.  I  was  spending  the  week- 
end at  a  country  house  in  Hertfordshire,  and 
after  dinner  somebody  said,  "Let  us  go  into 
the  library  and  listen  to  America."  We  went 
in,  and  the  wireless  machine  being  set  going, 
we  sat  and  listened  to  a  band  playing  in  f 
Pittsburgh,  three  thousand  five  hundred  miles 
away.  So  I  suppose  that  before  long  we  will 
be  exchanging  wireless  telephonic  messages. 
I  remember  the  time  when  there  was  no  elec- 
tric light  and  no  telephony. 

GLORIOUS    BEER 

I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  you  have  any 
censor  who  prohibits  reference  in  American 
prints  to  beverages  more  stimulating  than 
Coca-Cola.  If  therefore  this  gets  past  the 
censor,  you  may  be  interested  to  hear  that 
beer  has  become,  or  is  becoming,  the  most 
popular  beverage  in  London,  not  drunk  from 
a  glass,  but  from  a  silver  tankard.  In  making 
a  present  to  a  man  friend,  a  silver  tankard, 
rather  than  a  silver  cigarette  case,  is  the 
popular  proceeding.  I  suspect  that  the  vogue 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  when  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  out  hunting,  and  calls  at 
an  inn  or  stays  at  a  friend's  house  for 
luncheon,  he  invariably  orders  a  tankard  of 
beer. 

One  smiles  at  the  way  this  young  Prince 
sets  the  fashion.  As  you  know,  not  so  long 
ago,  he  was  out  horse-riding  before  break- 
fast, preparing  for  a  steeplechase  race,  and, 
coming  a  cropper,  broke  his  collar-bone.  A 
day  or  two  later,  I  happened  to  be  out  riding 
along  a  country  lane,  and  I  could  net  help 
laughing  when  some  youngsters,  sitting  on  a 
gate,  greeted  me  with  the  shout,  "Now  then, 
why  don't  you  break  your  collar-bone?" 

It  has  just  been  discovered  the  Prince  of 
Wales  is  also  entitled  to  be  called  the  Prince 
of  Scotland.  At  every  festive  gathering 
where  Scotsmen  assemble,  there  is  the  toast 
to  the  Prince  of  Scotland.  It  is  to  be  hoped  i 
this  will  cause  no  strained  relationship 
between  the  Principality  and  the  folk  who 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Selecting  and  Placing  Garden  Pottery 

Study  the  Color  and  Shape  of  Pottery  in  Relation  to  the  Place   Which  It  Is  to  Decorate 

By  E.  ARMITAGE  McCANN 


KOWEVER  beautiful  our 
garden  may  be  with  flowers 
and  foliage  there  is  usually 
room  for  a  piece  or  two  of 
choice  pottery. 
In  the  "rough  and  tum- 
ble" garden;  that  is,  the  one  that  is  not 
formally  laid  out,  where  shrub  and  flower 
grow  apparently  at  their  own  sweet  will — 
the  intimate  garden,  which  one  has  carefully 
tended  and  for  which  one  has  a  great  affec- 
tion, rewarded  by  luxuriant  growth  and  fre- 
quent surprises  when  one  finds  a  new  foliage 
or  color;  even  here  a  piece  of  pottery  care- 
fully selected  and  placed,  will  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  ensemble. 

It  will  add  just  one  finishing  touch ;  £ 
its  cool  color  and  formal  shape,  besides 
having  a  beauty  of  its  own,  will  give  the 
eye  a  point  to  rest  on  and  will  by  its 
contrast  with  the  riot  of  sweet  irregu- 
larity about  it,  increase  their  attrac- 
tiveness. 

In   the   more    formal   garden   a    piece 
of  pottery  will  by   its  shape,   break   up 
straight    lines    which    would    otherwise 
be  irritating  or  will  draw  the  eye  to  a 
point  of  special   beauty,   or   by   its   cool 
color  will  relieve  the  monotony  of  a  mass  of 
dark    foliage ;    will    stress    or    ease    a    heavy 
shadow  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  choosing  a 
rich  piece,   a  cool  patch  may  be  made   inter- 
esting. 

The  shape  and  color  must,  however,  be 
carefully  selected,  especially  the  former.  For 
instance,  a  flat  vase  of  straight  lines  would 
not  look  well  against  a  fir  tree  or  any  droop- 
ing plants — in  that  case  choose  a  vase  with 
long  lines  and  curled  edge.  This  low  shape, 
again,  would  be  out  of  place  among  loose 
plants  or  placed  high.  Its  special  function  is 
to  stand  low,  where  a  certain  air  of  formality 
is  desired,  though  its  edge  may  well  be  re- 
lieved with  trailing  plants. 

The  tall,  round  jar  or  vase  looks  well 
almost  anywhere,  but  especially  so  raised  on  a 
pillar  or  standing  on  an  elevation  where  it 
will  break  up  straight  lines  or  relieve  too 
great  an  expanse ;  it  has  dignity  and  looks  best 
without  contents. 


Vases  are  excellent  for  heightening  the 
beauty  and  bringing  into  prominence  a  choice 
plant,  red  terra-cotta  is  the  most  effective 
here ;   for   this   purpose   the  stone   trough-like 


Oil  jar  designed  by  Paul  Manship  in  pewter- 
like material.     One  of  a  series  of  four  seven 
feet  high  for  the  garden   of  Charles  Schwab 
at  Loretto,  Pa. 


jardiniere  on  stone  legs  is  useful,  it  looks 
well  placed  a  few  feet  from  a  window,  of 
course  on  a  lower  level,  or  without  legs  on 
the  window  ledge  itself.     If  a  delicate  flower 


is  wanted,  often  the  best  plan  is  to  plant  pot 
and  all  in  the  vase,  as  then  it  may  be  taken 
out  again  without  injury  to  the  roots. 

The  natural  place  for  the  Roman  column 
figures,  male  or  female,  is  among  foliage,  to 
be  discovered  unexpectedly,  in  the  under- 
bush,  or  in  an  unfrequented  corner,  with  the 
sunlight  flickering  decoratively  through  the 
branches.  These  satirical  folk  should  not 
be  constant  companions,  or  treated  with  fa- 
miliarity, lest  they  get  on  one's  nerves,  and 
however  much  one  may  bury  them  in  deep 
greenery,  they  have  a  habit,  once  discovered, 
of  drawing  one  to  that  place. 

One  warning  note,  do  not  overdo  it; 
too  much  pottery  looks  worse  than  too 
little.  A  piece  of  stone-ware  should 
stand  alone,  it  may  be  related  to  others, 
but  must  not  crowd  them. 

The    reader    with    imagination,    who 

has   no  pottery,   should  go  out  into  his 

garden,    carrying    the    image    of    some 

nice  piece,   red,  grey,  white,  yellow,  or 

green,  and  on  looking  round  he  will  at 

once  see  where   a   piece   or   two   would 

look   well    and    add    a    finishing    touch. 

Right   in   the   middle  of   that  luxurious 

flower    border,    just    a    splash    of    cool 

cream ;     something     low     filled   with     bright 

flowers   on    that  post   by   the   steps ;   a   round 

red    form,    with    a    microcarpa    to    raise    the 

centre  of   that  lawn,   or  a  stone  seat   at   the 

bend  of  that  path. 

It  is  quite  extraordinary  what  can  be  ac- 
complished in  a  very  plain,  very  green  garden 
with  a  wide  selection  of  pottery.  And  for 
city  gardens  where  there  is  so  little  light 
and  air,  this  is  a  point  of  great  consideration. 
Pure  white  marble  and  concrete  are  lovely 
if  the  effect  is  to  be  extremely  formal,  with 
ivy  and  evergreen  trees  and  green  grass. 
But  where  more  color  is  desired,  where 
one  wants  to  pretend  that  there  are  flowers 
to  be  seen,  the  brilliant  colored  pottery  is 
more  desirable.  The  rich  oranges,  browns 
and  yellows  from  Algiers,  the  brilliant  black 
and  white  and  green  or  pure  green  from 
Spain  and  the  fine  Oriental  jars  of  red  terra 
cotta,  all  count  in  giving  the  effect  of  bloom- 
ing flowers  in  a  green  garden. 


Old  house  in  Sussex  with  ancient  wall  capped  by  a  jar  to  hold 
flowers,  vines  or  evergreens 


Interesting  grouping  of  wall  fountain,  Roman  figures  and  a  water 
masque  all  finely  harmonized  with   the  green   vines 
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listening  in 
on  the 
LanguagePhone 


You  can  learn  a  new  language  as  easily  as  a  new- 
tune  ! 

You  merely  put  a  Rosenthal  Language  Phone  record 
on  your  phonograph  and  listen.  You  hear  the  cul- 
tured voice  of  a  native  professor.  His  pronunciation 
is  perfect.  He  speaks  of  every-day  matters.  He  asks 
and  answers  every-day  questions.  At  the  same  time, 
you  read  aloud  from  the  book,  the  same  phrases  that 
you  hear  spoken.  Soon  you  are  yourself  saying  what 
you  hear — you  are  beginning  actually  to  speak  a 
foreign  language,  to  understand  it,  and  to  think  in  it. 


A  Few  Minutes  of  Spare  Time 

for  a  surprising  short  while — and  you  can  converse  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  The  Rosenthal  Method  makes  this  possible.  Only  a  trained 
musician  can  learn  a  tune  without  hearing  it — by  merely  looking  at 
the  printed  notes.  But  anyone  can  learn  a  tune  by  listening  to  it  sev- 
eral times.     So  with  languages. 


At  OnceYou  Begin  to  Speak  Another  Language 

You  begin  at  once  to  speak  and  understand  the  language  you  take 
up.  You  acquire  this  ability  in  your  own  home — on  your  own  phon- 
ograph, any  make — in  spare  moments — at  your  convenience.  No 
arbitrary  lesson-hour  or  waiting  teacher  to  consider — no  distant  class- 
room to  go  to.  No  rules  to  be  learned,  but  perfect  accent  and  gram- 
mar assured. 


LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

XTitle  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office) 

WITH  ROSENTHAL'S  PRACTICAL  LINGUISTRY 


Two-Language  Men  and  Women 
in  Demand 

Men  and  women,  familiar  with  one  or  more 
foreign  tongues,  are  being  eagerly  sought.  To-day, 
linguistic  ability  commands  high  pay — high  in  direct 
proportion  to  its  comparative  scarcity.  Thousands 
of  manufacturers  of  every  conceivable  product  are 
entering  the  export  field,  who  never  before  sold 
goods  outside  the  United  States.  They  must  have 
"two-language"  employees — sales  managers,  secre- 
taries, correspondents,  typists,  clerks,  traveling 
representatives.  So,  also,  must  the  thousands  of 
new  importers.  So,  also,  must  the  old  established 
firms. 

Our  Foreign  Population 

Over  thirty-two  million  people  in  the  United 
States — nearly  one-third  of  the  population — speak  a 
foreign  language.  You  can  interest  a  man  more 
thoroughly  and  convince  him  more  quickly  by  talk- 
ing or  writing  to  him  in  his  mother-tongue. 

When  you  visit  foreign  countries — for  pleasure 
or  business — familiarity  with  the  native  languages 
is  indispensable. 

A  Social  Recreation 

Studying  foreign  languages  by  the  Rosenthal 
Language  Phone  Method  can  be  made  a  social 
recreation.  Many  families  and  groups  of  friends 
make  a  game  of  it.  It  is  not  a  selfish  and  isolating 
pastime — but  one  that  can  be  shared  and  enjoyed 
by  any  number.  It  is  a  case  of  "the  more  the 
merrier" — and  the  quicker,  too,  for  there  is  the 
spur  of  emulation. 


Literary  Masterpieces 

Read  the  masterpieces  of  French,  Spanish  and 
Italian  literature  in  the  language  in  which  they 
were  conceived  and  written.  The  full  flavor  of 
foreign  letters  cannot  be  translated.  Enjoy  French 
novels  before  their  characteristic  sparkle — their 
native  essence — has  evaporated  in  translation. 
The  original  Spanish  of  "Mare  Nostrum"  and  "The 
Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse"  is  far  more 
vivid  than  the  English  version.  Then  consider  the 
greater  enjoyment  assured  by  an  understanding  of 
the  language  in  which  an  opera  is  sung — be  it 
Spanish,   French   or   Italian. 

When  You  Go  to  Europe 

The  visitor  to  Flanders  Fields,  the  Marne,  the 
Somme,  and  a  hundred  other  consecrated  spots  in 
Belgium,  France  and  Italy,  might  as  well  be  a 
deaf-mute,  unable  to  read,  if  he  cannot  understand 
and   speak  the   language  of  the  land. 

A  few  weeks'  practice  with  the  Language  Phone 
Method  removes  this  handicap  to  complete  enjoy- 
ment of  foreign  travel — loosens  the  tongue  and 
opens  the  ears. 

Used  in  Famous  Universities 

The  Rosenthal  Method  has  been  praised,  en- 
dorsed and  used  by  teachers  of  languages  in  such 
famous  Universities  as  Columbia,  Yale,  Harvard, 
Princeton,  Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins,  New  York, 
Boston,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Brown, 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  College  of  St. 
Francis   Xavier,   St.  Joseph's   Seminary. 


FREE 


The  New  Book 
'Listening  in  on  the 
Language  Phone" 


How  to  Increase  Your  Income,  through  a  knowl- 
edge of  a  foreign  language,  whether  you  are  an 
employer  or  an  employee,  young  or  old,  a  pro- 
fessional man  or  woman,  a  practitioner  of  any  of 
the  arts  or  sciences — whoever,  whatever  and 
wherever  you  are.  How  to  Acquire  Conversa- 
tional Fluency  in  a  Foreign  Tongue  Quickly — 
and  devote  only  ten  minutes,  three  times  a  day, 
to  study,  How  familiarity  with  even  one  foreign 
language  Increases  Your  Prestige — in  the  draw- 
ing-room, the  club,  the  office;  Widens  Your  Circle 
of  Acquaintances — social  and  commercial ;  Multi- 
plies the  Pleasures  of  Travel  and  Reading;  Broad- 
ens Your  Intellectual  Horizon. 


FUNK     &     WAGNALLS    COMPANY. 

354   Fourth   Avenue.    Hess   Building.    New  York.    N.   Y. 

Please  send  me  by  mail  (without  obligation  of  any 
kind)  the  free  book  "Listening  In  on  the  Language 
Phone,"  together  with  details  of  your  offer  of  a  free 
trial,  in  my  own  home,  of  The  Language  Phone 
Method    for    Spanish,    French,    German    or    Italian. 

Name     

Address    

A.  &  D.  4   24 
City    State 
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lllushalion    for   article   on    page   !,!, 


Photograph  by  courtesy  of  Ellen  Shipman 

A   rambling  cottage  garden   brought  together  by  a  fountain   in   the  center  and  a   statue  at   the  far   end  of  the   path 
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Make  your  Bookings  Now  to 

EUROPE 


IF  you  are  planning  a  trip  abroad  this 
Spring  or  Summer,  investigate  first  your 
own  U.  S.  Government  steamers  sailing 
under  the  American  Flag.  Investigate  now 
and  make  your  bookings  early — the  coming 
season  will  see  an  unprecedented  wave  of 
travel.  If  you  make  your  bookings  now, 
you  may  have  your  choice  of  the  best  ac- 
commodations at  a  moderate  cost. 

Most  people  have  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  the  cost  of  a  European    trip.    On  the 


U.  S.  Government  steamers  of  the  United 
States  Lines  there  is  a  passage  for  every 
purse,  from  $130,  on  the  "America" — to 
the  suites-de-luxe  on  the  great  "Leviathan." 

Learn  today  at  what  a  moderate  cost 
you  can  fulfill  your  dreams  of  seeing 
Europe.  Get  the  facts  about  the  popular 
ships  of  the  United  States  Lines.  They 
offer  the  maximum  of  luxury,  speed,  safety 
and  economy.  Investigate  now  without 
obligation. 


United  States  Lines 

45  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Managing  Operators  for 

UNITED    STATES    SHIPPING    BOARD 


Investigate  Today — 


Your  Qovernment  has  prepared  handsomely  illustrated  travel 
booklets  on  the  pleasures  and  sights  of  Europe.  Full  information 
on  the  low  rates,  tours,  costs  and  ship  accommodations.  Send  for 
it  today,— now.  Mail  the  coupon  to  Washington  before  you  forget 


INFORMATION  BLANK 
To  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 

Information  Section  2053  Washington.  D.  C. 


Please   send  without  obligation  the  U.  S.  Governti 
hcerature  giving  travel  facts.     I  am  considering  a  trip  to 
Europe  C,  to  the  Orient  from  Seattle  D, 
from  San  Francisco  D.to  South  America  Q. 


eringatri, 
to  the  Or 


Addres: 
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Windmills 

Drawings  and  Stories  of  Windmills   in  Old  Holland 
By  FRANK  BRANGWYN,  R.  A.,  and  HAYTER  PRESTON 

From  "Windmills,"  Courtesy  of  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company 


W 


HOEVER  goes  tilting 
windmills  must  be  pre- 
pared for  surprises. 
One  expects  to  find 
many  beautiful  wind- 
mills fallen  in  decay; 
for,  except  in  rare  instances,  there  is  no  niche 
for  them  in  this  world  of  steam  and  oil, 
neither  is  there,  so  far  as  I  know,  one  of  those 


hulk,  left  stranded  by  the  sea  of  Time,  is  in 
danger  of  falling  to  pieces.  But  windmills 
are  the  old  laboring  men ;  and  mankind  in 
general  is  not  very  much  interested  in  laborers 
who  are  too  old  to  work,  or  whose  labor  is 
now  a  homely  antiquity.  So  these  tired  and 
broken  grinders  of  grain  are  left  to  rot  in 
ignoble  fashion  about  the  countryside,  assailed 
by  winds  that  were  their  souls  aforetime,  and 


Picturesque  windmills  in  Old  Holland  from  a  drawing  by  Frank   Brangwyi 


amazing  societies  with  a  suite  of  plush  offices 
whose  business  it  is  to  restore  and  protect 
them.  And  perhaps  the  reason  for  this  neg- 
lect may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  windmills 
are  in  nature  essentially  democratic.  The  old 
castles  have  their  seneschals,  the  old  forests 
their  keepers,  supported  by  moneys  that  are 
always    forthcoming    when     any    aristocratic 


Winchehea  Mill  from,  a  drawing   by 
Frank  Brangwyn 


mocked    by    groping    stars    that    once    danced 
high,  inscrutable  dances  between  their  whirl- 
ing sails.     But,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances,  humiliations   more  cruel 
than      thoughtless      neglect      are 
practiced  upon  their  bones. 

At  Ramsgate,  in  Kent,  the 
people  are  kindly  after  the  true 
manner  of  Kentish  folk.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  toler- 
ate the  tawdry  attractions  culti- 
vated for  the  delectation  of  tip- 
pers, they  are  unspoilt,  and, 
standing  as  they  do  with  one 
foot  in  the  sea  and  one  foot  in 
the  most  beautiful  county  in 
England,  essentially  simple  and 
wise. 

They  had  a  windmill — once; 
a  lovely  affair  whose  frail  lattice 
sails  were  visible  to  homeward 
bound  sailormen  approaching  the 
harbor.  For  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years  it  was  a  joyful  land- 
mark for  sea-weary  eyes,  that 
windmill  above  the  sea  with  sails 
circling  against  the  clouds  and 
the  blue.  Now  only  the  topmost 
yard  of  a  headless  body  can  be 
seen,  and  perhaps,  if  they  are 
close  in  and  use  a  good  glass, 
patches  of  divers-colored  posters 
advertising  matches,  and  dog- 
cakes,  and  God  knows  what! 
They  are,  mercifully,  spared  the 
rest. 

The  kindly  people  of  Ramsgate,  however, 
see  the  shameful  rest  when  they  pass  along 
Grange   Road;   they  see  it  with   half-averted 


Mill  at   Lauragais   from   a   drawing   by 
Frank  Brangwyn 

eyes,  I  imagine.  For  that  shameful  rest  is  a 
motor  garage ! 

As  I  walked  into  the  garage  I  went  hot  and 
cold  by  turns.  A  nice  boy  with  all  the  grease 
in  the  world  upon  his  hands  and  arms  and 
face  pleasantly  asked  my  business.  I  just  felt 
as  if  I  wanted  to  punch  the  garage  to 
pulp.  .   .  . 

I  had  arrived  in  Ramsgate  weary  and 
adust,  but  with  hopes  running  high.  I  had 
come  to  see  the  mill.  A  hot,  wet  sun  spat- 
tered everything  with  gold ;  flakes  of  fire 
danced  upon  the  sea;  the  brown  sails  of  the 
fishing  boats  were  rubied  by  the  fierce  sun. 
On  the  stalls  along  the  "Front"  little  plate- 
fuls  of  yellow  cockles  seemed  to  lick  up  the 
light,  and  the  pink  prawns  kicked  innumer- 
able legs  toward  the  sky. 

"Do  I  want  to  see  my  mother  any  more? 
Do  I?" 

And  a  mighty  chorus  answered. 

"Yes,  I  do!" 

I  wanted  to  see  the  mill.   .    .    . 

And  now  I  stood  in  a  motor  garage,  and  a 
nice  boy  was  pleasantly  asking  my  business! 

I  answered  in  a  shamefaced  way  that  I  was 
interested  in  windmills.  His  gaze  wandered 
from  the  neatly  arranged  row  of  motor  cars 
to  the  ceiling. 

"Oh,  yes,  the  mill." 

We  walked  outside. 


Molen  De  Koker,  Zaandam,  from  a  drawing  by 
Frank  Brangwyn 


"It   was   a   mill — once 
see."      He    pointed    to    a 

"Scott's  Motor  Garage." 

(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Windmills 

(Continued  from  page  4S) 

"Quite,"  I  said  affably.  "It's 
"^ery   quaint." 

I  was  really  too  amazed  to 
enter  into  rational  conversation, 
and  I  stared  stupidly  at  the  single 
floor  garage,  above  which  the 
black,  decapitated  body  of  the 
mill  merged  skyward. 

"And  the  miller?"  I  asked, 
after  a  pause.  The  nice  boy 
leaned  against  a  scarlet  hydraulic 
petrol  pump  on  the  pavement  and 
said : 

"Miller?  .  .  .  Oh,  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  see  the  guvnor?" 

I  nodded ;  and  as  I  was  crossing 
to  the  other  side  of  the  road,  in 
order  to  get  a  full  view  of  the 
windmotorgarmill,  an  electric- 
tram  missed  me  by  an  inch  or  so. 

The  "guvnor"  arrived  in  his 
car. 

"Interested  in  windmills?"  he 
began.  "So  am  I.  Fine  old  place, 
this!  I  am  having  a  wireless  set 
installed  next  week." 

A  wireless  set! 

"Yes,  a  fine  old  place,"  he  re- 
peated, "gone  to  rack  and  ruin. 
You  see  I've  used  part  of  the  sails, 
there — that  post — they  were  lying 
up  above,  rotting,  doing  nothing." 

He  was  referring  to  a  post  to 
which   a   motorcycle  was   chained. 

He  told  me  that  in  wartime  he 
used  the  mill  as  a  "dug  out"  dur- 
ing the  frequent  air  raids  on 
Ramsgate,  and  that  one  "got  a 
fine  view  through  open  top." 

I  regarded  him  with  admira- 
tion, contrasting  his  hard,  classical 
view  with  my  own  pulpy,  roman- 
tic vision. 

He  is  the  new  "miller." 

I  shook  his  hand  heartily. 

The  Ramsgate  Mill  is  three 
hundred  years  ,.old,  and  it  stood 
originally  where  the  S.  E.  &  C. 
railway  station  now  is.  About  one 
hundred  years  ago  it  was  moved 
and  re-erected  toward  the  Peg- 
well  Bay  end  of  the  town,  and 
there  it  has  remained.  In  those 
days  the  surrounding  land  showed 
a  sea  of  billows;  and  the  mill 
ground  the  wheat  and  corn  for  the 
town  and  countryside.  It  worked, 
with  many  restorations,  until 
twelve  years  ago,  but  the  big  busi- 
ness had  gone  long  since,  and  dur- 
ing its  last  years  the  mill  trade 
was  almost  entirely  confined  to 
supplying  small  quantities  of  flour 
to  housewives. 

Dry-rot  set  in;  the  sails  were 
removed ;  and  then  the  cap  and  a 
fair  part  of  the  body  were  torn 
off  one  stormy  night;  the  stones 
were  sold  and  sent  to  India  for 
rice  grinding. 

Originally  the  mill  had  seven 
floors,  with  a  pair  of  stones  on 
each  floor.  Three  floors  remain, 
so  rotten  and  damaged  that  ascent 
is  fraught  with  broken  bones. 

I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  lat- 
ter and  looked  out  to  sea.  Far  on 
the  skyline  I  saw  a  large  vessel 
followed  by  a  dense  cloud  of 
smoke.     Below,  in  the  garage,  the 
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roar  of  an  internal  combustion 
engine  cut  my  brain  as  a  sharp 
reed  cuts  the  finger. 

I  looked  at  the  wreckage  about 
me  and — well,  it  is  an  old  story. 

Editor's  Note — To  many  of 
us,  the  really  new  Mexico  is  the 
actually  old  Mexico,  for  the  new- 
est understanding  of  so  much 
beauty  in  our  civilization  is  reach- 
ing us  via  old  Mexico.  We  par- 
ticularly felt  this  in  our  March 
issue  when  we  published  extracts 
from  Alfred  Bossom's  "An  Archi- 
tectural Pilgrimage  in  Old  Mex- 
ico" (Charles  Scribner's  Sons), 
and  used  the  word  "new"  thinking 
of  beauty,  when  geographically 
we  should  have  said  "old." 
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The  Constructive  Plan  in  the  Small  Garden 


Planning  Ahead  for  Small  Garden  Space 
By  BUCKLAND  LAVERTON 


^mhh^HERE  in  the  world 
^^k  ^^^1  ^^  will  you  find  roses  and 
^A  ^Hf  W  lilies,  larkspurs  and 
^|  jB  M  Canterbury  bells,  snap- 
^^^^^r  dragons  and  wall- 
flowers, phlox  and 
pansies,  asters  and  dahlias,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  customary  inhabitants  of  flower  gardens, 
growing  wild  and  indigenous  within  the  space 
of  less  than  an  acre?  When  anyone  discovers 
such  a  veritable  elysium,  we  may  confidently 
expect  El  Dorado,  the  Fountain  of  Youth, 
the  Philosophers'  Stone  and  all  the  other 
fabled  things  of  our  childhood's  story-books 
to  be  found,  identified,  and  exploited  in  the 
full  light  of  day  and  international  publicity. 
Now,  if  anything  is  patent,  or  should  be 
perfectly  patent,  about  a  flower  garden,  it  is 
this — it  is  obviously  the  result  of  man's  artifice 
and  patient  care.  If,  then,  the  garden  is  so 
plainly  the  product  of  toil  and  thought,  and 
the  gathering  of  divers  plants  and  flowers 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  through  the  kindly 
instrumentality  of  the  seedsman  and  bulb  im- 
porter, why  should  so  many  presumably 
honest  and  otherwise  ingenious  people  strive 
to  make  the  flower  garden  appear  as  though 
it  had  just  happened  as  a  sort  of  natural  prod- 
uct of  the  soil,  indigenous  and  waiting  to 
burst  into  bloom  at  the  wave  of  a  wand  or 
the  stroke  of  a  spade?  Why  should  they 
labor  so  arduously  for  "natural"  effects  and 
spurn  every  visible  indication  of  artifice  as 
though  it  were  wholly  base  and  unworthy? 
This  pretending  and  trying  to  make  the  gar- 
den appear  to  be  what  everybody  knows  it 
isn't  comes  very  near  to  being  a  species  of 
hypocrisy,  harmless  and  futile,  it  is  true,  but 
none  the  less  hypocrisy  of  a  sort. 

The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  whole 
mistaken  attitude  is  the  logical  outcome  of 
ideals  foisted  upon  the  public  as  far  back  as 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  none 
other  than  that  arch-enemy  of  true  and 
rational  garden  design,  "Capability"  Brown, 
who  ruthlessly  destroyed  countless  fine  old 
gardens     in     England,     and     whose    disciples 


spread  the  work  of  ruin  in  France  and  Italy, 
preaching  the  "naturalistic"  theory  which  be- 
came a  mania  and  spread  with  the  fell  rapid- 
ity of  a  virulent  pestilence.  The  "natural- 
istic" theory,  which  was  all  very  well  in  a 
way  when  applied  to  great  expanses  of  park 
land  where  it  did  no  particular  harm  if 
people  liked  that  sort  of  sand-papered  humbug 
landscape,  was  fundamentally  at  variance 
with  all  the  traditions  and  ideals  of  the  old 
methods  of  garden  designing  that  had  gradu- 
ally developed  from  slender  beginnings  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  old  methods  had  created 
some  of  the  most  fascinating  and  noble  gar- 
dens of  England  and  the  Continent.  The 
larger  and  more  ambitious  gardens  would,  of 
course,  be  described  as  formal ;  in  the  smaller 
and  more  intimate  gardens — by  far  the  most 
numerous — the  element  of  "formalism,"  if  it 
must  be  so  tagged,  had  merely  resulted  in 
logical  and  orderly  arrangement  without  con- 
flicting with  any  of  the  ingenious  domestic 
qualities  attaching  to  the  homely  plots  of  un- 
pretentious dwellings.  But  the  new  "land- 
scaping" rage  was  in  the  saddle.  The  small 
householder  a9  well  as  the  owner  of  the  great 
estate  must  be  in  the  fashion,  and  away  went 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  little,  orderly 
gardens  that  had  taken  generations  to  grow 
into  a  state  of  gracious  mellowness. 

High  and  low  were  so  thoroughly  indoc- 
trinated with  the  "naturalistic"  landscaping 
fallacy  that  the  malign  influences  set  afoot  by 
"Capability"  Brown  and  his  followers  con- 
tinued in  force  during  the  nineteenth  century 
and  gave  rise  to  innumerable  contortions  of 
twisting,  writhing  paths;  round,  oval  and 
divers-shaped  flower-beds  disposed  without 
rhyme  or  reason  upon  lawns  like  so  many 
vegetable  antimacassars;  isolated  thickets  of 
shrubs,  perchance  with  a  flanking  outer  rim 
of  red  geraniums,  set  like  islands  in  a  sea  of 
grass,  and  all  the  other  crude  abominations 
that  the  jejune  imagination  of  a  grimly  ma- 
terialistic period  could  compass. 

It  is  the  residuum  of  "Capability"  Brown's 
legacy  that  still  impels  people,  albeit  they  are 


unconscious  of  the  actual  cause,  to  fight  shy 
of  what  they  conceive  to  be  stiff  formalism, 
but  what  is  really  only  order  and  logical  ar- 
rangement. Many  there  are  who  have  broken 
away  from  the  old  "naturalistic"  bondage  and 
they  have  reaped  a  satisfying  reward  of  their 
courage,  but  there  are  many,  many  more  who 
eye  askance  any  trend  toward  constructive 
garden  planning  and  look  with  misgivings 
upon  fancied  attempts  to  confine  their 
cherished  "naturalistic,"  landscaping  incoher- 
ence within  the  limits  of  coherent  order. 

One  great  trouble  about  the  whole  situa- 
tion is  that  so  many  people  refuse  to  formu- 
late for  themselves  any  conception  of  what  a 
garden  really  is  or  ought  to  be.  They  are 
content  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  purely 
fortuitous  way,  and  their  method  of  garden 
making,  if  method  it  can  be  called,  is  well- 
nigh,  completely  haphazard.  A  little  clear 
planning  ahead  would  save  them  many  dis- 
couraging moments,  to  say  nothing  of  adding 
materially  to  the  merits  of  their  garden  and 
their  own  well-earned  pleasure  in  it. 

The  average  small  garden,  attached  to  the 
house  of  moderate  size,  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  place  of  concentrated  interest  and  char- 
acter. It  is  also  an  intermediate  link  between 
the  house  and  the  outside  world  and  may,  in 
frequent  instances,  be  considered  somewhat 
in  the  light  of  an  out-of-doors  living-room. 
According  to  the  derivation  of  the  word,  a 
garden  should  be  an  enclosed  place — enclosed 
not  so  much  necessarily  to  shut  it  off  from  all 
else  by  way  of  complete  separation,  although 
privacy  in  a  garden  is  always  desirable  and  e\ 
more  or  less  essential  to  the  element  of  inti- 
macy, but  more  especially  by  way  of  assuring 
coherent  definition  and  imparting  distinct 
boundaries.  If  the  garden  is,  a9  it  presum- 
ably should  be,  a  place  for  intensive  cultiva- 
tion and  the  bestowal  of  concentrated  effort, 
it  is  much  easier  to  work  intensively  within 
definite  bounds  than  when  there  are  no  set 
limits  to  restrain  a  temptation  to  sprawl. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  foregoing 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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conception  pretty  closely  coincides  with  the 
Persian  and  Chinese  ideals  of  garden  making. 
To  be  convinced  of  this  Oriental  endorse- 
ment, we  have  only  to  look  attentively  at  the 
old  Persian  miniatures  or  the  diverting  gar- 
den scenes  depicted  so  alluringly  on  old  blue 
Canton  platters,  plates  or  teapots.  And  be  it 
remembered  that  the  Oriental  conceptions  in 
matters  of  this  sort  are  not  to  be  despised. 
They  had  centuries  and  centuries  of  garden 
experience  back  of  them  before  there  were 
any  gardens  in  most  of  the  Occident. 

The  next  natural  step  after  setting  definite 
bounds  to  the  flower  garden  is  to  fix  upon  an 
orderly  lay-out.  It  is  just  here,  at  the  second 
stage  of  constructive  planning,  that  too  many 
garden  makers  rebel  and  scent  the  bogey  of 
formalism.  If  they  will  only  give  the  matter 
a  little  calm  thought,  however,  they  will 
readily  be  convinced  that  order  is  truly  a 
desideratum.  One  great  argument  in  favor 
of  definite,  orderly  plan — in  distinction  from 
the  loose,  sprawling  methods  of  the  "Capa- 
bility" Brown  school — is  that  with  orderly 
arrangement  more  can  always  be  packed  into 
a  given  space.  This  is  one  important  factor 
in  the  rationale  of  formal  plan,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  the  small  garden  where  every 
square  inch  is  expected  to  count  to  the  utter- 
most. A  garden  planned  in  this  manner  will 
inevitably  achieve  poise  and  balance  which,  in 
the  long  run,  will  give  more  solid  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  than  an  undefined  area  into 
which  an  almost  universal  form  of  garden 
greed  impels  the  owner  to  crowd  always  more 
and  more  of  the  coveted  varieties  of  flowering 
plants,  an  insatiable  greed  that  increases  at 
every  stage  of  fulfillment. 

An  attentive  analysis  of  the  accompanying 
garden  plans,  devised  for  small  areas  out  of 
which  the  largest  results  possible  had  to  be  ob- 
tained, will  show  the  wisdom  of  adopting  a 
definitely  constructive  policy  at  the  outset. 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  knowing  clearly  what 
you  want  and  then  going  directly  about  at- 
taining it.  The  little  south  garden  of  Tower 
Close,  at  Snowshill  in  Gloucestershire,  is 
formed  from  an  irregular  piece  of  ground 
between  the  front  of  the  house  and  a  deep 
lane  beyond  the  low  parapet  that  tops  a  high 
retaining  wall.  The  plan  of  the  flag  paving  is 
so  arranged  that  the  impression  of  complete 
symmetry  is  conveyed,  although  the  cross  path 
from  the  house  door  is  off  axis  and  the  little 
stone  figure  in  the  central  space  is  nearer  one 
end  of  the  rectangle  than  the  other,  so  that  it 
may  be  in  line  with  the  door.  To  the  east, 
at  a  higher  level,  is  a  little  lawn;  to  the 
west,    at    a    lower    level    and    beyond    a    flag- 


The  little  south  garden  of  Tower  Close  at  Snowshill  is  formed  from 

an  irregular  piece  of  ground  between  the  front  of  the  house  and  a 

deep   lane    beyond   the   retaining   wall 


paved  walk,  is  a 
larger  lawn.  Hence 
the  flower  garden, 
through  which  one 
gains  access  to  the 
house  door,  is  a 
small  and  intimate 
enclosure  filled  with 
the  concentrated  in- 
terest of  form  and 
color. 

The  Lygon  gar- 
den, with  a  north- 
ern and  eastern  ex- 
posure and  protect- 
ed to  the  north  by  a 
loggia  beyond  a 
bowling  green,  af- 
fords another  in- 
stance of  making 
the  most  of  a  rela- 
tively small  area  by 
means  of  a  well 
considered  plan. 
The  central  feature 
and  focus  of  inter- 
est, surrounded  as 
it  is  by  rose  beds,  is 
a  sundial  mounted 
on  a  pedestal  raised 
two  steps  above  the 
garden  level.  The 
other  beds  and  cross 
paths  are  laid  out 
with     reference     to 

this  central  feature  and  set  as  use  dictates,  for 
the  garden  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  passage 
way. 

All  the  plans  presented  have  certain  fea- 
tures in  common  which  it  is  well  to  note.  In 
the  first  place,  grass  is  not  the  prime  con- 
sideration in  a  flower  garden ;  the  flowers  are. 
It  makes  little  difference  whether  the  spaces 
between  the  flower  beds  are  paved  with  stone, 
covered  with  gravel  or  laid  down  in  turf. 
The  main  thing  is  ample  bedding  space  and 
ready  accessibility  to  the  beds.  In  all  the 
plans  this  accessibility  is  fully  provided  for. 
In  the  second  place,  there  is  in  every  instance 
a  focal  point  about  which  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  the  garden  centres  in  a  logical  way. 
In  the  third  place,  from  whatever  point  the 
garden  is  viewed,  not  only  is  the  plan  coherent 
and  pleasing,  but  there  is  presented  to  the 
eye  the  fullest  possible  array  of  bloom.  If 
these  three  characteristics  are  kept  constantly 
in  mind  in  the  planning  of  small  gardens  one 
will  achieve  a  decided  step  forward  in  the 
art  of  constructive  design. 

Editor's  note: 

The  foregoing  inter- 
esting presentation  of 
the  planning  of  small 
gardens  seems  to  this 
editor  to  relate  more 
definitely  to  European 
countries  than  to  Amer- 
ica. Formality  some- 
how appears  to  belong 
to  even  the  smallest  of 
the  English  and  conti- 
nental gardens.  The 
whole  landscape  has 
become  formal  with 
years  of  attention  and 
cultivation.  The  arch- 
itecture is  very  much 
more  formal  and  there 
is  an  adherence  to  type 
in  building  that  brings 
about  a  certain  pattern 
that  we  have  not  ac- 
complished to  any  ex- 
tent in  this  country. 
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An   exceedingly  mathematical  design   for   the  formal   garden   of  Dorica 


I  remember  once  when  I  was  going  to  have 
tea  with  Rodin,  passing  my  station  on  the 
train  and  having  to  walk  back  to  his  garden 
along  an  old  French  road  edged  with  cement 
walls  and  covered  with  vines  and  roses. 

It  interested  me  very  much  at  the  time  to 
stop  along  the  roadway  to  look  down  into  the 
gardens  one  after  the  other,  studying  their^ 
planting  and  arrangement.  Of  course,  they  all"  ' 
had  their  individuality;  some  had  more  fruit 
ripening  on  the  walls  than  the  others;  some 
had  more  flowers  than  fruit;  some  were  very 
practical  with  market  gardens  in  view ;  some 
almost  wholly  decorative  except  for  the  herb 
garden  at  the  kitchen  door ;  but  there  was  a 
sense  of  thought-out  planning  in  every  one 
and  it  was  curious  how  intimate  they  were  in 
spite  of  their  quaint  formality.  There  was 
never  any  effort  to  display  these  gardens  to 
the  public  and,  of  course,  as  a  stranger  I  was 
not  supposed  to  see  them  at  all.  But  I  have 
never  forgotten  that  walk  between  little  old 
French  gardens  to  take  tea  in  a  very  famous 
French  garden  with  one  of  the  greatest  men 
I  have  ever  met. 

But  in  America,  to  my  mind  at  least,  our 
little  cottages  do  not  seem  to  crave  formal 
landscaping.  Our  flower  borders  edge  ram- 
bling pathways,  and  they  lead  up  to  old- 
fashioned  porches  in  front  of  simple  old- 
fashioned  houses.  In  the  very  oldest  gardens 
in  New  England,  the  vegetables  encroach  upon 
the  flowers  and  the  flowers  have  carried  their 
beauty  to  the  potato  patches  and  the  corn- 
field. And  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  picture 
these  tangled  borders  of  phlox  and  poppies 
and  larkspur  and  pansies  and  sweet  alyssum 
in  any  more  formal  relation  to  each  other  or 
to  the  garden.  Nasturtiums  trail  about 
through  the  grass  and  petunias  blow  away  to 
to  the  tops  of  stone  walls,  and  roses,  great, 
luxurious  plants,  grow  next  to  phlox  or  gera- 
niums or  heliotrope. 

To  be  sure  they  would  not  suit  the  English 
landscape  or  the  little  gardens  along  the  Seine. 
But  they  do  seem  to  belong  to  New  England 
and  to  many  other  little  villages  in  this  coun-  t 
try  and  one  somehow  remembers  them  with 
a  tenderness  and  affection. 
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Modern   Tendencies    in 
English  Decoration 

I    Bj  G.  CADOGAN  ROTHERY 

IT  would  be  inaccurate  to  say 
that  we  possess  a  modern  style 
in  decoration.  No  doubt  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  path  of  a  con- 
temporary when  lie  looks  around, 
attempts  to  focus  a  mass  of  mate- 
rial and  so  procure  a  mental  im- 
pression which  will  enable  him  to 
declare  definitely,  "This  is  tin- 
style  of  our  day."  Such  a  positive 
judgment  is,  after  all,  only  pos- , 
sible  as  the  result  of  a  retrospec- 
tive view  and  summing  up. 
Nevertheless  we  have  sufficient 
data  in  this  busy  corner  of  the 
world  of  ours  to  demonstrate  that 
we  possess  nothing  so  distinctive 
as,  say.  the  quaint  agglomeration 
of  the  late  Tudor  and  earlj  Jac- 
obean periods,  or  the  neo-Greek 
of  the  Empire,  even  its  modified 
English  form  as  practiced  by  the 
Adam  brothers  and  their  com- 
peers. 

We  are  not  even  frankh  con 
ventional  on  the  machine-traced 
lines  of  the  mid-Victorian  era  or 
realistically-conventional  in  the  re- 
bellious mode  of  a  William  Morris 
or  a  Vbysey.  We  are  somewhat  too 
learned,  too  troubled  by  self-con- 
sciousness, to  be  really  original, 
and  so,  in  decoration  as  in  much 
else,  we,  on  taking  stock,  can  only 
record  tendencies  which  have  been 
anything  but  stable. 

The  desire  for  vivid  colors  and 
_  strong  contrasts  still  persists, 
*  though  giving  way  to  the  wider 
appreciation  of  soft  tones,  quietly 
blended.  This  tendency  toward 
quiet,  soothing  harmonies  has  been 
fostered  and  powerfully  supported 
by  the  efforts  of  our  color 
specialists  and-  paint  manufac- 
turers, who  have  given  us  valuable 
ranges  of  luminous  greys,  warm 
browns,  limpid  blues  and  greens 
suggestive  of  the  glint  of  sunshine 
amidst  tender  grass  and  spring 
foliage.  With  these  we  can  devise 
quite  joyous  color  schemes  without 
being  blatantly  clamorous.  Such 
schemes  are  mostly  for  the  draw- 
ing-room and  bedrooms,  but  we 
see  good  browns  and  yellows,  per- 
haps more  of  the  buttercup  hue 
than  that  of  the  primrose,  ousting 
the  too  persistent  reds  from  the 
dining-rooms. 

One  result  of  the  general  vogue 
for  the  semi-tones  in  coloration 
has  been  the  coming  into  fashion 
of  the  stone  and  string  colors  as 
backgrounds,  often  relieved  by 
strongly  painted  borders  and 
friezes.  In  wall  papers,  we  see 
this  effect  produced  by  broken 
color  schemes  in  low  tones  or 
rough  surfaces  which  present 
a  uniform  tint  when  seen  at 
a  distance,  or  under  artificial 
light,  yet  possess  the  value  of 
a  degree  of  variableness.  The 
desire  seems  to  be  for  moderation 
in  the  mass  with  a  touch  of  live- 
%  liness  more  or  less  emphasized 
in  coquettishly  introduced  detail. 
All  this  is  insular  in  feeling  and 


"BROADLAWN" 

EAST  SHORE  ROAD,  GREAT  NECK,  L.  I. 


C>4  Splendid  Long  Island  Estate 


IS  NOW   ON  THE  MARKET 


Unusual  Bargain 

BROADLAWN,  the  Estate  of  Angie  M.  Booth,  50  acres, 
all  under  cultivation,  in  Long  Island's  choicest  country 
estate  section,  frontage  on  Manhasset  Bay.  Imposing 
Southern  Colonial  homestead;  16  rooms,  including  8  master's 
bedrooms,  6  baths.  Servants'  quarters,  semi-detached,  4  rooms 
and  baths. 

Stables  have  space  for  12  head  of  cattle  and  10  horses;  hot 
water  heat.  Dairy  of  most  modern  type,  every  sanitary  device; 
fully  tiled  and  electrically  equipped.  Ice  house  attached. 
Service  living  quarters,  3  suites  for  families,  3  baths,  4  rooms 
and  bath  for  single  men,  over  the  stables.  Separate  garage  ac- 
commodating 6  cars.  Chauffeur's  quarters,  suite  of  5  rooms 
and  bath,  overhead.  Greenhouse  for  flowers  and  table  vege- 
tables. Flower  packing  house  with  room  for  delivery  car,  and 
living  quarters  for  gardeners  above.  Superintendent's  cottage,  6 
rooms,  equipped  with  every  modern  convenience,  hot  water  heat. 

For  immediate  Sale  to  close   the  estate  of  Angie  M.   Booth 

Inquiries  solicited.     Inspection  only  by  appointment 

Brokers  protected 

AMERICAN  TRUST  COMPANY 

Administrator,    C.    T.   A. 

135  Broadway,  New  York 

Write  to  the  Real  Estate  Department 
for  further  particulars 


represents  the  triumph  of  native 
craftsmen  over  the  violent  contor- 
tions of  the  exotic  cubists,  vorticists 
and  other  tortured  souls.  Very 
little  of  cubists'  efforts  at  decora- 
tion, which  were  fairly  assertive 
not  so  long  ago,  remains  with  us. 
And  of  the  over-massive,  over- 
elaborated  revival  of  Byzantine 
themes  which  rage  in  Teutonic 
and  Scandinavian  countries,  and 
threatened  to  invade  us,  not  much 
is  seen  outside  certain  taverns, 
cinemas  and  the  like. 

A  more  dangerous  influence 
from  abroad  was  the  French  rage 
for  black.  It  was  seen  on  the 
walls,  in  the  carpets  and  uphol- 
stery, even  on  the  ceilings.  For 
wall  hangings  we  had  either  heavy 


all-overish  designs  in  black  on  a 
white  background,  or  thin  lace- 
like designs  in  white  on  a  black 
background ;  also  black  and  white 
stripes.  Happily  this  is  fading 
away,  and  we  are  retaining  only 
the  effective  black  cushion  or  rug 
and  the  dainty  silhouette  friezes. 
Black  in  moderation  is  very  use- 
ful; unifies,  tone9  down;  but  only 
too  easily  it  becomes  dominant, 
sombre  and  destructive  of  fine 
fancies.  It  is  well  to  beware  of 
the  oppression. 

Are  we  tending  toward  a  nega- 
tion of  style  in  our  leaning  to- 
ward simplicity  and  sobriety  both 
in  color  and  form?  In  furniture 
the  effort  seems  to  be  toward 
rectangular    lines,    cubical    forms, 


with  rebated  edge9,  in  which  dis- 
tinctiveness is  sought  by  careful 
proportioning,  the  selection  of 
choice  woods  with  some  plain 
banding  in  contrasting  tones. 
Something  of  this  is  seen  in  mural 
decoration,  where  the  flat  tones  and 
often  plain  borders  correspond 
with  the  flat  or  rounded  mould- 
ings, which  are  given  small  promi- 
nence, while  the  ceiling  is  left  bare. 
In  France  decoration  for  the  pres- 
ent is  often  carried  out  in  flat  pale 
washes — slight  designs  just  indi- 
cated in  grey-blue  on  white,  with- 
out hard  outlines  or  shading.  With 
us,  this  influence  is  reflected  in  the 
more  delicate  stippling  and  spong- 
ing effects.  On  the  other  hand, 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Fresh  Color  Schemes  for  Living  Room  and  Boudoir 

Rooms  in   Which  the  Grouping  of  the  Furniture  is  Particularly  Happy 


This  charming  living  room  is  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Martin  L.  Straus,  of  Chicago.     Here  we  find  a  color  scheme  of  crushed  tomato 
and   blue-green   with  formal  draperies   of   tomato-colored  brocade  and  glass  curtains  of  gold  tissue.    Decorations  by  Homer  Studios. 


(        ■< 


The   boudoir    is    done    in    salmon    and   pale    jade-green.      An    interesting   note   in  this   room   is   the  combination   of   chiffon    glass 

curtains  and  the  heavy  taffeta  over-draperies.     The  furniture  is    luxurious  and  comfortable   and   in   close   liarmony   with   the   rest 

of  the  furnishings.     Decorations  by  the  Homer  Studios. 
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Charles 


An  Old  Elizabethan  Room 


Of 


London 


Interiors 

Old 
English  Furniture 

Tapestries 


2  West  Fifty-Sixth  Street 
NEW   YORK 


LONDON:  27-29  Brook  St.,  W. 


How  To  Select  Furnishings 
For  The  Home 


A  Guide  to 

Beauty  and  Comfort 

in  the  Home 

Pictures  exactly  how 
to  plan  the  selection 
and  placement  of 
furnishings  for  a 
pleasing  home 
atmosphere. 


In  a  beautiful  Art  Case  suifable  for  presentation 

32   PLATES  OF  MODEL  INTERIORS, 

picturing  modern  styles  of  furniture,  rugs, 
draperies  and  decorative  accessories. 

16  COLOR   PLATES  showing   harmonious 
color  schemes  for  every  room,  and  a 

16-PAGE  TREATISE  on  color  harmony  and 
home  decoration. 

Price.  $5.00 
Page  samples  and  folder  on  request 

Published  by 

The  Dean-Hicks  Company 


Publishers  o/  Good  Furnifure  Magazine 


GRAND  RAPIDS 


MICHIGAN 


I'STABI.IMIKP  OVI-R  50  YEARS 


ALFRED  NELSON  CO. 

Civil  and  Sporting 

TAILORS 

and  Breeches  Makers 

"The"  recognized  House  for  Gentlemen's 
Perfect  Fitting  Mufti  and  Sport  Kits,  also 
Ladies'  Riding  Coats,  Breeches  and  Knickers 

261  FIFTH  AVE. 

Near  29th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Phone   2003   Madison   Square 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


A  Picturesquely  Designed  Plaster  House 

With  Trimmings  of  Wood,  Brick  and  Iron  Incorporated  in  the  Design 


Freehof  &  Briggs,  Architects 

This  house,  which  is  wider  than  it  is  deep,  was  evidently  planned  for  a  shallotv  lot.     In  meeting  this  problem  the  architect  lias 
succeeded   in  creating   an    interesting   and  unusual   entrance   porch 
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Floor    plans    of    Mr.    Holz- 
man's   house,   showing   prac- 
tical adjustment  of  space  to 
arrangement    of    rooms 


Entrance  to  the  home  of  A.  Holzman,  Jamaica,  New  York,  showing 
delightful  use  of  ivood  and  brick  trimming 
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A  design  after  Goya,  hand-blocked  on  60-inch  linen,  in  characteristically  Spanish  color  combinations 


7 ""HE  work  of  the  great  Spaniard, 
Goya,  was  the  inspiration  of  this 
new  printed  drapery  linen. 

Not  only  was  Goya  one  of  the 
greatest  etchers  the  world  knows,  a 
famous  portrait  painter,  and  renowned 
for  his  genre  paintings,  but  he  stands 
first  among  18th  century  Spanish 
painters  as  a  designer  of  tapestries. 

This  pattern  so  full  of  the  Goya 
spirit,  with  the  charming  contrasts  of 
color,  the  graceful  sweep  of 
scrolls,  the  extremely  inter- 
esting motifs  of  its  car- 
touches, makes  an  unusually 
captivating  fabric.  It  is  being 
shown  on  four  backgrounds 
—  Green,  Scarlet,  Spanish 


Yellow  and  Black.  With  the  present 
interest  in  things  Spanish,  this  design 
and  other  printed  linens,  all  exclusive 
in  this  country  with  F.  Schumacher 
&  Co.,  offer  an  especially  varied  and 
attractive  selection. 

Your  own  decorator  or  upholsterer 
will  arrange  for  you  to  see  this  Goya 
printed  linen  and  other  Schumacher 
fabrics.  He  will  also  arrange  their 
purchase.  F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Im- 
porters, Manufacturers, 
Distributors  to  the  trade 
only,  of  Decorative  Drapery 
and  Upholstery  Fabrics,  60 
West  40th  Street,  New  York. 
Offices  in  Boston,  Chicago, 
and  Philadelphia. 
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V-SGHUMAGHeR,  &  GO. 


Styles  for 
every  room 
in  the  house 


MODERN 
'WALLCOVERING 


Ask  your  decorator  to 
show  you  the  new  styles 
of  Sanitas  Modern  Wall 
Covering. 

Samples  of  Sanitas,  and 
a  booklet  telling  about 
Sanitas  and  illustrated 
in  full  color,  will  be  sent 
on  request. 
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Sanitas  covered  walls  have  an  adaptable 
beauty  that  endures  for  years. 

Sanitas  Modern  Wall  Covering  is 
made  on  cloth,  ready-painted  with 
durable  oil  colors  that  can  be  kept 
clean  and  fresh  by  occasionally 
wiping  with  a  damp  cloth.  It  does 
not  crack,  tear,  peel,  blister,  or  fade, 
and  can  be  applied  over  any  flat 
surface;  old  walls  in  which  the 
cracks  are  properly  filled,  wall- 
boards,  or  new  walls  as  soon  as  the 
plaster  is  dry.  Its  unique  qualities 
of  beauty,  cleanliness  and  durabil- 
ity, obviating  the  necessity  for 
constant  re-decoration,  make  Sani- 
tas Modern  Wall  Covering  truly  an 
investment,  not  an  expense. 


TO  those  who  are  beginning 
anew  the  joys  of  homemaking, 
the  harmonious  treatment  of  the 
walls  is  a  matter  of  supreme  impor- 
tance. The  wall  decoration  frames 
the  room  and  its  furnishings,  and, 
when  wisely  selected,  accentuates 
their  characteristics  of  form  and 
color.  At  the  same  time  it  inevi- 
tably stamps  upon  the  room  the 
personality  and  taste  of  its  owners. 

The  delightful  range  of  patterns  and 
colorings  of  Sanitas  Modern  Wall 
Covering,  and  its  remarkable  adap- 
tability to  every  style  of  interior  dec- 
oration, make  this  the  ideal  material 
for  the  modern  room  reflecting  truly 
personal  qualities,  or  as  a  back- 
ground for  period  furnishings. 

Enamel  Finish  Flat 


Sanitas  Modern  Wall  Covering 
comes  in  styles  for  every  room  in 
the  house. 


Finish 


Decorative  Patterns 


plain  colors  and  tile  and  plain  tints,  that  can  be  hung  floral  designs  and  reproduc- 
mosaic  effects,  for  kitchens,  asthey come,  stenciled,  fres-  tions  of  tapestry,  leather, 
bathrooms,  laundries,  etc.     coed,   or  Tiffany   blended,     grass-cloth     and     fabrics^ 

The  Standard  Textile  Products  Go. 

320  Broadway,  New  York 

DEPT.  30 
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Johns-Manville 

Asbestos  Shingles 


EVE?i  your  roof  becomes  a  thing  of  character  — 
genial  and  colorful.  The  several  colors  of 
Johns'Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  are  blended  into 
a  charming  tapestry  that  will  give  delight  and 
shelter  for  generations  to  come. 

For,  in  addition  to  its  beauty,  this  roof  is  en- 
dowed with  permanence,  fire-safety  and  surprising 
economy.  Send  for  our  booklet  on  Colorblende 
Shingles.  Address  Johns-Manville  Inc.,  ao6  Madi- 
son Avenue  at  41st  Street,  New  York  City. 
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every  home  of  deep  and  abiding  charm  you  will 
find  a  home-lover  who  steadfastly  refuses  to  con- 
sider that  there  can  be  any  "minor  details"  in  home 
construction — who  has  devoted  as  much  thought- 
ful care  to  the  selection  of  harmoniously  designed 
builders'  hardware  as  to  the  choosing  of  appro- 
priate furnishings. 

That  Russwin  Hardware  is  used  throughout 
thousands  of  such  homes  is  a  tribute  to  the  beauty  of 
Russwin  designs — and  to  the  public  faith  in  the  name 
Russwin  which  for  over  eighty  years  has  been  a  guar- 
antee of  trouble-free  service  and  absolute  security. 


Soffasswin-ize  is  to  £con<nnize  ^—OTic  Sconom^  of  ike 

Russell  &  Erwin  Manufacturing  Co. 


New  York 


The  American  Hardware  Corporation,  Successor 

New  Britain,  Connecticut 
Chicago  San  Francisco 


London 
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Contemporary  Reminiscences 


(Continued  from  page  s8) 


yielded  out  of  curiosity ;  but  that 
a  highly  idealistic,  romantic 
youth's  first  love  tor  a  mature 
woman  is  something  he  does  not 
consciously  conceive  as  having  a 
physical  basis,  and,  so  conceiving 
it,  would  find  it  repugnant.  Van 
Vechten  and  Howl  countered  with 
"other  countries,  other  morals,"' 
and  said  that,  whereas  our  theory 
so  far  as  it  concerns  Puritan. 
American  youth,  may  be  sound,  in 
European  countries  the  play- 
wright's psychology  is  probably 
accurate  and  usual.  They  saw 
nothing  dubious  about  the  moti- 
vation of  the  play  or  its  develop- 
ment. As  a  play,  for  that  matter, 
neither  do  I.  Everything  in  it 
while  I  was  witnessing  it  seemed 
natural,  veristic,  human  and  inevi- 
table ;  and  it  was  not  until  after 
I  had  left  that  the  doubt  con- 
cerning its  psychology  occurred 
to    me. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen 
Dreiser  in  many  months.  He  is 
a  man  driven  by  the  gadfly  of 
genius  and  he  keeps  pretty  much 
to  his  rooms,  toiling  incessantlv  at 
his  writing.  Nothing  has  changed 
him  in  his  course,  neither  critical 
abuse,  nor  slander,  neither  pov- 
erty nor  disappointment.  He  is 
certainly  the  dean  of  modern 
American  naturalistic  and  realistic 
fiction.  He  blazed  the  trail  away 
from  the  insipidity  and  sentimen- 
%  tality  which  had  engulfed  Ameri- 
can fiction.  Without  him  Sher- 
wood Anderson,  Sinclair  Lewis, 
Waldo  Frank,  the  later  Zona 
Gale,  and  the  whole  school  of 
younger  realists  and  romantic- 
realists  might  qot  have  been  pos- 
sible. Without  his  heavy,  un- 
even, bewildered  attempts  to  real- 
ize on  paper  the  crude  but  mighty 
aspects  of  our  rising  industrial  civ- 
ilization, we  should  have  been 
without  a  record  of  an  important 
phase  of  our  cultural  development. 
We  should  have  seen  that  develop- 
ment mirrored  only  in  the  convex 
mirrors  of  sentimental  falsity  and 
optimistic  exaggeration. 

In  person  he  is  a  reminder  of 
his  books,  books  like  "The 
Titan,"  "The  Financier,"  and 
"The  Genius,"  large,  loosely  con- 
structed, weighted  down  with  se- 
rious questionings  and  wonder, 
curious  and  humble,  all  rugged 
granite  quarried  by  infinite  and 
rather  joyless  labor.  The  lower 
half  of  his  face  is  sensual  with 
thick  lips  twisted  into  wry,  gro- 
tesque contours  over  protruding 
upper  teeth,  and  flanked  by  fleshy 
jowls.  The  upper  half  of  his  face 
is  ascetic  and  other-worldly;  he 
has  the  sort  of  eyes  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards might  have  had,  or  any 
self-denying,  rigidly  Puritanical 
mystic  or  reformer,  intent  upon 
resolving  the  universal  abstrac- 
ts tions.  His  brow  is  high  and  broad ; 
his  handsome  head  is  rounded, 
dome-like  at  the  top,  and  it  curves 
amply    in    the    back;    his    hair    is 


steel-grey,  and  his  ears  are  large 
with  pendulous  lobes.  He  dresses 
ordinarily  in  well-fitting,  carefully 
pressed  grey  tweeds.  He  is  not 
readily  articulate  in  speech.  He 
listens  mostly,  talking  only  with 
a  slow,  pondering  diffidence. 
Gaiety  doesn't  come  easily  with 
him,  even  under  a  stimulus;  it 
seems  always  a  somewhat  painful 
mood  with  him,  and  his  playful- 
ness is  almost  elephantine,  without 
any  savoir-faire  or  a  genuine  re- 
lease of  inhibitions. 

Dreiser  rarely  drinks  and  does 
not  smoke.  He  is  uncomfortable 
on  hearing  any  spoken  indelicacy 
and  his  language  is  free  from  even 
a  suggestion  of  vulgar  bluntness. 
He  gives  me  the  impression  of  a 
man  with  a  deep-rooted  craving 
for  affection,  which  comes  out 
when  his  psychic  tension  is  re- 
laxed. On  such  occasions,  very 
rare  with  him,  he  is  like  a  New- 
foundland soothed  by  a  pat  on  the 
back.  On  one  occasion  I  saw  him 
at  a  liquid  party  take  under  his 
left  arm  a  literary  critic  who  had 
been  denouncing  him  with  scath- 
ing reviews  for  fifteen  years,  em- 
bracing him  with  fraternal  affec- 
tion. 

Thomas  Beer  is  the  author  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished 
socio-critical  studies  in  modern 
literature,  "Stephen  Crane,"  pub- 
lished last  year  and  only  very 
slowly  gaining  the  recognition  and 
the  audience  it  so  obviously  mer- 
its. Beer  is  thirty-four  or  thirty- 
five,  although  he  looks  much*  ma- 
turer  than  that.  Even  as  a  boy, 
he  tells  me,  he  appeared  older 
than  he  was.  He  is  of  middle 
height,  chunky,  sandy  -  haired, 
ruddy-faced,  square-jawed,  hazel- 
eyed,  with  reddish  tufts  of  minia- 
ture sideburns  appearing  along- 
side his  cheek-bones.  He  is  fre- 
quently ill  with  one  ailment  or 
another,  and  this  night  he  had  so 
severe  an  earache  he  had  to  leave 
early.  He  has  a  novel,  "The 
Fair  Rewards,"  and  a  number  of 
excellent  short  stories  to  his  credit. 

Van  Vechten,  the  author  of 
"The  Blind  Bow-Boy,"  a  genu- 
inely light  comedic  novel  of 
modern  New  York;  of  "Peter 
Whiffle,"  a  delicate  and  delightful 
satire  on  dilettantism,  and  of  sev- 
eral books  of  musical  studies  and 
criticism,  has  a  bland  and  satur- 
nine countenance  which  lights  up 
into  a  grimace  of  merriment  now 
and  then,  showing  widely  sepa- 
rated teeth.  He  is  tall,  white- 
haired,  youngish,  with  a  head  that 
inclines  forward  from  erect  shoul- 
ders, and  a  nervous  way  of  moving 
his  head  in  intermittent,  slight 
jerks  when  he  is  talking.  He  has 
a  disconcerting  way  of  looking 
very  intently  at  a  person  to  whom 
he  has  just  been  introduced  and 
asking  him  some  unexpected  ques- 
tion or  making  some  remark  for 
which  there  is  no  ready  rejoinder. 
{Continued  on  page  62) 


'They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home 
who  thus  could  build"      —  Wordsworth 


Homes  of  Character 

Indiana  Limestone  homes  effectively  and 
practicably  combine  beauty  with  utility. 
They  convey  to  the  beholder  an  undeni- 
able sense  of  dignity.  Everywhere,  they 
dominate  their  surroundings  in  a  manner 
characteristic  of  all  works  of  quality. 

Wherever  good  residential  architecture 
exists,  we  find  Indiana  Limestone  dwellings 
standing  out  as  homes  of  character.  Such 
homes  possess  a  freedom  from  artificiality 
that  is  one  of  the  first  requirements  of  good 
taste,  and  that  can  be  obtained  only  by 
the  use  of  this  natural  stone. 

Builders  who  desire  a  decidedly  superior 
home  are  rapidly  appreciating  the  advan- 
tages of  stone  construction  from  the  stand- 
point of  beauty,  durability  and  economy. 
The  Indiana  Limestone  industry  offers  to 
the  building  world  today  a  product  un- 
equalled among  permanent  materials. 


Our  handsomely  illustrated  book- 
let showing  this  country's  finest 
Indiana  Lime  stone  homes  sent  free 
The  Pyramids  remain  today  upon  request.  Address,  Indiana 
as  permanent  evidence  thai  Limestone  Quarrymen's  Associa- 

limestone  »  the  worlds  most  r,  „     n    ,f      ,    T     ,. 

enduring  building  material         tl°n>  ^ox  778,  Bedford,  Indiana 
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J~he  Nation's  Building  Stone 
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House  of  Unusual  Outline 

Varied  Architectural  Detail  Brought  into  Fine   Harmony   Through  Intelligent  Design 


Aymar  Embury,  Architect 

The  terrace  garden   of  the  Dull  house,  matching  the  house   in  an  interesting  combination  of  concrete  and  brick.    The  plant- 
ing is  simple  to  a  degree  but  adequate  and  so  arranged  as  to  cast  ornamental  shadows 
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1702  WALNUT  STREET 
Philadelphia^ 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 
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Kent-Costikyan 

FOUNDED    1886 

485    FIFTH    AVENUE— SIXTH    FLOOR 
NEW  YORK 

Opposite  Public  Library 

IMPORTERS  OF  ORIENTAL  RUGS 
SEAMLESS  CARPETS  IN  SOLID  COLORS 
RUGS    WOVEN    TO    ORDER    IN    ORIENT 


|ih»aaj555   5„.      .   ?  — 


\JOOD  wall  paper  is 

the  most  artistic  deco- 
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rative    foundation   of 
the  home. 
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Requests  for  information  or 
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samples  will  receive  our 
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prompt  attention. 

W. H.S.LLOYD  CO. 
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Importers  of  Wall  Papers 

of  the  belter  sort 

CHICAGO 

310-12N0   Michigan  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 

105-7  W.  40th  St. 
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The  Masters'  Mark 
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TITITH  greatest  ease  and  infinite  fancy 
»  '      Benvenuto    Cellini    worked    with     a           1 

skill   that  defied   duplication.     Every  carv- 

j 

ing  in  silver  and  gold  made  by  this  master 

] 

hand  proved  it  to  be  unmistakably  Cellini's. 

And   so  does   the   carved   figure   of   Cellini 
on    the    trade-mark    of    the    Schmidt    Col- 
lection   distinguish    the    gift    that    bears    it. 
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For    only    distinctive    gifts,    carefully    col- 
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lected     by     connoisseurs,     are     so     marked. 
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FOR  FIFTY-FIVE  YEARS 
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Importers      of     old     and      modem      silver, 
Sheffield  plate,  old  and  modern   glass, 

garnitures    and    fine    porcelains. 
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8  East  48tU  Street,  New  York 
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Individual  Travel 
Service 


Steamship  Reservations 
Hotel  Reservations  Railroad  Tickets 

Aeroplane  Reservations 

Pullman  Reservations  Insurance 

Vises  and  Passports 


ii^OR  such  persons  as  are  unable  or  indisposed 
■*-  to  travel  on  Conducted  Tours,  an  Inde- 
pendent Travel  Service  has  been  instituted  by 
Arts  &  Decoration. 

And  just  what  does  this  mean? 

It  means  that  we  will  arrange  every  conceiv- 
able detail  for  you.  It  means  a  specialized 
service  calculated  to  meet  every  need  of  the 
man  or  woman  who  is  going  to  travel  anywhere 
the  world  over. 

It  means  the  compilation  of  the  traveler's 
itinerary,  neatly  typewritten  and  bound  into  a 
folder  which  will  fit  into  any  pocket.  It  means 
that  stop-overs  are  pre-arranged  and  clearly 
indicated  on  the  itinerary,  and  that  the 
traveler's  tickets  are  purchased  accordingly. 

It  means  that  railroad,  steamship,  Pullman, 
hotel  and  sightseeing  accommodations  are  ar- 
ranged in  advance,  and  that  the  necessary 
tickets  and  coupons  are  procured  and  delivered 
to  the  traveler  before  he  departs. 

All  or  any  one  of  the  above  details  will  be 
carried  out  for  you  by  our  experts.  Simply 
write  to  us,  giving  details  or  a  generalization  of 
where  you  would  like  to  go,  and  we  will  do  the 
rest. 


TRAVEL    DEPARTMENT 

Arts  &  Decoration 
45  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 


Imagination  and  Forbearance  in 

Remodeling  Houses  ( 


(Continued  from  page  26) 


readjust  their  own  habits  than  at- 
tempt to  readjust  the  habits  of 
an  old  house,  when  change  will 
inevitably  be  attended  by  a  loss  of 
interest  and  native  charm.  The 
exercise  of  imagination  and  the 
willingness  to  display  tactful  for- 
bearance in  accommodating  one's 
ways  to  the  character  of  old 
houses — it  is  fairer  to  call  it  char- 
acter than  limitations  —  may  be 
called  the  cardinal  factors  in  the 
philosophy   of    remodeling. 

And  this  philosophy  of  remodel- 
ling can  and  should  be  applied, 
no  matter  what  the  particular 
style  of  architecture,  or  what  the 


herent  nature  of  either.  Some 
slight  structural  additions  were 
necessary,  here  and  there,  in  the 
shape  of  subsidiary  appendages  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  created 
by  modern  methods  of  housekeep- 
ing, but  nothing  of  essential  char- 
acter was  lost  and  every  element 
of  pristine  charm  was  jealously 
guarded. 

The  ground  floor  is  on  two  lev- 
els, or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  three,  for  at  one 
point  one  portion  overlaps  an- 
other. The  dining-room,  break- 
fast-room, sitting-room,  kitchen, 
pantries    and    scullery    are    all    on 


The  floor   plan  for   the  ground  floor  of   the  remodeled  dwelling 
at  Snowshill 


character  of  the  building  to  be  re- 
habilitated for  fresh  occupany. 
The  structure  may  be  an  expres- 
sion of  the  Classic  mode,  or  it  may 
embody  one  of  the  traditional 
local  styles  in  which  the  romantic 
element,  as  opposed  to  the  Classic, 
is  dominant.  It  may  be  a  barn 
that  is  to  be  recast  as  part  of  a 
dwelling,  or  it  may  be  a  windmill. 
In  any  case,  if  enlightened  percep- 
tion holds  sway,  architect  and 
client  alike  will  strive  to  preserve 
every  possible  iota  of  original 
character. 

Tower  Close,  at  Snowshill,  in 
Gloucestershire,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  good  example  to  illustrate 
how  bringing  this  philosophy  of 
remodeling  to  bear  has  repaid  the 
owner  with  a  gratifying  measure 
of  individuality  and  charm  in  his 
dwelling. 

What  is  now  'one  house  is  a 
combination  of  two  erstwhile  ad- 
jacent cottages,  staunchly  built, 
but  each  of  them  inadequate  by 
itself  to  meet  more  than  the  needs 
of  a  very  restricted  cottage  life. 
Together,  they  could  fill  comfort- 
ably the  requirements  of  a  more 
ample  domestic  scheme.  Together 
they  were  forthwith  joined,  but 
without  doing  violence  to  the  in- 


the  level  at  which  one  enters  by 
the  house-door.  The  great  hall 
or  living-room  is  down  a  short 
flight  of  steps,  while  a  little  study 
or  work-room  is  at  a  still  lower 
level  and  underneath  the  sitting- 
room.  The  configuration  of  the 
hillside  on  which  the  house  stands 
makes  this  unusual  arrangement 
not  only  possible  but  highly  de- 
sirable. 

Entry  and  dining-room  are 
floored  with  the  original  flagging 
of  rectangular  slate  and  limestone 
slabs  of  variant  sizes;  the  sitting- 
room  is  floored  with  oak  boards 
of  different  widths;  breakfast- 
room,  kitchen  and  scullery  are 
paved  with  large  red  quarry  tiles, 
the  flight  of  steps  leading  down  to 
the  great  hall  is  made  of  thick 
limestone  slabs,  while  the  great 
hall,  cross  passage,  and  study  also 
exhibit  the  original  stone  flagging. 
The  stone  floors  are  not  damp,  as 
some  who  are  not  used  to  them 
might  imagine;  neither  are  they 
cold,  as  they  are  covered  in  winter 
with  thick  rugs  and  carpets. 

In    the    dining-room    the    walls 

are     partly     panelled,     while     the 

unpanelled     portions     display    the 

heavy    timber    framing    with    the 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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RETREAT  OF  THE   BRITISH   FROM   CONCORD 


Interior  Decorators 
Importers 

Factory:  qoq  Hamilton  Street 


1608    Walnut    Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Chapman 
Decorative 
Company 


EARLY  SCENES  OF 
REVOLUTIONARY  DAYS 

A  new  series  of  wallpaper  designed 
by  us.  We  are  in  a  position  to 
furnish  this  paper  to  decorators 
and  architects  in  sizes  to  fit  their 
requirements. 


Cabinet  Makers 
Designers 

Studio:  915  Buttonwood 


FOR    THE  ENGLISH  HOUSE 


THE  beauty  of  the  modern 
adaptation  of  the  English 
house  is  often  marred  by  man- 
telpieces not  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  building. 
Among  our  assortment  of  de- 
signs arc  those  specially  pre- 
pared for  just  this  style  of 
house. 

ialized  in  period  man- 


I  f  you  would  telephone  us  or  write. 
our  representative  will  make  an 
appointment. 


^fe0LD-A0WH<< 

Mante/piccex  end  Firvplace  Accessories  ■  ■ 
124   EA5T  41"  5TREET.  /NEW  YORK 


►        • 


Child's    Porringer    Mug    and    Spoon    and    Fork 
$21.  $12.  Set,    $6. 

GIFTS   WITH   REAL   DISTINCTION 

The  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts 


=         7  West  56  Street 


9    Park    Street        = 


s  New  York  Boston  ^ 
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In  the  new  home — 
be  free  from 
heating  troubles 


Don't  rut  up  with  the  old  discomforts  in  your  new  home. 
Your  mind  will  be  easy  about  the  heat  if  you  have  a  Minne- 
apolis Heat  Regulator.  Day  and  night,  month  in  and  month 
out,  it  regulates  your  heating  plant  like  a  faithful  janitor. 
Keeps  your  house  at  exactly  the  temperature  you  want.  You 
set  the  indicator  on  the  Minneapolis  so  that  your  house 
temperature  will  fall  at  any  given  hour,  for  the  night,  and 
rise  at  any  hour  for  the  day.  All  this  is  done  automatically. 
Your  house  will  be  comfortably  warm  when  you  get  up. 


HEAT  RSGULATOil 


"THE  HEART  OF  THE  HEATING  PLANT" 
is  easily  and  quickly  installed  on  any  type  of  heating  plant, 
using  any  fuel.    Saves  }i  to  \z  on  fuel. 

Branch  offices  in  principal  cities  render  complete   installa- 
tion service.    Elsewhere  see  a  heating  contractor. 

Booklet  on  Heating  Efficiency  for  New  Home  Builders 

Write  for  our  booklet  describing  the  many  advantages 
of  automatic  heat  control  in  the  home  and  how  it 
may    be    applied    to    any    type   of   heating   system. 

MINNEAPOLIS  HEAT  REGULATOR  COMPANY 

Established  1885 

2789  FOURTH  AVENUE,  SO.  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 
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Imagination  and  Forbearance  in 
Remodeling  Houses 


(Continued  from  page  6o) 


intervening  spaces  plastered  and 
tinted.  The  walls  of  the  great 
hall  are  plastered  and  tinted,  and 
here  and  there  fragments  of  me- 
diaeval sculpture  have  been  em- 
bedded in  the  wall  and  carefully 
preserved.  Overhead  the  rude 
open  timber-work  of  the  high  roof 
adds  not  a  little  to  the  charm  and 
dignity  of  this  part  of  the  house. 
The  great  hall  was  formed  by  re- 
moving a  partition  in  the  middle 
and  the  floor  of  an  upper  story. 
In  other  words,  there  were  for- 
merly four  small  rooms  where 
now  there  is  one.  No  exterior 
change  was  made.  There  are 
ample  large  windows  that  flood 
the  room  with  light  all  day  long 
so  that  it  is  not  open  to  the  re- 
proach so  often  levelled  .-at  six- 
teenth century  rooms  that  they 
are  dark  and  gloomy.  Indeed, 
every  room  in  the  house  is  singu- 
larly well  lighted  and  cheerful. 

The  sitting-room,  too,  is  a  ver- 
itable sun-trap,  and  the  light 
streams  in  from  windows  on  three 
sides.  Here  the  walls  are  pan- 
elled all  the  way  to  the  ceiling 
with  cedar,  wholly  innocent  of 
stain  or  dressing  of  any  sort  to 
mar  the  native  beauty  of  the  wood. 
The  owner  has  been  wisely  con- 
tent to  allow  the  light  and  atmos- 
phere to  do  whatever  toning  time 
may  bring.  His  action  in  this 
respect  is  a  wholesome  object- 
lesson  to  those  whose  impatience 
and  timidity  about  doing  anything 
contrary  to  common  custom  impel 
them  to  impair  the  character  of 
wood  by  smearing  it  with  un- 
guents that  are  as  disfiguring  to 
the  complexion  of  paneling  and 
carving  as  cosmetics  and  powders 
are  to  the  human  complexion. 
Why  anyone  should  object  to 
freshly  completed  joinery,  when 
it  is  well  executed  in  a  pleasant 
wood,  is  hard  to  understand,  but 
whatever    initial    rawness    the   hy- 


percritical might  fancy  they  could 
detect  soon  disappears  and  each 
passing  month  brings  additional 
mellowness  of  color  and  texture. 
Treatment  with  stains  and  fin- 
ishes very  materially  lessens  and 
retards  time's  subtle  processes  and 
wood  once  stained  or  fumed  can 
never  regain  that  quality  of  color 
nature   first   gave   it. 

The  chimney-piece  and  ceiling 
in  the  sitting-room  bear  modern 
parge  decorations,  wrought  with 
the  same  spontaneity  and  vigor  as 
the  old  parge  work — a  satisfying 
instance  of  the  revival  of  an  an- 
cient craft.  The  original  summer 
beam  traversing  the  room  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  be  presentable, 
so  it  was  encased  in  plaster  and 
richly  embellished  with  parge  or- 
naments. 

The  story  of  the  remodeling  of 
two  sixteenth-century  cottages  and 
their  amalgamation  into  one  house 
is  interesting  and  illuminating 
enough  in  itself,  from  many  points 
of  view,  and  it  affords  sundry  sug- 
gestions that  may  be  turned  to  ac- 
count in  work  of  an  altogether 
different  character,  but  the  physi- 
cal side  of  the  process  is  not  what 
matters  most.  What  is  of  far 
more  importance  is  the  spirit  in 
which  the  work  was  conceived 
and  carried  out.  In  America  peo- 
ple are  not  confronted  with  the^ 
problem  of  converting  sixteenth- 
century  stone  cottages  into  com- 
fortable modern  dwellings,  but 
they  do  often  have  the  opportunity 
of  remodeling  old  houses,  and 
sometimes  old  barns  and  mills,  as 
country  or  suburban  homes.  If 
they  approach  the  task  in  a  sympa- 
thetic and  understanding  spirit 
comparable  to  that  displayed  at 
Tower  Close,  no  matter  how  dif- 
ferent the  actual  conditions  of  the 
individual  case  may  be,  they  may 
be  reasonably  confident  of  a  like 
satisfactory   result. 


Contemporary  Reminiscences 

(Continued  from  page  57) 


His  own  repartee  is  deliberate  but 
acid  and  witty  or  sombre  and  unc- 
tuous, according  to  his  mood.  He 
is  unaware,  he  says,  that  the  sort 
of  people  H.  L.  Mencken  howls 
against  exist,  and  if  he  were  aware 
of  their  existence  he  would  not 
howl  against  them,  but  merely 
avoid  them.  He  finds  this,  he 
says,  the  freest  of  countries  and 
this  the  best  of  all  imaginable 
worlds,  and  so  he  is  without  ran- 
cor, techiness  or  messianic  fervor. 
He  would  change  nothing  that 
does  not  change  of  itself,  holding 
that  the  free  and  civilized  man 
may  seek  his  own  kind  and  not 
bother  about  or  allow  himself  to 
be   irked   by   the  others. 

For   all   that,   however,    he   has 


fought  skilfully  and  persuasively 
in  the  cause  of  abstract  justice,  if 
only  to  the  end  of  discovering  to 
an  appreciable  public  the  neg- 
lected good  literary  work  of  men 
like  Herman  Melville,  Henry 
Blake  Fuller,  Arthur  Machen 
and  Ronald  Firbank.  His  literary 
enthusiasms  are  sincere,  unre- 
strained and  contagious,  if  some- 
what restricted  and  precious.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  often  and  in 
print  recently  that  Elinor  Wylie's 
novel,  "Jennifer  Lorn,"  gave  him 
more  satisfaction  than  any  novel 
he  has  ever  read  and  that  it  was 
that  rare  thing — the  perfect  ac- 
complishment of  what  the  author  ( 
set  out  to  do.  .  .  .  Of  Boyd  I 
shall    speak    on    another    occasion. 
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"OLD  BARKENTINE" 
Original   Etching   by   Earl   Horter 


Issued  in  limited  edition,  signed  proofs,  plate  size  7}i" 
x  W,  price  $15.00. 

This  beautiful  proof  will  be  sent  for  inspection  on  receipt 
of  references  or  check,  with  a  complete  list  of  etchings 
by  the  same  artist. 
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BROWN-ROBERTSON    COMPANY,    Inc. 

415  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
Or  your  own  Print  or  Book  Dealer 
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Georgian  Lighting  Shops 


223    S.    17th    Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN  G.  LISBERGER 


CARROLL  G.  STEWART 
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Barlow  Couch  of  maple  and  copper  print  chintz;  Essex  Secretary  Desk  of 
walnut  and  maple  with  herringbone  inlays;  American  Hepplewhite  Chair 


DANERSK  FURNITURE 

Genuine  in  character  of  design  and 
correct  in  details  of  construction 

WE  are  striving  to  build  into  our  furniture 
integrity  of  construction,  authenticity  in 
design.  When  we  say, "This  is  a  Hepplewhite 
Chair,"  it  means  that  we  have  gone  to  the 
sources  and  studied  true  Hepplewhite  chairs, 
their  subtleties  of  line  and  form;  the  refine- 
ments of  detail  in  correct  taper  of  legs  and 
moulded  ornament;  the  right  sweep  of  seat 
curves;  and,  above  all,  the  honest  joinery  of 
mortise  and  tenon. 

There  is  a  right  way  and  there  is  a  wrong 
way.  There  is  the  counterfeit  and  there  is  the 
genuine.  Those  who  value  correctness  rebel 
against  investing  in  things  that  will  not  stand 
the  test  of  intelligent  criticism. 

We  are  making  genuine  highboys  and  low- 
boys of  rich  toned  walnut,  inlaid  and  finished 
with  all  the  beauty  of  old  pieces;  living  room 
chairs  and  couches  of  choicest  18th  Century  de- 
sign; quaint  cupboards  and  dining  groups  of 
mellow  toned  maple,  that  belong  to  the  best 
period  of  Early  American  craftsmanship;  bed- 
room groups  done  in  the  color  of  your  own 
selection.  The  householder  who  understands 
the  importance  of  authenticity  of  design 
appreciates  the 
ideals  that  animate 
our  productions  for 
American  homes  of 
today. 

The  only  places 
where  you  can  see 
Danersk  Furniture 
are  listed  below. 
Call  without  obli- 
gation to  purchase. 
Decorators  and 
their  clients  are  al- 
ways welcome. 


EASTER  SPECIAL  GIFT  TABLE 
To  show  goodwill  to  old  friends  and  help  to 
introduce  Danersk  Furniture  to  new  ones,  we 
offer  this  painted  Satinwood  Coffee  Table  at 
the  modest  price  of  $4;.oo.  Dimensions  are, 
height  20",  top  open  i8J4"x}X",  closed  iSyi" 
xzz" '.     This  price  for  month  of  April  only. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH    CORPORATION 

383    MADISON   AVENUE,   NEW    YORK 

Opposite  RitZrCarlton  Hotel 

Chicago  Salesrooms  Los  Angeles  Distributor 

315  MICHIGAN  AVENUE.  NORTH  RALPH  COOK  SCOTT,  1869  W.  7th  STREET 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


DISTINCTIVE  CRAVATS 
The  above  selections  are  from  our  New  Spring 
Offerings   of    Handsome   French    Neckwear   Silks 
in     Rich     and     Refined     Colorings — $6.00      each. 

Booklet  illustrating  our  merchandise  on  request 


SHIRTMAKERS  AND  HABERDASHERS     V 

512  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

PARIS,  2  RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 


lentlemeris  Jailors 


% 


FORMAL 
BUSINESS 
SPORTS 


Our   Representative  visits  the   Principal  Cities 
in  the  Middle  West — dates  sent  on  application. 
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Broadlawn,"   One   of  Long  Island's 
Great  Estates 


_C 


This  50-acre  country  place  of 
Angie  M.  Booth  is  named  from 
one  of  the  most  magnificent 
stretches  of  turf  to  be  found  on 
Long  Island.  It  is  on  the  East 
Shore  road,  less  than  an  hour's 
ride  from  New  York,  where  it 
takes  its  place  among  some  of  the 


and      fragrant      seasonal      bloom. 

The  tulip  garden  is  a  rare  spec- 
tacle of  beauty,  and  after  the  tulips 
go,  all  summer  long  the  ramblers 
and  ever-blooming  roses  are  in 
endless   profusion. 

One  of  the  centers  of  interest 
on  this  great  estate  are  the  grecn- 


Three  views   showing   the   luxurious   beauty  of   the   rose   gardens   at 
"Broadlawn,"  the  Long  Island  estate  of  Angie  M.  Booth 


finest  estates  of  which  Long  Island 
boasts.  The  beautiful  broad  lawn 
slopes  up  from  Manhasset  Bay  to 
meet  a  widespread  mansion  of 
southern  Colonial  design.  A  wil- 
low tree,  which  is  like  a  fine  cen- 
terpiece on  the  widespreading 
lawn,  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
Long  Island. 

An  exquisite  detail  of  the  estate 
of  "Broadlawn"  is  the  rose  garden 
which  we  are  picturing  in  this  arti- 
cle. So  wonderful  is  the  planting 
and  the  grouping  of  this  immense 
variety  of  rose  bushes,  so  marvel- 
ous the  great  rose  arbors  and  rose 
trees,  that  a  point  of  luxurious 
beauty  is  reached  which  has  sel- 
dom been  seen  in  the  rose  country 
of  Long  Island. 

The  flower  loveliness  of  "Broad- 
lawn" is,  however,  not  limited  to 
roses.  From  early  spring,  when 
the  dewdrops  and  crocuses  press 
up  through  the  soft  earth,  until 
late  fall,  when  the  glory  of  the 
chrysanthemum  makes  its  last 
stand  against  winter,  "Broad- 
lawn" is  a  succession  of  gorgeous 


houses.  Here  flowers  are  planted 
in  time,  so  that  they  are  all  ready 
to  set  out  in  spring  gardens ;  tulips 
and  pansies  and  hyacinths  are  in- 
cubated here  for  a  brief  career  of 
out-of-doors  joy,  and  roses,  too, 
are  started  in  the  greenhouse,  as 
well  as  the  finest  of  vegetables 
"out  of  season."  The  greenhouses 
are  arranged  in  sections,  so  that 
as  much  space  as  is  required  can 
be  utilized.  There  is  also  a  pack- 
ing house  connected  with  the 
greenhouses,  where  flowers  can  be 
prepared  for  decorative  purposes  or 
shipped  to  distant  points. 

It  is  a  fascinating  occupation  to 
visit  the  "Broadlawn"  stables. 
The  road  from  the  house  to  the 
stables  runs  along  the  edge  of 
a  private  lake,  where  there  are 
water-lilies  for  picturesqueness  and 
rowboats  for  twilight  romance. 
At  the  end  of  the  road  stand  the 
stables,    commodious    and   spotless. 

There  is  also  a  dairy  with  a  tile 
floor,  walls  and  ceilings  exquisitely 
white,  as  perfectly  sanitary  as  a 
hospital  operating  room. 
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Jiartford  Saxony 

Made  exclusively  by  the  Bigelow-Hartford  Carpet  Company  at  their  mills  in  Thompsonville,  Conn. 

A  rug  of  distinctive  appearance 


For  every  strand  of  wool  yarn  that 
forms  the  pattern  on  the  surface  of  a 
"Hartford-Saxony"  rug,  four  others 
are  woven  into  the  body,  besides  heavy 
binder  and  stuffer  threads  that  add  to 
the  softness  of  the  rug,  act  as  a  cush- 
ion, and  make  the  rug  lie  flat  on  the 
floor  without  curling. 


Upon  request  to  our  New  York,  office, 
we  will  gladly  send  you,  without  charge, 
a  sample  of  the  "Hartford-Saxony" 
fabric,  a  set  of  color  plates  and  a  beau- 
tifully illustrated  descriptive  booklet. 


HARTFORD-SAXONY"  rugs  have  a  rich- 
ness of  coloring,  a  surface  of  unrivalled 
softness,  and  a  luxuriousness  to  the  tread 
entirely  unlike  any  other  rug  fabric  on  the 
market.  They  have  been  universally  imitated, 
but  never  equalled. 

Their  extreme  durability  under  the  most  se- 
vere wear  has  made  them  tor  years  the  first 
choice  of  hotels  and  public  buildings.  Their 
record  in  homes  has  been  equally  remarkable. 

We  know  of  "Hartford- Saxony"  rugs  that 
have  been  in  constant  use  in  private  homes 
for  twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  and  still  are 
giving  good  service. 


"Hartford-Saxony"  rugs  now  are  being  pro- 
duced in  many  more  patterns  and  colorings 
for  home  use  than  ever  before. 

They  are  made  in  twenty- eight  stock  sizes, 
from  221  i  in.  by  36  in.  to  11  ft.  3  in.  by  24  ft., 
and  are  carried  by  most  reputable  dealers.  A 
small  size,  27  in.  by  54  in.,  sells  for  $14.75  5  a 
standard  room  size,  9  ft.  by  12  ft.,  for  $130.00. 

If  you  have  any  difficulty  in  procuring 
"Hartford-Saxony"  rugs,  our  New  York  office 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied.  If  you  can  visit 
any  of  our  showrooms,  we  will  gladly  show 
you  the  full  line. 


Look  for  the  full  name  "Hartford-Saxony"  woven  in 
the  back  of  these  rugs  as  a  guarantee  of  quality. 


2lt0£l0ui-Harite&  Carpet  Cnmpatuj 


ESTABLISHED  1825 


NEW  YORK 
385  Madison  Avenue 


CHICAGO 

14  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 


BOSTON 
69  Summer  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
770  Mission  Street 


Free  Booklet 

"Beautify  Your  Home 
With  s°af  Congoleum 
Rugs, ' '  a  new  booklet  by 
Anne  Pierce,  shows 
the  beautiful  patterns  in 
their  full  colors.  Our 
nearest  office  will  gladly 
send  you  a  copy  on  re- 
quest.   It  is  free. 


On  the  floor  is  shown 
■pattern  No.  379.  In 
the  6  x  9  ft.  size  it 
costs  only  $9.00. 


For  the  Children's  Own  Room 

They  want  child-size  furniture — tiny  desks,  dwarf 
bookcases  and  other  wee  things.  But  when  it  comes  to 
floor- covering,  give  them  a  real,  grown-up  Gold- Seal 
Congoleum  Art-Rug.  It  has  every  quality  that  a  rug 
for  a  child's  room  should  have. 

Paint  brushes  may  drop,  soap  bubbles  break,  tea 
cups  spill,  but  a  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Rug  won't  be 
harmed.  It  has  a  firm,  waterproof  surface  that  absorbs 
nothing.  Just  a  few,  easy  strokes  with  a  damp  mop, 
and  in  a  jiffy  it's  spotless  and  sanitary  again. 

These  modern  rugs  don't  have  to  be  fastened  to  the 
floor.  They  lie  perfectly  smooth  and  flat — never  turn  up 
at  the  edges  or  corners  to  trip  heedless  little  feet. 

Mothers  especially  appreciate  the  artistic  as  well  as 
the  practical  qualities  of  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Rugs. 
And  there's  always  this  important  consideration — they 
are  amazingly  inexpensive. 


Gold  Seat 

(ONGOLEUM 

V>     ^4rt-Rugs 


Look  for  this  Gold  Seal 

There  is  onlyone  guaranteed  Congoleum  and 
that  is  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  identified  by  the 
Gold  Seal  shown  above.  This  Gold  Seal  (printed 
in  dark  green  on  a  gold  background)  is  pasted 
on  the  face  of  every  guaranteed  Gold-Seal 
Congoleum  Rug.    Don't  fail  to  look  for  it. 


Popular  Sizes — Low  Prices 


X     9       ft.?  9.00  The  rug  HI 

X     9        ft.      11.25  n»deonly 

x   9     ft.    13.50  larses,7-cs- 

xlOKft-      15.75  designs  to 

xl2      ft.    18.00  with  it. 


:ed  is  11 

efive  ' 

nailer  ■> 

other  3 

omze  3 


'  X  3        ft.  $   .60 

x3  ft.  1.40 
x4#ft.  1.95 
x6     ft.    2.50 


prices  in  the  South  and  west  of  the 
■e  higher  than  those  Quoted. 


Congoleum  Company 


Philadelphia  New  York  Boston 

San  Francisco       Minneapolis       Atlan 
New  Orleans     Montreal     London 


Reproduction  from  a 
painting  in  oil  of  Notre 
Dame  of  Maryland,  by 
Frank  Swift  Chase. 
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Among  prominent  persons  and  in- 
stitutions served  by  Davey  Tree 
Surgeons  are  the  following: 

GEORGE  ADE 

\V.  C.  TEAGLE 

W.  H.  VANDERBILT 

MRS.  A.  T.  HERT 

MRS.  HENRY  P.  DAVISON 

MICHIGAN  STATE  CAPITOL 

HOLDERNESS  SCHOOL  FOR 

BOYS 
DENNISON  MANTFACTfRING 

CO. 
1YHITE  MOTOR  CO. 
CITY  OF  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


Davey  Tree  Surgeons  are  local  to  you ! 

IF  YOU  live  between  Boston  and  Kansas  City  or  in  California,  Davey  Tree  Surgeons  are 
near  you.  While  the  Davey  Company  has  all  the  advantage  of  a  large  national  business, 
and  its  experts  are  always  subject  to  strict  organization  discipline,  yet  they  actually  oper- 
ate in  a  local  sense.  Several  squads  of  these  experts  live  within  a  short  distance  of  you  and 
serve  Davey  clients  there  regularly.     They  do  not  come  to  you  from  some  far  off  place. 

The  Davey  Company  has  a  permanent  representative  who  lives  within  easy  reach  of  you, 
and  who  is  available  on  short  notice.  He  would  like  the  privilege  of  examining  your  trees 
periodically  —  without  cost  to  you  or  any  obligation  on  your  part. 

Twenty-two  thousand  people  have  been  served  by  Davey  Tree  Surgeons —  nearly  four 
thousand  of  them  in  1923.  The  business  of  the  Davey  Company  amounted  to  nearly  one 
million  dollars  last  year.  Seventy-five  percent  of  these  clients  paid  less  than  two  hundred 
dollars  each.  Whether  you  have  one  tree  or  a  thousand  trees  needing  attention,  this  reli- 
able, expert  service  is  available  to  you  at  a  standard,  reasonable  charge. 

Davey  Tree  Surgeons  will  give  you  more  service  per  dollar  than  you  can  buy  from  any 
unskilled  or  half-trained  men — and  their  work  is  done  right.  They  are  diligent  workers — 
all  carefully  selected,  thoroughly  trained,  and  properly  disciplined.  You  run  no  risk  and 
take  no  chance  when  you  engage  them — but  be  sure  you  get  real  Davey  men. 

Do  not  assume  that  your  trees  are  all  right;  Davey  Tree  Surgeons  cannot  help  you 
when  it  is  too  late.  Wire  or  write  nearest  office  for  expert  examination. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc.,  62  City  Bank  Bldg.,  Kent,  Ohio 

Branch  offices  with  telephone  connections:  New  York.  Astor  Trust  Bldg.,  Fifth  Ave.  and  1,2nd  St.;  Boston, 
Massachusetts  Trust  Blilg.;  Philadelphia.  Lund  Title  Bldg.;  Baltimore.  American  Bldg.:  Pittsburgh,  :i.il  Fourth 
Ave.:  Buffalo.  110  Franklin  St.;  Cleveland.  Hippodrome  Bldg.-  Detroit,  General  Motors  Bldg.;  Cincinnati, 
Mercantile  Library  Bldg.:  Chicago.  Westminster  Bldg.;  St.  Louis,  Arcade  Bldg.;  Kansas  City,  Scarritt  Bldg.; 
San  Francisco,  Hobart  Bldg.;  Montreal,  J5J  Laugauchitere,  West. 


DAVEY   TREE     SURGEONS 


Every  real  Davey  Tree  Surgeon  is  in  the  employ  of  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co..  Inc.,  and  the  public  is  cautioned  against  those  falsely  a  pie  cnting  themselves.  An 
agreement  made  with  the  Davey  Company  and  not  with  an  individual  is  certain  evidence  of  genuineness.  Protect  yourself  from  impostors.  If  anyone  solicits  the  care 
of  your  trees  who  is  not  directly  in  our  employ,  and  claims  to  be  a  Davey  man,  write  headquarters  for  his  record.  Save  yourself  from  loss  and  your  trees  from  harm 
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CHARLES  II  WING  CHAIR 
covered  with  imported  Needlework; 
center  of  seat  and  back  in  Petit  Point. 
The  proportions  and  coloring  of 
this  chair  make  it  a  welcome  addition 
to   any   room    of   comfort   and   beauty. 


AN  INVITATION 

TO  many,  the  variety  and  the  beauty 
of  Di  Salvo  Importations  are  known, 
but  it  is  not  generally  realized  that  the 
two  entire  buildings  that  comprise  the 
Di  Salvo  galleries  are  given  over  to  the 
display  of  these  rare  and  beautiful  objects 
of  art  and  utility. 

Visitors  Are  Always  Welcome 


ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  REPRODUCTIONS 

WORKS  OF  ART 

BRIC-A-BRAC  TAPESTRIES 


DI- SALVO 

MADISON   AVENUE    AT  50™  STREET 
NEW    YORK 
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520  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


No.  1161 
let  of  Assorted  Flowers 


How  to  Advertise 

WHILE  the  earth  is  covered 
with  snow  and  ice,  our 
Everlasting  Narcissus,  Tulips, 
Roses,  Plants,  Trees,  etc.,  are 
always    in    full    bloom. 

Get  our  SPRING  CATALOGUE 
No.  I  I  mailed  FREE  FOR  THE 
ASKING;  make  a  selection  of 
Flowers,  Plants,  etc.,  decorate  your 
window,  interior,  or  home,  create 
Easter  Air  and  business  ahead  of 
your  slow  competitor.  You  can  re- 
sell any  article,  make  100%  profit 
and  have  decoration  and  advertise- 
ment  free. 

FRANK  NETSCHERT,  Inc. 

61    BARCLAY  STREET 
NEW  YORK,   N.  Y. 
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Jl.  Bird  Bain  of 

GAiiomY  Popery 

WILL  make  a  delightful  spot  in  your  garden, 
bringing  the  birds  with  their  merry  notes. 
Our  collection  of  high  fired  Terra  Cottas  includes 
Vases  and  shapely  Jars,  Flower  Pots,  Boxes,  Fonts, 
Sun  Dials,  Gazing  Globes,  Benches  and  other 
pieces  that  will  add  interest  to  your  garden,  sun- 
room  and  home. 

A  catalogue  illustrating  300  numbers  will 
be  sent  upon  receipt  of  20  cents  in  stamps. 

Gauoway  Terra-  CoTta  Company 

3212,  Walnut  Street.    Philadelphia. 
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Tested  By  Time 

3rilliance    and    Permanence    has 
for  nearly    100  years 

Colours  the  Masters  use 


WINSOR  &  NEWTON,  Inc. 

Everything  for  the  Artist 
31  EAST  17th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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AT  LAST: 


Just  the  Rug  to  Fit^  the  Room 

"You   choose   the  colors  —  we'll   make  the  rug" 

When   there's   no   stock   rug   to  harmonize  in  color  or  size,  you   can 
solve  your  interior  decorating  problems  with 

Thread  and  Thrum  Rugs 

Reversible,  seamless  rugs  up  to  16  feet  wide  and  any  length.      Made 
to  your  own   design   from  any  color  combination. 
They  cling  to   the  floor  with  their  woolly  grip  and   will  /   :Mf   111 

not  curl  up.      Matched  any  time.      Many       /Ofiijyl  ljf 
types    adaptable    for   each    room.  r..J?!j*" 

ve  us  the  name  of  your  rug  dealer 


The  Thread  and  Thrum  Workshop 

Associated    with    Nye    &    Wait    Kilmarnock   Corpn. 
8-18  Division   Street  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Religious  Hysteria  as  a  Motive 
for  Drama 


(Continued  from  page  24) 


Rufe  Pryor  knew  he  was 
masked.  The  missionary  in  "Rain" 
accepted  nature's  trick  as  a  fact. 
The  mask  was  the  man.  He  has 
never  heard  of  the  Imp  of  the  Per- 
verse. His  mental  demarcation 
between  "sin"  and  "virtue"  was 
absolute.  He  never  would  have 
believed  in  the  enormous  pranks 
that  the  subconscious,  the  elemen- 
tal, the  sex-fires  play  on  the  con- 
scious habits  of  mind. 

Before  he  succumbed  he  no 
doubt  felt  the  laughing  urge  of 
the  Tempter  in  his  blood.  But 
that  was  quite  in  accord  with  or- 
thodox teachings.  Buddha  and 
St.  Anthony  and  St.  Theresa  had 
been  tempted  in  the  same  way. 
He  was  the  inheritor  of  a  great 
tradition. 

When  he  rushed  from  the  room 
of  Sadie  Thompson — after  realiz- 
ing in  all  its  terror  the  union  of 
the  sex-instinct  and  the  evangelical 
instinct — he  went  forth  to  repen- 
tance, which  was  suicide,  incon- 
ceivable in  the  character  of  Rufe 
Pryor.  The  Devil  had  triumphed, 
so  our  missionary  returned  to  God 
for  cleansing. 

It  was  like  a  man's  lifelong 
honesty  suddenly  collapsing  in 
front  of  a  hundred-thousand- 
dollar  bribe.  "Rain"  is  not  the 
indictment  of  a  man — it  is  an  in- 
dictment of  life  itself.  No  one 
knows  himself.  No  one  knows 
why  he  does  anything.  No  one 
knows  when  the  species-forces  will 
bludgeon  his  individual  will. 

While  we  are  getting  religion 
— with  or  without  a  neurosis — 
on  Broadway  we  must  go  into  the 
Century  Theatre  to  see  "The 
Miracle."  I  went  in  to  see  it 
skeptically,  thinking  I  was  going 
to  see  another  version  of  the  old 
myth  of  the  nun  who  forsook  the 
church  for  love  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Madonna.  It  was  eight 
o'clock  when  I  entered.  By  eight- 
thirty  all  my  critical  faculties,  all 
my  mental  titters,  all  my  pre- 
conceptions —  in  a  word,  my 
whole  conscious  being — was  being 
washed  away  in  an  overwhelming 
tide  of  awe,  exaltation,  mysticism 
and  emotional  enthusiasm  such  as 
I  believed  impossible  ever  to  over- 
take me. 

In  this  most  stupendous  spec- 
tacle of  all  time  I  felt  time  vanish 
and    myself     in     presence     of     an 


eternal  work  of  art.  It  is  the 
strangest  and  most  beautiful  story 
ever  told  —  thanks  to  Messrs. 
Reinhardt,  Bel-Geddes,  Humper- 
dinck  and  Gest. 

Well,  if  "The  Miracle"  is  a 
type  of  religious  and  amorous  neu- 
rosis, give  me  more  of  it!  Of 
"realism"  I'll  have  no  more  until 
the  magic  of  the  spell  of  this  in- 
undating production  has  left  me. 
My  innate  skepticism  foundered. 
I  understand  for  the  first  time 
why  the  Catholic  Church  is  called 
the  Eternal  Mother.  For  in  one 
form  or  another  its  psychology 
shall  never  pass  away  from  the 
earth  while  man  is  what  he  is — 
a  Godaleptic,  a  mystical  animal, 
a  brooding  spirit  that  demands  an 
hallucinating  salvation  at  any 
price ! 

"The  Shame  Woman"  as  a  play 
is  unconvincing  and  tedious,  but  it 
belongs  among  the  dramatic  phe- 
nomena of  America,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  throughout  the  play  an 
exposition  of  the  sex  mania,  sex 
neurosis  and  shame  neurosis  that 
make  Anglo-Saxondom  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  the  Latin  world, 
where  life  stems  from  imagination 
and  instinct,  and  not  from  what 
James  Joyce  calls  "agenbite  of 
inwit"  (which  is,  when  translated, 
remorse  for  everything  we  do  that 
is  natural  to  do). 

"The  Shame  Woman"  is,  then, 
an  exposition  of  the  shame  neu- 
rosis of  certain  typical  Americans. 
Everybody  in  this  play  seems  to  be 
ashamed  of  having  had  a  fling  at 
real  life  except  the  hero,  who  dies 
like  a  gentleman  at  the  hands  of  a 
woman  whom  he  had  betrayed 
twenty  years  before.  I  like  the 
person,  of  either  sex,  who,  in 
drama  or  real  life,  has  triumphed 
over  agenbite  of  inwit. 

I  would  like  to  enlarge,  if  space 
permitted,  on  that  delicious  and 
wonderful  Father  Hyacinth  (Hal- 
liwell  Hobbes)  in  "The  Swan." 
Here  is  a  man  of  the  cloth,  sane, 
human,  a  portrait  that  is  hard  to 
forget.  No  neurosis  there!  No 
agenbite  of  inwit  there!  Be- 
cause Father  Hyacinth  has  the 
thing  that  saves  —  humor.  He 
is  tolerant  of  all  things  except 
sham,  and  is  not  even  intolerant 
of  that. 

In  the  drama,  as  in  life,  it  is  the 
smile  that  sets  us  free. 
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Why  run  the 
risk  of  loss  ? 


ARTS  AND  DECORATION,  by  its  very 
L  nature,  has  a  restricted  newsstand  dis- 
tribution. It  is  offered  for  sale  only  in  the 
great  railroad  terminals,  and  the  finer  hotels 
and  book  stores,  and  other  stands  patronized 
by  people  of  culture  and  means.  And  its 
cost  of  production  is  so  great  that  every 
effort  is  made  not  to  over -supply  a  single 
dealer  by  as  much  as  a  single  copy. 

It  is  inevitable,  therefore,  that  you  will  at 
times,  perhaps  frequently,  find  it  impossible 
to  buy  a  copy.  And  the  issues  you  miss  are 
certain  to  contain  information  of  interest  or 
value  to  you. 

Why  run  this  risk  ?  Why  treat  this  most 
beautiful  and  valuable  of  all  publications  as 
you  do  an  ordinary  magazine?  It  can  NOT  be 
"'picked  up"  anywhere,  any  time  you  feel  like 
it;  and  it  DOES  matter  if  you  miss  an  issue. 

The  following  features  in  the  May 
number  are  of  great  importance  and 
practical  value;  they  alone  may  be  worth 
to  you  a  year's  subscription  price  : 

WHEN  YOU  BUILD  YOUR  HOME 

The  first  of  a  series  to  help  in  the  planning, 
buildingand  furnishingof  a  beautiful  home. 

THE  NEW  SCHOOL  OF  DOMESTIC  ARCHI- 
TECTURE IN  AMERICA,  by  Ralph  Adams 
Cram. 

NEW  YORK  TALK:  FINE  AND  APPLIED,  by 
Ruby  Ross  Good  now. 

COLLECTION  OF  MODERN  TAPESTRIES— 
American  Exhibitors  Only. 

GROUP  OF  DISTINGUISHED  INTERIORS. 


WHY  NOT  USE  THIS 
COUPON 

Now? 


ARTS  AND  DECORATION, 

45  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y 

For  the  *$ 

my  subscription  for — months 


enter 
enclosed  please  ^^ 


*$ 3. 00  for  6 months 

$0.00  fori  2  months       

Canadian  Postage  50c.  extr 
Foreign  Postage    $1 .00  extr 


Redwood    shake    roof   and    timbers    stained   with    Cabot's    Creosote 

Shingle    Stain;    walls    with     Cabot's     Waterproof    Stucco    Stain. 

Witmer   &    Watson,   architects,    Los  Angeles. 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

Cost  50%  less  than  Paint        Soft,  Velvety,  Lasting  Colors 
Thoroughly  Preserve  the  Wood 

— Cabot's   Stains — not  only  cost  less,  but  the  cost  of  putting  them  on  is 

also  less  than   half  as  much  as  painting.      If  skilled   workmen  are  scarce 

you  can  easily  apply  them  yourself. 

Stained    Woodwork — showing    the   beauty   of   the    grain    and   texture — is 

truly   artistic   woodwork.     Cabot's   Stains  bring  out   this  beauty   in   deep, 

rich    tones   that    are  a    "joy    forever";    on    shingles,    siding    or    boards,    on 

residences  or   bungalows. 

Cabot's   Stains — have  proved  their  wearing  qualities  by  forty  years'   use 

all  over  the  world. 

"Creosote    is    the    best    wood    preservative    known."      Cabot's    Creosote 

Stains    are    the    original    outside    stains,    and    the    only    genuine    Creosote 

Stains. 

CABOT'S  OLD  VIRGINIA  WHITE 
As   cool   and   brilliant   as   fresh   whitewash,   and  as   lasting  as   paint,   but 
doesn't  look  "painty."     The  Stain  White.     Whiter  and  softer  than  paint. 

CABOT'S  DOUBLE -WHITE 

The   new  white.     Two  coats  cover  as  well   as  three  coats  of  lead   paint, 
and   it  is   whiter. 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country.     Send  for  stained  wood 
samples:  free. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc. 

12  Oliver  Street  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 

525  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO  24  West  Kinzie  Street,  CHICAGO 

Cabot's   Quilt,    Waterproof  Stucco  and  Brick  Stains. 


The  New  Home  of  Arts  cjf  Decoration 


Hearn  Building 
45  West  45th  St. 
New  York 


npHIS  new  16- 
story  building 
offers  very  attractive 
offices  and  show- 
rooms particularly 
suitable  for  archi- 
tects, publishers, 
advertising  agents 
and  other  tenants 
who  require  first 
class  office  space. 
Showrooms  suitable 
or  interior  decora- 
tors, furniture  and 
allied  industries. 
Immediate  posses- 
sion. 


FENIMORE  C.  GOODE  CO.,  Inc. 

565  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Phone  Vandtrbilt  J/ 41 
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"Bluebirds"  fit  every  window 

Single,  double  and  triple  "Bluebird"  Rods  in  Satin 
Gold  or  White  Enamel  finishes  add  beauty  to  all 
curtains,  whether  simple  or  elaborate.  They  fit  Plain 
Windows.  Bay  Windows,  Casement  Windows  and 
French  Doors  and  are  sagless,  rustless,  economical 
and  remarkably  efficient.  They  never  fall  accidentally ! 

3  Points  of  Superiority 

Stiffening  Ribs  u 

A  feature  found  in  no  other  rods.      d 

Graceful  Ends 

Won't  tear  the  daintiest  fabrics. 

Sturdy  Bracket 

Quickly  put  up  with  nails  or  screws. 


1        H.  L.  JUDD  COMPANY,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

[Q(ue6icd 


Your  dealer  has  "Bluebirds"  or 


FLATExrendin 

CURTAIN  RODS 


Somma  (ffi)  Shops 


^Designers  and  Makers  of  Furniture  Reproductions 
383  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

Opposite   Hotel  Ritz-Carlton 


THIS  small  French 
Drawer  Stand,  with 
its  pierced  brass  gallery 
and  Marble  top  is  a  prac- 
tical "casual"  piece  that 
will  add  a  decorative 
touch  to  any  room. 


You  are  cordially  invited  to 
visit  the  Somma  Display 
Rooms,  where  you  can  make 
actual  purchases  through 
your  oivn  Decorator  or  Dealer. 


All  Somma  Furniture  is  hand-made,  reproducing 
the  care  of  workmanship,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of 
design  found  in  the  best  antique  originals. 


Under  Cover 

A  Gay  and  Caustic  Personal 
By  BENJAMIN 

ART 

"Dainting  in  the  Far  East: 
-*-  An  Introduction  to  the  History 
of  Pictorial  Art  in  Asia,  Espe- 
cially China  and  Japan.  By  Lau- 
rence Binvon.  (Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.) 

Ah!  This  is  much  to  my  liking. 
The  plates  alone  in  this  book 
are  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 
The  Chinese  were  the  greatest  of 
pictorial  dreamers.  They  saw  na- 
ture as  it  is  metaphysically  —  a 
grotesque  done  by  an  ironic  god. 
Mr.  Binyon's  text  is  vivid,  schol- 
arly and  stimulating. 

T^he  Master  of  the  Russian 
Ballet.  (The  Memoirs  of 
Cav.  Enrico  Cecchetti.)  By  Olga 
Racster,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Anna  Pavlova. 

Havelock  Ellis,  in  "The  Dance 
of  Life,"  substitutes  the  word 
"dance"  for  Word  in  the  famous 
line,  "In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word."  In  the  beginning  was  the 
dance  is  the  new  pantheistic  aes- 
thetic. If  you  have  see  Pavlova 
and  Mordkin,  you  have  been  at 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  of  Art. 
These  memoirs  of  Signor  Cecchet- 
ti's  brilliant  fifty-year  career  with 
the  Russian  ballet,  first  as  dancer 
and  later  as  ballet  master,  are  full 
of  excitement,  of  successes,  of  dis- 
appointments, of  amusing  inci- 
dents, of  hard  work,  with  snap- 
shots of  interesting  temperamental 
people.  The  best  book  about  the 
divine  art  that  I  have  read  in 
many  a  day. 

\  History  of  art  (in  three 
rS-  volumes).  By  Dr.  G.  Ca- 
rotti.     (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.) 

The  most  comprehensive  and 
minute  history  —  or,  rather,  nar- 
rative and  illustrated  dictionary 
— of  art,  ancient,  mediaeval  and 
modern,  that  I  have  seen  of  late. 
As  a  guide  to  constructive  knowl- 
edge and  intelligent  criticism  and 
a  stimulus  to  imagination,  Dr. 
Carotti's  wonderful  panorama  in 
miniature  of  6,000  years  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  architecture,  deco- 
ration and  funerary  art  will  stand 
alone. 
Pictorial     Beauty    of     the 

Screen.  By  Victor  O.  Free- 
burg .  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. ) 

The  "movies"  is  an  art — al- 
though most  "movies"  are  not 
art.  But  most  books  are  not 
literature,  most  painting  is  not  art 
and  most  plays  are  fit  only  for  the 
ashheap.  Mr.  Freeburg  has  writ- 
ten positively  the  .  most  finished 
book  on  composition  in  pictures 
that  has  been  done  up  to  date.  It 
should  be  in  the  hand9  of  every 
director  in  the  country.  The  book 
is  rightly  dedicated  to  my  friend 
James  Cruze  because  of  his  superb 
work  in  pictorial  beauty  and  com- 
position in  "The  Covered 
Wagon."  I  can  also  shake 
hands    with     Mr.     Freeburg    on 
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Review  of  the  Latest  Books    * 
DE  CASSERES  f 

"Doctor    Caligari."    "Caligaii"    is 
the  "Hamlet"  of  the  screen. 

The  Collector's  Whatnot. 
By  Cornelius  Obenchain  Von 
Loot,  Milton  Kilgallen  and  Mur- 
gatroyd  Elphinstone.  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.) 

Tin's  is  a  satire — -a  scream — 
on  the  collector.  They  say  a 
famous  American  writer  put  this 
over.  Some  whisper  Booth  Tar- 
kington,  some  ollucate  Wallace 
Irwin,  others  aver  George  Ade, 
while  my  oldest  daughter  guessed 
Carlo  de  Fornaro.  It  is  very 
funny,  while  the  illustrations  are 
guaranteed  to  cause  explosions  of 
mirth. 

P'gyptian     Art.       By     Profes- 
sor Jean  Capart.     Translated 
from    the   French   by   Warren    R. 
Dawson.      (Stokes.) 

King  Tut  stirred  something  up. 
This  is  part  of  the  stir.  A  fine 
book,  beautifully  illustrated. 

C\  n  Making  and  Collecting 
^  Etchings.  A  Handbook  for 
Etchers,  Students  and  Collec- 
tors. By  E.  Hesketh  Hubbard, 
A.R.W.A.  (Boni  &  Liveright.) 
The  illustrations  and  the  text 
are  adequate.  I  suppose  it  will  in- 
terest  etchers. 

LITERATURE 

The   High  Place.     By  James 
Branch    Cabell.       (McBride.)       . 

Cabell  goes  his  own  way  re-,  * 
lentlessly.  "Movements"  may 
come  and  "movements"  may  go, 
but  Romance  goes  on  forever. 
It  is  the  Mississippi  always  over- 
flowing the  banks  of  Realism  and 
inundating  the  arid  lands  of 
"Problems."  It  i9  the  Never- 
Never  Land.  It  will  recede  only 
when  the  myth-making  instinct  of 
man  is  no  more — that  is,  never. 

Cabell  is  a  romantic  ironist.  He 
is  akin  to  Anatole  France,  but  has 
not  the  light  touch  of  the  great 
Frenchman.  "The  High  Place" 
carries  on  the  great  traditions  of 
Jurgen  and  Dom  Manuel,  but  it 
is  a  book,  both  in  conception  and 
execution,  inferior  to  "Jurgen" 
and  "Figures  of  Earth."  It  tells 
of  the  adventures  (in  a  boyish 
dream)  of  one  Florian  de  Puy- 
sange,  of  how  he  met  brown 
Janicot  (Satan),  Melior  (the 
symbol  of  the  ideal  woman  and 
the  Beauty  that  is  never  netted), 
Hoprig  (a  satiric  saint),  and 
finally  of  his  complete  disillusion. 
St.  Michael  is  also  one  of  the 
characters  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
story.  The  story  itself  is  of 
Cabell — Cabellian.  There  are 
some  neat  double  entendres  and 
many  wise  saws  and  mediaeval 
(almost)  instances.  The  curiou9 
mannerisms  of  Cabell  sometimes 
irritate — they  ring  hollow  and 
false    after   a   continuous    reading. 

The  de  luxe  edition  is  illus- 
trated by  Frank  C.  Pape.  They 
are  "peppy"  and  "Latin." 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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IE     Rover 
Conrad.     (Doubledav 
&  Co.) 

This  is  one  of  Conrad's  poorest 
efforts.  Much  of  Conrad  bores 
me  to  death.  He  is  greatly  over- 
estimated. He  labors  at  his  thrills 
and  his  psychological  "situations." 
To  me,  he  is  never  mysterious  ami 
seldom  profound.  "The  Secret 
Agent"  and  "Under  Western 
Eyes"  are,  to  me,  his  best 
books.  1  never  could  get  through 
"Lord  Jim"  and  "Nostromo"— 
both  much  ado  about  nothing. 
"The  Rescue"  is  a  sure  insomnia 
cure.  But  there  are  "Youth"  and 
"The  Heart  of  Darkness" — two 
magnificent  stories. 

"The  Rover"  is  all  surface. 
Conrad  concentrates  so  profoundly 
on  his  characters  in  this  book  that 
they  lose  all  clarity.  His  thought 
masks  his  vision.  It  is  a  tale  of 
Napoleonic  times  with  a  retired 
cutthroat  as  the  hero.  Conrad's 
attempt  to  put  some  kind  of  a 
mysterious  aureole  around  this 
pirate's  head  is,  to  me,  simply 
laughable.  Arlette,  the  heroine, 
is  well  done,  a  fine  psychological 
story  of  the  awakening  of  a  half- 
crazed  girl  through  the  power  of  a 
primitive  love-passion. 

"The  Rover"  was  not  worth 
doing.  Compare  it  with  "Chance," 
and  see  the  decline  of  Conrad. 
His  ocean  is  a  literary  ocean.  His 
storms  are  literary  storms.  His 
^  characters  are  literary  characters. 
"  Harry  and  James  have  no  suc- 
cessor.    The  throne  is  empty. 

ID  o bert  Burns:  His  Life 
and  Genius.  By  Andrew 
Dakers.     (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.) 

If  Burns  had.  not  written  in 
dialect  he  would  have  stood  in 
world  literature  with  Heine.  He 
had  genius,  a  tremendous,  almost 
awe-inspiring  sincerity,  and  a  gift 
of  song  hardly  rivalled  anywhere. 

This  book  of  Mr.  Dakers  is  as 
fascinating  a  story  of  the  mad, 
drinking,  melancholy,  hard-work- 
ing, lassie-tossing,  erratic,  lovable 
and  work-a-day  "Bobby"  as  I 
have  ever  read. 

His  end  reminds  me  of  the 
death  of  Poe.  Burns  returned 
home  late  one  night  drunk  and 
fell  in  the  snow,  where  he  laid. 
This  caused  his  death.  All  Dum- 
fries turned  out  to  his  funeral  and 
followed  him  to  the  grave.  There 
was  some  military  pomp.  A  week 
before  he  was  threatened  with  jail 
for  a  five-pound  debt.  And  so  the 
gods  continue  their  sports  with 
the  souls  of  poets. 

No  lover  of  poetry  and  poets 
should  be  without  Mr.  Daker's 
book. 

'T'he  Complete  Poems  of 
A  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 

I    have    always    had    a    "weak- 
ness" for  the  writings  of  R.  L.  S. 
I      His     "Will     o'     the     Mill"     af- 
fected  me   deeply   when    I   was   a 
boy,  and  then  came  that  magnifi- 


(Continucd  from  page  68) 

By  Joseph  cent  poem,  "If  This  Were  Faith!" 
that  I  have  been  chanting  all  my 
life.  I  found  the  latter  on  page 
165  of  this  volume  (which  ought 
to  be  in  the  library  of  all  good 
Stevensonians)  and  chanted  it 
again  to  my  wife  while  she  was 
stuffing  the  Christmas  turkey. 
The  irony  of  those  last  lines, 
"Lord,  if  that  were  enough!"  and 
"God,  it  this  were  faith!"  That 
poem  is  one  of  the  greatest  ever 
written — and  it  is  surprising  how 
lew  people  ever  heard  of  it.  After 
twenty  years,  it  still  thrills  me 
with  its  great  music,  its  mighty 
challenge  ami  bitter  resignation. 
Stevenson  is  not  of  the  mighty 
line  of  poets,  but  he  is  alluring. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Soc- 
X    rates.    (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.) 

'"P  he    Little    Decameron:    A 
Selection  from  Boccaccio.   (E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.) 

These  are  two  little  pocket 
volumes,  beautifully  bound  in 
flexible  leather. 

Socrates  and  Boccaccio  are 
dimensions  apart,  but  I  have  re- 
turned again  to  them  in  these  two 
volumes  and  found  my  old  zest 
unimpaired. 

T    ess      Lonely.       By      Alfred 
K  r  e  y  m  bora.       ( Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co.) 

Kreymborg  is  the  Peter  Pan 
of  Poetry.  He  not  only  will 
never  grow  up,  but  he  is  totally 
without  fire,  emotion,  intellect 
or  the  poetic  instinct.  He  has 
some  pretty  images  to  his  credit. 
His  poetry  is  purely  mechanical 
— so  many  lines  an  hour.  That 
he  is  a  good  chauffeur  of  words 
I  admit.  That  he  is  a  poet, 
I  deny,  as  I  deny  that  Carl  Sand- 
burg is  a  poet,  and  as  blatantly 
assert  that  Max  Bodenheim  and 
Vachel  Lindsay  are.  Why,  I  can- 
not tell.  Just  my  reaction.  And 
I  may  be  mistaken — for  the  years 
have  brought  this  truth  to  me — 
there  is  no  truth  about  anything; 
there  are  only  prejudices  founded 
on  the  liver  and  spleen. 

CiDEi.iGHTs  on  American  Lit- 
^  erature.  By  Fred  Lewis  Pat- 
tee.  (The  Century  Co.)  A  some- 
what pathetic  attempt  of  a  college 
professor  to  explain  to  himself 
Mencken  and  Poe,  among  others. 
But  an  honest  Gobbo,  by  the 
rood! 

T3 irate  Tales  from  the  Law. 
*-  By  Arthur  M.  Harris.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.)  A  powerful  ap- 
peal to  the  most  evident  complex 
in  the  American  soul — lawlessness. 
"D  uilding  the  American  Na- 
■^  TlON.  By  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler.  (Charles        Scribner's 

Sons.)  Mr.  Butler  has  lately  been 
saying  some  smashing  good  things 
about  how  certain  influences  are 
un-building  our  nation.  Wish  he'd 
written  about  that  rather  than  the 
uninteresting  book  before  me. 
And  that  terrible  piece  of  drivel 
on  page  310! 
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POTTERY  AND  TILES 

The  fine  qualities  of  all  Rookwood  products  distinguish 

its    special    work    for   ARCHITECTURAL    AND 

GARDEN  EMBELLISHMENT. 

THE  ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 
Rookwood  Heights,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


L.  CALVARI,  Inc 


/MPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 
of  FLORENTINE  TOOLED  LEATHER 

TEXTILES     ANTIQUES     VENETIAN  PAINTED  FURNITURE 

GIFTS 
783  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.,  near  66th  St. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


cjeadina  Hotels — 


NEW    YORK. 
aisd    BOSTON 


Edward  C.Fogg 

managing    director 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  illustrated 
booklet  on  request. 


A  Magazine  Binder 


for 


zArts  &  T>ecoration 


FULL  Red  or  Black  Rus- 
sia, with  your  name  and 
that  of  the  magazine  em- 
bossed in  gold — an  adornment 
for  any  library  table. 

A  mechanism  of  carefully 
tempered  springs  makes  it 
convenient  to  insert  or  remove 
a  magazine. 

The  back  is  semi-round  and 
the  binder  has  the  effect  of  a 
handsome  book. 

Former  Price  $IO.OO 
Now  $3.00 

ARTS    &    DECORATION 

45  W.  45th  Street,  New  York  City 
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7ist  Street  and  Broadway 

The    Romance   of  Knighthood   Days 

embodied  in  masterful  decorations 

by  Winold  Reiss. 

'Perfect  Food  and  Service 

Most    enchanting    music    in    the    Universe 

by  Paul   Specht  and  his  Alamac  Orchestra; 

Daily  Dinner  Dances  and  Matinee  Dansants 

each  Friday  and  Saturday. 
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Modern   Tendencies  in 
English  Decoration 

(Continued  from  page  53)  * 

we  have  many  clever  craftsmen 
among  us,  who  are  carving  wood 
and  stone,  hammering  iron,  casting 
lead  and  even  modelling  concrete 
quite  successfully.  Stained  glass, 
of  a  sane  yet  robust  type  of  design 
and  technique,  is  being  more  boldly 
used.  Moreover,  and  perhaps 
above  all,  the  painted  wall,  made 
interesting  with  historical,  allegor- 
ical or  semi-realistic  figures,  with 
scenery  and  so  on,  is  coming  into 
current  practice  not  only  for 
ecclesiastical  but  public  and  do- 
mestic buildings.  There  is  hope 
in  this,  and  we  need  not  be  over- 
anxious if  simplicity  is  a  char- 
acteristic note  in  most  of  the  work 
met  with. 

If  we  have  no  definite  style  in 
our  day,  at  least  we  are  striving 
after  expression  and  when  our  ef- 
forts toward  this  end  overstep 
the  dictates  of  common  sense,  we 
abandon  our  extravagances  and 
return  to  the  moderating  tenden- 
cies of  simplicity  in  color  and  form. 
If  we  are  above  all  utilitarian  in 
these  tendencies  that  is  commend- 
able, especially  as  in  yielding  to 
them  we  at  the  same  time  admit  the 
need  of  gracefulness  and  cheerful- 
ness, and  that  is  a  gain,  and  a 
great  one  for  America. 


Our  Letter  from  London 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


live  North  of  the  Tweed.  The 
Prince  is  certainly  well  fortified 
with  names,  for  besides  those  I 
have  mentioned,  he  is  entitled  to 
be  called  Duke  of  Rothsay,  Earl 
of  Carrick,  Baron  of  Renfrew, 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  Great 
Steward  of  Scotland. 

When  he  slips  over  to  France 
for  a  little  holiday,  with  no  cere- 
monials, he  usually  calls  himself 
Lord  Renfrew.  Then  it  isn't 
necessary  for  Government  officials 
and  mayors  to  meet  him  and  bore 
him  with  their  speeches  of  wel- 
come. He  likes  to  jump  into  a 
high-speed  automobile  and  get 
away. 

RAIN   ON   THE   RIVIERA 

It  cannot  be  said  that  during 
the  last  couple  of  months  we  have 
had  much  to  boast  about  in  the 
way  of  good  weather.  So  wealthy 
people,  and  others  who  like  to  be 
in  the  swim  and  get  their  photo- 
graphs in  the  popular  illustrated 
journals  have  gone  off  by  the  hun- 
dred thousand  to  the  Riviera  and 
packed  Cannes,  Nice,  Monte 
Carlo  and  other  gay  resorts  be- 
fore the  gallivanting  in  London 
begins. 

I  hear,  however,  that  the 
weather  has  been  almost  as 
wretched  in  the  South  of  France 
as  it  has  been  in  the  South  of 
England  although  one  never  read9 
a  word  in  the  ordinary  press  about 


anything    but   sunshine    and    galas 
on  the  Riviera. 

THE   FICTIONAL   FRANC 

The  franc  is  now  just  about  a 
quarter  of  its  former  value.  Yet 
anybody  who  imagines  that  be- 
cause of  this,  living  is  propor- 
tionately cheaper  in  France,  makes 
a  great  mistake. 

Prices  are  raised  to  meet  the 
weakness  of  the  franc,  with  a  bit 
more  added  to  make  things  sure. 
For  the  holiday  maker,  living  in 
France  is  dearer  today  than  it  has 
been  for  some  years,  and  there  is  a 
proposal  that  the  French  revenue 
should  be  improved  by  a  tax  of  20 
per  cent  being  put  on  all  for- 
eigners. 

HOTEL    BILLS 

To  the  wealthy,  this  fleecing 
does  not  matter;  but  it  is  unfor- 
tunate for  travelers  who  expect 
they  are  going  to  get  some  benefit 
from  the  exchange,  to  find  prices 
are  accommodated  to  the  ex- 
change, and  that  prices  are  fur- 
ther increased  in  order  to  make 
it  more  expensive  for  a  visitor  to 
come  to  France  than  to  stay  at 
home. 

During  a  recent  visit  across  the 
English  Channel,  I  found  amongst 
French  people  generally  a  feeling 
that  their  own  increased  cost  of 
living  was  due  to  the  incursion  of 
people   from   other  lands. 
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Position  of  Jazz  in  American  Musical 
Development 


the  doleful  pictu 
Rosenfeld.  To  him  jazz  is  the 
triumph  of  mechanism  and  op- 
posed to  the  escaping,  flowing 
spirit  of  man  which  expresses  it- 
self in  art.  So  the  mo\  ing  picture 
is  the  mechanics  of  drama,  so 
everything  we  manufacture  is  the 
mechanical  counterpart  of  the 
thing  we  ought  to  create.  We 
look  out  on  a  world  sinking  under 
the  weight  of  the  machine,  and 
find  that  even  our  human  feelings 
turn  into  engines  of  propaganda  or 
charity  or  whatever.  The  creative 
spirit — which  is  the  only  spirit 
worth  anything — is  being  driven 
out  by  the  constructive,  the  acquis- 
itive, the  mechanical  spirit.  We 
no  longer  make;  we  buy.  S<>  \\  e 
are  not  poets,  but  shopkeepers. 
The  great  river  of  life  dries  up ; 
and  although  a  Picasso,  a  Straw  in- 
sky.  a  Joyce,  a  Russian  Ballet,  still 
comes  to  us,  we  ourselves  live  in 
a  desert.  (Mr.  Eliot's  "The 
Waste  Land"  expresses  some  of 
these  feelings  with  poignancy  and 
in  poetry  which  is  itself  creative, 
powerful  and  beautiful.)  If  these 
things  are  so,  if  civilization  is  be- 
coming mechanized  to  the  point 
where  it  soon  must  begin  to  die, 
the  disappearance  of  the  arts  will 
be  the  first  symptom.  Man  will 
stop  creating. 

But  this  will   happen   if  he  no 
longer  takes  pleasure  in  the  arts. 

yRhe  intellectual  effort  even  to  un- 
derstand art — not  to  speak  of  crea- 
tion— is    great,    and    we    may    be 

.turning  our  intelligences  forever 
to  other  things.  Certainly  no  ob- 
server can  call  ours  a  greatly  crea- 
tive age,  speaking,  not  of  the 
sublime    individuals,     but    of    the 


(Continued  from  page  .?/) 
drawn   by  Mr.       great   number 


And  that  is  why 
the  pleasure  in  the  lively  arts  is  so 
keen.  For  here  the  breath  of  life 
i>  definite,  even  if  it  is  not  always 
a  great  wind  ;  here  sharp  minds 
and  simple  souls  are  expressing 
something  gay  and  light,  with  sim- 
plicity and  a  certain  carelessness 
of  conventional  pedantry  which  is 
near  to  courage.  Jazz  is  roaring 
and  stamping  ami  vulgar,  you  may 
saj  ;  but  you  cannot  say  that  it  is 
pale  ami  polite  and  dying.  Intel- 
lectually, one  claims,  it  is  trivial; 
emotionallj  it  deals  with  the  com- 
mon ;  structurally  it  is  weak,  and 
as  a  whole  it  is  a  blackjack,  com- 
manding you  to  stand  and  deliver 
your  emotional  reactions.  I  do  not 
admit  these  things,  but  even  if 
they  were  true  they  would  indi- 
cate sources  of  strength  and  of 
growth.  The  mechanism  which 
at  the  moment  corresponds  so 
tragically  to  a  mechanical  civiliza- 
tion may  be  infused  with  human- 
ity. And  the  strength,  the  touch 
upon  common  things,  the  hold 
upon  common  emotions,  the  almost 
rapturous  freedom,  the  careless- 
ness, the  lack  of  dignity,  the  very 
vulgarity,  if  you  insist,  of  jazz  are 
treasures  beyond  price  in  a  world 
which  is  busy  with  business  and  a 
society  corrupted  by  false  ideas  of 
politeness  and  gentility  in  the  arts. 
Jazz  at  least  is  mastering  its  ma- 
chine instead  of  allowing  itself  to 
be  enslaved.  It  will  not  sacrifice 
music  and  it  will  possibly  create 
music.  I  think  that  those  who 
fear  it  too  much,  who  find  it  not 
dainty  enough,  who  will  not  in- 
corporate it  in  the  body  of  music, 
will  do  the  more  harm  to  the  art 
they  love. 


New  York  Talk:     Fine  and  Applied 

(Continued  from,  page  16) 


of  the  artist  who  conceived  it  is 
nearing  completion  in  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Alfred  Rossin,  in  East  Sixty- 
eighth  Street.  Mrs.  Rossin  is  the 
daughter  of  Adolph  Lewisohn, 
who  has  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished collections  of  contempor- 
ary art  in  America. 

Claggett  Wilson,  whose  vivid 
paintings  of  Spanish  types  we  ad- 
mired recently,  is  the  fortunate 
artist  who  was  chosen  to  create 
this  room ;  fortunate,  because  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  sketches, 
Mr.  Wilson  was  sent  to  Italy  to 
collect  spiritual  and  material  in- 
spiration for  the  room.  Having 
decided  the  style  of  the  room,  the 
artist  collected  the  furnishings — 
great  .gilded  wedding  chests,  and 
walnut  stalls,  and  fragments  of 
Greek  and  Roman  marbles,  and 
fabrics  of  old  gold  and  white 
Gothic  stuffs.  The  room  was 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  painter 
of  about  1460,  a  mixture  of 
-*  Gothic  and  Renaissance,  austere 
in  decorative  quality,  but  not  af- 
fectedly archaic.     The  subjects  are 


allegorical,  having  to  do  with  mu- 
sic, in  fairly  strong  colors,  but  re- 
strained in  value. 

The  beauty  of  a  planned  room 
is  that  architect,  painter,  and  deco- 
rator work  in  harmony.  Here  the 
room  was  delivered  to  the  painter 
an  empty,  lofty  box,  with  abso- 
lutely no  mouldings,  no  ornamen- 
tal detail  except  a  black  and  green 
marble  baseboard.  The  floor  is  of 
wide  teakwood  boards.  The  ceil- 
ing is  painted  an  indefinite,  vague 
blue.  There  is  no  plastic  decora- 
tion, the  walls  being  divided  by 
painted  pilasters  into  large  panels. 
These  panels  in  turn  are  broken 
by  a  painted  chair  rail,  the  spaces 
below  filled  with  a  fret-work  de- 
sign. This  architectural  ornament 
is  painted  on  in  low  but  rich  qual- 
ity. The  legendary  decorations 
fill  the  upper  panels.  The  floor 
will  be  covered  with  a  carpet  de- 
signed by  the  artist,  which  is  being 
woven  in  Persia.  Great  lanterns 
also  designed  by  the  artist  are  be- 
ing made,  because  no  old  ones  in 
the  proper   scale  could   be   found. 
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YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
DRAWING    AND    PAINTING— SCULPTURE —ARCHITECTURE 

COMPOSITION-ANATOMY— PERSPECTIVE-HISTORY   OF   ART 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A.)  is  awarded  for 
advanced  work  of  distinction.  The  Winchester  Fellowship  for 
one  year's  study  of  art  in  Europe,  the  English  Scholarship  for 
study  of  art  and  travel  in  Europe  during  the  summer  vacation, 
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Illustrated  Catalogue  A 
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SUMMER  SESSIONS,  N.  Y.  AND  PARIS 

N.  Y.  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arl 


Wm.  Odom,  V.  Pres. 


Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  I 
For  teachers,  professionals  ajid  laymen,  all 
art  subjects  in  New  York  and  Paris  Schools. 
Also  study  tours  France  and  England.  Circulars. 
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Illustrated    Circular. 
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Now   in   its    1 7th   year 

Vacation  in  California  with  study 
Summer  Session 

June   23    to    August    1.    1924 
A  Faculty  of  20   specialists 
30  Art  and  Craft  Courses 
Many    degree    courses    given 
A     cool     coast     summer     climate     for 

study  and  recreation 
Combine    attendance    at    the    Summer 

Session    with    a     real    vacation     in 

California 

Write  for  Summer  School  Catalog 
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STUDY  INTERIOR  DECORATION  AT  HOME 

COMPLETE  instruction  in  the  use  of  period 
styles,  color  harmony,  design,  composition  and 
allied  subjects.  A  home  study  course  for  profes- 
sionals and  amateurs.  Interesting  and  profitable. 
Start  any  time.     Send  for  Catalog  D. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  of  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

101   PARK  AVENUE NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  San  Diego  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts 

In  Balboa  Park  San  Diego,  Calif. 

A  comprehensive  school  of  art  "where  earnest 
enthusiasm  Is  dominant."  located  in  an  en- 
vironment just  made  for  artists — in  the  land 
of    eternal    Sprinc.       For    catalog    address 

EUGENE   DE   VOL,   Director 


Baco       BATIK       Dyes 

Packed  in  2-ounce  tins — Shipped  Parcel  Poet. 
A  wide  assortment  of  highly  concentrated  colors 
covering  every  requi 


BACHMEIER   &   COMPANY,   Inc 

448     West    37th     Street,     New    York,     N. 
Department    10. 


LEAVENS  ^irnitHFe 


to  fit  that  nook  or  cornei 
tain  perfect  harmony 
roundings  by  having  you 
decorated  or  finished  to 
The  Leavens  way  is  a 
ay   tc 


:ompara 
In   eith. 


will   learn   by   experience. 
Decorated    or    Colonial    fu 
beautiful    simplicity    of    design 
hand     in     hand     with     quality 

Shipments  made   anywhere,  carefully  crated  to  insure  safe  delivery 
Write  for  illustrations  and  complete  information 

WILLIAM  LEAVENS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


mtttHttmttmttmmtti 
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Instinctive  good  taste  is  not 

enough ! 

You  may  have  it  m 
abundance,  BUT — 


"in  the  making  of  a  beautiful 
home  environment,  exquisite 
taste,  an  unerring  power  to 
recognize  beauty  and  a  natu- 
ral gift  for  arrangement,  are 
NOT  ENOUGH.  There  is  re- 
quired a  special  knowledge, 
technical  as  well  as  artistic, 
to  insure  distinction  and 
beauty" 

SO  SAYS   ONE   OF   THE   FOREMOST 
AUTHORITIES     ON     THE     SUBJECT 


A  room  that  reflects  expert  knowledge  as  well  as  taste 


THIS  SPECIAL  KNOWLEDGE  IS  EASILY  ACQUIRED! 


THE  COURSE 


LESSON    II. 

Walls. 

LESSON   III 

Treatment. 

Windows     and 

Their 

LESSON   IV.     Ceilings.     Floors     and 
Floor    Coverings. 

LESSON  V. 

Fixtures. 

Lights      and      I 

ighting 

LESSON   VI. 

Color       and 

Color 

LESSON   VII.     Choice    and    Arrange- 
ment   of    Furniture. 

LESSON  VIM.      Decorative 
and    Hangings. 

raxtiles 

LESSON   IX. 

Hanging    F 

Choosing,    Frami 
ictures. 

tg    and 

LESSON   X. 

Painted    Furnitu 

re    and 

LESSON   XI 

Furnishing    the 

Apart 

LESSON   XI 

.  Historical  Backgrounds 

LESSON   XI 

1.    The    Historical 
Style. 

Back 

LESSON   XI 

1.  The  Renaissanc 

e  Style 

LESSON  XV.    The    Baroque    Style   in 

LESSON  XVI.    The    Rococo    Style    in 
Furniture. 

LESSON   XVII.        The        Neo-Classic 


Sly 


Fun 


LESSON  XIX.  William  and  Mary, 
Queen  Anne  and  Early  Georgian 
Styles  in  Furniture. 


THE  ARTS  AND  DECORATION  PRACTICAL 
HOME  STUDY  COURSE  IN  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

covers  the  entire  field  of  interior  decorating,  yet  is  in  no  part  tedious  or  tiresome 
or  hard  to  understand.  On  the  contrary,  to  the  person  of  culture  and  love  of 
beauty,  it  is  as  absorbingly  interesting  as  any  book  ever  written;  and  it  presents 
its  facts  so  clearly  and  entertainingly  that  the  reader  absorbs  them  without  con- 
scious effort. 


COURSE  COMPLETE  IN  24  LESSONS.  The 
course  is  divided  into  the  twenty-four  natural 
components  of  the  art  of  interior  decorating. 
Each  part  is  one  lesson,  and  each  lesson  is 
printed  separately  in  a  large  (8x11  inches), 
finely  printed  and  illustrated  pamphlet.  See 
list   of  lessons   to   left. 

COURSE  CAN  BE  MASTERED  WITH  ONLY 
SPARE  TIME  READING.  An  hour  a  day  will 
be  ample  to  finish  the  course  in  the  prescribed 
time;  and  this  hour,  of  course,  can  be  made 
to  suit  your  convenience.  Many  have  found 
the  time  spent  each  day  in  trains,  street  cars 
and   motors  sufficient   for  the  purpose. 


WHAT  THIS  HOME  STUDY  COURSE  WILL 
DO  FOR  YOU.  It  will  place  you  on  firm 
ground  in  determining  what  is  good  and  bad: 
your  judgments  will  be  based  on  exact  knowl- 
edge. It  will  enable  you  to  realize  to  the  full 
your  home's  possibilities  for  beauty.  And  it 
will  qualify  you  to  practice,  if  you  wish,  a 
profession  which  is  becoming  more  important 
every  year  and  in  which  the  demand  for  ex- 
perts is  always  greater  than  the   supply. 

THE    SPECIAL    SERVICE     BUREAU.       The 

minute  you  enroll  you  are  entitled  to  make 
full  use  of  this  most  valuable  service,  .which 
opens  to  you  the  world's  greatest  market 
place.  This  service  alone  may  be  worth  to 
you  many  times  the  cost  of  the  course  by 
helping  you  to  buy  wisely  and  without  waste. 


Send  This  Coupon  Today  For  Handsome  Brochure  Giving  Complete  Descrip- 
tion   of   Course — No    Obligation. 

r  " 


ARTS  &  DECORATION,  45  West  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation  to  me  whatsoever,  your  brochure  giv- 
ing complete  description  of  your  home  study  course  in  interior  decorating,  with 
cost,   terms,   etc. 

I  


do  not 


wish    to    become   an   interior   decorator. 


RARE  CHINESE  PORCELAINS  IN  THEIR  0RIGI1S  IL  COLORS 

.ARTS  &  DECORATION 

fhe  Magazine  of  Architecture,  Interior  Decoration  and  Art  in  Industry 


From  the  Collection  of  the  late  Edward  R.  Bacon,  Esq. 


MRS.  HART:     By  Sir  Henry  Raeburn 


MAY,  1924 


Twenty-five  Valuable  Articles  Richly  Illustrated 

Arts  &  Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Publisher— Eltinge  F.  Warner 


50  CENTS 


• 


abrics  ofunfading  color  and  charm 


Ocinoka  draperies  illustrated  in  color, 
from  left  to  eight,  ate  mauve  Dragonfly: 
pongee  Glowdon:  blue  and  gold  Sungloiv; 
aold  Rayham :  orange  and  putty  Faerie 
Net.  The  background  is  Marlin  damask 
— taupe,  illuminated  ujith  silver-color  fibre 
silk.      All   50   inches  wide. 


How  OFTEN  color  plays  a  leading  part  in  the 
scenes  of  daily  life.  Gay  gold  glass-curtains  catch- 
ing the  morning  sunshine;  cool  blue  draperies 
melting  into  the  twilight;  soft  mulberry  hang- 
ings with  firelight  shadows  playing  over  them — 
whatever  color  your  fancy  chooses  Orinoka  fab- 
rics guarantee  you  permanent  satisfaction. 

Orinoka  colors  never  fade.  Sun  does  not  affect 
them  in  the  slightest,  and  washing  but  renews 
their  charm,  for  the  yarns  used  in  Orinoka  drap- 
eries are  hand-dyed  by  the  exclusive  Orinoka  proc- 
ess. When  you  buy  Orinoka  guaranteed  draperies, 
you  are  making  an  investment  for  your  home  that 
will  more  than  repay  you  in  service  and  lasting 
beauty. 

You  will  find  among  them  a  fascinating  variety 
of  patterns  and  weaves,  including  velvets  of  ex- 
quisite quality  in  both  shadow-stripe  and  plain, 


and  in  a  wide  range  of  colors  suitable  for  every 
decorative  scheme.  You  will  find  Orinoka  glass- 
curtains  to  harmonize  with  the  over-draperies  you 
select  (matching  background  or  ^design  as  you 
prefer) . 

Look'for  the  Orinoka  guarantee  tag,  which 
identifies  "these  remarkable  fabrics:  "These  goods 
are  guaranteed  absolutely  fadeless.  If  color  changes 
from  exposure  to  sunlight  or  from  washing,  the 
merchant  is  hereby  authorized  to  replace  with  new 
goods   or   to   refund   the  purchase  price." 


"Color  Harmony  in  Window   Draperies" 

will  give  you  many  valuable  and  practical 
suggestions  for  your,  own  home.  Send  ad- 
dress and  20c  for  this  delightful  color  book- 
let. The  Orinoka  Mills,  513  Clarendon 
Building,  New  York  City. 


MAY.  1924 
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Selected  for  exhibit  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


COLFAX — the  newest  Silver  Service 


FASHION  follows  many  fan- 
cies. But  true  beauty  of  fine 
line  and  quality  last  forever. 

New  decorative  modes  show 
a  distinct  tendency  toward  the 
Colonial — chaste  in  spirit — yet 
with  much  more  richness  and 
ornamentation. 

This  exquisitely  designed  sil- 
ver service,  Gorham's  latest  crea- 
ation,  is  Colonial  in  its  beautiful 
simplicity  of  shape,  but  very  new 


in  its  delightful  hand  chasing — 
an  effect  which  is  at  once  dainty 
and  sturdy. 

Practical,  too,  for  its  dignified 
elegance  renders  it  useful  on 
many  kinds  of  occasions,  formal 
or  informal. 

For  ninety  years  America's  Lead- 
ing Silversmiths,  The  Gorham  Com- 
pany produces  the  finest  silver  at 
prices  that  are  no  higher  than  you  pay 
for  ordinary  ware. 


SERVING  SPOON  and 
MEAT  FORK 
These  exquisite  pieces,  together 
or  separately,  have  many  uses: 
Cold  meats,  salads,  entrees,  des- 
serts. Spoon  $8.50.  Fork $6. 50. 


Your  jeweler  will  show  you  Colfax 
and  other  Gorham  productions. 

G0%HAM 


NEW  YORK 
Gorham    Silver   Polish    makes    the   can 


PROVIDENCE 

if  silver   easy 


STEAK  SET 
For  the  informal  meal  this 
sterlingsteak  setischarming 
Three  pieces  make  an  un- 
usually smart  gift.  Knife  $5. 
Fork  $5.  Steel  $4  75. 
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WHERE     KAPOCK      IS 

USED  IN  A  PRACTICAL 

WAY   FOR  A  FRENCH 

DOOR  DRAPERY 


T70R  the  utmost  in  beauty,  refinement,  durability,  economy, 
■*■  insist  upon  KAPOCK.  the  ideal  silky  sunfast  decorative 
fabric. 

The  far-seeing  owner  and  decorator  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  refurnishing  of  the  home,  apartment,  hotel,  country-club 
and  theatre  should  not  take  place  every  season  if  satisfaction 
is  to  be  obtained,  therefore,  KAPOCK  is  considered  the 
most  practical  fabric  for  all  decorative  purposes. 

Send  10c  in  cash  for  KAPOCK  SKETCH  j 
BOOK  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors.  j 


A    MOST    POPULAR 

KAPOCK    WINDOW 

TREATMENT 


Decorative    F'atortCvS' 

"LONG     LIFE     COLORS" 
■—Genuine  KAPOCK  Has  Name  on  Selvage 

A.  THEO.  ABBOTT  <Sl  CO.    dept.v.     Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MAY,  1924 
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Woodville  &  Company 

1711   Walnut   Street 
Philadelphia 


Antique   and   Modern 
Furniture 

LAMPS  —SHADES— STUFFS 

SPANISH  LINENS 

GARDEN  POTTERY 

Branch  at  York  Harbor.  Maine 


J/ze  C7//2i/st/a/j3/ucr//om 
a£c>n/>mmy  tf/ti/iy  mf/i  &eai/A  " 
zTttv  (Sasf  TorA-?srrf/iJ$freef 

INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

Mail  order  department  for  the 
convenience  of  In  and  Out-of- 
Town  patrons. 

House  and  Garden  Furnishings. 
Original  designs  in 

TERRACE   TABLES 
TUCKAWAY  CHAIRS 
WALL    BRACKETS 
PLANT   STANDS 
NEWER  NOVELTIES 
AFTER  THE  MODE  OF  IRON 
Occasional    Chairs 
Italian  and  Spanish 
Vanderbilt   7754 


HOWARD     STUDIOS 

110  East  57th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


<garben  Ornaments; 

Catalogue,  400  illustrations,  $1.00 


ROBERT  G.  PAULL 

INCORPORATED 

581  DELAWARE  AVENUE 
BUFFALO         NEW  YORK 

RUGS 

FURNITURE 
ANTIQUES 
DRAPERIES 
WALLS 


Special  Exhibition 

May  30th   to  2?lh 

The  Brainard  Lemon  Collection 

of  Antique  Silver 


Does  Your  Home 
Reflect  Your 
Personality? 

If  a  home  is  to  be  a  real  home,  it  must  reflect  certain  char- 
acteristics of  its  occupants  and  it  remains  for  them  or  the 
decorator  to  stamp  these  qualities  on  it.  Houses,  like  people, 
may  have  character  yet  lack  personality  and  charm.  They 
may  be  entirely  "good  form,"  yet  deadly  dull,  practical,  yet 
devoid  of  beauty. 

The  aim  of  Arts  £s°  Decoration  has  always  been  to 
serve  as  an  inspiration  for  the  beautification  of  the  home  in 
all  its  various  phases. 

With  this  purpose  in  view,  we  take  pleasure  in  publishing 
in  these  pages  announcements  of  interior  decorators,  and 
of  shops  which  deal  in  the  accessories  of  decoration  fully 
equipped  to  supply  your  needs  in  the  field  of  home  decoration. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  lamp  for  your  library,  boudoir, 
or  a  single  piece  of  furniture,  such  as  a  chair,  table,  or  a 
tapestry,  candle-sticks,  sconces,  or  any  one  of  a  thousand  and 
one  other  aids  for  making  your  home  distinctive  and  beauti- 
ful, and  to  create  an*  atmosphere  of  hospitality,  all  you  need 
to  do  is  to  write  us  a  note,  telling  what  it  is  you  are  inter- 
ested in  purchasing,  and  we  will  extend  every  aid  in  helping 
you  to  solve  your  problem. 

If  it  be  a  matter  of  the  decoration  of  your  home,  those 
decorators  who  are  allowed  representation  in  this  publica- 
tion are  all  qualified  to  serve  your  every  need  whether  it 
pertains  to  the  decoration  of  an  apartment,  town  house  or 
country  estate. 

Department   of  Service 

ARTS    &    DECORATION 

45  West  45th  Street  New  York  City 


PLACIDE 


Announces  that  they  are 
prepared  to  execute  orders 
for  special  lamps  and  shades 
for  all  decorative  purposes. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  ful- 
fill the  requirements  of  Dec- 
orators and  Architects. 

809  MADISON  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Rhinclander   614c) 


Raphael0  Studios 

Inc. 

38  East  50th  Street 

Consulting  Decorators 

Complete  Schemes  for 
Town  and  Country  Houses 


Draperies — Rugs  and 
Lighting  Fixtures 


Phone  Plaza  7125 


Westport  Antique  Shop 

10    EAST   53rd    ST. 

Specialists  in  Early  American 
Interior  Decoration 


Summer  Shops 

Boston  Post  Road  and  Compo  Road 

Westport,  Conn. 


Louis  XIV 
Antique  Co.,  Inc. 

Interior  Decorations 


Antiques  Antique  Jewels 

Tapestries  Jades 

Brocades  "Bronzes 

Petite   Point  Wood    Carvings 

Laces  E» 


md   De 


ions    to    Ren 


Q  East  SSth  Street 

near  Fifth   Avenue 

New  York 


U.  Luisi&  Co. 


The  Largest  Italian 
Marble  Works 

Garden 
Ornaments 

Fountains 

Benches 

Flower  Boxes 

Tables,  Etc. 

764  Madison  Ave. 

New  York 

Pietrasanta 

(Carrara),  Italy 

Send  for  Catalogue 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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DECORATIONS 
FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 
ANTIQUES 

Factory : 
18th  to  19th  Sts.  &  Ave.  C. 

Upholstery  Dept: 

551  West  42nd  St. 


DECORATIVE  PAINTINGS 
MURAL  DECORATIONS 

SCREENS 
PAINTED  WALL  PAPER 

Sketches   or  Suggestions 
Submitted  for  Approval. 

Appointments  by  Letter  or  Telephone. 

GEORGE  SLATER 

Guilford  Street,  Forest  Hills,  L.  I. 

Tel.  Boulevard  9853-J 


Spanish 

Antique  Shop 

Spanish  Antiques 
Exclusively 

Personally  selected  and 
imported   from    Spain 

768  Madison  Ave., 
(at  66th  St.),  New  York 


%rrnture 

Z/{rit<uues 


loi  P&rk  Ave.  M  40«>.>  St 
-"New  York 


HEARTHSTONE 
UNFINISHED 
FURNITURE  — 

can  be  obtained  in  the 
unfinished  coood,  ~~, 
'J finished  to  onto  scheme 


ufarthstohe  rvMnruBE  co 

196  LEXiNGTON  AVENUE 

nvN  yocit  city  * 


/N  addition  to  examples  of 
the  best  work  of  American 
and  foreign  artists,  we  have 
many  paintings  that  are  ideal 
for  decorative  purposes.  In 
our  large  stock  we  feel  sure 
that  you  will  be  able  to  find 
those  that  will  harmonize 
with  your  decorative  scheme. 

METROPOLITAN 
GALLERIES 

648  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


RALPH  M.  CHAIT 

Chinese  Works  or  Art 
SPECIALISTS  IN 
Fine  Porcelains  —  Crystals  and 
Jades  for  decorative  purposes 
and  also  many  distinctive  Lamps 
mounted  or  unmounted  with 
Shades  to  complete  your  scheme 
of  decoration. 


The  value  of  your  purchases  of 
"Things  Chinese"  is  safeguarded 
by  our  knowledge  and  experience 
plus  our  guarantee. 


Nineteen  East   Fifty- Sixth  Street 
New  York 


Interior  Decorations 

mm'   &  fail  I 

m 

MRS.  DEVAH  ADAMS 
1 7  East  49th  Street 

TAYLOR- PHILLIPS 
STUDIO 

Interior 
Decorators 

Lamp    Shades    of    Artistic 

Merit.      Decorative  Panels 

and  Screens. 

Imported  Fabrics 

1619  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia 


lDT€Rl?K;CRfiJeT»STVrjUS 


Alii;  Ii:     E.     ROGERS 

ANNOl'NCHS      THE      OPENING 

OF    A      NEW     STUDIO      IN     THE 

S(    HENLEY    APARTMENTS, 

ON   MAY    1ST. 

THERE  WILL    RE    ON    DISPLAY 

AN      UNUSUAL     COLLECTION 

OF     THINGS     TO     SUIT     EVERY 

DECORATIVE   NEED. 

Furniture  Pottery 

Lamps  Shades 

Hangings  Antiques 


Mrs.  Bostwick 
Mrs.  Treman 

Attractive 

Interior 

Furnishings 


19  East  48th  Street 
New  York  City 


Period 
Furniture 

Unfinished 


We  finish 
to  suit  the 
customer. 


CRAFTSMAN     FURNITURE     CO. 
132  East  28th  Street  New  York 

2  doors  from  Lexington  Ave. 
Telephone,  Madison  Sq.  5159 


MURAL 
DECORATIONS 

Old  paper  and 
modern  reproductions 

NancyMcClelland,  Inc. 

753  Fifth  Avenue,     New  York 


Darnley 

Inc. 

Decorations  for  the 

Town  or  Country 

House 


395  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


BUCHWALTER 

INC. 

747  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 

Telephone 

Rhinelander 

9      5      8       3 

MAH-JONGG 

DIRECT   FROM    CHINA 

Accessories 

Tiles  with  Jade  Green  Backs 


AROC  INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

120  E.  57th  St    \g.  ■- -  11^      New  York 


Hum]  wp.il-lt!  ir...l  .".  ■  ff  ._■  ■  ■  tal.l..  I  ..V.ll  1  I  f  u  1 1 V  '1  fT'  .fat-'.  I 
Hl.uk  ami  a,.|.l  marl.lo  tup.  Hcijrlit  HI  :  inelirs:  ton 
26x20.  SJS.UO. 

llaii'I  tiKi.lr  liras*  I'ow!  Ixmnrl  wilh  o.pper.  for  fruit 
or  nuts,  W.50. 

Hanil  mad-  repro.lurtioil  ut  a  n  t  i  (|  u  c  English  nut 
cracker  in  si.li.i  lilacs  $1.10. 


J?e/er  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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£. 
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9k  the  SHOPS  of  the  SMART  SET 


»  titf^. 


PYMS   &    COMPANY,    INC. 

Jewelers    &    Silversmiths 

562    Fifth   Avenue 

New    York 


New    York's 
Favorite 
Flower  Shop 


5th  Ave.  at  58th  St. 

rhone— Plaza     8190 


Flowers   by  wire  delivered 
anywhere 


BEN  LEWIS 

2313   Broadway 

73  W.  50th   St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Exclusive  Footwear 

Brilliant  conceptions  of 
the  Footwear  Vogue 
are  here  to  please  fas- 
tidious   tastes. 


^^*-  *%*t*e 


PLAYTHINGS 

to  entertain  and  amuse,  to 
educate,  and  to  develop  the 
mind  and   the   body. 

GAMES — from  the  Master- 
Craft  shops  of  Europe  and 
America — for  the  children 
and  the  grown-ups — to  make 
the  home  a  happy,  contented 
spot — also  to  entertain  parties. 

Moving-picture  machines, 
automobiles,  bicycles,  roller 
skates,  etc. 

Mayfair  Playthings  Store 

741    Fifth   Ave.,   New  York 

(near  57th  street) 


m 


Tompkins  &  May 

Pearls  and  Jewels 

ORIENTAL  Pearls  — speci- 
men pearls  and  pearl 
necklaces  form  an  important 
part  of  the  collection  offered  by 
the  House.  There  is  also  a 
comprehensive  assortment  of 
loose  pearls  for  adding  to  and 
enriching  existing  necklaces. 

C>65  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Frances  Bldg.—9th  Floor 

New    York 


ears* 


qJo  ddufUQly  . 
Jraicbj 

Tldnwu 

SHOE  SALON 
35&*Madd>ofiJvt, 


fc 
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CRAM,  RALPH  ADAMS— Architect, 
Harmon  Falls,  N.  H.,  December  16,  I 
won  the  great  West  Point  Competition  ; 
entire    reconstruction    of    the    Academy. 


author,  was  born  in 
863.  Mr.  Cram's  firm 
nd  had  charge  of  the 
This    firm    is    today 


Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein 


architects  for  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  in  New 
York,  and  has  designed  and  built  many  other  cathedrals  and 
colleges  as  well  as  beautiful  dwellings.  Mr.  Cram  is  one 
of  the  consulting  architects  for  the  Washington  Cathedral,  and 
supervising  architect  at  Princeton  University  and  Bryn  Mawr. 
Mr.  Cram  was  the  head  of  the  architectural  department  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  from  1914  to  1919,  and 
chairman  of  the  Boston  City  Planning  Board  until  two  years 
ago.     He  is  a  writer  of  valuable  books. 

HENRI,  ROBERT — Artist,  born  in  Cincinnati,  1865.  A  stu- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy,  also  the  Fine  Arts  of 
Philadelphia,  later  a  worker  in  the  Academy  Julien  and  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris.  He  is  represented  in  practically  every 
significant  gallery  and  museum  in  France  and  America.  He  is 
a  gold  and  silver  medalist  of  a  long  list  of  significant  art 
Societies.  A  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Art  and 
Letters,  and  many  others.  He  was  the  originator  of  the  Group 
Idea  in  exhibition,  one  of  the  creators  and  staunch  supporters 
of  the  Independent  Society,  is  a   student  of  life  as  well  as  art. 

BORGLUM,  GUTZON  (John  Gutzon  de  la  Mothe)  sculptor, 
born  in  Idaho,  March  25,  1867,  studied  art  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  worked  in  the  Academy  Julien  and  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts.  He  has  exhibited  the  world  over  importantly. 
He  made  the  colossal  figures  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  was  the  sculptor  for  the 
Sheridan  Monument  at  Washington,  D.  C,  also  of  the  colossal 
head  of  Lincoln  at  the  Washington  Capitol  Rotunda.  He  is  a 
member  of  important  art  organizations.  He  is  at  present  carv- 
ing a  "Monument  to  the  Lost  Cause"  on  Stone  Mountain,  Ga. 
BOSSOM,  ALFRED— Architect,  born  in  London,  October  16, 
1881,  is  widely  identified  with  the  progress  of  modern 
architecture  in  America.  Among  some  of  the  most  important 
of  his  accomplishments  is  the  Seaboard  National  Bank,  New 
York;  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York;  First  National 
Bank,  Jersey  City;  American  Exchange  National  Bank,  Dallas, 
Texas,  and  the  restoration  of  Fort  Ticonderoga,  New  York. 
During  the  war  he  was  identified  with  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  as  architect.  He  is  a  member  of  many  architectural 
societies    and    interested    in    all    fine    humanitarian    movements. 

MENCKEN,  HENRY  LOUIS— Writer,  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  September  12,  1880.  He  was  first  reporter,  then  city 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  Morning  Herald,  later  editor  of  the 
Evening  Herald.  Then  editor  with  George  Jean  Nathan  of 
the  Smart  Set.  Is  at  present  editor  with  George  Jean  Nathan 
of  The  American  Mercury.  He  has  written  brilliant  essays 
and  books  of  criticism,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  thought- 
ful and  courageous  of  the  men  today  who  write  down  what  they 
think   about  what  they  see. 

DUNCAN,  AUGUSTIN— Actor  and  producer;  made  his  first 
appearance  in  New  York  in  1900  with  Mansfield  in  "Henry 
the  Fifth."  Played  with  Francis  Wilson  in  "The  Mountain 
Climber"  and  "When  Knights  Were  Bold."  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  Emanuel  Reicher  at  the  Garden  Theater,  New 
York,  directed  the  production  of  "The  Weavers,"  and  acted 
an  important  part  For  the  Theater  Guild  he  directed  "John 
Ferguson"  and  played  the  title  role  with  great  success.  In 
1920  he  put  on  St  John  Ervine's  play  "Mixed  Marriage"  at 
the  Bramhall  Playhouse.  One  of  his  most  significant  produc- 
tions was  the  "S.  S.  Tenacity,"  in  which  he  played  the  leading 
role.  When  the  Equity  Players  Association  was  formed,  Mr. 
Duncan   was    chosen    General    Director   by    acclamation. 

GOODNOW,  RUBY  ROSS— Decorator ;  was  born  on  a 
Georgia  cotton  plantation.  At  the  age  of  twenty  she  came 
to  New  York  and  began  writing  for  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, specializing  on  architecture  and  decoration.  Her  busi- 
ness experience  as  a  decorator  has  been  entirely  with 
Wanamaker's  where  she  is  the  head  of  the  decorating  staff. 
Mrs.  Goodnow  has  practically  built  up  this  department  into 
an  institution  which  ranks  as  a  school  of  decoration.  She  is  not 
only  interested  in  interior  decoration,  but  has  established  the 
Wanamaker  gallery  of  modern  decorative  art  which  has  be- 
come a  sort  of  a  clearing  house  for  the  work  of  the  younger 
American  mural  painters. 

EBERLEIN,  HAROLD  DONALDSON— Writer,  a  recognized 
authority  in  both  England  and  America  on  architecture, 
decoration  and  garden  furnishing.  He  has  written  many  sig- 
nificant books  and  has  especially  given  his  thoughtful  attention 
to  the  Colonial  period  of  homemaking.  He  has  written  a 
"Practical  Book  of  Period  Furniture,"  a  valuable  book  on  the 
early  American  arts  and  crafts.  He  is  also  a  magazine  writer 
and  an  exponent  of  the  finer  methods  of  accomplishing  interior 
decoration  in  a  simple  and  beautiful   manner. 
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Mellor,  Meigs  &  Howe,  Architects 

THE  HOME  OF  CASPAR  W.  MORRIS,  ESQ.,  HAVERFORD,  PA. 
A  Fine  Study  of  Picturesque  Architectural  Detail,  Excellent  Combination  of  Building  Materials  and  Planting 
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America's  Beautiful  Modern  Homes 

In  Reality.   Propriety  and  Finesse  the  Private  Houses  in   This  Country  Seem   Today 

to  Outdistance  All  Others 


^^mb^^ROM  every  point  of  view  the 
3?  ^m  development  of  house-build- 
5?  [      ing  in  this  country  is  a  mat- 

^B^^^i      ter  for  congratulation.     It  is 
KJk  \     good  for  art,  which  certainly 

^^^^^^  "begins  at   home" — or  ought 

to,  and  it  is  good  for  our  poor  old  civilization 
which  has  fallen  on  such  evil  times  and  has 
otherwise  so  dubious  an  outlook.  What  has 
happened  here  during  the  last  twenty  years  in 
the  redemption  of  public  architec- 
ture, in  the  educational  work,  in 
the  perfecting  of  our  own  peculiar 
and  significant  style  in  the  com- 
mercial field,  even  in  church- 
building  which  has  attained  such 
unprecedented  and  (possibly)  un- 
justifiable heights,  is  sufficiently 
admirable,  but  there  is  something 
about  the  private  houses  now  be- 
ing built  that  in  reality  and  pro- 
priety and  finesse  "seem  to  outdis- 
tance all  the  rest. 

I  have  frequently  had  occasion 
to  comment  on  the  astounding  de- 
velopment  of   American   architec- 
ture    during     the     past     quarter- 
century,  a  progress  that  has  put  it 
far  to  the  front  of  all  competitors. 
It  is  indeed  a  phenomenal  occur- 
rence and  one  that  hardly  explains 
itself.    In  the  year  1880 — not  fifty 
years  ago — it  bad  sunk  to  the  low- 
est level  recorded  anywhere  or  at 
any  time,  and  now  it  is  more  vital 
than   at   any   period,   so    far    as    I 
know,  during  two  hundred  years. 
Of  course  it  is  architects  that  have 
done  it,  not  the  elan  of  a  crescent  civilization 
or  the  inspiration  of  an  abounding  and  widen- 
ing culture,  but  all  the  same  it  is  an  astonish- 
ing thing,  a  "flattering  unction"  we  are  quite 
at  liberty  to  cherish  when  other  gratifications 
fail.     The  only  parallel  I   know  is  that  in- 
credible fifty  years  in  the  France  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  during  which  Gothic  was  conceived, 
born  and  brought  to  maturity. 

Of  course  it  mostly  has  a  certain  artificial- 
ity; that  is  to  say  it  is  an  art  imposed  from 
without,  not  developing  from  within.  A  great 
proportion  of  what  we  have  acquired  is  better 
than  the  owner  desired  or  can  wholly  appre- 
ciate. There  is  little  at  present  in  industrial- 
ism, big  business  and  high  finance,  and  noth- 
ing whatever  in  the  current  political  scheme 


By  RALPH  ADAMS  CRAM 


that   seems    inevitably    to    demand    expression 
through  pure  beauty. 

Often  the  commercial  structure  conceived 
by  the  architect  in  dignity  and  even  splendor 
is,  as  soon  as  it  is  turned  over  to  its  tenant, 
plastered  with  enormous  signboards  that  ef- 
fectually mask  it  from  view,  while  the  ad- 
mirable church  is  blighted  by  bad  glass  and 
worse  ritual.  No ;  it  is  not  a  visible  flowering 
of  our  interior  "sweetness  and  light,"  but  a 


Reginald  D.  Johnson,  Architect 

Detail   of  entrance  to   the  home   of   Mrs.   R.   W .   Rives,   Santa 
Barbara,  Calif. 

superimposed  gloss  the  clever  architect  gives, 
and  if  so  he  may  be  charged  with  inconsis- 
tency and  lack  of  logic,  at  least  he  must  be 
praised  that  he  has  given  a  visible  and  wel- 
come joy  to  life. 

I  question  whether  there  is  not  a  more  real 
sincerity  in  the  case  of  domestic  architecture. 
I  do  not  mean  so  much  the  great  houses  in 
town  and  country  the  pride  of  the  multi- 
millionaire and  the  profiteer;  the  sumptuous 
chateaux  of  great  cities;  the  pleasure-palaces 
of  Florida;  the  manorial  estates  that  have 
sprung  up  almost  over  night  in  country  that 
a  few  years  ago  was  plain  farming  land. 
Many  of  these  are  wonders  of  consummate 
architecture  reflecting  infinite  credit  on  their 
creators,  but  not  always  or  often  are  these 
11 


latter  affluent  owners  themselves;  these  may 
be  called  the  gilding  of  unrefined  gold.  I 
mean  rather  the  house  of  moderate  size  that 
in  spite  of  the  fantastic  cost  of  building,  seems 
to  be  almost  flooding  the  country  and  to  repre- 
sent better  than  anything  else  the  inner  and 
real  character  of  American  civilization. 

It  was  about  1890  that  the  dawn  began  to 
show  itself  in  this  category  of  life,  and  after 
forty  years  of  progressive  degeneration  and 
twenty  of  an  even  more  calamitous 
effort  of  recovery,  something  was 
started  that  has  gone  on  cumu- 
latively, and  even  now  shows  no 
signs  of  having  reached  its  term, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
years  could  better  the  result.  If 
there  was  ever  any  more  degraded 
house-building  than  that  in  Amer- 
ica between  1835  and  1885  his- 
tory has  mercifully  ignored  it  and 
its  vestiges  have  vanished  away. 
It  found  its  rival  only  in  France 
during  the  same  period. 

The  banderlog  "Colonial,"  the 
"shingle  style"   and  the  abnormal 
"Romanesque"     of     the     eighties 
passed   away   in   sardonic   hilarity, 
and  suddenly  came  in — reality.    It 
was  not  all  of  one  kind  or  of  one 
place,   but  of  many   kinds  and   in 
many   places,   and   so   it   has   con- 
tinued,   but    almost    always    and 
everywhere  it  was  beautiful,   and 
more  than  that  it  was  genuine  and 
sincere.    I  suppose  it  started  in  the 
East  where  most  things  of  a  like 
nature   have   their   beginning,    but 
from  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  it 
fast  made  its  way  West,   crossing  the  conti- 
nent in  a  decade  and  leaving  in  its  wake  new 
centers  from  which  went  out  the  benign  in- 
fluence,   though   always   with   some   local   or 
special  quality  that  differentiated  it  from  its 
forbears.      Chicago,   San   Francisco   and   Los 
Angeles  were  the  great  centers  added  to  the 
Eastern    trio,    but    there    were    many    minor 
"points  d'appui"  lying  in  between;  the  South 
alone  failing  to  afford  its  local  centers,  though 
Florida  and  Texas  have  become  notable  areas 
of   operation   where   Northern   and   Western 
architects  have  wrought  great  things. 

Of  course,  with  the  vast  area  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  wide  variations  in  climate,  scenery 
and   racial  tradition,  let  alone  the  fact  of  a 
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Cross  &  Cross,  Architects 

Breakfast  room  wing   in   the  residence  of  Chas.   H.   Sabin,   Esq., 

Southampton,  L.  I.,  showing  delightful  treatment  of  windows  and 

hanging  porch 


Howard  Major,  Architect 

Unusually    beautiful   rooflines    are    shown    in    this    house    in    the 

woods,  so  well  adapted  to  its  site.    The  home  of  Norman  Toerge, 

Locust   Valley 


civilization  without  aesthetic  dynamics  there 
could  be  no  stylistic  unity,  nor  was  this  de- 
sirable. The  wistful  talk  about  a  "national 
style"  and  its  desirability,  has  no  foundation ; 
such  a  thing  must  grow  unconsciously  or  not  at 
all,  and  the  soil  for  this  growth  has  long  been 
blown  away  by  the  winds  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. A  more  reasonable  thing,  and  one  we 
could  hardly  have  hoped  for,  was  the  develop- 
ment of  local  modes  based  on  a  sane  and 
wholesome  domestic  life  and  put  into  form  by 
architects  of  real  culture,   delicate  sympathy, 


Dwight  lame. 

Front  facade  of  fine  proportion  and  great  dignity 
Wm.  P.  Hoffman,   Riverdale,   I\.   Y. 


and  the  good  taste  of  a  gentleman.  This  we 
have  obtained  in  good  measure,  and  of  a 
quality  that  is  staggering  in  view  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  schools  or  groups  divide  themselves 
somewhat  as  follows.  In  New  England  some- 
thing of  the  secret  of  Colonial  work  has  been 
recovered  and  this,  while  indigenous  has  ex- 
tended itself  West  and  Southwest,  linking  up 
in  the  latter  direction  with  Dutch  reminis- 
cences in  New  York,  German  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Cavalier  English  in  Virginia,  and 
French  and  Spanish 
factors  in  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Louisiana. 
From  New  York  sev- 
eral tendencies  have 
developed,  including  a 
revivified  Tudor  and 
Elizabethan  and  a  pe- 
culiarly delicate  Latin- 
ism  as  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean seaboard.  The 
Philadelphia  school  is 
a  most  engaging  blend 
of  local  Teutonic 
tradition  and  English 
sixteenth  century,  the 
result  being  some  of 
the  most  convincing 
work  yet  evolved. 
Southern  Colonial,  the 
courtly  and  gracious 
style  of  the  upper 
South,  has  made  a 
great  recovery,  and 
this  also  works  out  in 
many  directions. 

The  Spanish  and 
French  traditions  of 
the  Gulf  coast'  had 
pretty  well  died  away 
during  the  War  be- 
tween the  States — and 
after — but  in  Florida 
and  Texas  recourse  is 
now  being  had  to  the 
the  home  of  original  Latin  impulses 

and    wonderful    things 


are  happening  where  not  the  forms  alone  but 
the  very  spirit  itself  seems  to  be  achieving  a 
new  birth. 

In  the  Middle  West  where  the  field  was 
clear  of  any  tradition  whatever,  all  these 
styles  have  taken  root  and  blossomed  into 
phases  of  a  certain  degree  of  originality,  while 
efforts  have  been  made,  though  hardly  with 
dazzling  success,  to  evolve  new  styles  alto- 
gether, styles  that  were  purely  personal  to  the 
architect  and  could  hardly  impose  themselves 
on  clients  and  households  of  different  and 
varied  temper. 

The  Pacific  Coast  has  been  a  most  fruitful 
field  for  the  growth  of  many  types  of  vital 
domestic  work.  Spain  and  her  colonies  come 
first  of  course,  with  Italy  working  in  here  and 
there,  also  curious  memories  of  Asia  and  even 
the  newly  discovered  art  of  the  Pueblo  com- 
munities. It  is  all  very  fascinating  and  in- 
digenous and  the  variety  and  personality  are 
prodigious. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  this  enormous 
and  widespread  product  of  the  highest  degree 
of  architectural  ability,  with  the  dull  and 
brainless  drudgery  and  the  horrible  abnor- 
malities of  the  period  between  the  Mexican 
war  and  the  war  with  Spain.  It  is  just  as 
hard  to  understand  the  source  of  the  later 
achievement  as  that  of  the  preceding  bar- 
barism. I  repeat,  the  earlier  work  was  the 
worst  ever  produced  by  man  in  any  time  or 
place,  while  the  latter  is  of  the  best.  The  old 
work  was  as  real  as  the  new — which  is  say- 
ing a  good  deal — but  it  was  the  reality  of 
ugliness  and  self-satisfied  ignorance  while  the 
new  is  the  reality  of  beauty  desired,  achieved 
and  enjoyed. 

Culture  and  fineness  of  life  are  no  more 
conspicuous  now  than  then,  perhaps  less  so  in 
society  as  a  whole,  and  yet  the  nameless  hor- 
rors of  half  a  century  ago  synchronized  with 
a  great  literature,  powerful  statesmanship  and 
self-respecting  domestic  life,  while  now  a 
beautiful  art  spreads  itself  in  the  midst  of  a 
local  condition  that  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired and  in  the  minds  of  many  spells  de- 
cadence and  an  end  of  all  things.  A  great 
mystery,  but  one  for  philosophers  and  sociolo- 
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gists  to  solve,  not  architects  and  essayists. 
The  fact  that  it  exists  is  the  best  argument 
against  the  pessimists.  Whatever  the  signs 
#ind  wonders  that  portend  a  proximate  dis- 
solution, the  case  cannot  be  wholly  hopeless 
when  the  essential  element  in  a  civilization 
houses  itself  thus  and  when  there  are  men 
(and  so  many  of  them)  who  just  naturally 
produce  work  of  this  nature.  If  the  ugliness 
of  the  nineteenth  century  worked  a  definite 
weakening  jn  character  (as  it  certainh  did) 
the  resurgent  beauties  in  this  day  and  genera- 
tion must  act  as  a  corrective  and  an  energj  of 
recovery.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
beauty  lived  in,  and  beauty  of  this  degree 
should  not  have  a  real  cultural,  civilizing  and 
redemptive  influence.  The  question  is 
whether  the  other  factors  of  artificial  en- 
vironment, when  as  yet  ugliness  unapproach- 
able still  reigns,  together  with  the  hard  fact 
that  the  housing  of  some  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  these  United  States  still 
remains,  and  promises  permanently  to  remain, 
at  the  old  level  of  degraded  hideousness,  may 
not  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  counteract  the 
redeeming  force  of  the  good. 

In  any  case  we  will  make  the  best  of  the 
notable  blessing  we  enjoy.  The  architects 
have  given  us  a  great  art  once  again  and  so 
have  contributed  something  more  to  society 
than  grateful  housing  and  aesthetic  joy. 
The  world  is  filled  today  with  schemes  for 
the  redemption  of  society  by  some  mechanical 
device  or  other.  A  deeper  philosophy  would 
argue  that  it  is  not  through  mechanisms  that 
the  desired  end  may  be  achieved,  but  through 
personal  regeneration.  Here  is  where  the 
architect  may  play  a  great  part,  for  through 
the  good  art  he  gives,  particularly  here  in  the 
home,  may  come  just  that  civilizing  quality 
that  should  have  issue  in  the  personal  char- 
acter, the  only  foundation-stone  of  society. 
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Editor's  Note — Mr. 

Cram   has  covered   the 

field    of    the    amazing 

development  of  domes- 
tic architecture   in    this 

country  during  the  last 

few  years  so  brilliantly 

and    convincingly    that 

it    may   seem   superflu- 
ous  to    add    a    word    to 

the   foregoing  article. 
And  what  I  have  in 

mind  to  say  is  not  any 

extension  of  his  thought 

which  would  be  super- 
fluous,   but    merely    to 

call    attention    to    the 

fact  that  seldom  in  my 

editorial    work   have   I 

found     the    limitations 

of  space  so  irritating  as 

in   the   presentation   of 

Mr.     Cram's     article; 

because,  while  we  have 

used     certain     eminent 
examples  of  fine  domes- 
tic architecture   in   this 
country,   lack  of  space 
has     compelled     us     to 
leave  out  so  many 
others,  interesting,  sig- 
nificant   and    appropri- 
ate, that  I  could  easily 
picture  the  article  fill- 
ing   twice    as    many     Photo  by  Gillies  c/jaj   j    Berg>  Architect 
pages  and   then   With   a               A    rich   and   ornamental    detail    in   courtyard   of    the    home    of 
great    many    delightful                                        Geo.  Marshall  Allen,  Convent,  N.  J. 
houses  left  unpresented. 

Not  that  for  a  moment  we  question  Mr.  examples  of  the  other  great,  modern  domestic 
Cram's  selection  of  illustrations.  It  is  only  architects  of  this  country  who  have  done  so 
that  on  these  other  pages,  which  are  not  pub-  much,  North,  South,  East  and  West,  to  make 
lished,  we  would  have  also  presented  beautiful      our    preeminence    in    this    line    incontestable. 


Cram  &  Ferguson,  Architects 

A  house  particularly  suited  in  design  and  materials  to  Us  location  near  the  sea.    The  Atwood  residence,  East  Gloucester 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


'^mmmmmrn^'  RECENT  exhibition  at 
^^^^^■^  the  Rehn  gallery  of  land- 
^^Ena^R  scape    paintings    by    Van 

^^T^  Deering      Perrine      pro- 

^w  ^^^^L  vokes  certain  reflections 
^r  ^^^^^^%  on  the  perennial  problem 
of  the  artist;  to  share  these  may  not  only  cast 
a  little  light  on  modern  tendencies  in  painting, 
but  also  enable  us  to  view  the  work  of  this 
particular  artist  with  more  seeing  and  sympa- 
thetic eyes. 

And  this  is  important,  for  Perrine  happens 
to  be  one  of  those  men  who  fulfill  a  double 
function;    not   only    does   he   render    certain 
aspects  of  the  visible  world  with   increasing 
success    and    augmenting    intensity,    but    he 
stands  in  symbolic  relation  to  his  art  and  to 
his  time.     He  is  "representative,"  not  in  the 
sense  of  being  the  leader  of  a  movement,  but 
as  being  possessed — even  obsessed — by  certain 
ideas  not  personal,   but  general  and   generic 
ideas,  now  clamoring  for  admission  at  all  the 
doors  and   windows  of  our   House  of   Life. 
These  give  him  no  peace,  no  surcease  from 
labor:  they  are  his  sun  by  day  and  his  moon 
by    night;    they    mingle 
with  his  paint,  they  push 
his  brushes.  If  we  know 
these    ideas,    we    know 
him  and  his  work. 

They  have  to  do  pri- 
marily with  that  divine 
mystery,  light.  The 
more  we  meditate  upon 
this  mystery  the  more 
incomprehensible  it  ap- 
pears, for  light  is  the 
creator,  sustainer,  re- 
vealer  of  all  things,  even 
that  by  which  it  sees  it- 
self, the  eye.  To  say 
that  light  is  universal 
energy  in  one  of  its 
octaves  of  vibration 
avails  us  nothing:  light 
is — and  that  is  all  that 
can  be  said. 

Now  the  history  of 
painting,  considered 
from  one  point  of  view, 
shows  an  ever  increas- 
ing understanding  on 
the  part  of  artists  to  this 
mystery,  as  evinced  by  a 
greater  and  greater  pre- 
occupation on  their  part 
with  problems  of  light. 
There  has  been  a  grad- 
ual transfer  of  interest 
and  attention  from  the 
fixed  forms  and  local 
colors  of  objects  to  their 
forms  and  colors  as  af- 
fected by  ambient  light. 
This  preoccupation 
found  concerted  expres- 
sion in  the  work  of  the 
French  Impressionists, 
who,  thrillingly  aware 
of  that  opalescent  atmos- 
pheric veil  which  wraps 
things  round,  strove  to 
represent  objects  as  act- 
ed upon  by  light.  Per- 
rine belongs,  in  one 
sense,  to  this  school,  but 


Van  Deering  Perrine 

A  Painter  of  Light 
By  CLAUDE  BRAGDON 

Photographs  by  Courtesy  of  the  Frank  K.  M.  Rehn  Galleries 

pushing  farther  inv  the  same  direction  he 
strives  to  paint  light  as  acted  upon  by  objects. 
He  is  not,  as  some  think,  merely  an  eccentric 
painter,  but  belongs  to  the  small  company  of 
precursors  and  pioneers. 

Light  reveals  the  forms  of  things,  but  if  its 
intensity  be  increased  beyond  a  certain  point, 
it  dissolves  and  obliterates  the  very  forms  it 
has  revealed.     Perrine  says: 

"My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  as  I 
watched  a  tug  and  its  tow  enter  the  blazing 
path  of  light  cast  upon  the  water  by  the 
ascending  sun.  As  the  tug  approached  the 
field  of  brightness  it  began  to  vanish  and 
finally  disappeared:  the  tow,  which  had  re- 
mained visible,  now  followed,  swallowed  up 
in  vibrant  light.  I  knew  that  they  were  both 
there,  within  that  narrow  band  of  almost  in- 
tolerable brightness,  because  I  had  seen  them 
enter,  yet  their  form  was  as  completely  lost 
as  though  they  had  entered  into  deepest  gloom. 
Presently  the  tug  began  to  emerge,  and  pass- 
ing into  the  lesser  light  gradually  regained 
complete  and  clear  definition,  and  the  tow 
similarly  withdrew  from   the  invisible   realm 
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'Autumn  Light"  by  Van  Deering  Perrine 


and  took  on  form  in  the  visible.  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  look  for  an  escape  from  the 
literal  through  the  mystery  of  darkness  and  of 
shadow,  but  here  before  me  was  proof  that  the 
same  escape  could  be  achieved  through  the 
agency  of  light." 

The  field  of  the  painter — the  field,  that  is, 
of  visual  perception — is  bounded  on  the  one 
hand  by  brightness  and  on  the  other  by  dark- 
ness: into  either  of  these  the  identity  of  ob- 
jects is  swallowed  up.     It  is  at  these  vanish- 
ing points,  where  the  invisible  triumphs  over 
the  visible  by  reason  of  excess  or  dearth  of 
light,    that   fancy   is   bred — here   is   the   true 
playground  of  the  imagination.     Perrine  pre- 
fers to  present  Nature  as  she  appears  at  these 
transitional  moments,  when  a  door  opens  into 
"the  world   of   the  wondrous,"   but   not   for 
him    the   sable   door   of    darkness,    associated 
With  thoughts  of  sadness  and  fear,  rather  the 
silver    door    of   light,    suggesting    confidence, 
joy,  gladness,  and  the  morning  of  the  world. 
His.  range   is  narrow:   the  same  elements 
perpetually    appear    and    reappear — sunlight, 
wind-blown    trees   and    scurrying    children — 
-'    "     but   this   is   due   neither 
to  his  limited  powers  as 
a  painter,  nor,  as  a  man, 
to    lack    of    interest    in 
other     aspects     of     the 
world.      What    appears 
to    be    a    perversity    is 
really     something     pro- 
foundly    different,     for 
what    Perrine   is   trying 
to  present,  in  all  his  pic- 
tures, is  not  an  "aspect 
of  the  world"   at  all — 
though  anyone  is  free  to 
accept  it  as  such  should 
he    so    choose — but    his 
sense  <jf  a  beauty  which 
is   universal — an   Imma- 
nent   Divine — expressed 
through   and.  by    means 
of  a  chosen  set  of  sym- 
bols.    What,  makes   his 
work  so   different   from 
other    symbolical  \  paint- 
ers, however,  is  that  his 
mystical       message       is 
couched      in      Nature's 
own  terms,  s©  that  one 
is  under  no  compulsion 
to    accept    or    even    to 
recognize    it.      He    ren- 
ders Nature  at  some  of 
her    most   mystical    mo- 
ments,  as   seen   through 
the  window  of  his  tem- 
perament,   but    without 
a  text  scrawled   on  the 
pane,    as    it   were — that 
is,    fie'  .projects    neither 
his  personal  self  nor  his 
private  •'   opinions,      but 
Beauty's     self,     as     re- 
vealed to  him. 

In  fact — why  not  out 
with  it  at  once? — Per- 
rine is  a  worshiper,  and 
incorrigible  knee-bender 
at  the  shrine  of  that 
Beauty  which  is  Truth ; 
that  Truth  which  is 
Beauty.        He     is     the 
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'Virginia  Creeper,"  a  painting  of  light,  by  Van  Deering  Pen- 


meek  lover  of  the  good  who  turns  his  back 
on  heaven  to  study  the  mould  on  the  bark  of 
a  tree,  the  wing  of  a  dragon  fly,  the  pattern 
of  a  leaf,  finding  in  each  a  manifestation  of 
the  divine,  but  for  him  its  supreme  manifes- 
tation is  light.  No  more  ardent  sun-wor- 
shiper ever  trod  the  earth,  if  self-dedication 
to  the  service  of  that  luminary  is  the  index 
of  devotion.  On  every  clear  evening,  for  a 
period  of  years,  he  painted  the  sunset;  I  have 
seen  him  stare  at  the  sun's  disc  beyond  the 
point  of  retinal  fatigue,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
resultant  symphony  of  multi-colored  images 
upon  the  snow ;  light  speaks  to  him :  once, 
pointing  to  the  spectrum,  he  exclaimed  to  me 
in  rapture,  "Bragdon,  that  is  the  voice  of 
God!" 

In  the  white  light  of  the  sun,  containing,  as 
it  does,  every  color,  he  finds  the  perfect  sym- 
bol on  the  Human-Divine — a  fusion  of  dif- 
ferently "colored"  individuals.  Accordingly, 
he  introduces  into  every  one  of  his  later  pic- 
tures an  absolute  white  radiance,  the  center 
and  focus  of  that  shattered  and  scattered 
rainbow  which  is  the  picture's  self.  But  this 
whiteness,  this  serese  effulgence — like  Brahma, 
"without  passion  and  without  parts" — fails 
to  express  the  stir  and  strain  of  life — its 
becomingness — so  he  supplements  this  symbol 
of  "the  day's  at  the  morn"  with  another 
which  we  might  call  "the  year's  at  the  spring" 
— tossed  trees,  shivering  leaves,  wind-driven 
clouds,  or  anything  else  suggestive  of  fertility, 
and  fecundity,  life's  orgiastic  Dionysian  revel. 
And  he  has  a  particular  fondness  for  the  fig- 
ures of  young  playing  children,  hurrying,  half 
glimpsed,  sans  features  or  with  averted  faces, 
because  they  suggest  that  shy,  sweet,  evasive, 
ecstatic  Newness,  the  secret  preoccupation  of 
all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  pursued 
by  them,  even  to  the  rainbow's  end. 

To  such  as  see  in  Perrine's  pictures  only  a 
painter's  perception  of  certain  unusual  aspects 
of  the  visible  world,  all  this  may  seem  far- 
fetched and   fanciful,   but   to   those  who   feel 


more  deeply  more  is  revealed.  The  symboli- 
cal content  shows  itself  in  a  certain  abstract- 
ness,  a  generalization  of  form:  his  children 
are  not  Joan  and  Peter,  but  Childhood;  his 
trees  are  not  elm  or  willow,  but  treeness  per- 
sonified. To  a  man  who  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  paint  trtfes  so  that  they  could  be  iden- 
tified botanicaUy  Perrine  replied,  "If  you 
could  tell  what  kind  of  a  tree  it  was  you 
would  think  you  knew  its  secret,  but  I  want 
you  to  feel  that  the  tree  is  a  great  green  mys- 
tery pushing  up  through  the  sod — as  great  a 
mystery  as  you  or  I." 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  conclude 
that  these  pictures  are  the  result  of  an  intel- 
lectual process,  that  they  represent  the  appli- 
cation of  a  theory  or  the  operation  of  a  sys- 
tem— nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Perrine  works  intuitively,  emotionally,  from 
his  solar  plexus  rather  than  from  any  cerebral 
center,  or  even  from  his  optic  nerve.  Only 
retrospectively  did  he  discover  that  in  intro- 
ducing and  repeating  certain  motifs  for  which 
he  had  an  especial  fondness  he  "builded  better 
than  he  knew." 

The  heedless  see  in  Perrine's  pictures  only 
a  blur  of  brilliant  paint;  the  artist  easily 
discerns  the  hand  of  a  master-craftsman;  the 
nature-lover  discovers  the  impassioned  record 
of  some  moment  when  the  world  was  touched 
with  wonder,  stirring  the  imagination  like  a 
strain  of  music;  rare  souls  see  in  them  a 
painted  prayer.  Though  they  are  small  things 
and  slight — measured  by  inches  and  not  by 
feet — they  possess  a  certain  kind  of  bigness. 
This  is  because  they  meet,  in  some  measure, 
the  three  demands  of  all  true  and  enduring 
art:  spiritual  content,  emotional  appeal,  and 
aesthetic  form. 


Editor  s  Note — I  have  been  told  by  artists 
who  speak  always  with  affectionate  devotion 
of  Van  Perrine  that  when  he  first  came  to 
New  York  years  ago  from  the  Southwest  he 
brought  with  him  a  rifle  and  a  cartridge  belt, 


a  flaming  love  of  beauty,  an  intense  desire  to 
express  that  beauty,  a  capacity  for  hard  work 
— and  but  little  else. 

At  least  twenty  years  ago,  I  first  saw  his 
paintings  of  the  Palisades.  They  had  great 
dignity  and  appreciation  of  nature  and  a  cer- 
tain mammoth  conception  however  small  the 
canvas.  For  quite  a  long  time,  Van  Perrine 
lived  in  the  Palisades  woods,  and  painted 
these  gray  "fortifications"  with  but  little 
variation  of  subject  and  form,  but  with  im- 
mense interest  in  the  moods  of  nature.  He 
brought  us  the  Palisades  in  wind,  rain  and 
snow,  on  pale  spring  mornings  and  in  De- 
cember cyclones,  but  in  the  main  these  paint- 
ings were  rather  melancholy,  as  though  they 
were  the  work  of  a  man  shunning  the  reality 
of  life  and  not  intensely  close  to  nature's 
radiant  moods. 

And  then  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  I 
saw  Van  Perrine's  mood  changing  completely. 
I  felt  a  warmth  and  a  richness,  almost  a 
gaiety,  pervading  his  canvases.  He  painted 
his  beloved  Palisades  on  brilliant  Autumn 
days,  with  the  ground  covered  with  scarlet 
and  yellow  leaves,  with  the  tops  of  these 
vivid  trees  lost  in  misty  sunlight,  with  little 
children  running  in  the  wind  as  gracefully 
and  lightly  and  buoyantly  as  the  leaves  them- 
selves might  be  blown  from  branch  to  branch. 
He  gave  us  quite  an  extraordinary  sense  of 
the  intimacy  between  little  children  and 
nature.  In  fact,  sometimes  in  looking  at  one 
of  these  autumn  paintings  of  Van  Perrine's 
one  would  at  a  first  glance  see  only  orange 
and  red  and  russet  colors  seeped  in  sunlight 
and  then  little  by  little  one  would  feel  the 
wind  blowing  and  elfin  children  fluttering 
about  in  it  and  all  suffused  with  a  light  like 
dawn  over  an  eastern  sea. 

The  brilliancy  of  Van  Perrine's  more  re- 
cent work  is  intense  and  arresting,  but  even 
more  arresting  is  his  curious  understanding  of 
light  and  the  burnishing  of  all  nature  with  its 
radiance. 
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Mrs.  Marjorie  Oelrichs 
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Photograph  by  Campbell  Studio 

Mrs.  Oelrichs'  unusual  love  of  color  and  her  knowledge  of   what    appeals    to    the    sophisticated    taste    of    her    friends    in 
society  has  led  her  into  the  commercial  field,  where  she  specializes  in  a  variety  of  small  French  decorative  novelties  of 

unusual  charm  and  artistic  merit 
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Chinese  Porcelain 

7  Know  You.  Sir,  as  the  Maker  of  Dawn-red   Wine  Cups,  Fit  to  be 
Started  from  the  Orchid  Arbour  to  Float  Down  the  Nine-Bend  Hirer' 


By  (ilV   KGL1NGTON 

the  Collection  of  the  Late  I 


^^g^^^^^  HE    history    of    Chinese 
'      M  ^^    porcelain      is,      curiousl] 

M       ^^^  enough,  history     of 

^&  ^P  successive  periods  of  imi- 

^^^^^^  tation.  To  he  exact,  1 
should  perhaps  say  pot- 
tery, for  porcelain,  properlj  speaking, 
came  later,  and  as  a  result  of  this  imi- 
tation. In  the  days  of  the  Han  dynasty 
(most  easily  remembered  as  being  the 
dynasty  which  ushered  in  the  Christian 
era,  B.C.  206-A.D.  220)  the  model  was 
bronze. Things  made  in  bronze,  as  wine 
jars,  colanders,  sacrificial  howls,  were 
copied,  probably  tfom  motives  of  econ- 
omy, in  stoneware.  The  potter  aimed 
as  far  as  possible  to  retain  the  weight 
and  feel  of  bronze.  He  was  essentially 
a  sculptor.  He  strove  for  fulness  and 
amplitude  of  form.  In  the  decoration 
delicacy  was  not  the  aim,  but  boldness 
and  simplicity.  He  modeled  powerful 
bas-reliefs  of  the  spirits  of  earth  and 
heaven,  celebrated  the  eternal  battle  be- 
tween tiger  and  dragon.  When  he  came 
to  glaze  his  wares,  he  used  dark,  unctu- 
ous glazes,  lustrous  dark  greens  and  red- 
dish browns. 

But  no  medium,  once  discovered,  is 
ever  content  to  remain  unexploited  and 
already  in  the  first  years  of  the  T'ang 
dynasty  (A.D.  618-906)  bronze,  though 
not  yet  supplanted  as  the  potter's  model, 
has  a  powerful  rival  in  jade.  In  621 
a  consignment  of  "imitation  jade"  is 
brought  to  the  palace,  and  the  Emperor, 
mightily  pleased,  gives  orders  that  an 
annual  supply  be  sent  for  the  use  of  the 
imperial  table. 

Three  centuries  later  the  Emperor 
Chih  Tsung  commands  that  his  table- 
ware be  "as  blue  as  the  sky,  as  clear  as 
a  mirror,  as  thin  as  paper,  and  as  reso- 
nant as  a  musical  stone  of  jade." 

Already  a  revolution  has  taken  place. 
Instead  of  weight  and  amplitude,  light- 
ness and  a  transcendent  delicacy  are  the  aim, 
instead  of  the  sculpturesque,  a  surface  smooth 
and  clear  as  a  mirror,  instead  of  the  unctuous 
glaze  of  the  early  potters  that  ended   in  a  fat 
curved   line   near  the   foot  of   the   vessel,   bril- 
liance and  a  pel- 
lucid    purity     of 
color.       So     that 
the    poet    Tu 
(803  -  852)     is 
able   to   write: 

"The  porcelain 
of  the  Ta-yi  kilns 
is  light  and  yet 
strong. 

"It  rings  with  a 
low  jade  note  .  .  . 

"T  he  fine 
white  bowls  sur- 
pass hoarfrost 
and  snow." 


Famille   Verte   Palace  Jar:    Era   of 
K'ang  Hsi 


Jade  is  henceforward  the  model.  At 
least  its  qualities  become  the  sterling 
qualities  of  porcelain.  First  hardness, 
a  surface  that  cannot  he  scratched  with  a 
knife.  Second,  translucency,  filtering 
a  light  so  pure  that  the  poets,  Bushell 
tells  us,  likened  their  wine  cups  to  "disks 
of   thinnest  ice." 

The  paste  of  which  this  line  porcelain 
was  made  was  composed  of  two  ele- 
ments, white  clay  or  kaolin  and  fcls- 
pathic  stone  or  petuntse.  This  paste, 
being  naturally  plastic  by  reason  of  the 
presence  of  the  clay,  could  be  easily 
turned  on  the  wheel  arid  lent  itself  no 
less  readily  to  moulding.  Fired  at  a 
high  temperature,  the  felspathic  stone 
fused,  welding  the  vessel  together  and 
giving  it  translucency.  The  glaze  was 
composed  of  a  solution  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  felspathic  stone,  chosen  for 
their  uniform  greenish  hue,  and  lime,  in 
the  proportion  of  ten  parts  of  petuntse 
to  one  of  lime  for  the  finest  porcelain 
and  higher  proportions  of  lime  for  the 
lesser  grades.  The  action  of  the  lime 
was  to  increase  the  fusibility  of  the 
petuntse,  thus  lowering  the  temperature 
at  which  the  vessel  need  be  fired. 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  porcelain, 
reduced  to  its  essentials.  But  despite  the 
eulogies  of  the  T'ang  poets,  who  would 
seem  to  be  celebrating  a  craft  arrived 
at  its  apogee,  at  a  degree  of  purity  and 
delicacy  unsurpassable,  porcelain  of  the 
T'ang  dynasty  marks  in  a  modern  col- 
lection, if  indeed  it  be  represented  at 
all,  but  the  starting  point  for  a  develop- 
ment which  was  to  culminate,  long  after 
the  major  arts  of  China  had  declined 
into  a  state  of  decadence,  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries. 

The  nature  of  this  development  can 
best  be  visualized  by  taking  in  review 
the  show  cases  of  important  pieces  which, 
in  any  one  of  the  big  museums,  as  of 
course  the  Freer  Museum  in  Washington  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  the  Metropolitan,  are  ar- 
ranged chronologically.  First  there  will  be  a 
few  pieces,  such  as  I  have  described  above, 
heavy  wine  jars  and  bowls,  bearing  the  label 
Han.  These,  we 
will  note,  are 
stone  ware  and 
not  true  porce- 
lain, since  they 
do  not  answer 
the  double  test  of 
translucency  and 
vitrefaction  to  a 
pitch  of  hardness 
and  consistency 
that  resists  the 
knife  point.  In 
the  T'ang  case 
we  shall  be  dis- 
appointed   at   not 


First   and  third  figures  are  porcelain   Fuh-lion;   Era   of  K'ang  Hsi:   now   owned  by   Emit   liaeruald,   Esq.     The   central   figure   is   Early   Famille    Verte   Ewer 

Era  of  K'ang  Hsi 
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finding  any  of  the  delicate  "imita- 
tion jade"  table  ware  such  as  the 
lines  of  the  poet  Tu  must  have 
had  reference  to.  This  ware, 
which  "surpassed  hoarfrost  and 
snow,"  has  all,  like  the  more  fa- 
mous "snows  of  yesteryear,"  van- 


director  sought  each  to  eclipse 
his  predecessor's  fame  by  the 
discovery  of  new  glazes  and 
enamels,  new  combinations  of 
colors  in  the  painted  decoration, 
new  and  more  ingenious  shapes, 
more  and  more  complex  meth- 


At  the  left,  monochrome  Apple  Green  Vase:  Era  of  K'ang  Hsi.     Center,  Rare   Apple  Green   Vase: 

Era     of     K'ang     Hsi.      Right,     Apple     Green     Cabinet   Jar:      Era    of    K'ang    Hsi;    all    owned    by 

Albert  Keller,  Esq. 


ished.  In  revenge  we  shall  find  small  terra- 
cotta grave  figures  of  great  beauty,  for  the 
most  part  unglazed,  or  partially  covered  with 
soft  glaze,  and  perhaps  a  vase  or  so  that  be- 
gins to  approach  the  consistency  of  porcelain, 
though  their  charm  will  still  lie  rather  in  their 
non-porcelain  qualities,  in  the  depth  and  soft- 
ness of  the  glaze,  in  the  fulness  of  the  mod- 
eling. 

The  Sung  (960-1279)  and  Yuan  (1280- 
1367)  case  will  contain  the  first  specimens  of 
true  porcelain,  both  in  point  of  the  composi- 
tion and  feel  of  the  ware.  There  will  be 
vases  and  wine  jars,  covered  with  plain  white 
glazes,  glazes  of  single  colors,  greys,  greens, 
browns,  reds  and  purples,  crackled  glazes, 
flambe  glazes  changing  from  red  through 
every  shade  of  purple  to  blue,  souffle  glazes, 
glazes  of  several  colors  applied  sur  biscuit; 
that  is,  on  the  body  of  the  ware  when  it  has 
already  been  fired  in  the  high  fire  and  baked 
to  the  state  of  biscuit.  These  vases  will  not 
yet  be  painted,  but  may  be  modeled  with  fig- 
ures in  relief  or  decorated  with  ornamental 
line  patterns,  engraved  in  the  raw  paste.  In 
addition  there  will  be  delicate  bowls  of  Ting 
ware,  covered  with  a  glaze  of  ivory  white  or 
yellowish  tint.  And  there  will  be  fine  black- 
enameled  cups  of  Chien  ware, 
highly  prized  for  the  tea  cere- 
monial. 

To  the  Ming  dynasty  (1368- 
1644)  there  will  be  probably  sev- 
eral cases  devoted,  for  with  the 
Ming  began  that  tremendous  out- 
burst of  productivity,  directly 
stimulated  by  the  Imperial  Court, 
which  held  right  up  to  modern 
times.  On  the  one  hand  the  area 
of  production  was  limited,  a  prac- 
tical monopoly  for  the  finest  wares 
being  given  to  the  imperial  facto- 
ries at  Ching-te-Chen.  But  instead 
of  this  resulting,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  in  a  dull  uni- 
formity of  design,  the  very  oppo- 
site result  was  achieved.  Qualita- 
tively the  products  of  Ching-te- 
Chen  were  doubtless  uniform  as 
never  before,  but  in  the  realm  of 
design  innovation  and  experiment 
follow  on  each  other's  heels  with 
a  rapidity  which  bewilders  the  his- 
torian.     Director     after     famous 


ods  of  firing.  A  single  piece  would  often  be 
fired  three  separate  times  and  for  periods  up 
to  nine  days,  once  in  the  high  fire  for  the 
body  of  the  ware,  once  in  the  medium  fire 
for  the  glazes  applied  sur  biscuit,  and  maybe 
a  third  time  in  the  muffle  stove  for  overglaze 
enamels. 

This  activity  successive  emperors  stimulated 
to  almost  fever  height  by  the  magnitude  and 
multiplicity  of  their  demands.  So  much  so 
that  frequent  protests  were  registered  against 
the  imperial  extravagance.  Thus  in  one  fa- 
mous year,  1544,  the  emperor  required  26,500 
bowls  with  dragons  in  blue,  with  30,500 
plates  to  match ;  6,000  ewers  with  6,900  wine 
cups,  9,000  tea  cups  and  19,800  of  another 
pattern,  10,200  bowls,  600  libation  cups  and 
680  large  fish  bowls.  These  last  must  have 
been  a  considerable  problem  in  themselves,  for 
the  kilns  were  only  large  enough  to  hold  one 
at  a  time,  and  the  firing  of  each  took  nine 
days.  They  would  be  as  large  as  three  feet  in 
diameter    by    two    feet 

high,  and  Hobson  tells  "«^ 

of  the  Titanic  strug- 
gles which  the  potters 
of  the  Wan  Li  period 
had  to  fire  them.  Year 


after  year  they  failed  in  the  baking  until 
"a  certi.'n  potter  named  T'ung  cast  himself 
fnto  the  kiln  fire.  As  a  result  of  this  sacri- 
fice the  bowls  came  out  perfect  and  T'ung  was 
eventually  deified  as  the  'Genius  of  Fire  and 
Blast.'  " 

Such  a  tremendous  output  would,  of  course, 
have  been  impossible  had  one  man,  as 
in  earlier  days,  been  responsible  for 
the  entire  manufacture.  The  labor 
was,  in  fact,  subdivided  into  twenty- 
three  departments,  of  which  four 
were  concerned  with  decoration  and 
a  fifth  with  stamping  and  sealing. 
And  even  this  minute  subdivision  was 
not  the  end.  In  the  era  which  fol- 
lowed, the  K'ang  Hsi,  the  depart- 
ments were  increased  to  no  less  than 
seventy. 

Thus  we  will  not  be  surprised  if 
the  Ming  show  cases  present  a  very 
different  aspect  from  the  two  earlier. 
There  was  indeed  a  complete  change 
of  taste  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ming 
dynasty.  The  high-fired  monochrome 
glazes,  rich  and  unctuous,  that  were 
the  pride  of  the  Sung  potter,  have 
almost  disappeared.  Painted  decora- 
tion, underglaze  blue  and  white,  and 
polychrome,  have  taken  their  place. 
Not  deep,  soft  tones,  but  brilliance  of  color,  is 
the  aim.  The  imperial  decorators  copy  famous 
pictures  and  brocaded  silks.  A  hundred  new 
ways  are  invented  of  laying  color  on  the 
ware,  each  producing  a  new  surface.  At  the 
one  extreme  cloisons  are  sunk  in  the  raw 
paste,  the  vessel  fired,  the  enamels  laid  on 
and  the  whole  refired  in  the  muffle  stove.  At 
the  other  the  color  is  powdered  and  blown 
onto  the  raw  ground,  to  be  then  dipped  in 
glaze  and  fired.  We  read  of  thick,  solid 
glazes,  prized  by  the  connoisseurs  under  the 
name  of  "Massed  Lard,"  of  "Chicken  Skin" 
and  "Wind-ruffled"  surfaces. 

From  the  standpoint  of  form,  the  Ming 
potters  were  no  less  inventive.  Vases  and 
bowls  in  every  shape,  from  the  most  slender 
to  the  utmost  of  fulness.  Vases  with  designs 
carved  and  pierced  until  they  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  lace.  Wine  cups  in  the  form  of 
magnolia  blossoms.  Ink  wells  in  the  form  of 
frogs.  Ewers  in  the  form  of  crayfish.  In- 
cense burners  in  the  form  of 
Li  T'ieh-kuai,  the  beggar  Immor- 
tal. It  is  as  though  the  Ming 
designer  was  determined  to  strain 
his  medium  to  the  utmost  limit 
of  expression. 


First  and  fifth  porcelains  decorated  Bodhisattva  Figures,  18th  Century,  late  K'ang  Hsi,  now  owned 
by  Henry  Sanderson,  Esq.     Second  and  fourth  porcelains    Turquoise    Blue   Parrot:    Era   of   K'ang 
Hsi,  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Thomas  F.   Victor.    Center  porcelain  decorated  Ming  Wine  Jar,  16th  Cen- 
tury Ming   Dynasty,   now   owned    by    T.   B.    Walker,    Esq. 
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What  the  Ming  potter  began,  the  potters 
of  the  K'ang  Hsi  (1662-1722)  and  Ch'ien 
I. ung  (  1  723-1  795)  continued.  Adding  ever- 
fresh  shapes  and  color  combinations,  they  per- 
fected the  use  of  the  old.  Ultimate  perfection 
ot  finish  was  their  aim.  Where  there  had 
remained  a  certain  boldness  in  the  blue  under- 
glaze  washes  of  the  Ming,  this  gave  place  to  a 
minute  precision  of  draughtsmanship.  There 
remained  also  more  obvious  "faults"  to  cor- 
rect. The  Ming  potter,  when,  as  often  hap- 
pened, he  was  forced  to  turn  or  mold  his 
clay  in  two  or  more  sections,  was  content  to 
let  the  join  show.  Or  again  the  heavier  pieces 
would  be  liable  to  contract  or  sink  in  the 
firing,  setting  the  mouth  somewhat  askew. 
Or  the  base  of  the  vessel  would  be  left  un- 
glazed.  All  these  things  the  potter  of  the 
K'ang  Hsi,  with  his  passion  for  perfection, 
set  out  to  correct.  He  smoothed  over  his 
joints  with  meticulous  care,  rendering  them, 
on  the  outside  at  least,  imperceptible  to  eye 
or  touch;  rejected  all  fortuitous  shapes  due  to 
shrinkage  or  sinking,  setting  a  standard  of 
absolute  conformity  to  pattern ;  bestowed  the 
same  care  on  the  finish  of  the  base  as  on  the 
other  parts,  even  to  grooving  it  to  fit  the 
stand  on  which  it  was  to  be  placed. 

Porcelain  had  now  reached  its  apogee. 
Both  as  regards  composition  and  decoration 
it  could  go  no  further.  It  remained  to  see 
how  long  it  could  keep  its  balance  on  this 
dizzy  height.  Already  at  every  moment  it 
threatened  to  topple  over  into  meaningless 
excess.  Exploring  the  region^-pf  the  grotesque 
for  ever-new  shapes,  it  must  nave  seemed  im- 
possible that  the  craft  should  not  finally  lose 
touch  with  the  nature  of  the  medium  and  so 
fall  into  decay.  Yet  through  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  and  into  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury it  held  as  by  a  miracle  the  balance  true. 
It  is  the  supreme  example  of  an  almost  deca- 
dent art,  retaining,  by  virtue  of  its  respect 
for  the  nature  of  the  medium  and  also  perhaps 
of  its  adherence,  despite  continual  innovation, 
to  older  models,  with  all  its  complexity  and 
sophistication,  something  of  its  pristine  vigor. 

The  classic  collections  of  the  past,  outside 
China,  have  been  those  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, especially  the  Salting  Collection,  the 
Grandidier    Collection    of    the    Louvre,    the 


Pair  of  black  Hawthorn 


vases,  Famille  Noire:   Era  of  K'ang  Hsi,   now  owned   by- 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,     Esq. 


Franks  Collection  and  the  Eumorfopoulos 
Collection.  But  in  the  last  twenty  years 
American  collections  have  been,  and  still  are, 
being  formed  which  rival  these ;  so  that  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  finest  collections 
of  Chinese  porcelain  are  now  in  this  country. 
One  has  only  to  mention  the  Freer  Collection 
at  Washington,  the  Collection  of  the  late 
Pierpont  Morgan,  now  dispersed,  and  this 
magnificent  collection  of  the  late  Edward  R. 
Bacon,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  very 
beautiful  examples  illustrated. 

The  earliest  in  point  of  time  are  the  two 
reticulated  Ming  wine  jars.  Here  is  the 
elaborate  Ming  openwork  of  which  I  spoke, 
glazed  turquoise  blue.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  figures  are  composed  of  countersunk  cloi- 


Pair  of  Reticulated  Ming  Wine  Jars, 
T.   B. 


V***>  I*  ♦  • 


16th  Century  Ming  Dynasty;  now  owned  by 
Walker,   Esq. 


sons,  filled  with  amber  yellow,  aubergine  and 
manganese  lavender  enamel.  The  jar  on  the 
right  depicts  Wang  Chih  watching  the  two 
old  men  play  checkers,  while  attendants  bring 
refreshments;  that  on  the  left  the  eight  Taoist 
Immortals  paying  court  to  Lao-tsu,  the  God 
of  Longevity,  who  is  seated  under  a  pine  tree, 
accompanied  the  deer,  his  attribute.  Both  are 
stock  subjects  which  occur  frequently  in  porce- 
lain decoration.  The  story  of  Wang  Chih  is 
especially  popular.  It  is  told  that  Wang 
Chih,  "wandering  in  the  hills  in  search  of 
firewood,  entered  a  grotto  where  some  old 
men  were  seated  round  a  checkers  board.  He 
stood  and  watched  the  game,  and  after  a  time 
one  of  the  players  handed  him  an  object 
shaped  like  a  date-stone,  telling  him  to  put  it 
in  his  mouth.  No  sooner  had  he 
tasted  it  than  he  became  'oblivious  of 
hunger  and  thirst.'  Presently  one  of 
the  players  said  to  him,  'It  is  a  long 
time  since  you  came  here:  you  should 
go  home  now.'  Whereupon  Wang 
Chih  proceeded  to  pick  up  his  axe, 
but  found  that  the  handle  had  mol- 
dered  into  dust.  Returning  home,  he 
found  that  centuries  had  elapsed  since 
he  left,  and  no  vestige  of  his  kinsfolk 
remained.  The  story  ends  by  this 
Rip  Van  Winkle  of  China  returning 
to  the  hills,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  Taoist  rites  and  finally  attained  to 
immortality."      (Hobson.) 

The  legend  of  the  Eight  Taoist 
Immortals  occurred  most  frequently 
at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  the  reign  of  Chia  Ching 
(1522-66),  himself  a  Taoist.  The 
religion  of  Taoism  had  apparently 
degenerated  in  these  days  into  a  glo- 
rified patent-medicine  concern.  The 
Taoist  priests  claimed  to  possess  the 
elixir  of  life.  Hence  the  cult  of  lon- 
gevity and  its  appearance  in  porcelain 
decoration  under  its  many  symbols,  as 
crane,  deer,  pine  tree  and  the  charac- 
ter shou,  in  which  form  we  find  tea- 
pots. Chia  Ching  did  not  apparently 
live  forever,  according  to  expectation, 
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and  on  his  deathbed  revenged  him- 
self by  ordering  the  destruction  of 
Taoist  temples. 

Contemporary  with  these  is  the 
other  Ming  wine  jar  in  the  center 
between  the  turquoise-blue  parrots. 
Here  the  glaze  foundation  is  again 
a  turquoise  blue,  though  lighter  in 
shade.  The  decoration  is  alter- 
nately in  relief,  as  in  the  lion,  and 
countersunk,  as  in  the  floral  motives. 
The  lion-dog  which  forms  the  cen- 
ter of  the  composition  was  the  guar- 
dian of  the  Buddhist  temple.  The 
ball  of  brocade  with  which  he  is 
playing  represents  the  jewel  of  the 
law. 

The  large  K'ang  Hsi  palace  jar 
has  less  interest  of  a  purely  lit- 
erary nature.  It  is  of  hard,  reso- 
nant white  porcelain,  decorated  with 
overglaze  enamel  paintings,  domi- 
nated by  translucent  greens.  The 
scenes  depict  fabulous  animals, 
drawn  from  mythological  zoology, 
alternating  with  flowering  plants 
and  butterflies.  When  one  thinks 
that  each  of  these  scenes  was  first 
copied  and  that  its  transcription 
onto  the  porcelain  was  the  work  of 
probably  at  least  six  hands,  one  can- 
not but  marvel  at  the  vigor  and 
freshness  of  the  design.  The  colors 
are  of  the  group  known  as  the 
famille  verte,  for  which  the  opening 
of  the  K'ang  Hsi  era  was  famous. 
Of  great  beauty  and  rarity  are 
the  black  hawthorne  and  famille 
noire  vases.  They  are  of  hard- 
textured  porcelain  of  the  K'ang  Hsi 
era,  enameled  in  translucent  black 
and  colors  of  the  famille  verte  over 
a  white  glaze.  This  would  entail, 
of  course,  a  double  firing,  once  in 
the  high  fire  for  the  body  of  the  ware  and  the 
glaze  and  in  a  smaller  muffle  stove  for  the 
enamels.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  decora- 
tion is  both  linear  and  by  areas.  Thus  the 
rocks  in  the  vase  to  the  left  are  merely  out- 
lined and  filled  in  with  enamel.  In  contrast 
the  tree  trunk  in  the  example  to  the  right 
shows  the  most  meticulous  brushwork.  Note, 
too,  the  delicate  lightening  of  the  black  enamel 
at  the  shoulder  of  the  left  vase,  a  very  lovely 
touch.  The  bird  with  the  head  of  a  pheasant, 
which  forms  the  center  of  the  composition,  is 
the  mythical  phoenix,  the  emblem  of  the 
Empress.  It  is  represented  with  the  "head  of 
a  pheasant,  beak  of  a  swallow,  long  neck, 
many-colored  plumage,  flowing  tail  between 
that  of  an  argus  pheasant  and  that  of  peacock 
and  long  claws 
turned  backward  as 
it  flies."  (Hobson.) 
The  other  birds  are 
paying  court  to  it, 
a  delicate  form  of 
imperial   flattery. 

The  early  famille 
verte  ewer  is  also  of 
the  K'ang  Hsi  era, 
and  was  apparently 
used  originally  for 
iced  fruit  syrups. 
In  the  upper  and 
lower  panels  are 
seen  white  seahorses, 
careering  over  for- 
malized waves.  In 
the  center  panel  is 
seen  a  fish  dragon. 
The  lion-shaped  in- 
sense  holders  to 
right    and    left    are 
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the  same  lion-dogs  that  we  saw  above  to  be 
guardians  of  the  Buddhist  temple.  The  ball 
of  brocade  is  seen  underneath  their  claw. 

Turning  now  to  the  Lu  Lang  Yao  or  apple- 
green  Lang  ware,  this  rarest  and  most  pre- 
cious of  K'ang  Hsi  glazes  takes  its  name  from 
its  inventor,  the  director  of  the  Ch'ing-te-Shen 
imperial  factories,  Lang  T'ing  Tso  (1665-68). 
Its  distinguishing  qualities  are  the  broad  brown 
crackle,  and  slight  iridescent  lustre.  A  com- 
parison between  the  classic  restraint  of  these 
examples  and  those  which  I  have  just  discussed 
gives    some    idea    of    the    range    of    Chinese 


porcelain  during  the  K'ang  Hsi  era. 
There  remain  the  Bodhisattva 
figures  to  right  and  left  of  the  Ming 
wine  jar  which  we  took  second  on 
the  list.  These  represent  Kuan  Yin,^ 
the  Chinese  Goddess  of  Mercy,  in 
a  manifestation  of  the  maternal. 
This  is  a  favorite  representation  of 
the  goddess,  who  shares  with  Amith- 
aba  Buddha  the  dominion  of  the 
Paradise  in  the  West,  though  often 
she  is  represented  with  a  child  in 
her  arms,  a  group  not  unlike  the 
Christian  Madonna.  She  is  seated, 
as  always,  upon  a  lotus  throne,  and 
looks  down  in  compassion  upon  the 
world. 

I  have  laid  intentional  emphasis 
in  this  article  on  the  material  it- 
self, the  feel  of  porcelain,  for  I  am 
convinced  that  through  an  apprecia- 
tion of  its  physical  qualities  is  the 
best  road  to  that  fuller  appreciation 
which  comprehends  all  its  adjuncts 
in  all  their  subtleties.  Let  me  re- 
peat the  two  sterling  qualities. 
First,  translucency — not  forgetting 
the  purity  of  the  light  thus  filtered. 
Secondly,  vitrefaction  —  porcelain 
may  be  scratched  with  a  crystal,  but 
not  with  a  knife.  And  then  the 
minor  qualities,  not  less  important, 
but  of  less  exclusive  importance. 
Lightness.  Strength,  combined  with 
the  uttermost  of  delicacy — remem- 
ber the  phrase,  "disks  of  thinnest 
ice."  Resonance — tap  the  mouth  of 
a  porcelain  vase  with  the  finger  nail 
and  it  will  ring  like  glass.  Once 
get  the  feel  of  porcelain  into  the 
finger  tips  and  all  else  will  follow, 
I  am  sure. 

As  for  the  decoration,  this  really 
should  have  been  a  separate  article. 
The  laws  of  painting  on  porcelain  are,  making 
due  allowances  for  the  material,  identical  with 
those  of  painting  on  silk  and  I  should  have 
begun  by  attempting  to  convey  something  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Oriental  artist.  I  should 
have  retold  famous  stories  from  the  lives  of 
artists,  their  sayings  and  critical  attitude. 
Happily  there  is  no  need  to  do  this.  Laurence 
Binyon,  in  his  splendid  little  book,  "The 
Flight  of  the  Dragon,"  has  given  a  marvelous 
picture,  in  simple  but  poetic  language,  of  the 
China  of  the  great  artists. 

I  would  call  the  reader's  attention  back  to 
the  quotation  which  I  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  It  was  addressed  to  a  private 
potter  of  the  time  of  Wan  Li,  one  Hao 
Shih-Chiu.  This  Hao  was  not  a  potter 
only,  but  also  a 
poet.  Simple  in  his 
tastes,  he  lived  in  a 
"hut  with  a  mat  for 
a  door  and  a  broken 
jar  for  a  window ; 
and  yet  he  was  a 
man  of  culture  and 
not  to  be  dismissed 
as  celebrated  for 
this  one  art  only." 
I  have  quoted  this 
verse,    addressed    to 


#v 


m 


him 
poet, 
than 


first   figure     turquoise    stone    mountain    ornament,    dale    probably    pre-Sung.     Second    figure 

Sculptured  Malachite    Vase,   Ming   Dynasty.    Third   figure,   Blue  Jadeite    Vase,   18th   Century 

now  owned  by  Mrs.   E.  F.  Hutton 


by  a  fellow 
as  this,  better 
any  descrip- 
tion, suggests 
the  real  spirit 
in  which 
Chinese  por- 
celain should 
be  approached. 
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About  Some  Young  Peers,  "The  Cheshire  Cheese"  and  Our  New  Ambassador 
By  SIR  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER 


THE   KING   DINES   OUT 

JUST  now  the  King  and  Queen  are 
doing  a  great  deal  of  dining  out. 
According  to  etiquette,  no  subject 
can  invite  His  Majesty.  The  King 
practically  invites  himself,  although 
of  course  it  is  well  understood  he 
never  visits  the  house  of  anyone  unless  he 
knows  that  person  desires  to  be  honored  by 
his  presence.  Then  it  is  customary  for  a  list 
of  other  guests  to  be  submitted  to  the  King, 
who  may,  if  he  chooses,  strike  out  the  name 
of  some  person  he  does  not  wish  to  meet  and 
to  include  the  names  of  other  people  with 
whom  he  is  anxious  to  have  conversation.  It 
is,  therefore,  interesting  to  read  the  lists  of 
guests  who  are  now  present  at  dinner  parties 
given  in  honor  of  the  King  and  Queen.  The 
dinner  is  invariably  at  the  house  of  some  noble- 
man; but  besides  dukes  and  marquesses,  earls 
and  viscounts,  there  is  always  a  sprinkling  of 
labor  politicians,  which  is  an  indication  that 
the  Sovereign  is  anxious  to  be  more  closely 
acquainted  with  their  views,  and  usually  there 
are  representatives  of  art  and  literature — 
though  there  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  the  royal 
house  does  not  honor  art  nor  literature  as 
much  as  some  of  the  other  professions. 

The  late  King  Edward  was  most  particular 
that  he  should  supervise  the  list  of  guests  at 
a  country  house  which  he  intended  to  visit. 
There  is  a  story  of  a  house  party  being  given 
by  a  much-esteemed  duke  and  duchess  in  the 
Midlands,  and  when  the  list  was  submitted  to 
the    King    he    added    some    names,    including 

*  that  of  a  well-known  beauty  who  was  famous 
for  her  conversation,  especially  her  repartee, 
and  her  brilliance  in  playing  bridge.  The 
duchess,  however,  did  not  appreciate  this  lady 
and  it  was  conveyed  to  the  King  that  the 
presence  of  the  brilliant  woman  was  objec- 
tionable to  the  hostess.  The  King  was  so  in- 
censed that  he  refused  to  go  to  the  house  of 

•  the  duke  and  for  very  many  years  there  was 
an  estrangement  between  the  King  and  the 
ducal  family. 

"Master  of  the  king's  musick" 

A  charming  personality  has  disappeared  in 
the  death  of  my  old  friend,  Sir  Walter  Par- 
ratt,  organist  at  St.  George's  Chapel,  Wind- 
sor, and  who  held  the  title  of  "Master  of  the 
King's  Musick." 

I  remember  being  with  Sir  Walter  in 
St.  George's  Chapel,  hung  with  the  Banners 
of  the  Garter,  at  the  funeral  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria— a  wonderfully  impressive  ceremony, 
when  the  old  Queen,  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  eight  stalwart  guardsmen,  was  brought  into 
the  Chapel  where  she  was  christened  and 
where  she  was  married,  now  followed  by 
emperors,  kings,  princes  and  the  great  of  the 
earth,  doing  homage  to  a  lady  who  had 
reigned  for  over  sixty  years.  In  all  the  glit- 
ter and  glory  of  uniform,  the  simple  evening 
dress  worn  by  your  Ambassador  at  that  time, 
Mr.  Choate,  stood  out  most  distinctly. 

When  the  funeral  service  was  over,  Parratt 
and  I  had  a  little  walk  in  the  Chancel,  where 
the  Queen  lay  amid  a  bank  of  flowers.  I 
stood  for  a  moment  by  the  desk  where  her 
son,  King  Edward,  had  prayed  and  Parratt 
lifted  up  the  little  purple-covered  book  of  the 
Service  for  the  Dead  which  the  new  King  had 
#  used  and,  handing  it  to  me,  said,  "Here  is  an 
interesting  memento  of  today."  And  among 
my  most  cherished  possessions  is  the  little  book 


which  King  Edward  used  at  the  funeral  of 
Queen  Victoria. 

MR.    KELLOGG    AND    PARLIAMENT 

There  are  many  indications  of  the  popular- 
ity of  your  present  Ambassador  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James — indeed,  he  is  the  most  lovable 
man  you  have  sent  to  London  since  Mr. 
Davis.  I  suppose  there  is  hardly  an  evening 
when  he  is  not  dining  at  one  of  the  famous 
London  houses. 

The  other  night  I  got  a  glimpse  of  the 
Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Kellogg  having  dinner 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Commons' 
dining-rooms  are  rather  like  cellars  and  not 
at  all  attractive  except  for  interesting  historic 
prints  on  the  walls,  but  it  is  usually  consid- 
ered a  delightful  experience  to  have  a  meal 
at  what  is,  not  quite  accurately,  described  as 
"the  best  Club  in  Europe." 

Former  Ambassadors  from  the  United 
States  were  rarely  seen  in  the  Distinguished 
Strangers'  Gallery,  but  I  have  noticed  that 
whenever  a  big  debate  is  in  prospect  your  de- 
lightful, silver-haired  representative  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  gallery,  paying  great  attention  to 
the  speeches.  No  doubt  he  is  interested  in 
the  methods  of  our  Socialist  Government. 

ALL   DRESSED    UP  ! 

I  can  understand  how  difficult  we  British 
are  to  be  understood  by  people  of  other  coun- 
tries. We  have  had  a  political  revolution 
and  yet  things  proceed  as  calmly  as  though 
nothing  of  great  importance  had  really  oc- 
curred. The  King  gets  along  very  well  with 
the  Labor  members  who  are  now  his  Minis- 
ters, and  as  a  constitutional  monarch  he,  of 
course,  follows  their  advice.  One  cannot  help 
smiling,  however,  at  the  gorgeous  costumes  of 
cocked  hats  and  plumes,  gilt  braid  on  their 
coats  and  trousers  and  swords  by  their  sides 
which  some  of  these  gentlemen  wear  on  va- 
rious occasions. 

The  other  morning  I  saw  the  Secretary  for 
War  in  full  regalia,  going  to  Buckingham 
Palace,  and  could  not  restrain  a  smile  as  I 
recognized  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh,  familiarly 
known  as  "Steve" — a  very  stout  and  a  very 
short  little  man  with  a  broad  Lancashire  ac- 
cent, and  who  used  to  be  a  miner.  One  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Household  is  Mr.  Griffith, 
who  before  he  became  a  politician  was  a  tin- 
plate  worker.  Then  there  is  another  miner, 
Mr.  James  Brown,  who  has  never  lived  in  a 
house  with  a  rent  of  more  than  fifty  dollars 
a  year,  who  has  become  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  means  he  is 
representative  of  the  King,  will  live  for  a 
period  in  Holyrood  Palace,  Edinburgh,  once 
the  home  of  Scottish  kings,  and  gets  a  special 
entertaining  allowance  of  something  like 
$5,000  a  week. 

Ever  since  James  VI  of  Scotland  became 
James  I  of  England,  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner has  been  a  peer,  and  Mr.  Brown 
is  the  first  commoner  who  has  ever  held  the 
office.  In  the  Parliamentary  Lobby,  the 
other  day,  I  heard  an  old  lady  say,  "Isn't  it 
strange  that  the  Lord  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  should  be  a 
miner?"  A  gentleman  standing  by  turned 
to  her  and  said,  "Madam,  if  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  had  been  appointed  in  the  time 
of  Christ  he  would  probably  have  been  a 
fisherman !" 


THE  VALUE  OF  PICTURES 
A  number  of  my  personal  friends  are  art- 
ists. The  Royal  Academy  will  immediately 
be  opening  its  doors  at  Burlington  House  and 
we  will  all  be  flocking  there  to  see  each  other 
under  the  pretense  of  viewing  the  art  of  the 
year.  There  are  many  one-man  shows  and 
excellent  but  sometimes  bizarre  are  the  works 
shown.  Yet,  all  painters  are  complaining 
there  is  no  money  in  the  business  except  per- 
haps in  portraiture. 

Many  of  you  will  remember  the  brilliant 
speeches  delivered  in  your  country  by  the 
Earl  of  Birkenhead,  our  ex-Lord  Chancellor, 
whom  most  of  us  call  "F.  E."  because  we 
remember  him  best  when  he  was  a  practising 
lawyer,  known  as  Frederick  E.  Smith. 

At  a  banquet  given  by  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colors  he  was  telling 
us  that  a  number  of  years  ago  he  was  per- 
suaded to  have  his  portrait  painted  for  five 
hundred  guineas,  say  two  thousand  dollars. 
"After  many  sittings,"  said  Lord  Birkenhead, 
"a  portrait  was  painted  which  no  human  wit- 
ness has  ever  identified  except  the  artist.  It 
has  been  sent  three  times  to  Christie's.  First 
it  was  described  as  'An  Italian  Musician,'  and 
the  highest  bid  was  £9.  Next  it  was  sent  as 
'A  Mediaeval  Poisoner,'  and  £14  was  the 
highest  bid.  Finally  it  was  sent  under  the 
description,  'A  Nonconformist  Preacher.'  A 
bid  of  £7  was  hurriedly  accepted,  but  when 
the  attempt  was  made  to  identify  the  bidder, 
it  was  found  that  he  had  disappeared !" 

THE   ARCHITECTURE   CLUB 

This  London  Club  is  doing  a  great  deal  to 
break  away  from  the  old  stilted  style  of  build- 
ing and  to  present  facades  more  in  accordance 
with  the  century  in  which  we  live.  A  dead 
set  is  being  made  against  imitation  Eliza- 
bethan and  Georgian  designs,  so  long  as  they 
are  intended  to  deceive  people  into  imagining 
they  are  old  buildings — and  I  daresay  you 
have  something  of  the  same  sort  in  the  United 
States. 

We  all  recognize  that  modern  American 
architecture  has  broken  from  tradition  and 
that  the  erection  of  buildings  specially  suit- 
able to  the  country  and  climate  is  to  be  en- 
couraged. Visitors  to  London  this  year  will 
notice  that  one  of  our  main  thoroughfares, 
Regent  Street,  is  in  course  of  reconstruction. 

Old  Regent  Street,  built  over  a  century 
ago  by  Nash  on  classic  lines  has  practically 
disappeared  and  all  the  old  edifices  are  being 
replaced  by  rearing  stone  buildings  much 
more  ornate  and  decorative,  but  which  of 
course  cause  the  old  fogies  to  blaspheme.  As 
an  admirer  of  the  New  York  skyscraper,  I 
have  long  advocated  that  structures  of  simi- 
lar design  should  be  erected  in  London;  but 
I  am  one  of  a  small  minority.  The  majority 
of  people,  especially  our  leading  architects, 
are  vigorously  opposed  to  having  tall  build- 
ings which  they  believe  would  be  unsuitable 
to  the  general  architecture  of  London. 

London's  art  galleries 
Though  a  lot  of  people  go  off  to  Paris, 
Florence  and  Madrid,  I  think  we  in  London 
have  the  best  art  galleries  in  Europe.  There 
is  the  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
which  has  just  been  celebrating  its  centenary, 
where  there  is  as  fine  and  varied  a  collec- 
tion as  can  be  found  in  any  continental 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Mrs.  Herbert  Shipman 
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From  a  recent  portrait  in  sanguine  by  Virginia  Hargraves  Wood,  now  being  shown  in  her  exhibition  of  portraits,  at 
Miss  Swift's  galleries.  Mrs.  Shipman,  wife  of  Suffragan  Bishop  Herbert  Shipman,  while  prominently  associated  with  the 
social  life  of  New  York  and  Newport,  is  also  identified  with  art  and  literature  —  through  her  father,  Edson  Bradley, 
whose  collection  of  Chinese  porcelains  ranks  as  one  of  the  finest  in  this  country,  and  through  her  ability  to  write  fiction, 
which  has  led  her  into  the  broader  field  of  play  writing 
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The  Mesa  Architecture  of  Santa  Fe 


A  Modern  Architecture  Modeled  on  the  Old  Indian  Pueblos 
of  the  Southwest 

Illustrations  by  Herbert  S.  Kates 


A  Moving  Picture  Theatre 
modeled  after  the  pueblos 
architecture  of  New  Mexico 
is  certainly  a  humorous 
suggestion.  It  is  also  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  archi- 
tecture and  appropriate  to 
the  country  in  which  it  was 
created.  The  problem  of 
lighting  this  type  of  build- 
ing has  been  very  cleverly 
met  as  one  may  see  from 
the  sketch  and  an  interest- 
ing variation  of  form  is 
given  in  the  two  tall  adobe 
bell  totvers  at  the  left 


W«i  Fe'  N.W. 


Side  view  of  the  now  famous  State 
Museum  of  Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico, 
an  unusually  fine  specimen  of  mesa 
architecture  and  yet  so  well  con- 
trived that  there  is  ample  lighting 
from  the  windoivs  and  an  excellent 
arrangement  of  interior  space.  A 
wide  cloister  runs  from  the  side  of 
the  building  to  the  bell  towers  and 
every  detail  of  the  architecture  is 
sincerely  and  practically  worked  out 


iwr. 


A  beautiful  old  adobe 
church  in  Santa  Fe,  designed 
with  such  sense  of  intimacy 
and  charm  that  it  gives  one 
more  the  impression  of  a 
hospitable  family  mansion 
than  a  place  of  tvorship. 
The  half -ruined  flight  of 
steps  that  lead  to  the  church 
entrance,  through  the  stone 
wall,  suggest  a  garden  path- 
way rather  than  a  serious 
pavement  leading  to  divine 
service.  The  planting  about 
the  old  church  lias  the  ef- 
fect  of  a  friendly  garden 


An  excellent  example  of  the  modern  adobe 
building  is  shown  above  in  the  Ranches  of 
Taos,  New  Mexico.  An  interesting  variation 
may  be  observed  here  in  the  capping  of  the 
bell  towers  with  tile  and  in  the  suggestion 
of  the  old  Moorish  art  in  the  entrance  and 
the  finish  of  the  front  facade 


One  of  the  most  picturesque 
mesa  buildings  in  New  Mexico 
is  the  Governor's  Palace  in 
Santa  Fe.  At  the  right  we  are 
showing  the  long  cloister  and 
a  corner  room  which  might 
easily  be  an  office.  The  plant- 
ing about  the  palace  is  excep- 
tionally fine.  And  the  interior 
arrangement  quite  modern, 
with  every  convenience  and 
comfort  as  well  as  appropriate 
furniture  and  finely  thought- 
out  color  schemes 
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Duchesse  de  Richelieu 


Piu.it>  by  Curtis  Bell,  Inc. 


A  young  American  Duchess,  whose  lovely  lyric  voice  was  trained   under  Emma   Eames,   and   who   lias   recently 

ivith  great  skill  planned  the  remodeling  of  two  New  York   dwellings   to   house   the   famous   Due   de   Richelieu 

collection   of  rare   books  and  antique  furniture 
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The  Duchesse  de  Richelieu:  Her  New  York  Home 

Famous  as  a  Singer,  and  Chatelaine  in  a  House  of  Her  Own  Creating 
By  MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 


j-  WONDERFUL     flute- 

^m       0  ^'^e  vo'ce-  f'ie  wisdom  and 

^B^tm^k  abilitj    of  a  practical  busi- 

^m  JQ  ness     man,     a     flower-like 

^W  ^^L^     youth    in    personality    and 

S^  ^^^^^^^  gesture,  go  to  make  up 
the  individuality  of  the  young  American 
woman  one  knows  as  Elinor,  Duchesse  de 
Richelieu.  I  first  saw  her  and  heard  her  sing 
in  the  cloister  of  Mrs.  Edward  T.  Stotes- 
bury's  miraculous  Spanish  garden  at  Palm 
Beach — a  garden  that  creeps  into  the  cloister 
with  boganvelia  and  alemanda  vines,  is  bor- 
dered with  orange  trees  in  full  bloom  and 
yellow  with  fruit,  and  pours  down  a  green 
vista  in  a  grove  of  gigantic  cocoanut  palms. 
I  had  often  heard  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Richelieu's  singing,  of  Emma  Fames'  delight 
in  her  fresh  young  lieder  voice — such  delight, 
in  fact,  that  Mine.  Eames  accepted  her  as  a 
pupil.  And  it  was  a  rare  pleasure  to  hear 
this  singing  for  the  first  time  under  such  en- 
chanting circumstances. 

The  little  Duchesse  seemed  to  me  very  like 
her  voice  as  she  came  in  slender  stateliness 
down  the  wrought-iron  Spanish  stairway  at 
the  end  of  the  long  corridor,  very  young  and 
lovely,  without  self-consciousness,  with  the 
fine,  remote  simplicity  of  a  royal  child.  I 
could  imagine  a  lark  alighting  on  the  stair- 
way and  bursting  into  song  with  the  same 
joyousness.  with  as  little  realization  that  such 
a  thing  as  an  audience  existed,  just  lightly  and 
easily  pouring  out  a  flood  of  melody  that 
drifted  into  one's  consciousness  with  exqui- 
site ease,  bringing  realization  of  quite  un- 
wonted delight. 

I  have  heard  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  great 
lyric  sopranos  of  today,  but  I  do  not  recall 
one  that  could  pour  forth  a  more  birdlike 
trilling  song.  And  there  was  also  a  great  fa- 
cility of  phrase,  and  at  times  a  tenderness,  at 
times  arch  capriciousness.  The  Duchesse's 
songs — Russian,  French,  English — were  each 
sung  in  the  mood  of  the  composer,  each  with 
a  sympathetic  variation  of  appreciation  and 
all  with  a  delightful  intelligence  upholding  a 
voice  of  unusual  quality.  I  think  I  shall  al- 
ways associate  her  singing  with  the  thought 
of  a  lark  winging  its  way  through  the  sky, 
and  the  odor  of  orange  blossoms  and  a  vision 
of   a   far-off  green  and   purple  sea. 

In  New  York  later,  I  found  the  Duchesse 
de  Richelieu  chatelaine  in  a  house  of  her  own 
creating — literally  of  her  own  making.  Need- 
ing space  to  house  the  Due  de  Richelieu's 
amazing  collection  of  famous  objets  d'art  from 
France,  she  set  about  making  a  little  palace 
by  combining  two  old  New  York  houses,  over 
on  East  End  Avenue,  a  charming  location, 
facing  a  hilly  green  park  which  slopes  down 
to  a  wide  silver  band  of  water  known  as  the 
East  River. 

The  Duchesse  took  me  over  her  house  re- 
cently from  garret  to  cellar.  As  she  explained 
to  me  with  delight  her  plan  for  making  one 
house  out  of  two,  for  making  it  fireproof,  for 
building  a  big  library  on  top  for  the  de  Riche- 
lieu collection  of  books,  of  arranging  a  sum- 
mer garden  which  you  enter  from  the  library, 
of  having  everything  conform  to  fire  laws, 
city  ordinances,  insurance  rules,  I  realized 
that  her  achievement  in  homemaking  was  no 
less  extraordinary  than  her  artistic  success  as 
a  singer.  In  this  little  palace  she  has  created 
every  opportunity  for  delightful  social  inter- 
course.    You  enter  the  house  through  a  gra- 


cious entrance  hallway  at  the  end  of  which 
is  an  elevator  leading  to  the  bedrooms,  suites 
and  the  library.  A  reception-room  at  the  left 
faces  across  the  hall  to  the  dining-room  and 
back  of  these  two  rooms  extends  a  fine  music 
and  drawing-room,  reached  from  both  dining- 
room  and  reception-room  through  wonderful 
old  Queen  Anne  doors  of   1720. 

Quite  an  architectural  feat  is  the  fireproof 
extension  which  fills  the  old  garden  court. 
Through  this  concrete  addition  to  the  old 
houses  a  fireproof  stairway  runs  from  base- 
ment to  the  top  floor.  On  the  different  plat- 
forms are  arranged  closets  and  sinks,  chairs 
and  tables,  lights,  every  convenience  to  facili- 
tate practical  housekeeping,  which  saves  steps 
and  labor.  This  addition  connects  with  the 
old  houses  (now  one)  with  fireproof  doors. 
It  not  only  adds  to  the  convenience  and  com- 
fort of  the  house,  but  gives  a  fire  exit  of  abso- 
lute safety.  This  part  of  the  house  is  wholly 
for  utility,  and  more  than  one  architect  has 
studied  it  with  distinct  interest,  regarding  it 
as  an  accomplishment  of  which  a  building  ex- 
pert might  be  proud.  Its  interest  to  us  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  artist  and 
a  woman  who  also  takes  genuine  pleasure  in 
frou-frou  of  elaborate  social  existence. 

"Below  stairs"  I  found  my  interest  increas- 
ing. Every  domestic  comfort  and  convenience 
had  been  carefully  studied ;  every  foot  of 
space  used  to  the  best  advantage ;  every  step 
saved  for  the  maids;  problems  of  heating, 
lighting  and  ventilation  successfully  solved, 
and  beauty  caught  here  and  there  in  a  fine 
piece  of  furniture  or  a  rare  set  of  old  plates 
or  a  cheerful  bit  of  window  drapery. 

Yet  it  is,  of  course,  the  reception-floor  upon 
which  one's  interest  centers,  for  here  are 
placed  in  appropriate  surroundings  the  inher- 
ited treasures  of  paintings  and  furniture  that 
have  been  brought  from  France  by  the  present 
Due  de  Richelieu,  descendant  of  that  famous 
Due  who  in  the  time  of  Louis  XVIII  was 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  signer  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  which  ended  the  War  of 
1812,  and  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Albert 
Gallatin,  who  was  in  those  troublous  times 
our  Minister  to  France. 

James  Gallatin  (a  son  of  Albert),  whose 
delightful  memoirs  of  those  elegant  and  amor- 
ous days  have  recently  been  published,  writes 
with  a  fine  respect  and  affection  of  the  great 
Due  de  Richelieu  and  cites  him  as  having  the 
most  friendly  feeling  for  the  United  States. 
He  often  recalls  his  father's  admiration  for 
this  remarkable  old  French  statesman,  "for  his 
qualities  of  great  sympathy,  frugality  and 
above  all,  honesty."  After  James  Gallatin 
had  been  taken  several  times  to  dine  with 
the  Due  de  Richelieu  he  wrote  most  enthusi- 
astically of  the  fineness  of  his  character  and 
the  quality  of  his  friendship.  "When  he 
shakes  hands,"  James  Gallatin  writes,  "you 
feel  a  thrill  go  through  you.  When  he  looks 
into  your  eyes,  he  seems  to  absorb  your  soul. 
The  Due  lives  in  such  a  simple  manner,  only 
two  footmen  in  the  antechamber.  The  Cabi- 
net de  Travail  he  received  us  in  was  without 
a  carpet,  the  plainest  of  chairs  and  a  very 
long  table  covered  with  black  cloth.  A  carafe 
and  a  carafon  of  eau  de  fleurs  d'oranaer.  He 
never  touches  wine  of  any  description.  He 
engaged  father  to  dine  with  him  sans  facon 
on  February  3rd,  to  meet  some  of  his  (the 
Due's)  enemies.  He  said  they  were  quite 
tame." 


One  feels  from  James  Gallatin  that  this 
gallant  Frenchman  was  a  great  power  for 
France,  greatly  needed  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVIII;  a  man  profoundly  trusted 
and  much  loved  by  both  men  and  women. 
One  recalls  how  persistently  the  Queen  of 
Sweden  was  at  his  feet,  much  to  his  annoy- 
ance and  inconvenience. 

It  was  with  these  memories  in  my  mind 
that  I  sat  long  one  evening  before  the  mag- 
nificent portrait  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  realizing  how  Law- 
rence had  caught  the  man's  honesty  and  charm 
and  fineness,  and  presented  these  characteris- 
tics in  a  manner  so  rich  and  permanently 
beautiful.  On  the  opposite  wall  is  the  por- 
trait of  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  a  glowing 
and  arresting  painting  by  Charles-Phillipe  de 
Champagne,  and  nearby  the  bust  of  Comptesse 
d'Egmont,  wife  of  Marechal  de  Richelieu. 

Towering  above  these  portraits  and  com- 
pletely dominating  the  farther  end  of  the 
music-room  stands  an  amoire  made  by  Buhl 
for  Louis  XIV,  later  a  gift  from  the  Mon- 
arch to  the  Marechal  de  Richelieu.  Close  to 
the  amoire  is  the  famous  painting  of  Louis 
XIII,  "Going  into  Battle,"  the  work  of 
Charles  Phillipe  de  Champagne. 

The  long  music-room  has  been  beautifully 
prepared  by  the  Duchesse  as  a  background  for 
these  treasures  of  art  and  craftsmanship.  The 
walls  are  robin's-egg  blue  paneled  in  Georgian 
style,  and  the  curtains  which  drape  the 
stained-glass  windows  are  of  old  French  pale 
yellow  brocade.  Sumptuous,  deep  and  high 
couches  are  upholstered  in  mulberry  brocaded 
velvet,  and  just  in  front  of  the  dais  where 
the  Duchesse's  piano  stands  is  an  interesting 
group  of  old  English  Gothic  furniture. 

It  is  significant  of  the  taste  and  appreciation 
of  beauty  possessed  by  the  Duchesse  de  Riche- 
lieu that  this  room  filled  with  ancient  and 
wonderful  treasures  has  not  the  slightest  look 
of  a  museum.  It  is  such  a  room  as  might 
have  been  in  the  old  de  Richelieu  palace,  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  the  French  Revolution — a 
room  that  is  lived  in,  a  room  for  delightful  if 
somewhat  formal  social  intercourse ;  a  room 
made  warm  and  friendly  by  the  right  use  of 
great  art  combined  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
modern  ideal  of  comfort. 

The  hallway,  the  dining-room  and  the 
reception-room  are  all  beautifully  paneled  in 
pine  by  Lenygon,  who  has  miraculously 
matched  the  old  Queen  Anne  doors  which  the 
Duchesse  took  as  an  inspiration  for  the  treat- 
ment of  her  walls.  The  paneling  of  all  these 
spaces  is  done  in  exact  imitation  of  the  doors, 
each  panel  finished  with  a  fine  carved  bead- 
ing, the  pine  left  the  original  color  and  waxed, 
just  as  the  doors  were  done  in  the  days  of  the 
Queen  Anne  craftsmen. 

The  dining-room  is  quite  intimate,  with  a 
group  of  tall,  narrow  windows  through  which 
you  look  out  into  the  pleasant  parkway  across 
the  street.  The  table  and  sideboards  in  this 
room  are  rare  examples  of  Chinese  Chippen- 
dale. The  chairs  are  a  most  harmonious 
group  of  Hepplewhite  and  on  the  larger  side- 
board are  silver  candles  in  the  delicate 
Louis  XVI   lyre  pattern. 

The  little  reception-room  is  filled  with  art 
treasures.  On  the  softly  toned  pine  walls 
are  drawings  by  Fragonard,  Ommegank  and 
Burgham,  and  over  the  mantel  a  magnificent 
Dutch  painting  by  Terburg  that  suggests  the 
Jan  Van  Eycks  in  the  old  hospital  at  Bruges. 
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Photos  by  Drix  Duryea 

A  side  wall  in  the  Duchesse  de  Richelieu's  music  room,  showing  portrait  of  the  famous 
Due  de  Richelieu  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
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Two  stately  little  Chippendale  love  seats 
guard  the  fireplace,  hoth  upholstered  in  old 
yellow  brocade  and  valued  at  some  prodi- 
gious sum.  A  Heppelwhite  settle  stands  in** 
front  of  the  window  and  a  little  table  nearby^  ' 
holds  some  precious  ornaments  by  the  Adam 
brothers.  The  lamps  have  Chinese  porcelain 
bowls.  And  if  the  Queen  Anne  door  which 
leads  into  the  music-room  is  open,  you  catch 
a  glimpse  of  a  commode  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV,  magnificently  inlaid,  with  ormulu 
decorations.  Over  the  commode  an  ebony 
mirror  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII  is  also 
a  mass  of  ormulu  decoration.  On  the  com- 
mode rests  the  gorgeous  baton  of  the  Mare- 
chal  de  Richelieu  de  France. 

The  lighting  fixtures  in  these  beautiful 
rooms  are  Louis  XV,  silver-gilt,  floral  sconces, 
and  because  of  their  delicacy  and  fine  design 
and  craftsmanship  they  seem  equally  appropri- 
ate in  the  music-room  or  on  the  pine  panels 
of  the  reception-room's  walls. 

With  my  mind  filled  with  the  gorgeous 
beauty  of  these  wonderful  rooms  and  the 
memories  of  the  men  and  women  who  had  first 
created  and  collected  the  beauty,  I  begged  for 
a  glimpse  of  the  famous  library  of  the  Due  de 
Richelieu,  which  is  housed  in  a  large  room  on 
the  top  floor  overlooking  the  park  and  the 
river  and  the  country  beyond.  Here  I  found 
the  Latin  Classics  magnificently  bound  in  blue 
leather  with  the  Due  de  Richelieu's  coat-of- 
arms  tooled  in  gold ;  also  books  written  by  the 
Cardinal,  books  written  by  the  Marechal,  the 
correspondence  between  the  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu  and  Louis  XIII,  some  important 
manuscripts  of  the  Cardinal,  a  sketch  of  the 
old  castle  of  Richelieu,  the  love-letters  from 
Madame  Poplinierre  to  the  Marechal,  also 
many  autographed  books  of  the  Cardinal,  an 
immense  variety  of  famous  editions  of  rare 
books  collected  by  these  three  great  men,  with 
bindings  so  exquisite  in  color  and  craftsman- 
ship that  they  form  a  decoration  which  only 
the  greatest  of  paintings  could  equal.     Because 
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Opposite  wall  of  the  music  room,  showing  portrait  of  the  Cardinal  de   Richelieu   by  Charles   Phillipe   de  Champagne. 
At  the  left  of  the  picture  is  a  Buhl  amoire  made  for  Louis   XIV,   later   a   gift   from   that   monarch   to   the   Marechal   de 

Richelieu 
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of  the  stupendous  value  of  this  collection  of 
books,  manuscripts  and  letters,  they  are  alas! 
not  often  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the 
little  palace.  To  preserve  them  from  possible 
Jf  injury  or  fire,  Columbia  University  has  of- 
fered a  portion  of  its  huge  vault  to  the  Duc 
de  Richelieu.  Indeed,  so  precious  are  some 
of  the  letters  and  autographed  volumes  that 
they  can  only  be  seen  at  the  University  by  spe- 
cial permission  of  the  Due. 

As  we  sat  out  in  the  little  roof  garden, 
overlooking  the  park  just  budding  into  spring, 
talking  of  France  and  history  and  curious 
ways  of  old  French  laws,  the  Duchesse  told 
me  that  by  two  royal  edicts  the  title  of  the 
Due  de  Richelieu  had  been  allowed  to  de- 
scend through  the  female  line.  Louis  XIII 
first  granted  the  privilege  for  this  title  to 
descend  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  eldest  sister ; 
a  privilege  renewed  generations  later  by 
Louis  XVIII.  The  Due  de  Richelieu  died 
in  1815,  without  children.  His  sister,  the 
Mile,  de  Richelieu,  married  the  Marquis 
Jumilliac,  and  their  son  became  the  Due  de 
Richelieu.  He  was  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
Malta,  which  did  not  allow  him  to  marry,  so 
that  when  he  died  the  title  descended  to  his 
nephew,  the  present  Due's  father.  And  it  is 
through  this  line  of  famous  ancestors  that  the 
priceless  treasures  of  paintings,  books  and  art 
have  been  inherited ;  fortunately,  by  people 
who  regard  them  with  reverence  and  to  whom 
the  romance  and  history  and  beauty  of  these 
works  of  art  are  possessions  to  be  zealously 
guarded,  yet  generously  shared. 

I  brought  away  with  me  a  curious  memory 
of  the  very  modern  house,  and  the  green  park 
with  ecstatic  children  in  the  sunlight,  as  a 
background  for  the  strange  whims  of  fate 
and  time,  that  have  brought  to  New  York 
the  treasures  of  splendid  old  Frenchmen ; 
New  York,  so  unsentimental,  so  callous  to 
bygone  greatness,  yet  here  for  the  moment 
wholly  obliterated  by  France  of  generations 
ago,  her  beauty,  her  romance,  her  accomplish- 
ment, her  disaster. 
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Dining-room  in  the  home  of  the  Duchesse  de  Richelieu  sealed  in  waxed  pine  with  a 

fine  old  Chippendale  sideboard  on  which  are  four  Louis  Seize  lyre  candlesticks:  the 

walls  are  finished  with  waxed  pine  panels 


A  view  of  the  dining-room  in  the  home  of  the  Duchesse  de  Richelieu,  with  its  Chippendale  dining  table  and 
a   beautiful  collection  of  Heppelwhite  chairs 
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A  Garden  of  Intrinsic  Beauty 

This  Garden  at  Orchard  Farms,  England,  Though  Small  and  Intimate  in  Character  May 
Well  Prove  an  Inspiration  to  All  Garden  Lovers 

By  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 


r 


^^—^—^^»  GARDEN  is  always  a  de- 

^•^^■^       light,    even    though    it    be 

^■Eua^H  ragged  un" 

^F^  kempt,  but  a  garden  which 

■^  ^^^^^  is  carefully  planned  and 
^r  -"^^^^^  planted  is  without  peer 
as  a  source  of  constant  pleasure.  Gardens 
have  been  written  about  for  centuries,  and  the 
works  thereon  run  the  gamut  of  literary  form, 
but  still  the  subject  does  not  grow  old  nor 
hackneyed.  Fortunate,  indeed,  is  he  who 
owns  a  garden,  and  doubly  blessed  is  anyone 
who  is  the  proud  possessor  of  a  garden  which 
may  compare  favorably  with  one  of  the  gar- 
dens at  Orchard  Farm,  in  Broadway,  Worces- 
tershire. The  climate  of  Eng- 
land is,  of  course,  extremely 
moist  and  generally  mild  in 
the  western  Midlands,  and 
being  so,  is  ideal  for  growing 
plants.  In  England,  gardens 
are,  of  course,  universal ; 
there  is  no  English  cottage, 
however  lowly,  but  has  its 
small  garden  of  roses,  monte 
b  r  e  s  c  i  as,  chrysanthemums, 
flowering  in  due  season.  Per- 
haps it  is  as  well,  for  the  more 
ground  used  for  flowers  the 
less  available  for  raising  cab- 
bages and  Brussels  sprouts. 

Orchard  Farm  has  several 
small  but  extremely  interest- 
ing gardens,  gardens  which 
ire  interesting  to  the  layman 
because  of  their  intrinsic 
beauty,  and  interesting  to  the 
prospective  planter  because  of 
the  ingenious  plan.  The  es- 
tate, although  bordering  on 
the  village  street,  or  rather  on 
that  highway  which  the  na- 
tives are  pleased  to  call  a 
street,  is  so  carefully  walled 
about  that  a  casual  glance  re- 
veals nothing  of  the  beauty 
that  lies  behind.  The  house 
itself  is  on  the  street,  and  the 
owner  reserved  for  her  per- 
sonal use  the  balance  of  the 
property  in  the  form  of  gar- 
dens which  stretch  out  some 
distance  from  the  back  and 
the  right  of  the  house. 

The  house  has  been  con- 
structed from  two  late  six- 
teenth or  early  seventeenth 
century  cottages  and  an  old 
barn.  Originally  there  were  no  stairs,  and  ac- 
cess to  the  upper  story  was  by  the  somewhat 
rustic  means  of  a  ladder.  However,  that  is  all 
L  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  house,  as  it  stands 
foday,  rebuilt  and  added  to,  under  the  careful 
supervision  of  Andrew  N.  Prentice,  is  a  most 
admirable  piece  of  work. 

The  small  enclosure  which  one  enters  from 
the  back  of  the  house  may  scarcely  be  called 
a  garden;  it  is  decidedly  more  a  terrace  and 
has  been  carefully  but  somewhat  sparsely 
planted  with  cypress  and  yew  and  small  flow- 
ering plants.  It  is  wholly  formal  in  aspect, 
but  provides  a  perfect  entrance  to  the  orchard 
and  tapis  vert  which  extend  for  some  distance 
to  the  south  of  the  house.  On  the  left  of  the 
tapis  vert  is  a  series  of  sheltered  terraces,  while 


on  the  right,  running  from  the  street  wall 
across  the  western  exposure  of  the  house,  is 
the  small  formal  or  semi-formal  garden,  which 
has  been  reproduced  herewith. 

One  may  admire  the  countless  feet  of  old 
balustrades,  the  wonderful  fountains,  and 
overgrown  grottoes  that  appear  in  the  old 
Italian  gardens,  or  one  may  admire  the  some- 
what playful  and  precise  geometric  flower- 
beds which  are  outstanding  features  of  many 
French  gardens,  but  the  ideal  achievement  is 
the  happy  combination  of  the  two  that  we  find 
in  the  English  garden.  That  combination  is 
perhaps  more  an  adaptation  of  the  two  former 
styles,  which  takes  elements  generally,  used  in 


Entrance 


the  House  Orchard  Farm,  showing  brick  paved  walks  around 
rose  gardens  and  a  long  border  of  the  garden  wall 

a  formal  or  symmetrical  way  and  uses  them 
most  arbitrarily  with  a  more  than  pleasing  re- 
sult. This  English  style  is  naturally  more 
suited  to  the  needs  of  most  Americans  than  are 
the  other  styles  just  alluded  to;  for,  after  all, 
Americans  are  quite  logically  English  in  their 
tastes  and  traditions. 

The  garden  on  the  western  side  of  the 
house,  whose  description  makes  up  the  bulk  of 
this  article,  may  for  convenience  be  divided 
into  three  parts.  Two  of  them  are  of  about 
equal  size  and  are  formally  laid  out,  while 
the  third,  which  is  much  larger,  is  informal 
in  character  and,  lying  next  to  them,  extends 
the  full  length  of  the  other  two.  An  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  whole  is  the  slight  differ- 
ence in  levels.     The  fact  that  these  differences 


are  slight  is  worth  emphasizing,  for  it  is  well 
to  realize  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  expensive  terracing,  which  makes  the 
garden  look  more  like  a  flight  of  steps  than  a 
garden,  to  have  it  attractive;  nor  is  it  advis- 
able except  in  a  very  dignified  treatment. 
One  enters  the  garden  from  a  door  in  the 
west  side  of  the  house,  and  stepping  out  finds 
himself  on  a  long  brick  terrace  about  nine  feet 
in  width.  The  main  axis  of  the  garden  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  house,  and  from  the 
doorway  one  may  look  across  the  two  smaller 
plots  and  into  the  third  larger  division  be- 
yond. The  division  on  the  left  of  the  axis  is 
on  the  same  level  as  the  terrace,  is  paved  with 
irregular  flags,  and  has  a  small 
sun-dial  in  the  center.  The 
flower  beds,  rectangular  in 
shape,  except  where  cut  into 
by  the  widening  walks  and 
the  curved  lavender  hedge, 
are  edged  with  a  small  culti- 
vated gentian  that  has  a  thick 
cluster  of  low-growing  leaves 
and  a  blossom  of  remarkably 
brilliant  blue.  The  beds  them- 
selves are  devoted  almost  en- 
tirely to  roses,  as  are  most  of 
the  beds  in  this  garden. 

Four  steps  below  the  level 
of  the  terrace,  and  on  the 
right,  is  a  second  rose  garden. 
The  garden  is  practically 
square  and  the  beds  are  laid 
out  in  a  parterre  form.  In- 
stead of  being  edged  with  a 
flowering  shrub,  the  beds  are 
surrounded  by  a  small  box 
edging,  a  little  less  than  eight 
inches  in  height.  The  entire 
plot  is  skirted  by  a  brick  walk 
and  surrounded  by  walls,  those 
on  three  sides  being  low  re- 
taining walls,  and  that  on  the 
fourth  being  a  somewhat 
higher  wall  which  separates 
the  two  smaller  gardens  from 
the  third. 

The  walls  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  all  the  stonework  of 
the  house,  barns,  outbuildings 
and  the  like,  are  of  the  Cots- 
wold  yellow  limestone ;  a  stone 
which  is  quite  soft,  easily  cut, 
and  of  a  wonderful  warm 
ochre  color.  The  wall  which 
divides  the  garden  into  two  is 
about  four  feet  in  height,  and 
at  the  gate  and  terminals  rises  in  curved  ramps 
to  impressive  "quality  halls." 

The  lower  garden  is  extremely  simple  in 
treatment.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  large 
rectangular  central  grass  plot,  with  a  pool  on 
the  main  garden  axis,  and  it  is  cut  off  from 
the  lane  to  the  barn  by  a  yew  hedge  trimmed 
in  the  form  of  a  buttressed  wall.  The  use  of 
the  yew  wall,  in  conjunction  with  the  actual 
stone-buttressed  wall,  is  by  no  means  the  least 
interesting  feature  of  the  garden.  Two  sides 
of  this  garden  are  bordered  by  narrow  flower 
beds  running  adjacent  to  the  central  wall  and 
low-flanking  hedge  on  the  left.  Running 
from  the  lane  to  the  house,  along  the  street 
side  of  the  garden,  is  a  simple  treatment  of 
low-growing  trees  and  bushes,  and  where  the 
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The  stone  paved  rose  garden    with   box-edged  walks   enclosed  in  an  ancient  brick  wall.     The  garden  plan   is  at  once 
formal  and  intimate,  the  design  formal  and  the  planting  intimate.     The   entrance   is   directly   from   the   house   garden 


* 


wall  meets  the  house,  on  the  extreme  right  of 
the  terrace,  it  develops  into  a  niche  containing 
a  small  curved   garden  seat  of   wood. 

The  entire  garden,  quite  small  and  intimate 
in  character,  might  well  prove  a  source  of  in- 
spiration to  any  who  are  contemplating  a  gar- 
den of  the  semi-informal  type.  It  is  neat  and 
compact    and    easily   taken    care    of,    and.    al- 


though at  first  sight  it  may  give  the  impres- 
sion of  being  limited  in  the  space  actually 
devoted  to  flowers,  it  is  in  no  sense  dismal, 
nor  does  it  at  any  time  seem  to  lack  color. 
Taken  all  in  all,  it  is  a  plan  which  would  look 
quite  as  well  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  as 
on  the  other,  and  could  be  copied  to  advan- 
tage  on    either.      Of    course    these    fine    old 


English  gardens  cannot  be  reproduced  in 
America  with  all  the  knowledge,  experience 
and  desire  in  the  world.  Time  has  done 
something  to  England's  garden  spaces  that  no 
modern  gardener  can  imitate.  In  a  curious 
way  the  walks  and  the  walls,  the  flowers  and 
the  hedges  all  seem  welded  together,  so  that 
one  quite  forgets  that  undecorated  earth  ever 


fc- 
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The  garden  of  annuals  which  runs  up  close  to  the  old  house  at  Orchard  Farm.     It  is  a  low  and  rambling  garden  with 
old  brick  paved  walks  and  in  the  center  an  ancient  sundial.     The   view   of  the   house   from    the   garden    is   interesting 
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An  old  barn  on  the  estate  at  Orchard  Farm   has  been  converted  into  a  garden  house 
with  a   loggia   in   the   first   story   and   a  fascinating   old   stairway    hidden   under    vines 

existed  in  these  places  and  that  the  mere,  ordinary 
processes  of  seeding  and  weeding  ever  took  place. 

These  lovely  gardens  are  like  the  ancient  Eng- 
lish houses  which  you  never  can  quite  think  of  as 
in  the  process  of  construction  or  as  possibly  having 
any  other  kind  of  roof  or  doorway  or  window 
grouping. 

And  in  olden  times  there  was  such  respect  for 
the  garden.  The  flower  and  fruit  patches  were 
nearly  always  walled  in.  You  did  not  just  walk 
into  a  garden  from  a  path  or  a  road ;  you  entered 
with  diffident  appreciation,  through  a  narrow  little 
garden  gate  with  vines  tumbling  down  over  it 
from  tall  garden  posts,  and  once  within  the  shel- 
tering walls  you  went  about  quietly  and  lovingly. 
An  old  English  garden  has  never  seemed  a  place 
in  which  to  chatter.  You  go  there  with  respect 
and  because  you  love  flowers,  and  usually  an  old 
gardener  goes  about  with  you  (for  I  have  never 
seen  a  young  gardener)  and  this  little  man  with 
round  shoulders  and  red  cheeks  and  shining  eyes 
has  a  sort  of  mock  humility  as  he  tells  you  great 
stories  of  the  wonders  of  his  garden. 

English  gardens  nearly  always  start  with  great 
formality,  definite  plans  and  plots,  and  then  time 
and  nature  step  in,  and  the  ivy-covered  walls  grow 
mossy  and  the  old  tiled  paths  weather  into  soft 
tones,  and  roses  creep  past  their  boundaries  with 
sly,  exulting  beauty,  and  perhaps  a  side  of  the 
garden  extends  up  to  and  rests  against  the  old 
stone  house,  and  tall  trees  make  shady  nooks. 
And   where   there   is   no    ivy    the   espallied    fruits 


make  luscious  notes  of  color  on  the  dingy  walls. 

And  so  how  is  it  possible  to  imitate  these  things 
in  any  fresh,  fragrant,  over-cultivated,  bright 
young  gardens?  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  why 
should  we?  We  can  help  ourselves  to  some  wry  4 
fine  suggestions  from  these  fine  old  gardens.  We 
can  realize  that  they  would  not  be  half  so  beau- 
tiful if  they  had  not  been  started  with  a  deter- 
mined formality.  We  can  study  the  spacing  of 
garden  beds  and  walks  and  shrubs.  We  can  look 
into  the  structure  of  the  fine,  old  stone  walls.  We 
can  see  what  the  English  gardeners  have  accom- 
plished with  their  crisp  hedges.  We  can  accept 
as  a  standard  for  ourselves  the  decorative  quality 
they  attain  with  their  fine  topiary  work. 

And  we  can  appreciate  (as  we  seldom  do  in 
America)  how  much  more  they  avail  themselves 
of  every  inch  of  space  for  fine  garden  effect. 
Nothing  goes  to  waste  in  an  English  garden,  as 
far  as  beauty  is  concerned.  And  no  garden  seems, 
too  unimportant  to  carefully  cultivate,  to  shield 
with  walls  and  to  properly  harmonize  with  house, 
lawns  and  woods. 

An  English  garden  is  always  a  part  of  a  beau- 
tifully developed  estate,  large  or  small.  It  is 
never  haphazard,  too  conspicuous  or  lost  in  walls 
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Still  another  interestingly  designed  garden  at  Orchard  Farm,  the  south  court  planted  with 
turf  and  cedars,  edged  with  box  and  raised  stone-coped  flower  beds  at  the  sides 


Plan  for  the 
variety 


different  gardens  at  Orchard  Farm  showing  interesting 
and  unusual  harmony  in  all  the  detail  of  planting 


and  foliage.  It  is  just  an  essential  part  of  pleasurable  living  as  are  fine 
bits  of  museum   furniture,   family  portraits  and   fascinating  traditions. 

The  plan  of  the  garden  shown  on  this  page  will  perhaps  help  one  to 
realize  how  much  thought  and  careful  adjustment  is  put  into  the 
making  of  these  gardens  in  the  first  place.  There  is  infinite  variation 
and  always  harmony,  and  if  there  is  an  empty  space  between  garden 
and  garden  it  is  immediately  used  as  a  link  from  one  kind  of  interest 
to  another.  It  is  planted  with  trees  or  hedges  or  low  growing  flowers 
and  becomes  an  essential  part  of  the  whole  scheme.  And  if  there  is  a 
magnificent,  sweeping  lawn,  one  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  intentional, 
that  it  is  a  rest  for  the  eye,  or  beyond  it  lies  a  splendid  view  of  the 
far-off  hills  or  the  ocean  or  the  beginning  of  a  deep  forest. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difference  between  an  English  and  American 
garden  is  that  in  most  cases  the  former  has  been  planned  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rather  interesting  living.  Gardens  somehow  in  England  seem 
closer  to  the  lives  of  the  people,  as  they  do  in  France.  Whereas,  in 
America  so  many  fine  spaces  are  landscaped  and  cultivated  to  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  approach  to  the  house  or  the  glimpse  people  get  of 
the  garden  from  roadways.  In  other  words,  the  American  garden  is 
perhaps  planned  a  little  more  unselfishly  than  those  lovely  ancient 
English  enclosures;  they  are  something  for  everybody  to  enjoy  rather 
than  just  for  the  family  to  be  happy  in.  And  who  may  decide  which 
is  best? 
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Visiting  the  New  York  Art  Galleries 


"An  American  Soldier," 
by  Epstein,  out  of  a  re- 
markable collection  of 
bronzes  at  present  on 
exhibition  in  which  the 
American  Soldier  figures 
as  the  most  significant 
subject  chosen  by  this 
sculptor 


Engraved  and  Copyrighted  1902  by  S.  Arlint-Edwards  Courtesy  of  M.  Knoedler  &  Co. 


"  Adelaide  as  Diana," 
painted  by  Nattier,  re- 
produced from  a  color 
print  in  delicate  18th 
Century  tones  of  blue, 
rose,  and  brown,  a  de- 
light fid  decoration  for  a 
Louis  Seize  wall 


"Anne  1923,"  from  a 
lithogmph  by  George 
Bellows.  Bolton  Brown, 
Imp.  This  is  one  of  a 
series  of  lithographs 
which  Mr.  Bellows  has 
made  from  year  to  year 
of  his  daughter  Anne 


For  prices  of  these  reproductions  addr 


"Porte  de  la  Rue  de 
L'Abreuvoir  a  Moret," 
from  an  etching  by  Caro- 
line Armington.  Recent 
etchings  of  hers  from  all 
over  the  world  have  been 
exhibited  this  spring  in 
New  York 


Courtesy  of  Frederick  Keppel 
s  Arts  &  Decoration 


Courtesy  of  Kennedy  &  Co. 

"Sheldrake,"  from  an  etching  by  Frank   W.  Benson,  one  of  a  series  of 

etchings  of  wild  bird  life  which  reveal  not  only  Mr.  Benson  as  an  expert 

with  the  etching   needle,   but   also  as   a  naturalist   of   rare   insight   and 

appreciation 


of  the  Ralston  GalU 
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Princess  Pierre  Troubetskoy 


(AMELIE  RIVES) 


A  play  by  Princess  Troubetskoy  will  be  presented  at  the  premiere  performance  of  the  Laboratory  Theatre 
which  will  open  in  New  York  this  fall.  "The  Sea-Woman's  Cloak"  is  the  title  of  the  play  and  the  theme  is  taken 
from  an  old  sea-coast  Irish  legend,  and  beautifully  told  in  the  rich .  and  picturesque  vocabulary  of  those 
romantic  sea  people.  The  Laboratory  Theatre  is  being  created  by  Richard  Boleslawsky  who  will  personally 
train   the  actors  for  this  performance  and  personally   direct  the  play 
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The  Laboratory  Theatre:  A  New  Stage  Ideal 

This  Theatre  for  the  Training  of  Actors  and  the  Production  of  Plays  Will 
Have  Its  Premiere  with  Princess  Troubetskoy's  Latest  Play 


^^mm^^^^^  HUGE  wave  from  a  bois- 

^£      B         terous  ocean  rushes  up  to 

^^^mm^M  the    shore,    swirling    about 

^r  H  t'u"    roc^s   :uu'    living    on 

_^r  ^^^J^^^    the    sand    as    it    recedes    a 
^  mass    of    crimson.       Tin's 

flaming  color  is  the  sea-woman's  cloak,  "shin- 
ing brighter  than  silk  or  satin."  About  the 
legend  of  the  crimson  cloak  Princess  Trou- 
betskoy  (Amelie  Rives)  has  written  the  play 
which  will  be  produced  by  the  Laboratory 
Theatre  in  its  premiere  this  coming  fall. 

"The  Sea-Woman's  Cloak"  is  a  thrilling 
Story  of  the  ancient  Irish  folk  who  were  so 
close  to  legendary  thought  that  their  simple 
acceptance  of  the  beautiful  sea  maiden,  her 
lovely,  shining  body  hidden  under  her  misty 
green  garments,  her  red-gold  hair  looped  up 
with  pearls  and  caught  with  sea-shell  flowers, 
seems  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
And  when  Col  urn.  the  Irish  fishing  lad, 
finds  the  sea-woman  in  her  scarlet  cloak  on 
the  rocks  back  of  him  and  gathers  her  to  his 
heart  and  takes  her  to  his  cottage,  his  mother 
is  not  surprised  nor  are  the  villagers,  except 
Sara,  who  loves  Colum  and  who  wants  to 
fight  for  her  own  happiness.  The  sea-woman 
is  not  happy ;  she  has  been  brought  out  of  the 
sea  against  her  will  by  Colum 's  incantations, 
and  when  Colum  releases  her  from  his  arms 
and  seats  her  like  a  queen  on  a  beautiful 
chair  she  calls  out  to  the  other  sea-women 
to  come  up  from  the  sea  and  protect  her.   And 


By  GILES  EDGERTON 

you  feel  a  little  shudder  of  fear 
for  old  Catherine,  the  mother, 
and  for  Cohan's  happiness. 

The  play  is  written  very 
simply  about  poetical,  romantic, 
half-fairy-like  folk.  And  there 
are  but  two  scenes,  the  one  on 
the  rocky  coast  where  Colum 
makes  an  oblation  to  the  sea, 
full  of  strange  mystery  and 
terror,  and  the  other,  Cath- 
erine's cottage,  where  her  chil- 
dren were  born,  and  to  which 
Colum  has  brought  the  fairy 
woman  from  the  sea,  in  her 
brilliant  drapery.  And  to  this 
woman  he  clings  with  love  and 
devotion,  against  his  mother, 
against  an  edict  of  excommuni- 
cation from  his  church,  against 
the  love  and  respect  of  all  fish- 
ing folk. 

A  great  lover  was  Colum, 
and  because  of  it  his  house  is 
empty  and  tragic,  with  no  pres- 
ence to  bless  him.  There  is 
only  one  near  him,  the  strange, 
cool,  misty-green  sea-woman. 

Colum  best,  in  his  own  words, 
tells  of  his  love.  "Sure,  isn't 
it  some  words  you'll  be  after 
throwing  to  me,  Sea-lady,  and 
me  having  dared  the  Church  of 
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Oriental  costume  sketch  by  Andreiez.  His  first  im- 
portant design  for  costume  and  scenery  for  "The 
Mistress  of  the  Inn,"  as  produced  by  the  First  Studio 

Rome  and  the  Mitred  Pope  for  love  of  you?  Sure  now,  it's 
only  letting  on  to  be  bashful  with  me  you  are,  and  me  willing 
to  pour  out  my  blood  for  your  defense  the  like  of  another 
sea?  .  .  .  And  isn't  it  salty  the  blood  of  man  is,  like  the  sea? 
Weren't  you  knowing  it  was  Manannan  Lir  did  be  casting  a 
wave  of  the  sea  into  the  hearts  of  men,  the  way  they'd  be  ever 
loving  it  and  all  that's  in  it?  Will  you  be  having  me  wound 
myself  for  love  of  you,  the  way  you  can  be  touching  a  drop  of 
my  hot  blood  to  your  cold  lips  and  tasting  the  salt  is  in  it?" 

Again  .  .  .  "Do  not  be  mocking  at  me,  but  surely  if  it 
was  the  madness  of  my  love  in  youth  had  you  angered,  it's  the 
softness  of  my  love  now  should  be  melting  you.  .  .  .  It's  the 
hunger  of  love  was  on  me  then,  but  it's  the  thirst  of  love  is  on 
me  now,  the  way  I'm  happy  just  to  be  looking  on  you.  Couldn't 
you  be  giving  me  a  sweet  word?  .  .  .  Couldn't  you  be  giving 
me  that,  when  I've  given  up  all  of  life  for  you?  Surely  I  gave 
up  my  soul  for  you  when  I  did  be  giving  up  my  mother  for  it's 
a  man's  mother  is  the  right  soul  of  him,  oftener  than  not,  I'm 
thinking." 

Throughout  the  play  the  wondrous  old  Irish  speech  is  most 
beautifully  re-created.  It  has  the  singing  quality  of  Gaelic- 
poetry  in  thought  as  well  as  rhythm.  There  is  no  embroidery 
to  this  speech,  no  recipe  for  dialect.  Catherine  and  Colum  and 
Sara  speak  from  minds  saturated  with  fantasy,  and  the  old 
Gaelic  phrases  and  most  curious,  tender  words  are  used  so  nat- 
urally that  the  people  live  before  us,  profoundly  without  self- 
consciousness  in  their  joy  and  sorrow.     You  think  their  thoughts 
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with  them  and  feel   their  miseries  and  sense 
their   unrestrained    loves   and    hates. 

I  remember  that  the  first  story  Amelie 
Rives  ever  wrote,  "A  Brother  to  Dragons," 
had  the  same  convincing  quality  of  reality  of 
speech,  a  quality  that  always  awakened  an 
emotional  response.  Since  "A  Brother  to 
Dragons,"  Amelie  Rives  has  written  many 
books  and  plays.  She  has  roamed  the  world 
over,  leaving  beautiful  memories  in  the  hearts 
of  people  wherever  she  has  lived.  If  you 
know  her,  you  easily  realize  how  the  warm, 
encompassing  beauty  of  the  old  Irish  speech 
seems  so  easy  a  medium  for  her  dramatic  art. 
With  her  keenly  observing  and  analytical 
mind  she  combines  a  heart  that  is  sensitive, 
with  a  spirit  of  romantic  youth.  All  the 
world  invades  her  capac- 
ity for  kindness.  Because  I 
of  this  she  is  shrouded  in 
youthful  loveliness  and  an 
unchanging  beauty  flows 
from  her  spirit. 

It  is  a  very  significant  I 
and  impressive  fact  that 
Richard  Boleslawsky,  who 
has  created  and  is  direc-  • 
tor  of  the  Laboratory 
Theatre,  should  have  se- 
lected the  "Sea-Woman's 
Cloak"  for  the  Premiere 
Performance  of  his  new 
theatre.  Boleslawsky  is  a 
very  practical  man  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
Russian  artist.  Formerly 
he  was  creator  and  direc- 
tor of  the  First  Studio  of 
the  Moscow  Art  Theatre. 
At  present  he  actually  has 
a  school  that  is  a  labora- 
tory in  which  he  works 
as  a  physician  for  the 
drama  and  where  he  tests 
out  all  sorts  of  ability  for 
the  stage,  both  plays  and 
acting.  He  is  so  pro- 
f  o  u  n  d  1  y  interested  in 
dramatic  art  that  his 
whole  life  is  given  up  to 
creating  a  finer  ideal  for 
the  stage — not  for  a  high- 
brow ideal,  or  the  refor- 
mation of  the  stage  or  any 
idea  of  Russianizing  the 
American  stage;  he  is  an 
artist,  he  wishes  to  see 
fine,  strong,  beautiful  hu- 
man comedy  and  tragedy 
written  and  produced.  He 
wishes  to  help  produce  it 
in  a  way  most  sympa- 
thetic to  both  the  drama- 
tist and  the  public.  He 
wishes  to  train  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls  to 
interpret  the  art  of  the 
dramatist,  to  interpret  it  personally  and  hon- 
estly and  vividly.  That  is  why  he  has  started 
a  Laboratory  Theatre  which  could  only  rest 
on  a  laboratory  workshop. 

Boleslawsky  selected  "The  Sea-Woman's 
Cloak"  without  knowing  the  writer,  possibly 
without  knowing  any  of  her  work.  It  was 
brought  to  him  by  one  of  the  young  men  in 
his  organization,  was  read  with  the  greatest 
interest  and  selected  for  production  solely  on 
the^  quality  it  possessed  of  reaching  Boleslaw- 
sky's  critical  judgment  and  his  desire  to  real- 
ize beauty  in  his  theatre.  It  is  a  curious  com- 
bination— a  play  by  an  American  writer,  out 
of  the  heart  of  an  old  Gaelic  legend  and  pro- 
duced by  a  modern  Russian  in  this  ideal  of  a 
theatre. 


I  visited  the  workshop  of  the  Laboratory 
Theatre  recently  and  watched  Boleslawsky 
teaching  a  class  in  dramatic  production.  A 
group  of  quite  young  people  had  dramatized 
for  themselves  "The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth." 
They  had  selected  from  it,  themselves,  what 
they  considered  the  salient  features,  the  parts 
that  would  most  quickly  tell  the  dramatic 
story.  They  had  impressed  into  it  bits  of 
comedy,  a  hint  of  mysterious  tragedy,  some 
exceedingly  well  realized  character  work. 

I  did  not  talk  with  Mr.  Boleslawsky  that 
day,  but  I  understood  from  others  that  the 
presentation  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
group  of  these  young  students.  The  sketchy 
little  play,  for  it  was  a  mere  outline  to  it,  was 
presented  in  a  way  that  would  have  tested  the 


Fanciful  pencil  sketch  by  Andreiez,  ivho  at  one  time  worked 
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stage  presence  of  quite  famous  actors.  In  a 
small  room  with  seven  or  eight  rows  of  chairs, 
in  a  space  in  front  of  the  chairs  about  twelve 
feet  deep  by  fifteen  feet  wide  the  play  was 
enacted  without  stage  setting  or  costume, 
practically  without  make-up.  The  boys  and 
girls  were  all  in  their  working  blouses,  their 
hair  was  a  little  untidy  and  their  faces  flushed 
with  excitement. 

At  one  side  of  the  acting  group  sat  Bole- 
slawsky, crouching  down  on  a  little  campstool 
apparently  regarding  the  room  as  quite  empty 
except  for  his  actors,  and  concentrating  upon 
their  work  with  the  intensity  of  a  great 
surgeon  over  a  serious  operation.  In  turn  he 
watched  each  face,  each  gesture,  made  copious 
notes,  but  he  never  stopped  their  performance, 


he  never   made   any  suggestions   or  criticisms 
while  the  play  was  going  on. 

After  it  was  over,  he  talked  to  each  other 
in  turn,  criticized  freely  and  mercilessly,  { 
praised  rarely  and  finely,  and  with  each 
criticism  he  gave  a  little  dissertation  on  the 
beauty  of  fineness  of  the  art  that  had  been 
misrepresented.  There  was  no  criticism  that 
did  not  rest  on  some  vigorous  philosophy  of 
dramatic  production.  He  never  said,  "I  don't 
like  this,"  or  just  "do  this  differently."  His 
criticism  in  almost  every  instance  was  where 
he  felt  the  young  people  were  "just  acting." 
His  praise  was  almost  invariably  for  a  ges- 
ture born  of  an  emotion.  He  has  no  interest 
in,  no  use  for  the  presenting  or  expressing  of 
anything  that  is  not  the  direct  result  of  the 
actor's  feeling  about  his 
part.  Unless  the  actor 
lives  his  part  Boleslawsky 
does  not  feel  the  work 
worth  doing. 

As  he  told  one  young 
woman,  "you  should  not 
try  to  blunder,"  "you  do 
not  seek  to  be  awkward 
in  this  part,"  "you  are  an 
awkward,  blundering 
maid-servant;  you  act 
like  one  because  you  are 
one,  not  because  you  are 
trying  to  think  how  such 
a  girl  would  act."  I  felt 
in  watching  this  group  of 
young  people  that  they 
were  aflame  with  the  de- 
sire to  accomplish  some- 
thing very  fine.  They 
were  not  afraid  of  mis- 
takes, they  were  not 
afraid  of  criticism.  The 
audience  did  not  exist  for 
them.  They  were  trying 
to  realize  in  their  work 
this  new  dramatic  ideal 
that  has  been  born  in  the 
heart  of  Boleslawsky. 
And  it  seemed  to  me  the 
most  significant  kind  of 
dramatic  instruction  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  In  fact 
the  only  kind  that  would 
produce  in  this  country, 
acting  of  a  splendid  sin- 
cerity as  well  as  real 
beauty  of  production. 

"The  real  theatre,"  he 
says,  "is  the  purest  form 
of  collective  creation.  As 
such  it  must  have  in  all 
its  parts  contributors 
brought  up  according  to 
the  rules  and  to  the  laws 
of  collective  creation. 
This  means  submission  to 
the  single  will  of  the 
regisseur ;  giving  the 
maximum  of  energy  and  talent,  even  for  the 
smallest  detail,  which  will  be  an  item  in  the 
complete  production ;  penetrating  and  uniting 
in  a  fundamental  idea  of  the  performance. 
The  laboratories  must  embrace  in  their  or- 
ganization all  the  workers  who  take  part  in  a 
performance:  playwrights,  directors,  actors, 
designers,  musicians,  sculptors,  architects,  cos- 
tumers,  dancers,  singers,  property  men,  elec- 
tricians, carpenters,  decorators,  tailors,  and 
stagehands. 

"The  creation  of  such  laboratories  of  the 
theatre,"  Mr.  Boleslawsky  continues,  "re- 
quires the  consecration  of  its  members  to  the 
work  of  the  theatre  with  its  disappointments 
and  blunders,  its  truths  and  revelations.  In 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Contemporary  Reminiscences 

Notes  on  Georg  Brandes,  the  Danish  Critic,  and  W.  B.  Yeates,  the  Nobel  Prize  Winner 
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'VAN  OPPFER,  the  caricaturist, 
who  has  been  living  in  Europe 
for  the  past  two  years,  came  in 
to  see  me  the  other  day,  bearing 
with  him  a  great  portfolio  of  his 
impressions  of  famous  Europeans. 
There  were  sketches  of  D'Annunzio,  Musso- 
lini, Clemenceau,  Poincare,  Nansan,  Sven 
Hedin,  Bernard  Shaw,  Maximilian  Harden 
and  a  dozen  others,  but  none  of  them  inter- 
ested me  so  much  as  his  study  of  that  great 
old  warrior  in  the  field  of  letters,  Georg 
Brandes,  the  famous  Danish  critic.  It 
had  been  ten  years  since  I  had  seen  him 
and  much  water  had  flowed  over  the 
mill  meanwhile.  The  outbreak  of  the 
war,  its  duration  and  its  aftermath 
had  been  a  catastrophe  which  had 
broken  the  grand  old  man,  made  him 
crabbed,  querulous,  bitter  and  pessi- 
mistic— he  who  in  his  seventies  had 
been  so  buoyant,  serene  and  vigorous 
of  intellect. 

I  had  just  been  re-reading,  in  a  new 
edition,  Brandes's  six  volume  history 
of  The  Main  Currents  in  Nineteenth 
Century  Literature,  a  work  I  find  un- 
failingly fascinating,  as  surely  the 
work  of  a  great  creative  imagination 
as  Balzac's  Comedie  Humaine,  and  all 
the  more  sure  to  remain  as  permanent 
a  source  of  satisfaction  and  instruction 
as  any  literary  work  of  its  period  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  work  of 
great  critical  and  analytical  scholar- 
ship about  real  instead  of  fictional 
characters — about  the  dominant  liter- 
ary figures  of  the  nineteenth  century 
romantic  reaction  against  the  dry 
classicism  and  philosophic  rationalism 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Oppfer's  caricature  which  was  pub- 
lished in  a  Copenhagen  newspaper  dis- 
pleased Brandes  very  much,  for  he  is 
very  vain,  especially  in  regard  to  his 
personal  appearance.  The  caricature 
shows  a  noble  head,  with  magnificent 
features;  there  is  force  and  a  beauty  in 
that  face,  even  if,  with  senescence,  the 
mouth  has  sunken  in  and  an  assertive 
chin  seems  almost  to  meet  an  equally 
assertive  nose,  and  beneath  those  eyes 
which  have  read  so  many  books,  there 
are  wrinkled  bags  like  the  breasts  on 
Rodin's  "Old  Courtezan."  Oppfer 
had  gone  to  Brandes's  flat  in  Copen- 
hagen and  had  sketched  him  among  the 
critic's  vast  accumulation  of  books 
which  line  the  walls  to  the  ceiling  of 
every  room,  in  single,  double,  and  even  triple 
rows. 

A  world  of  younger  men  in  literature  and 
in  politics  in  Denmark  has  grown  away  from 
the  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century  which  en- 
grossed Brandes  and,  in  consequence,  the 
grand  old  man  is  thrown  in  upon  himself, 
with  only  his  pessimistic  reflections  to  sustain 
his'  amour-propre  in  an  irreverent  world 
which  forgets  the  great  work  of  the  old  man's 
prime  and  ridicules  or  ignores  his  efforts  to 
claim  their  attention.  One  source  of  infinite 
satisfaction  to  him  now  is  the  vast  amount  of 
mail  he  receives  daily  from  admirers  and  col- 
leagues from  all  over  the  world.  He  points 
to  these  with  the  same  sort  of  pride  in  which 
a  younger  man  might  slap  himself  on  the 
chest  in  virile  assertion  of  his  independence. 


By  BURTON  RASCOE 

Oppfer  made  the  mistake  on  the  occasion 
when  his  attention  was  brought  by  Brandes 
to  these  letters  of  saying  something  about  the 
great  number  of  letters  another  eminent  man 
he  had  recently  sketched  was  in  the  habit  of 
receiving.  Brandes  became  immediately 
jealous  and  exclaimed,  "But  he  doesn't  re- 
ceive as  much  mail  as  I !  With  every  post  the 
letters  come  to  me  in  basketfuls.  I  receive 
more  letters  than  any  other  writer,  more  let- 
ters than  a  sovereign,  more  letters  than  a 
philanthropist."       When     the     caricature     by 


A  sketch  of  Georg  Brandes  by  Ivan  Oppfer 

Oppfer  was  published,  Brandes  wrote  to  the 
editor  protesting  that  it  was  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  his  appearance,  and  he  refused  to  per- 
mit Oppfer  to  come  again  to  his  house  to 
make  amends  with  a  more  flattering  likeness. 

I  spent  an  evening  with  Brandes  in  Chicago 
ten  years  ago  which  I  shall  never  forget.  It 
was  during  his  first  and  only  visit  to  America. 
It  was  a  lecture  tour  which  was  not  a  dis- 
appointment financially,  for  everywhere 
crowds  turned  out  to  see  him  and  filled  the 
halls  where  he  spoke;  but  culturally  it  was 
rather  a  disaster. 

Although  Brandes  had  written  one  of  the 
great  books  in  critical  interpretation  of 
Shakespeare  and  had  dealt  with  keen  insight 
and  sympathetic  understanding  concerning 
various   English  writers,   he  had   relied   upon 


his  knowledge  of  written  English  and  six 
months  practice  of  spoken  English  to  suffice 
for  the  purpose  of  lecturing  in  English.  Of 
course,  they  did  not  suffice  and  he  was  almost 
wholly  unintelligible  to  the  Scandinavians 
who  came  expecting  to  hear  him  speak  in 
Dano-Norwegian  and  to  the  others  who  came 
expecting  him  to  speak  in  English.  To  un- 
intelligibility  he  added  inaudibility,  for  his 
voice  did  not  carry  beyond  the  sixth  or  eighth 
rows  of  the  vast  halls  in  which  he  spoke. 
The  patience  and  the  attentive  silence  of  the 
audience  on  the  occasion  when  he  lec- 
tured in  Orchestra  Hall — no  one  pro- 
tested against  his  English  or  his  faulty 
voice — was  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent tributes  I  have  ever  witnessed. 
Understanding  nothing,  but  remem- 
bering that  here  was  before  them  a 
man  who  had  written  one  of  the  great 
records  of  the  human  mind  and  who 
had  been  the  first  to  champion  Ibsen 
and  Nietzsche  and  to  introduce  Ana- 
tole  France  outside  of  France,  they 
waited  until  he  had  concluded  his 
mumblings  and  then  tendered  him  such 
a  demonstration  of  applause  that  one 
might  have  thought  they  had  just  lis- 
tened to  and  comprehended  a  new  set 
of  Tables  from  Sinai.  They  mobbed 
him  and  carried  him  from  the  hall 
with  embraces  of  affection  and  shouts 
of  veneration.  He  was  very  happy, 
but  at  that  moment  he  was  also  very 
hungry,  for  I  was  standing  close  be- 
side him  while  he  kept  exclaiming  to 
the  welcoming  committee  of  Danes 
that  he  was  starving. 

That  evening  C.  Atonson  and  other 
thoughtful     spirits     in     the     Danish- 
American  association  arranged  a  little 
treat     for     the     distinguished     critic. 
There  was  then  in  Chicago  a  famous 
beer-garden  on  the  North  Side,  called, 
until  the  war,  the  Bismarck  Gardens, 
where   food,   wine   and   beer,   all   of  a 
rare  excellence,  was  to  be  had,  and  in 
addition  there  was  a  uniquely  Ameri- 
can cabaret  entertainment,  with  saucy 
chorus  girls  in  colorful,  glittering  but 
extremely   scanty   costumes  who   came 
down  from  the  stage  during  the  refrain 
from    a    song    and    mingled    with    the 
guests     in      playful     and     tantalizing 
intimacy.       Mr.    Atonson     had     been 
good  enough  to  invite  me  to  this  party. 
I  had  remarked,  from  my  first  sight 
of  Brandes,  that  somewhat  to  my  sur- 
prise he  was  not  the  Viking-like  sort 
of  man  I  had  imagined  he  was  from  his  pic- 
tures— it  was  his  massive  head  which  deceived 
me — but    a    stockily    built    little    man,    some 
inches  below  medium  height.     He  had  a  thick 
shock  of  silky  white  hair,  parted  in  the  middle 
and  reached  back  carefully.     He  wore  a  frock 
coat,   grey   striped    trousers,   a   soft   felt   hat, 
highly     polished,     very     small     shoes,     stiff- 
bosomed   shirt    with    a   wing   collar,    a    wide 
black   bow   tie   and    a   gorgeous   waistcoat   of 
blue  and  gold  brocade. 

"The  young  are  always  radical,"  said 
Mr.  Atonson  shortly  after  I  arrived  at  the 
table  and  had  asked  something  about  the 
charge  of  radicalism  which  had  been  laid 
against  the  critic,  "the  young  are  always  radi- 
cal and  Dr.  Brandes  is  73  years  young." 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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King  Alfonso  of  Spain  on  the  Polo  Ground 

From  a  Recent  and  Striking  Painting  by  Edouard  Garcia  Benito 


1,1 


Courtesy  of  Wildenstein  &■  Co 


Edouard  Garcia  Benito  is  a  young  Spanish  painter  who  received  his  training  in  art  largely  in  Paris,  where  he  has  lived  for 
several  years.  He  is  not  only  a  painter  of  portraits,  but  a  designer  of  most  interesting  and  brilliant  interiors;  his  com- 
binations of  gold  and  black  and  green  and  white  are  infinitely  striking  and  delightfully  individual.  One  of  the  most 
interesting,  artistic  apartments  in  New   York  today  is  one  which  Mr.  Benito  has  recently  created  for  his  oivn  home.    It  has 

the  quality  of  an  old  French  cottage 
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New  York  Talk:    Fine  and  Applied 

Art  As  It  Reaches  the  Dinner  Table 
By  RUBY  ROSS  GOODNOW 


NE     of     the     most     interesting 
series  of  exhibitions  of  the  sea- 
son has  been  that  of  the  Whit- 
ney   Studio    Club,    an    associa- 
tion of  young  American  artists 
who     are     proteges     of     Mrs. 
Harry    Payne    Whitney.      This    winter    Mrs. 
Whitney  conceived  the  idea  of  having  a  group 
of   these  artists   plan    a   series   of   exhibitions. 
The  artists  selected  were  W.  E.  Hill,  Henry 
Schnackenberg,    Charles    Sheeler,    Alexander 
Brook,  John  Sloan  and  Yasuo  Kuniyoshi.   She 
gave  them  an  absolutely  free  hand  as  to  what 
should  be  shown,  and  four  of  their  ex- 
hibitions have  been  exposed.     The  first 
was  arranged  by  W.  E.  Hill,  and  was 
made  up  of   a  group   of   paintings   by 
young  American  artists.     The  second, 
arranged     by     Henry     Schnackenberg, 
was    composed    of    a    most    interesting 
exhibition  of  early  American  art.     The 
third,    arranged    by    Charles    Sheeler, 
was  made  up  of  the  works  of  Picasso, 
Marcel    Duchamps,    and    Marius    De 
Zayas.      The    fourth,   which    has   just 
closed,  collected  by  Alexander  Brook, 
was   a   group  of   Mexican   things   and 
the  work  of  Covarrubias  and  Orozco. 
John  Sloan's  show,  fifth,  is  a  group  of 
his  selections   from   the  Annual   Inde- 
pendents Show  at  the  Waldorf.     For 
the  closing  exhibition  Yasuo  Kuniyoshi 
will  show  contemporary  portraits.     He 
is  planning  to  get  eighty  portraits  by 
eighty  different  painters. 

f  The     gradual     expansion     of     Mrs. 

Whitney's  artistic  activities  in  Eighth 
Street  and  Macdougal  Alley  has  been 
very  interesting  to  watch.  First  there 
was  a  sensational  discussion  when  it 
was  known  that  Mrs.  Whitney  had 
taken  one  of  the  "old  stables  in  Mac- 
dougal Alley,  and  was  actually  work- 
ing there.  It  took  several  years  for 
the  public  at  large  to  realize  that  Mrs. 
Whitney  was  a  serious,  an  able,  and 
a  hard-working  sculptor,  and  to  con- 
sider her  work  as  the  work  of  any 
other  good  sculptor  would  be  viewed. 

Then  Mrs.  Whitney  had  the  large 
house  at  8  West  Eighth  Street  remod- 
eled and  connected  with  her  studio  just 
back   of  it  in    Macdougal   Alley.     For   years 
this  charming  pink  building  was  a  gay  spot  in 
the  dingy  street,   and    became   known  as   the 
Whitney    Studio,    where    occasionally    exhibi- 
tions were  held. 

About  a  year  ago  Mrs.  Whitney  acquired 
Xo.  10  also  and  turned  it  over  to  the  Whit- 
ney Studio  Club.  Both  buildings  have  now 
been  whitewashed  and  look  very  fresh  and 
inviting,  with  their  shining  white  walls,  dark- 
green  doors,  and  their  dark-green  trim. 

In  the  WTiitney  Studio,  Mr.  De  Zayas  has 
arranged  a  number  of  interesting  exhibitions 
this  winter,  the  most  notable  being  the 
Rousseau-Malliol  exhibition.  The  Rousseau 
is  best  known  as  Le  Douanier.  Malliol  is  the 
powerful  French  sculptor  of  today.  Another 
extremely  interesting  exhibition  brought  over 
by  Mr.  De  Zayas  from  Paris  was  made  up  of 
French  lithographs  and  etchings,  from  the 
time  of  Ingres  to  our  own  day. 

Mr.  De  Zayas  went  to  Paris  last  year  to 
take  over  a  show  for  Mrs.  Whitney  which 
was  exposed  at  the  Durand-Ruel  Gallery  in 


the  Rue  Lafitte,  an  exhibition  of  American 
art.  This  exhibition  was  made  up  of  the 
paintings  of  Nan  Watson,  Eugene  Speicher, 
Charles  Sheeler,  Walt  Kuhn,  Allan  Tucker, 
Charles  Demuth,  and  Henry  Schnackenberg. 
*  #  #  * 

For  sheer  fun  and  spontaneity  there  has 
been  no  exhibition  in  my  day  to  compare  with 
the  Exhibition  of  Bad  Taste  which  a  lot  of 
us  perpetrated  in  the  spring  of  1914,  but  I 
have  just  heard  the  exciting  news  that  a  group 
of  inspired  artists  is  planning  to  hold  an  ex- 
hibition   of    pictures    typical    of    the    recently 


A    pencil   drawing   of   Ruby   Ross   Goodnow    by 
Paulet  Thevenaz 

departed  American  barroom.  At  the  Inde- 
pendent Show  a  few  weeks  ago,  one  realized 
that  nudes  were  coming  back  in  fashion.  Such 
an  astounding  collection  I  have  never  seen. 
Carl  Van  Vechten  and  Henry  McBride  im- 
mediately conceived  the  idea  of  having  a  spe- 
cial exhibition  composed  entirely  of  amazing 
nudes  selected  from  this  show.  That  impulse, 
alas,  was  momentary,  but  it  is  refreshing  to 
hear  that  next  season  there  will  be  a  collection 
of  old-time  barroom  art,  in  which  nudes  fig- 
ured so  largely. 

Speaking  of  barroom  art,  I  have  been  told 
by  a  man  who  runs  the  most  important  por- 
trait gallery  on  Fifth  Avenue  that  his  best 
clients  are  bootleggers.  They  buy  all  his 
most  expensive  old  masters.  Of  course  one 
reason  for  this  we  can  quite  understand — the 
bootleggers  have  more  money  than  anybody 
else  nowadays ;  but  another  reason  advanced 
was  that  as  most  bootleggers  have  in  the  past 
been  bartenders  they  have  always  had  a  great 
admiration  for  oil  paintings.     The  most  cher- 


ished possessions  of  old-time  saloons  were  these 
handsome  paintings,  heavy  with  gold  frames 
and  sentiments  of  home  and  mother,  or  dar- 
ing with  their  quaint,  prim  nudes.  One  can 
imagine  the  flowering  of  this  charming  taste, 
thanks  to  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 
*  *  *  * 

The  Lenox  Hill  Studio  has  just  completed 

a  very   fine   set  of  six   pairs   of   crewel-work 

curtains    for    the    Vassar    Alumna;    Club    at 

Poughkeepsie,  which  opened  the  last  week  in 

April.     The  clubhouse  was  the  gift  of  Mrs. 

Elon  Huntington  Hooker,  of  New  York,  and 

her    sister,    Mrs.    Avery    Coonley,    of 

Washington,  and  the  furnishings  were 

contributed  by  the  alumna?. 

This  fine  set  of  crewel-work  cur- 
tains, which  hang  in  the  dining-room, 
were  adapted  from  beautiful  old  Jaco- 
bean ones.  The  linen  was  brought 
from  abroad  and  dyed  here.  The  de- 
signs are  historically  correct,  being 
made  up  of  trees,  flowers,  birds,  and 
animals. 

The  Lenox  Hill  Studio  muddled 
through  many  experiments  and  vicissi- 
tudes before  it  fell  into  the  able  hands 
of  its  present  distinguished  committee 
of  women  who  have  given  it  a  reason 
for  being  and  a  workable  plan.  Mrs. 
George  Draper  is  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Field 
is  the  treasurer.  Both  these  women 
have  excellent  taste  and  great  energy, 
and  they  have  accomplished  wonders 
since  they  organized  the  foreign  needle 
women  who  execute  orders  in  all  kinds 
of  needlework,  but  specialize  in  crewel- 
work. 

Women  of  all  nationalities    (except 

the  Chinese)    bring  examples  of  their 

work  to  the  committee,  and  are  given 

work  according  to  their  abilities.  They 

do  the  work  in  their  own  homes,  but  it 

is    begun     under     instruction    at     the 

Studio.      They     are     women     of     all 

nations — Greek  refugees,  and  Czecho- 

Slovakians,   and   Bohemians,   and   even 

a   Japanese.      They   have   all   come   to 

America  with   knowledge  of  exquisite 

handwork,  and  the  Studio  is  trying  to 

save  this  precious  training  and   use   it 

for    its    proper    purposes,     instead    of 

allowing   these   women    to    go    into    laundries 

and  factories.     At  present  the  Studio  is  more 

concerned    in    preserving    and    directing    the 

knowledge   of   these    foreign    women    than    in 

teaching   needlework   to   the  young  people  of 

the  neighborhood,  but  some  day  they  hope  to 

have  classes  for  the  younger  generation. 

The  specialty  of  the  Studio  is  crewel-work, 
but  they  also  do  all  sorts  of  household  linens, 
and  embroideries  in  silk  and  wool  and  linen 
threads.  Mrs.  Marshall  Field  has  loaned  a 
number  of  her  beautiful  possessions  to  be 
copied — bell-pulls,  chair-seats,  etc. — as  have  a 
number  of  other  women  who  are  interested. 
Since  the  war,  New  York  has  been  a  sort 
of  clearing-house  for  the  exposition  of  foreign 
artists.  Most  of  them  visit  us,  show  and  sell 
their  wares,  and  return  whence  they  came. 
Some  of  them  find  it  so  stimulating  that  they 
return  with  each  new  season.  A  few  of  them 
have  come  to  stay. 

Edouard  Garcia  Benito,  a  young  Castilian 
who   has   lived   long   in    Paris,    is   among   the 
(Continued  on  page  6o) 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  Oakland  Country  Club  at  Bayside 

A  Distinguished  Example  of  the  American   Type  of  Country  Club  at  Once  Comfortable  and  Cheerful    C 


Roger  H.   Bullard,  Architect 


The   informal   architectural   technique   with    which   this   club   was  designed  is  interestingly  shown  in  this  detail  of 

the  stairway  from  the  lower  level  to   the  lounge  wing.     As    a    distinctly    American    type,    the    Oakland    Country 

Club,  at  Bayside,  L.   I.,   is   a   distinguished   example.    The    natural   grades    of   the    site   have    been    preserved    and 

skilfully  utilized  by  the  architect  as  the  basis  of  the  design  of  the  club 


The  fireplace  in   the  lounge.    It  will  be  seen  here  that  the  pleasantly  informal  character  of  the  exterior  has  been 

attractively    expressed    in    the    interior    and    in    its   furnishing   as   well.      The   country   club,    at    its    best,    expresses 

much  of  the  feeling  of  the  country  house,   with  a  certain  element  of  sociability  added 
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The  spirit  of   the   American    country   club    as    a   distinctly  national   architectural   type    is    illustrated   by   this   view 

of  the  porch  and  terrace  looking  out  over  the  golf  links.    This  enclosed  porch  and  terrace  run  the  entire  length 

of  the  locker  room  connecting  the  two  extreme  ends  of  the  plan 


The  lobby  and  stair  leading  up  to  the  ladies'  locker  room.     Here    again,    a    distinctly    satisfying    effect    has    been 

achieved    by    avoiding    anything    like    ostentation    in    either  architectural   treatment  or  furnishing.    This   lobby   is 

reached  through   a  hall  from  the   outside   stair   shown   on   the  opposite   page,   and  the   doors   to   the   left   of   the 

fireplace  give  into  the  long  enclosed  porch  overlooking  the  links 
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The  Comic  Mask  on  Broadway 

A    Spicy    Comment    on   the  Successful  Comedies  of  the  Season 
By  BENJAMIN  DE  CASSERES 


:heme   of   Work 


^h^^/  HE    evolution    of    the    Comic 
'     £  Spirit     on     the     New     York 

M       ^^^   stage  has  been  from  slapstick 

|&  U    to  sophistication,   from  broad 

^^^^^^    jest   to  innuendo,   from  smut 
to  satire,  from  the  laugh  that 
distends  the  belly  to  the  smile  that  tickles  the 
brain. 

The  Comic  View  in  our  theatre  moves  up- 
ward and  onward  (like  the  heroes  of  Horatio 
Alger  and  Oliver  Optic). 

Tragedy  breeds  comedy.  Aristophanes  was 
born  of  Aeschylus.  Moliere  was  born  of 
Racine.  Shaw  was  born  of  Ibsen.  "The  Old 
Soak"  was  born  of  "Anna  Christie." 

The  tragedy  of  the  World  War  shook  us 
into  higher  levels  of  the  Comic  View. 
Cynicism  and  sophistication  are  of  the  very 
essence  of  civilization.  They  lift  us  from 
buffoonery  to  wit. 

There  are  only  two  escapes  from  the 
horrors  of  reality — insanity  or  laughter. 
Above  that  old  rumpus  of  the  heart,  the 
nerves  and  the  stomach  stands  the  brain,  that 
smiles  and  smiles  and  is  not  half  a  villain. 

To  see  ten  comedies  (farcical  or  satiric)  in 
ten  consecutive  nights  is  the  greatest  medicine 
I  know  of.  International  debts,  oil,  the  in- 
come tax  and  even  the  gloomy  elevated  struc- 
tures and  the  yawning  horrors  of  the  subway 
fade  away  before  the  Spirit  of  Fun  like  the 
insubstantial  fabric  of  a  gloomy  dream. 

O  Cal.,  could  you  and  I  with  Puck  con- 
spire 

To   smash    this   sorry   s 
entire, 

Shatter    it     and     re- 
mould it  nearer  to 
the  Heart's  desire! 
— which   is  Laughter. 

What  is  comedy?  (this 
is  not  the  first  time  this 
question  has  been  asked, 
mark  you).  Well,  the 
comic  is  a  form  of  dis- 
sonance viewed  from  the 
imperturbable.  It  is  look- 
ing at  the  minor  troubles 
of  the  other  fellow  from 
the  brain.  It  may  be  a 
fencing  bout  between  I 
Will  and  Thou  Shalt 
Not.  It  is  Trouble  out 
for  a  lark. 

Bergson  (or  was  it 
Don  Marquis?)  has  spent 
a  whole  lifetime  wonder- 
ing why  we  laugh  when 
we  see  a  fat  man  slip  up 
on  a  banana  peel.  Simply, 
I  should  say,  because  it  is 
a  tumble — and  a  tumble 
is  the  imminent  reason 
for  mirth.  It  is  the  sudden 
collapse  of  the  serious 
mood  on  the  banana  peel 
of  the  unexpected.  Why, 
my  dear  madam  and 
others  present,  that  is 
why  the  gods  are  fabled 
sitting  on  their  thrones 
laughing  at  Man,  who  is 
forever  slipping  up  on  the 
banana  peel  of  Chance  as 
he  pompously  and  lu- 
gubriously hurries  up  and 
down     the     streets     and 


boulevards  of  space  looking  for  something 
that  always  walks  in  back  of  him — peace  of 
mind. 

If  I  pray  for  one  thing  at  the  beginning  of 
each  New  York  theatrical  season  it  is  for  good 
comedies.  I  always  feel  certain  of  seeing 
some  good  dramas,  tragedies  (even  if  it  is 
necessary  to  trot  out  Shakespeare)  and  musi- 
cal comedies.  And  at  the  end  of  each  season 
I  look  back,  remembering  only  two  or  three 
plays  that  made  me  shout  with  laughter, 
giggle  with  mirth  or  snicker  with  healthy, 
brainless  "inwit"  (for  brainless  laughter  is  a 
great  cleanser  also). 

It  is  because,  I  suppose,  great  comic  writers 
are  rare.  Comedy  turns  life  inside  out.  And 
few  of  us  are  born  with  brains  and  sensibili- 
ties that  see  and  feel  life  continuously  from 
"the  other  side."  That  is  the  reason  so  many 
of  the  comedies  we  see  are  forced.  The 
humor  is  cheap,  the  situations  unnatural 
(artistically)  and  the  dialogue  is  machine- 
made.  Serious  men  write  them.  One  may 
force  the  Tragic  Muse,  but  I  do  not  believe 
the  Comic  Muse  can  be  summoned  at  will. 
You  can  be  sad  by  an  act  of  will,  but  you 
cannot  will  gayety.  It  is  easier  to  say,  "Now 
I'm  going  to  sit  down  and  write  a  three-act 
drama,"  than  it  is  to  say,  "Now,  I'm  going 
to  sit  down  and  write  a  three-act  comedy." 
Easier  to  say  it  because  it  is  easier  to  do  it. 

The  playwright  who  writes  dramas  has 
merely  got  to  think.  He  who  writes  come- 
dies has  got  to  carry  on  a  double  process — he 
has  got  to  keep  thinking  and  keep  laughing  to 


Helen  Freeman  as  Seraphina,  in  "Fashion" 


Helen  Hayes,  who  plays  the  leading  role 
Zangtvill's    play,    "We    Moderns,"    from 
sketch  by  Marcus 


himself  simultaneously.  Perfectly  good 
dramas  are  built  by  men  who  do  not  weep  or 
feel  with  their  characters;  but  no  builder  of 
comedies  can  hope  to  succeed  unless  he  takes 
part  objectively  and  subjectively  in  every  pun, 
comic  situation  and  laughter-evoking  climax 
of  his  creations.  He  has  got  to  be  creator 
and  spectator  simultaneously. 

And  the  builder  of  first-class  comedies  (so 
rare!)  must  be  something 
of  a  cynic  and  a  sceptic. 
We  want  to  be  laughed 
out  of  our  complacency. 
We  go  to  laugh  at  a  good 
comedy  in  the  evening  to 
be  shown  that  we  are 
damn  fools  during  the 
day.  We  want  the  author 
to  say  "blah!"  and  "bah!" 
to  our  daily  lives.  Some- 
body has  got  to  tell  the 
truth  about  something — 
and  it  may  as  well  be  the 
authors  of  our  comedies. 
I  lately  went  on  a 
comedy  souse.  I  saw 
eight  of  the  winter's 
comedies  in  a  week. 
These  are  the  way  they 
tickled  my  mental  palate 
and  the  ribs  of  my  spe- 
cial sensibilite: 

"Fashion,"  put  on  by 
the  Provincetown  Play- 
ers, down  in  Macdougal 
street,  in  the  tiny  play- 
house that  looks  like  an 
old  wine-vault,  is  de- 
licious pre-Mexican  War 
hard  cider  transmuted  by 
the  alchemists  of  Mac- 
dougal street  into  a  de- 
licious post-Volstead  cock- 
tail. 

When  "Fashion"  was 
originally  put  on,  the 
Comic  View  on  the 
American  stage  must  have 
been  in  its  embryonic 
state,  for  the  play  was 
taken   seriously    as   a 
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mirror  of  life  in  New  York  of  the  period. 
Today  it  wouldn't  pass  muster  as  a  lowbrow 
~  "movie."  In  it  is  the  germ  of  the  ten-twenty- 
■thirty  drama.  But  it  is  all  a  glorious  burlesque 
on  as  we  were — from  that  remarkable  drop- 
curtain  and  the  chairs  painted  on  the  scenery 
to  the  characterizations  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tiffany.  Seraphina,  Millinette.  Augustus 
Fogg,  old  Adam  Trueman,  Gertrude  and 
Count  Jolirnaitre.  And  those  old  songs! — 
the  magic  of  them  if  you  are  old  enough  to 
have  remembered  them  in  your  childhood !  It 
is  the  only  real  novelty  in  comedy  I  have  seen 
since  "The  Beggar's  Opera." 

It  is  eighty  years  from  "Fashion"^  to  "The 
Show-Off" — it  is  eighty  years  from  Mr.  Tif- 
fany to  Aubrey  Piper,  but,  in  a  sense,  heredity 
runs  in  the  Tiffany  family,  as  Don  Marquis 
would  say,  and  Aubrey  Piper  is  the  psychical 
grandson  of  Mr,  Tiffany.  He  is  Mr.  Tiffany 
become  a  sophisticated,  carefree,  rollicking, 
sponging,  ballyhooing  show-oft,  or,  as  the 
French  have  it,  a  Have-you-seen-me? 

"The  Show-Off"  handed  me  the  greatest 
125-minute  laugh  I  have  had  in  many  years. 
Louis  Jean  Bartels  as  Aubrey  Piper,  the 
fashionable  $32.50  a  week  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  Philadelphia, 
gives  one  of  the  finest  and  most  side-splitting 
characterizations,  or,  rather,  caricaturations, 
that  has  been  seen  hereabouts  for  many  moons. 
Mr.  Bartels  stepped  from  the  vaudeville  stage 
to  the  comic  Olympus  with  the  Seven-League- 
Boots  of  imaginative  intuition — assisted  no 
doubt  by  the  enormously  clever  George  Kelly, 
the  author. 

Now,  when  I  do  not  like  a  thing  I  run  my 
poignard  through  it;  but  when  a  thing  gives 
me  infinite  pleasure,  I  throw  my  hat  up  in  the 
air,  grin,  shout,  enthuse,  exhibit  my  emotions 
and  am  like  a  boy  at  a  circus.  That's  the  way 
I  feel  about  the  Aubrey  Piper  of  Louis  Jean 
Bartels.      The   last   curtain    had    just    fallen 
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Emily  Stevens  in  "Fata  Morgana,"   a   Theatre 


when  I  had  already 
made  up  my  mind  to 
go  see  "The  Show- 
Off"  again  —  and  I 
have  never  seen  any 
comedy  twice,  Bernard 
Shaw's    excepted. 

I  cannot  agree  with 
George  Jean  Nathan 
(by  the  way,  is  the 
American  Mercury  to 
be  just  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  with  a  con- 
traband Utah  cigarette 
in  its  mouth?)  when 
he  says  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  play.  Mr. 
Kelly  holds  the  mir- 
ror up  to  Philadel- 
phia nature.  Helen 
Lowell's  Mrs.  Fisher 
is  a  gem,  running  a 
close  second  to  Bartels' 
Aubrey.  Cliches  are 
never  cliches  in  her 
mouth.  A  bromide  is 
only  a  bromide  when 
uttered  by  a  bromide. 
Helen  Lowell  gives 
her  bromides  a  satiric 
twist,  which,  I  take  it, 
is  just  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Kelly. 

"The  Show-Off,"  as 
a  play,  gives  us  the  fin- 
est portrait  of  middle- 
class  home  life  that  I 
have  seen  on  our  stage. 
"It  jumps  to  the  eye." 
What  perspicacity  to  lay  it  all  in  Philadel- 
phia! I  know.  I  was  born  there — in  North 
Philadelphia,  too.  But  Mr.  Nathan  was 
born  in  Indiana,  where  the  middle-classes  are 
brought  up  on  Riley, 
Ade,  Lew  Wallace  and 
Tarkington.  But  Phil- 
adelphia is  Saturday 
Evening  Posty.  When 
"The  Show-Off" 
reaches  Philadelphia, 
there'll  be  more  work 
for  General  Butler, 
for  they  are  very 
touchy  over  there. 

Israel  Zangwill  is  a 
terra-cotta  Voltaire,  a 
plaster  paris  Shaw.  It 
is  said  that  Whistler 
used  to  rehearse  his 
epigrams  before  a  mir- 
ror in  the  afternoon 
before  he  appeared  at 
the  dinner-table.  Zang- 
will pulls  the  same 
trick.  There  is  no 
originality  in  the  man 
at  all.  His  "wit"  is 
merely  paraphrase — 
from  the  French  epi- 
grammatists, Heine, 
Shaw,  Wilde,  Punch, 
Judge,  Life  and  old 
Joe  Miller. 

"We  Moderns,"  his 
latest  litter  of  epi- 
grams, is  called  a  com- 
edy. It  is,  indeed, 
comic.  We  have  with 
us  this  evening  senti- 
mental twaddle  about 
the  old  generation,  im- 
possible naughty- 
naughty  phrases  out  of 
Guild  production  the  mouths  of  "charac- 


as  the  Swan  in  Molnars  winter  success 

ters"  (sic)  who  could  not  possibly  have 
uttered  them,  a  bunch  of  wooden  people  who 
used  to  walk  around  the  London  stage  in 
Disraeli's  time,  a  "plot"  (sic)  that  would  have 
ruined  the  reputation  of  Bertha  M.  Clay,  and, 
finally,  the  most  beautiful  old  ten-twenty- 
thirty  ending  that  I  have  seen  since  Steve 
Brodie's  days. 

Mr.  Zangwill  lately  came  to  this  country 
and  panned  us  all  over  the  lot  for  our  well- 
known  shortcomings.  Then  he  left  behind 
him  "We  Moderns,"  the  stupidest,  trashiest, 
most  superficial  piece  of  fake  brilliancy  that 
has  ever  littered  our  stage.  He's  right — we 
are  boobs  and  flunkeys.  His  reception  here 
and  his  play  prove  it.  Helen  Hayes,  how- 
ever, is  worth  seeing  as  Mary  Sundale.  She 
is  far  greater  than  Zangwill's  lines. 

"Spring  Cleaning,"  by  Frederick  Lonsdale, 
reconciled  me  to  "the  smart  set."  Here  is  a 
puritanical  husband  (played  excellently  by 
Arthur  Byron)  who  is  so  incensed  by  the 
high-rolling  crowd  that  his  wife  keeps  inviting 
to  the  house  that  at  a  supper  party  given  by 
his  wife  to  these  interesting  butterflies  he  goes 
out  on  the  street  and  lugs  in  as  a  guest  a 
street-walker  (done  superbly  by  Estelle  Win- 
wood). 

This  is  pretty  rough,  for  I  quite  agree  with 
the  wife  and  the  whole  company  that  there 
are  castes  and  grades  in  vice.  There  is  vul- 
gar vice  and  there  is  cultured  vice.  I  prefer 
the  latter. 

Moralizing  over  the  girl  of  the  street,  as 
Richard  Sones  does,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
"smart  set"  is  old  stuff.  And  in  "Spring 
Cleaning"  Sones  pulls  all  the  old  bromides 
about  the  superiority  of  the  trade  of  the 
street-walker  over  the  mere  rich  pleasure- 
lovers.  This  is  mere  literary  hypocrisy  glozed 
over  with  some  neat  but  lightweight  epigrams. 
The  husband,  in  the  end,  resolves  to  change 
his  brown-striped  tie  for  a  purple  one,  thus 
bringing  some  color  into  the  wife's  life!  She 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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A  Group  of  Distinguished  Rooms 


Doorway  of  old  English  oak  in 
the  living-room  of  the  residence 
of  Robert  Law,  Esq.,  Port- 
chester.  The  ceiling  is  finished 
with  17th  century  oak  beams 
from  England.  In  delightful 
contrast  are  the  rough  plaster 
walls  of  old  amber  color.  Two 
of  the  most  interesting  pieces 
of  furniture  in  this  Tudor 
room  are  a  richly  carved  Eliza- 
bethan chair  at  the  left  of  the 
doorway  and  fine  painted  and 
inlaid  cabinet  of  late  Tudor 
period 


A  rare  Spanish  bed  of  15th  or 
16th  Century  is  the  key  to  a 
very  beautiful  furnished  room 
in  the  apartment  of  Mr.  Alfred 
C.  Bossom,  Architect.  The 
body  color  for  this  ancient  bed 
is  in  sealing  wax  red,  the  head 
is  painted  a  creamy  gray  em- 
bossed in  gold.  The  rich  over- 
spread for  the  bed  is  a  pale- 
green  damask  in  beautiful  con- 
trast to  the  red.  The  walls  of 
this  room  are  delicate  lavender 
in  tone,  finished  to  give  the 
mellow  appearance  of  age  and 
the  ceiling  is  curiously  and 
beautifully  done  in  Antwerp 
blue 


Dwight  James  Baum,  Architect 


Indefinable    charm 

is  combined  with  practi- 
cal utility  in  decoration 
and  furnishing  by  the 
Homer  Studios.  Furni- 
ture distinguished  by 
authenticity  of  design 
and  fine  craftsmanship 
—  draperies  of  distinc- 
tion and  pleasing  origi- 
nality—  lamp  shades  of 
exceptional  beauty — al 
to  meet  your  definite 
requirements. 

The 

Homer  Studios 

FINE    ARTS     BUILDING 

410  So.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  111. 


r  •#*■''* 


Painted  in  the  style 

I    of    the  Venetians, 

!    with    its    hand 

]    wrought  stretcher, 

i    this  coffee  table  will 

add  color  to   that 

I    dark  corner  of  your 

iving  room.  It  has  a 

removable  tray,  thru 

the  glass  bottom  of 

which    the    hand 

painted   decoration 

may  be  seen. 

$125.00 
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Interesting  Decoration  and  Furnishings 


(Continued  from  page  38) 


This  extremely  well  planned 
and  pleasantly  decorated  hall- 
nay  is  the  entrance  to  the 
house  of  Henry  N.  Morse, 
Esq.,  Bronxville.  The  heavy 
ceiling  beams  are  of  Eng- 
lish oak  and  the  half-timber 
of  the.  walls  as  ivell  as  the 
wooden  stairway  are  of  oak. 
The  walls  are  of  rough 
plaster,  India  tint,  and  the 
floor  is  stone,  cut  uneven 
sizes,  in  a  variation  of  color. 
The  one  piece  of  essentially 
important  furniture  to  this 
hallway  is  an  old  Jacobean 
chest  and  back  of  the  chest 
is    a    Medieval    tapestry 


Living-room  in  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Wm.  P.  Langley,  Old 
Westbury.  The  heavy  wal- 
nut beams  of  the  ceiling  are 
an  interesting  contrast  to 
the  cream-colored  plaster 
walls.  The  hospitable  fire- 
place with  its  simple  Gothic 
panels  has  a  chimney  of  red 
brick  and  walnut  wood- 
work. A  variety  of  inter- 
esting printed  linens  is  used 
to  upholster  the  chairs  and 
for  the  side  curtains  at  the 
windows.  The  glass  curtains 
are  sheet  white.  The  gen- 
eral effect  of  this  room  is  a 
trifle   formal   yet   luxurious 


Lewis  Bowman,  Architect 


Photo  by  Gillies 


1'eabody,  Wilson  &  Brown,  Architect 


Photo  by  Drix  Pu 
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A  semi -glazed  chintz_ 
true  to  the  spirit  of  the  English  original 


THE  present-day  interest  in  early  American  in- 
teriors and  the  chintzes  used  in  them  brings 
fresh  pleasure  in  this  fabric. 

It  was  the  great  East  India  Trading  Companies 
that  first  brought  to  European  lands  the  bright 
"painted  clothes"  in  which  chintz  had  its  origin. 
India,  Egypt,  France  and  England  have  all  con- 
tributed to  the  wealth  of  chintz  designs.  And 
among  the  loveliest  of  all  are  those  taken  from 
the  bold  floral  designs  of  the  famous  crewel 
embroideries  of  Jacobean  England. 

The  chintz  shown  here  is  an  American  adapta- 
tion from  an  old  English  chintz  which  is  still  being 
made  from  the  original  blocks.  It  is  very  typical 
of  the  designs  made  in  great  profusion  during  the 


second  quarter  of  the  XIX  century.  English  chintzes 
are  often  glazed.  But  the  old  glaze  made  them 
very  stiff  and  awkward  for  hangings.  The  new 
semi-glaze  gives  the  chintz  a  glazed  finish 
but  retains  the  softness  that  is  so  necessary  for 
successful  draping. 

Your  own  upholsterer  or  decorator  will  arrange 
for  you  to  see  the  many  chintzes  and  other  dec- 
orative Schumacher  fabrics.  He  will  also  be  glad 
to  arrange  the  purchase  for  you.  F.  Schumacher 
&  Co.,  Importers,  Manufacturers,  and  Distributors 
to  the  trade  only,  of  Decorative  Drapery  and 
Upholstery  Fabrics,  60  West  40th  Street,  New 
York.  Offices  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 
F.     SCHUMACHER     &     CO. 


u& 


The  chintzes  that  have  this  new  semi-glaze  finish  retain  all  the  softness  necessary  for  successful  draping 
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Irregular  Planting  of  Rambling  Pathways 

But  There  Must  Be  a  Plan  No  Matter  How  Free  and   Unrestrained  the 
Aspect  of  the  Curving  Pathway 


By  SHEILA  MAYNE 

m   Interview  with   {Catherine  Fr 


^im^^^^  HE   breath  of  flowers  is  far  sweeter  in  the  air 
r      £  than  in  the  hand,  therefore  nothing  is  more  fit 

M       *^^^k  for  that  delight  than  to  know  what  be  the  flow- 
B  W  ers  and  plants  that  best  perfume  the  air,"  said 

^^^^^^r  an  English  poet  long  ago,  commenting  on  his 
garden.  How  easily  one  can  picture  the  tall, 
lank  dreamer  pausing  abstractedly  by  his  rose  bushes,  or  mignon- 
ette beds,  and  gently  philosophizing.  And  quite  as  easily  in 
the  sparkling  chill  of  an  April  early  morn,  one  can  hear  his 
discourse  with  his  gardener,  or  with  himself  for  that  matter — 
so  many  poets  were  their  own  gardeners  for  love  of  the  pastime 
— anent  the  laying  out  of  the  meandering  grass-grown  path 
along  which  at  the  dewy  eve  it  was  his  pleasure  to  saunter. 
"Even  poets" — remarked  Katherine  Freeman,  during  a  chat 
on  the  subject  of  pathway  planting — landscape  gardening  is 
Miss  Freeman's  enthusiasm  as  well  as  her  profession — "frankly 
admit  that  practical  forethought  and  selection  in  planting  is 
the  secret  of  a  garden's  glamor — the  jocund  riot  of  its  spring — 
the  blazing  enchantment  of  its  summer — the  mellow  brilliance 
of  its  autumn.  And  poets  though  they  be,  these  gardeners  are 
as  exacting  about  the  precise  placing  of  their  favorite  plants, 
shrubs,  and  grasses,  as  is  the  exacting  mistress  of  a  brand-new 
villa,  the  garden  of  which  she  has  her  heart  set  on  making  an 
exact  replica  of  her  wealthy  neighbor's." 

A  happy  sense  of  color,  and  a  feeling  for  mass  and  design  is 
essential  in  planning  out  garden  pathways,  also  a  knowledge  of 
the  habits  and  seasons  of  plants,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  their 
growth — their  ability  to  add  grace  to  that  most  informal  and 
spontaneous  of  friezes — the  garden  pathway.  Omit  the  con- 
sideration of  these  details,  and  the  cultured  charm  of  the  wind- 
ing grass-grown  walk  becomes  the  jumbled  fecundity  of  the 
sunlit  glades  beyond  the  garden  gate. 

"Most  decidedly,"  Miss  Freeman  was  very  emphatic  on  the 
point,  "there  is  always  a  plan — no  matter  how  free  and  un- 
restrained the  aspect  of  the  bricked  or  pebbled  stretch.     On  the 


Chas.    W.  Leavitt  &■  Son,  Landscape  Architects 

A   pathway  of  steps  with   interesting  tree,   and 
of  H.  Fletcher  Brown, 


\hrub  planting  on  the  estate 
Esq. 


Olmsted  Brothers,  Landscape  Architects 

A  rambling  pathway  with  varied  planting  in  the  ravine  garden  on  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Hugh  McKay  London,  Indianapolis 


artistry  of  that  plan  depends  the  charm  of  the  vista.  The 
bloom  that  flaunts  itself  against  the  sun-flecked  grey  stone  wall, 
or  the  trailing  Lobelias  and  nasturtiums  in  the  white  stone  pots 
atop  it,  is  merely  Nature  painting  in  a  well-drawn  picture. 
Nature,  to  be  brutal,  is  not  particularly  concerned  about  the 
subtle  values  of  the  quivering  foliage  of  the  poplars  that  wave 
their  plume-like  heads  over  the  wall,  nor  the  silken  silver-and- 
mauve  of  the  thistle  puffs,  nor  the  feathery  lace  of  the  Astilbe 
blossoms.  Still,  there  is  no  stint  of  luxuriance  in  her  response. 
The  trailing  woodbine  that  clambers  freely  up  the  buttresses  of 
the  brick  wall,  mantling  it  with  flecks  of  lovely  green,  wreath- 
ing the  stone  vases  with  graceful  fronds,  could  hardly  be  more 
beautiful  did  it  spring  freely  from  the  fruitful  earth  in  some 
sequestered  dell. 

"In  scheming  out  the  planting  of  pathways,  thought  should 
be  given  to  the  lines  of  their  meandering.  Straight  ways  that 
are  parallel  with  clipped  hedges  or  hoary  lived  walls,  or  ways 
that  wind  in  and  out  and  away,  seem  to  me  to  require  the 
same  thoughtful  treatment  that  an  artist  gives  to  a  large  canvas. 
The  panorama  of  the  vista — the  incidents  of  the  form  and 
sprightly  color  of  the  hollyhocks — the  clump  of  white  phlox 
nearby — the  Delphinums  with  their  graceful,  swaying  stems 
and  spikes  of  sky-blue  flowers — the  fragrant  patch  of  Dianthus 
— should  impress  with  a  harmonious  reticence — that  is,  they 
should  build  up  to  some  brilliant  blaze  of  color,  without  being 
overshadowed.  They  may  be  the  gentler  climaxes  upon  which 
the  eye  lingers  in  esthetic  satisfaction,  with  the  sense  of  its  all 
being  one  lovely  maze  of  color  and  life  and  motion. 

"Flatness  in  the  ensemble — monotony  of  line  or  foliage-form 
— should  be  as  religiously  avoided  as  jangling  brilliance  of 
color.  The  use  of  dot  plants  for  the  edges,  such  as  standard 
Fuchsias,  Heliotrope,  trained  Plumbago,  in  conjunction  with 
foliage  plants,  is  to  be  commended,  but  it  must  be  done  thought- 
fully, with  an  awareness  of  values,  or  the  bright  ground  colors 
will  be  overbalanced,  shadowed  out  completely.  In  all  seasons 
a  grouping  of  annuals  interesting  for  foliage  should  be  included 
in  the  plan,  as  sometimes  seasons  prove  unkind  to  the  more 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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I  mOOD  FURNITURE  re-makes  a  room — it  re-decorates,  at 
J/  moderate  cost.  A  few  carefully  selected  pieces  freshen  things 
up — a  new  room. 

Simonds  period  reproductions  and  modern  patterns  are  found 
where  the  utmost  care  is  used  to  carry  out  design  faithfully.  Also 
in  the  smaller  home,  where  just  a  few  good  pieces  are  wanted  to 
obtain  a  nicer  effect. 

Simonds  furniture  is  making  more  beautiful  interiors. 

At  all  good  dealers — genuine  values. 

Simonds 

Individualism  in  Good  Furniture 

ELGIN  A.  SIMONDS  COMPANY 
SYRACUSE 
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such  utter  disregard  for  the  hard 
grey  chill  of  the  steps  it  embosses 
with  crisp,  vivid  green;  Vinca  Minor, 
called  variously  Myrtle  and  Peri-, 
winkle,  has  a  similar  temperament. 
It  loves  cold,  unresponsive  stone,  for 
love  of  which  it  decks  itself  with 
pretty  blue  flowers  and  remains  for- 
ever green. 

"Shrubberies  are  far  too  often  used 
to  merely  fill  up  odd  corners.  Rho- 
dodendrons and  Azaleas  are  two  ex- 
ceptions that  receive  more  thought- 
ful attention.  Bold  groups  of  shrubs 
can  be  very  effectively  used  where 
the  pathway  begins  to  lead  away 
from  its  colorful  bloom  character  and 
proximity  to  the  house,  to  the  more 
remote  and  secluded  parts  of  the  gar- 
den. Groups  should  be  restricted  in 
variety.  The  finest  effects  can  be 
had  by  putting  two  of  the  same 
species  together,  or  two  different 
kinds,  one  for  an  early  bloom,  one 
for  late,  as  Kerria  Japonica,  or  Rhus 
Cotinus.  In  mixed  shrubbery,  mud- 
dling is  to  be  avoided.  A  chance 
Rhododendron,  or  a  haphazard  Aza- 
lea, will  take  dignity  and  character 
from  even  the  most  carefully  planned 
vista. 

"Where  windbreaks  are  required 
for  shelter,  evergreens  are  without 
peer,  both  for  color  and  form.  The  blue  spruce  makes  a  lovely  inci- 
dent in  any  pathway.  The  color  of  trees  is  very  variable.  Pines 
strike  the  deepest  note  of  rich  blue  green ;  between  them  and  the  silver 
grey  of  willows  a  vast  range  of  colors  are  included  in  the  term  'green.' 
Light  green,  like  the  birch,  is  cheerful  and  seems  to  spring  from  sun- 


Marian   C.    Coffin,  Landscape  Architect  Alfred  C.  Bossom,  Arch 

Old-fashioned  planting  in  The  King's  Garden  on  the  estate  of  S.  H.  P.  Pell,  Esq. 

tender  blooms.  Moreover,  the  rich  brown  reds  of  the  Coleus,  which 
as  a  background  for  beds  of  flowering  plants  stands  unrivalled,  and  the 
cool  greys  of  Dusty  Miller  are  excellent  foils  for  the  flower  colors. 

"The  tallest  plants  are  usually  placed  in  the  background  against  walls 
or  clipped  hedges.     However,  monotonous  adherence  to  fixed  heights 

and  grading  spoils  the  arrangement  by  giving  a  clipped  sameness  to  shine.  Grey  greens  are  peaceful,  and  trees  of  this  temperament  should 
the  effect.  To  offset  this  possibility,  plants  should  be  brought  forward  be  planted  where  the  surroundings  are  congenial.  Bluish  foliage 
in  some  places,  and  recessed  in  others,  insuring  a  pleasing  sequence  in  suggests  distance;  if  placed  knowingly  where  pathways  bend  and 
the  design.  Then,  too,  they  must  be  close  enough  to  interlace  in  veer,  it  gives  an  illusion  of  an  endless  stretch  which  is  most 
genial  luxuriance.  gratifying."     Illustrations  for  this  article  show  some  fine  planting  of 

"Our  pathways,  with  the  rest  of  the  garden,  change  their  gala  attire  irregular  pathways, 
with  the  months,  and  for  this  reason  the  planting  of  some  hardy 
annuals  will  obviate  the  shabby,  wilted  appearance  that  follows 
the  dying  out  of  the  Daffodils — yellow  Alyssum — Bellis  peren- 
nis.  A  sprightly  spring  effect  can  be  obtained  by  a  sprinkling 
of  purple  Crocuses,  with  a  grey  background  of  tapering  Iris 
leaves.  A  patch  of  Hepaticas  will  be  gay  rivals  for  the  crimson 
and  gold  of  the  Parrot  Tulips,  for  whose  scanty  formal  leafage 
the  delicate  spurred  Columbine  provides  ample  foliage. 

"As  April  weeps  itself  into  May,  and  May  blooms  toward 
June,  and  the  trees  grow  heavy  and  murmurous  with  leafage, 
the  winding  pathway  which  now  seems  to  lose  itself  completely 
behind  trees  and  shrubs — winding  paths  just  lurk  with  illu- 
sions— reveals  new  glories  from  day  to  day.  The  gorgeous  beds 
of  German  Iris  will  have  wilted  quite  away  before  July  first. 
They  will  be  missed  in  the  scheme,  but  not  mourned  long.  A 
few  attractive  shrubs  will  charm  the  eye  in  their  place,  the  deli- 
cate Viburnum  Opulus,  and  a  sprinkling  of  honeysuckles  which 
will  later  produce  ornamental  berries.  In  a  sunny  spot  where  a 
break  in  the  light-leafed  locust  and  poplar  trees  beyond  the 
wall  allow  a  golden  haze  to  dream  with  changing  slant  on  the 
sundial,  the  Delphiniums,  Larkspurs,  will  delight  the  eye  with 
blues  as  variant  as  the  hues  of  the  slumberous  skies. 

"Probably  no  flower  of  autumn  is  so  graceful  and  welcome 
as  the  lovely  Japanese  Anemone.  In  its  startling  white  and 
delicate  pinks,  it  offsets  the  wistful,  nipped  aspect  of  the  mid- 
September  garden.  With  a  background  of  tall  ornamental 
grass,  whose  curved  spears  wave  so  buoyantly,  or,  combined  with 
the  striped  Phalaris  Arundinacea,  which  the  chill  of  brisk  fall 
mornings  and  evenings  seems  to  enhance,  it  makes  us  forget  for 
the  time  being  that  summer  is  slowly  ebbing  away. 

"The  charm  of  the  late  fall  aspects  of  our  pathways  are  the 

perennial  Asters,  or  Michaelmas  Daisies.     Planted  at  the  rear  of 

borders  near  a  wall  on  which  Bittersweet  is  beginning  to  show 

its  brilliant  orange  berries,  or  near  the  gate  with  its  crimson 

drift  of  dead  leaves  blown  against  it  from  the  tree-lined  avenue 

beyond,   these   charming  blooms   supply   a   crisp,    fresh    foliage 

note,  and  dazzling  splotches  of  color. 

"Nothing  is  more  delightful,   to   my  mind,   than   the  grass 

,  ,  .  fi_t_-i  a  j  11  Ihe  end  of  a  pathway  in   an  old-fashioned  garden   ivith   herbs   and  grass, 

growing  between  the  crevices  of  the  brick  or  flagged  walk  coming  up  between  the  worn  bricks  and  the  flowers  from  the  border 

Creeping  Charley  that  clambers  up  and  down  and  over  with  drooping  over  the  walk 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  Truth  About  American  Furniture 


Its  Continued  Progress  in  Style  and  Craftsmanship 
By  MATLACK  PRICE 


Charles  II  high-back 
hall  chair,  made  by- 
Elgin  A.  Simonds  Co. 


THE  most  conspicuous 
nuisance  among  critics  of 
any  and  all  arts  is  the 
one  who  dismisses  h  i  s 
subject  with  easy 
generalities,  unsup- 
ported by  evidence. 
A  sweeping,  inclu- 
sive condemnation 
sounds  authorita- 
tive, but  it  is  almost 
certain  to  be  untrue, 
and  absolutely  cer- 
tain to  be  unintelli- 
gent. Thus  the  as- 
sumption of  a  su- 
perior personal  taste 
in  the  assertion  that 
"no  good  furniture  is  made  in  America." 
Nothing  could  be  a  more  palpable  pose, 
nothing  could  be  more  obviously  untrue — 
yet  the  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  great 
many  people  believe  this  kind  of  thing.  I 
think  they  experience  something  like  a 
vicarious  connoisseurship  when  they  accept 
such  statements  and  pass  them  on  to  the 
first  person  they  wish  to  impress.  If  they 
repeat  it  sufficiently  often,  they  may  even 
come  to  believe  it. 

The  fundamental  fallacy  of  all  generalities, 
whether  they  are  eulogistic  or  defamatory,  is 
that  things  cannot  be  so  inclusively  grouped 
together  as  the  generality  implies.  Things 
differ  both  in  kind  and  degree,  even  within  a 
special  classification.  All  furniture  is  not 
alike,  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  characterize 
all  furniture  as  either  good  or  bad.  It  is  not 
even  all  good  or  all  bad  within  its  several 
classifications,  because  the  standard  differs 
with  the  class,  or  with  what  is  called  the  grade. 


It  is  true  that  a  great  deal  of  thoroughly 
bad  furniture  is  made  in  America,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  a  great  deal  of  thoroughly 
good  furniture  is  made  in  America.  And  be- 
tween these  definite  extremes  there  is  much 
furniture  that  is  amazingly  good,  for  its 
price,  and  much  that  should  be  better  than 
it  is,  for  its  price. 

Already  we  are  on  the  footpath  that  should 
lead  to  the  truth  about  American  furniture. 
We  see  that  the  only  method  of  evaluating  it 
is  to  grade  it,  and  to  consider  what  we  ought 
to  expect  and  what  we  are  offered  in  the 
several  grades.  Commercially,  there  are 
three,  with  a  fourth,  non-commercial  type. 

There  is,  first,  the  cheap,  nationally  dis- 
tributed kind,  made,  bought  and  sold  in  car- 
load lots,  for  national  distribution.  Second, 
there  is  a  medium  and  good  grade,  also  na- 
tionally distributed,  but  not  so  cheap  and  not 
made  in  too  great  quantity.  Third,  there  is 
a  very  good  type,  rather  specially  distributed 
through  decorators  and  architects  and  ultra- 
exclusive  retailers.  The  fourth,  or  non-com- 
mercial kind,  is,  as  finely  made  as  furniture 
has  ever  been  made  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

To  measure  the  extent  to  which  these  sev- 
eral grades  of  furniture  measure  up  to  what 
should  properly  be  expected  of  them,  some 
criterion  needs  to  be  established.  What  is 
good  furniture? 

There  are,  essentially,  two  things  we 
should  demand  of  furniture — design  and 
workmanship. 

By  design  should  be  understood  faithful- 
ness to  the  spirit  of  the  old  styles  on  which 
it  is  based,  intrinsic  beauty  of  line,  proportion 
and  detail  in  the  piece  in  question,  and  entire 
absence  of  insincerity   or   attempt  at  ostenta- 


William  and  Mary  wal- 
nut side  chair,  made  by 
the  Tiffany  Studios 


tion,  or  at  the  simulating 
of  any  stylistic  or  other 
effects  by  counterfeit 
means.  This  last  point, 
too,  bears  direct- 
ly upon  work- 
manship, which 
should  be  no  less 
sincere  than  de- 
sign. In  its  ele- 
ments, workman- 
ship consists  of 
construction  and 
finish,  and  in- 
volves, as  well, 
all  manner  of 
niceties  of  de- 
tail. Construc- 
tion, obviously,  should  be  sound,  and  in 
accordance  with  all  the  best  practices  of 
cabinet-making,  and  finish,  if  it  is  to  possess 
true  quality,  inevitably  means  a  great  deal  of 
time-taking  and   labor-taking  hand  work. 

Pursuing  our  subject  along  the  outline  as 
it  has  thus  far  been  sketched,  let  me  now 
start  at  the  top  and  proceed  down  to  the  first 
grade  of  furniture,  and  compare  what  we  find 
offered,  and  what  we  should  reasonably  expect 
to  find  in  each  grade,  or  group.  The  sum 
total  of  our  findings  should  represent  the 
truth  about  American  furniture. 

In  custom-made  furniture,  where  cost  is 
virtually  no  object,  it  is  obviously  possible  for 
a  cabinet-maker  to  produce  the  finest  furni- 
ture that  can  be  made.  He  can  buy  the  best 
woods,  he  can  employ  the  most  expensive 
artist-artisans  and  can  spend  as  much  time  on 
a  single  piece  as  that  piece  requires  for  its 
perfection.  The  finest  lacquered  and  carved 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


Oak    paneled    dining-room 


ith    reproductions    of    early    English   oak   furniture   made    by   the   Kensington    Manufacturing    Com- 
pany, the  dates  of  pieces  ranging  from  about  i5.?5  to  1675 


MAY,  1924 
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A  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  PORCELAIN 

By  WM.  BURTON,  M.A.,  F.C.S. 

It  is  a  work  of  exceptional  magnificence.  It  embraces  a  complete 
and  interesting  survey  of  the  development  of  porcelain  making 
and  decorating  from  the  earliest  Chinese  productions,  200  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  down  to  the  present  day.  The  work  is 
in  two  sumptuous  volumes,  illumined  with  32  exquisitely  colored 
illustrations  and  80  fine  photographic  reproductions  of  the  most 
famous  porcelain  art  specimens  in  the  museum  collections  of 
China,  Korea,  Japan,  Persia,  and  the  countries  of  Europe. 

The  Most  Beautiful,  Authoritative,  and  Instructive  Work  of  Its 
Class  Ever  Published  for  the  Student  and  Collector  of  Porcelain 


Mr.  Burton,  author  of  this  standard  work,  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  living  authority  on  porce- 
lain, and  he  possesses,  it  would  seem,  an  almost 
limitless  wealth  of  interesting  detail  concerning 
the  growth  of  the  industry,  extending  back  to 
even  the  first  known  experiments,  crude  but  in- 
genious, that  led  to  the  beginning  of  porcelain 
making.  From  these  efforts  he  carries  the  reader 


along  in  true  narrative  style  through  the  grad- 
ually improving  processes  of  production  as 
practised  by  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Europe 
during  the  march  of  the  centuries. 

This  book  will  be  a  valuable  and  artistic  addi- 
tion to  the  library  of  every  porcelain  connoisseur, 
and  will  prove  a  standard  work  of  reference, 
with  its  illustrations  of  the  world's  choicest 
collections. 


A  Few  of  the  Superb  Photographic  Illustrations 
—32   in   Color   and   80   in    Black   and   White 


Covered    Box    In    turquoise    ai 

underglaze   blue — Ming 
Blue  and  White  Jar— Wan-Ll 
Table     Screen     in     carved     wo 
stand — Ch'ien-Lung 
JAPANESE 
Dish— Nabeshlma 
Incense    Burner— Sanda 
Square    Bottle— Imari 


Cup    and   Cover — Capo   dl   Monte 
Medicean    Flask    with    two    necks 
Two-handled   Cup   with   Saucer— 
Vinovo 

SPANISH 

Milk-Jug— Buen    Retiro 

FRENCH 

Blue     and     White     Tea-pot — 6t. 

Cloud 
V  ase — Tourn  ay 
Dish— Boissette 


Tea    Service 
Ecuelle    and    Stand 
••Jewelled"     Ewer     and 

BON 
Pot-pourri    Vase 
Figure    of    a    Pope 

CHELSEA 
Vase,    "Apollo    and    Ma 

DERBY 


ROCKINGHAM 

Bottle    and    Stopper 
MEISSEN 

Bowls    and    Stand    Tray 
GROSSBREITENBACH 

Milk-jug 


LIMBACH 

Jug    and    cover 
VIENNA 


COPENHAGEN 


TOURNAI 
Plate 

Sugar-basin 

OUDE-LOOSORECHT 

Jug 
THE    HAGUE 

Tea-pot 
White    Jug 

NYON 

Covered     Cup    and    Saucer 
MOSCOW 
Cossack  Woman 


Cup    and    saucer  Boucha 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or 
Money  Refunded 

Two  royal  8vo  volumes;  459  pages;  splendidly  bound  in 
light  blue  cloth  with   gilt  lettering  and   decorations. 

Price  for  the  tivo  volumes  $30,  net. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Publishers 
354-360  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Funk  &   Wagnalls   Company 
354-360    Fourth   Ave.,   New   York 

I  enclose  $30.00,  for  which  you  are  to  send  me,  carriage 
paid,  the  two-volume  set,  "A  General  History  of  Porcelain." 
If  not  satisfactory,  I  will  return  the  books  within  10  days 
and  you  will  refund  my  money  in  full.  A  &  D  5-24 


NANTGARW 
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furniture  is  produced  under  such  condi 
tions,  beautiful,  lustrous  finishes,  with  all 
the  mellow  richness  of  antiquity,  are  pos- 
sible. Painted  decorations  can  be  done  by 
real  artists,  hardware  can  be  carefully  se- 
lected and  perfectly  fitted.  No  detail  of 
material,  design,  construction,  finish  or  em- 
bellishment needs  to  be  slighted,  and  the 
purchaser  of  this  type  of  furniture  can  ex- 
pect to  get  exactly  what  he  is  willing  to  pay 
for,  involving,  very  often,  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  a  single  piece. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  third 
group  of  furniture  is  made  fairly  closely 
approximate  custom  work,  with  slight  dif- 
ferences. Although  it  is  high,  there  is  a 
cost  limit  beyond  which  the  maker  cannot 
safely  proceed ;  but  he  has  at  least  given  him- 
self the  advantage  of  not  making  his  furni- 
ture on  a  competitive  basis.  He  makes  a 
table,  for  instance,  that  costs  a  certain 
amount  to  make  as  he  believes  it  should  be 
made,  and  he  bases  its  price  on  its  cost.  He 
does  not  care  in  the  least  if  someone  comes 
to  him  "shopping"  for  this  kind  of  a  table 
and  tells  him  that  one  "just  like  it"  can  be 
had  elsewhere  for  a  third  of  the  price.  The 
maker  knows  that  this  other  table  cannot  be 
"just  like"  the  one  he  makes,  because  it 
couldn't  be  done.  The  values  in  the  highest 
grade  of  ready-made  furniture  are  absolute; 
they  are  based  on  fundamentals. 

As  soon  as  a  maker  enters  the  competitive 
field  other  factors  begin  to  appear.  When 
he  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  making 
a  certain  table,  for  instance,  to  sell  at  a  cer- 
tain price  to  meet  competition,  he  must  base 
his  costs  on  that  price,  instead  of  vice  versa. 

But  to  return  a  moment  to  the  highest 
grade  of  commercial  furniture:  it  can  be 
truthfully  said  that  virtually  all  of  it  is  emi- 
nently fine  and  can  be  placed  with  pride  be- 
tide the  finest  modern  furniture  of  any  coun- 
try in  the  world.  For  the  most  part  it  is  better 
furniture  than  the  furniture  of  any  period  of 
cabinet-making.  I  am  thinking,  specifically, 
of  such  furniture  as  was  shown  at  the  recent 
Architectural  League  exhibition.  The  pur- 
chaser of  this  type  of  furniture  is  paying  for 
it,  and  has  every  right  to  expect,  for  the  price 


An  Italian  cabinet,  from  an  original  in  the  Museo 
Civico  in  Milan.  The  decorations  in  colors  follow 
historical  models.   Made  by  Elgin  A.  Simonds  Co. 

he  is  paying,  thoroughly  fine  furniture,  of  perma- 
nent beauty  and  work.  And,  be  it  said  to  the  credit 
of  those  of  our  cabinet-makers  who  specialize  in 
fine  furniture  on  a  non-competitive  basis,  the 
purchaser  gets  what  he  pays  for.  Already  our 
generalizer  about  the  worthlessness  of  all  Ameri- 
can furniture   is  confounded. 


In  the  second  group  there  is  a  consid- 
erable range  in  quality  and  value.  In  qual- 
ity, the  best  of  this  furniture  is  of  excellent 
merit,  and  the  efforts  of  its  manufacturers 
to  provide  the  American  nation  with  good 
furniture  at  reasonable,  and  even  at 
"popular,"  prices  have  never  been  properly 
appreciated.  Too  many  cognoscenti  have 
made  unfair  and  unintelligent  comparisons 
with  furniture  that  is  made  under  no  cost 
limitation.  A  furniture  Einstein,  demon- 
strating relativity,  is  needed.  Furniture 
should  be  good  according  to  what  you  pay 
for  it,  and  no  one  should  expect  it  to  be  all 
of  custom  quality  at  a  nationally  popular,  or 
commercially  possible,  price. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  second  group  of 
furniture,  then,  is  to  be  found  a  high  degree 
of  merit  and  of  honest  value.  Production 
facilities,  expert  buying,  good  factory  man- 
agement, economies  in  cutting,  good  sales- 
manship, profitable  distribution — all  these 
things  can  result  in  remarkably  good  fur- 
niture at  a  remarkably  reasonable  retail 
price. 

...  People  who  buy  furniture  should  remem- 
ber, moreover,  that  quite  apart  from  its  pro- 
duction cost,  it  is  expensive  and  chancy  stuff 
to  handle.  It  is  susceptible  to  damage  and 
delays  in  shipping,  it  takes  up  a  great  deal  of 
space,  and  it  does  not  represent,  on  the  in- 
vestment it  involves,  the  "quick  turnover" 
which  is  so  important,  and  often  so  necessary, 
to  the  retail  merchant.  Hence  the  frequent 
sales,  which  really  offer  actual  savings  to  the 
consumer.  They  do  not  mean  that  the  re- 
tailer is  trying  to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  out-of- 
date  furniture ;  he  is  simply  offering  a  stimu- 
lus to  the  people  who  have  been  meaning  to 
buy  some  furniture,  but  have  been  putting 
it  off. 

But  we  were  discussing  the  second  group 
of  furniture.  At  its  lower  end  there  is  a 
real  necessity  for  buying  carefully.  Here 
are  to  be  found  many  inferior  imitations, 
often  overpriced,  or  priced  as  high  as  the 
better  pieces  they  so  plainly  imitate.  They 
represent  an  effort  to  make  too  great  a  profit. 
The    designs    are    copies,    the    construction 


Reproduction  of  a  Jacobean  cabinet  or  court  cupboard  of  fine  old  English  oak  with  inlays  of  holly  and  fruit  woods. 
Chairs  are  reproductions  of  old  Charles  II  pieces  of  old  English  oak  with  wide-meshed  cane  in  seat  and  back  panels. 

Made  by  the  Hampton  Shops 
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OPEN   FOR    INSPECTION 

This  Apartment  Hotel  wliicli  opens 
In  September  will  provide  a  new 
standard  ol  luxury  in  living.  Ihe 
cost  ol  its  unusual  accommodations 
and  services  will  be  no  greater  than 
mat  ol  ordinary  conditions.  The 
apartments  vary  in  size  Irom  two  to 
six  rooms  and  in  rental  Irom  «p2,t)4° 
to  $1  3, 080  a  year.  Each  apartment 
lias  its  own  loyer  and  serving  pantry. 
The  rooms,  which  are  all  outside 
rooms,  are  unusually  large  and  are 
built  around  generous  closets.  A  book 
describing  Park  Lane  upon  request. 
An  earlier  decision  insures  a  wider 
range  in  selection,  diarleslv.  Wilson, 
.Managing   Director. 

Douglas  L.  EJliman  &  Co.,  Agents  on  Prcmt.te.i- 

Park  Avenue,  48th  to  49th  Streets,  New  York 


The  beautiful  Louis  XVI  Ball 
Jxoom  and  X  oyer,  with  its  Private 
Entrance  on  48th  Street,  is  available 
lor  weddings,  receptions,  debutante 
parties  and  other  important  social 
functions.  It  is  just  an  intimate  and 
strictly  exclusive  suite  as  New  York 
Society  has  been  seeking  for  some 
time.  Ideally  suited  for  the  enter- 
tainment ol  Irom  two  to  tbree  hundred 
people.  Reservations  are  now  being 
made   lor   the    coming   season. 
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SIR  ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK 

Antwerp  1599—1641  London. 

Portrait  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  first  Duke  of  Norfolk,  1586-1646. 

Grand  Marshal  of  England  and  celebrated  art-lover. 

Canvas  4454"x3l54" 


Collection  Due  d'Orleans,  Paris, 

Duke  of  Southerland,  Stafford  Hou 
F.  v.  Gans,  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
K.  W.  Bachstitz. 


Exhibited  British  Institution  1820. 

Royal   Academy   of  Arts,    1876, 
No.  262,  1890  No.  150,  1900  No.  2. 


NOW  OWNED  BY  A   PROMINENT  COLLECTOR 

John  Smith,  A  Catalogue  Raisonne  III,  p.  93,  No.  322. 
L.  Cust,  A.  Van  Dyck.  1900,  p.  268. 
Engraved  by  Tardieu.  Tomkins,  Shape. 


P.JACKSON  HIGGS 

ELEVEN   EAST   FIFTY-FOURTH  STREET,  NEWYORK 


THE  B^VCHSTITZ  GALLERY 


RARE  MASTERWORKS  BY  VAN  DYCK,  TITIAN,  TINTORETTO,  VERONESE,  CARPACCIO,  GHIRLANDAJO,  RAPHAEL,  FILIPPINO  LIPPI, 
RVYSDAEL,    MORO,    GOYA,    RAEBURN,   LAWRENCE;    ALSO    BRONZES    AND    OTHER    WORKS   OF  ART.         NOW    ON    EXHIBITION. 
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New  York  Galleries,  Inc.,  Decorators 
T^/j  inviting  room  illustrates  how  admirably  an  interior  of  architectural  distinction  may  be  enhanced  by  well-chosen  appointments 
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THE  re-awakening  of  the  artistic 
spirit  during  the  last  two  decades 
has  developed  a  notable  improve- 
ment in  the  architecture  of  American 
country  houses  and  a  growing 
demand  for  its  complement — better 
furniture. 

(]J  Like  architecture,  the  art  of 
^  cabinetmaking  finds  its  best 
expression  today  in  the  faithful 
reproduction  or  sincere  adaptation 
of  those  masterly  works  which  have 
survived  the  centuries  because  their 
design  embodied  the  principles  of 
true  art. 

(][  To  perpetuate  these  traditions, 
^  this  establishment  maintains  at 
historic  Fort  Lee,  atop  the  Palisades, 


a  community  of  skilled  cabinet- 
makers. These  artisans,  imbued  with 
the  same  ambition  that  inspired  the 
craftsmen  of  yore  to  strive  for 
perfection  rather  than  "production", 
have  succeeded  in  restoring  to 
cabinetmaking  its  former  glory  as 
one  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

(J  Their  beautifully  wrought 
^  furniture,  ranging  from  pieces  of 
engaging  simplicity  and  moderate 
cost  to  objects  of  elaborate  character, 
is  on  view  at  these  Galleries,  where 
you  are  welcome  to  stroll  about  at 
your  leisure.  In  planning  the 
furnishment  of  either  a  single  room 
or  an  entire  house,  the  aid  of 
experienced  decorators  is  always  at 
your  command. 


JfaulJorit  ©aliens 


INCORPORATED 


417-421  MADISON  AVENUE 

Forty- eighth  and  Forty- ninth  Streets 
Jtanitur*      :    :       Sqwobuctions      :    :      jPctowtton 
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ANTIQUE    SILVER    TEA     SERVICE 

BY   A    &  G.  BURROUGHS 

(GEO    III) 


SET   OF   THREE    ANTIQUE    SILVfcR    CASTORS 

BY    SAMUEL   WOOD   LONDON    1751 

(GEO     II) 


WEDDING    GIFTS 

of 

DISTINCTION 


A  PRESENT  OF 
AN  ANTIQUE 
IS  RARELY 
DUPLICATED 


•     < 


SET   OF   THREE    ANTIQUE    SILVER     CASTORS 
LONDON    1703 
(QUEEN    ANNE) 


STMRgANDRE$ 


OF    LONDON 


45  E.57**St,  NEW  YORK 
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Reproduction  of  an  early  American  high  boy  in  a  combina- 
tion of  walnut  and  curly  maple.     This  unusual  and  inter- 
esting model  was  made  by  Erskine  Danforth  Corp. 


hasty  and  unworkmanlike,  and  ''he  finish 
crudely  applied.  Much  of  this  kind  of  furni- 
ture, if  appraised  on  a  basis  of  its  actual  qual- 
ity, should  properly  be  in  the  cheap  grade, 
but  often  makes  such  a  good  superficial  show- 
ing that  it  gets  itself  in  with  quality  furniture. 
Competition,  of  course,  is  a  factor  which 
works  both  ways  in  the  furniture  business, 
as  in  other  spheres.  On  the  one  hand  it 
brings  the  retail  price  of  attractive,  good- 
looking  furniture  down  to  within  the  reach 
of  the  average  person,  promotes  the  better 
homes  and  a  general  raise  in  home-furnishing 
standards.     On  the  other  hand,  it  forces  many 


This  elaborate  piece  of  furniture  was  designed  to  house  a  radio  set  as  well 
as  a  victrola.  The  model  is  a  Corean  lacquer  chest  with  a  base  in  William 
and  Mary  period.  It  is  richly  ornamented:  Made  by  the  Orsenigo  Company 


manufacturers 
into  making  cost 
economies  which, 

as  cabinet-makers,  they  regret,  but  which 
they  must  somehow  affect  if  they  are  to 
keep  their  trade  and  stay  in  business.  The 
wholesale  buyers  of  this  type  of  furniture 
naturally  compare  values  and  prices,  and, 
because  of  the  great  volume  represented, 
there  is  keen  competition  among  the  manufac- 
turers. To  this  kind  of  competition  there  is, 
of  course,  a  limit,  and  the  various  "last 
Frenches"  in  cost  cutting  are  the  fixed  points 
which   automatically  grade   furniture   into   its 


several  kinds.  Beyond  a  certain  point  in  cost- 
cutting  some  manufacturers  will  not  go,  so 
they  definitely  remain  in  a  higher  class  than  a 
competitor  who  is  willing  to  sacrifice  quality 
and  get  costs  down  to  meet  his  lowest-priced 
rival.  This  has  resulted  in  the  first  group  of 
furniture  mentioned  earlier.  Much  of  it  is 
thoroughly  bad,  not  because  it  is  cheap  (which, 
in  itself  is  no  sin),  but  because  it  pretends 
to  be  expensive,  or  at  least  to  look  like  expen- 
(Continucd  on  page  58) 


This  beautiful  dining-room  is  fitted  with  18th  Century  furniture,  walnut,  with  carving  in  antique  gold.     The  wainscoting  is  also  walnut.     The  chairs   are 
covered  in  a  fine  cut  velvet  and  are  studded  around  the  edge  of  the  upholstery  with  antique  nails.     The  floor  is  covered  with  a  rich  taupe  chenille  rug. 

Furniture  made  by  the  New  York  Galleries 
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Medium-sized  House  of  Interesting  Construction 

One  of  a  Group  of  Three  in  This  Magazine 


Most  charmingly  arranged  is  the  dining-room  in  Mr.  Morse's  house, 
slwwing    an    interesting    carved    table   and  some  fine,   old,  rush- 
bottom  chairs.    A  carved  chest  serves  as  a  side-board  and  delicate 
glass  sconces  serve  as  lighting  fixtures 


Entrance  to  the  house  of  D.  P.  Morse, 
Jr.  The  tiled  floor,  wooden  grille  and 
arched  doorways  combine  into  a  de- 
lightful approach  to  the  various  rooms 
beyond.  The  stairway  curves  grace- 
fully up  at  the  left  and  there  is  a 
possibility  of  soft  lighting  in  the  hall 


Residence  of  D.  P.  Morse,  Jr.,  Bronx- 
ville,  N.  Y.  This  well-proportioned 
house  with  simple  yet  excellent  detail 
and  appropriate  combination  of  ma- 
terial is  an  example  of  the  progress 
that  we  are  making  in  domestic  archi- 
tecture in  this  country 


&  Frcnaye,  Architects 


The  floor  plan  of  the  Morse  house  is 
iiell  worth  studying.  Across  the  front 
of  the  lower  floor  we  see  a  large 
porch,  a  nicely  proportioned  living- 
room  and  a  connecting  dining-room. 
This  really  means  a  vista  of  about 
45  feet  as  you  look  through  the 
living-room  at  the  end  of  the  dining- 
room.  The  service  portion  of  this 
floor  is  compact  and  very  practical.  A 
hallway  admits  you  into  a  passage 
which  connects  both  living-room  and 
dining-room  also  with  the  kitchen, 
every  detail  of  which  is  wisely  and 
practically  arranged 


MAY.  1924 
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The  Famous  Raeburn  Portrait. 
i*  ffhe  front  cover  of  Arts  &  Dec- 
oration this  month  is  the  world 
famous  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hart,  by 
Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  from  the 
collection  of  the  late  Edward  R. 
Bacon.  Esq.,  247  Fifth  Avenue. 
The  reproduction  is  quite  a  re- 
markable one,  as  faithful  to  the 
original  as  could  well  be  accom- 
plished, even  to  the  wonderful 
shades  of  soft  red  which  have  held 
to  perfection  so  many  years  in  the 
Raeburn  portrait.  The  painting 
is  at  present  valued  $250,000  and 
has  never  before  been  reproduced 
in    any    magazine. 

The  Chinese  porcelains  which 
are  shown  in  this  issue  of  Arts  & 
Decoration  are  from  Mr. 
Bacon's  collection,  among  the  most 
rare  and  valuable  in  this  country. 
Here  again,  we  feel  that  a  great 
achievement  has  been  accomplished 
in  getting  these  reproductions  so 
close  in  color  to  the  splendid  origi- 
nals. There  is  today  such  a  wide- 
spread interest  in  everything 
Chinese,  porcelains,  rugs,  jades, 
crystal,  that  it  has  been  a  great 
satisfaction  to  us  to  be  able  to 
present  examples  from  such  a  col- 
lection for  the  pleasure  of  our 
readers.  Most  of  the  porcelains, 
it  may  be  observed,  are  of  the 
K'ang  Hsi  period  which  produced 
ceramics  of  such  exquisite  outline, 
rich    and    glowing   color. 

Mr.  Eglington's  article  about 
the  porcelains  is  done  with  the 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  a 
connoisseur.  One  feels  that  he  is 
a  student  of  this  beautiful  art  as 
well  as  possessing  the  imagination 
to  convey  his  knowledge  delight- 
fully  to   the   reader. 

A  Celebrated  J,ohn  Sloan  for 
Detroit.  The  sale  of  John  Sloan's 
"McSorley's  Bar"  to  the  Detroit 
Institute  of  Art,  recently  an- 
nounced, places  another  of  this 
painter's  remarkable  social  docu- 
ments in  a  public  collection. 
"McSorley's  Bar"  is  an  interest- 
ing transcription  of  a  scene  from 
American  life  of  a  type  which  is 
rapidly    passing    out    of    existence. 

Primarily  the  picture  is  a  well 
solved  problem  in  chiaroscuro,  a 
study  of  the  richness,  variety,  and 
depth,  of  color  in  shadow.  It 
shows  a  great  concern  for  tonality, 
and  has  that  quality  of  rugged 
and  poetic  existence  which  one 
finds  in  Sloan's  canvases.  The 
shadowed  room  is  lighted  only  by 
sunlight  straying  through  door 
and  window.  Out  of  this  semi- 
obscurity  forms  evolve  and  take 
shape,  the  white  of  the  pot  boy's 
shirt  and  apron,  McSorley,  him- 
self^ drawing  a  mug  of  ale,  the 
darker  forms  of  the  habitues  be- 
fore the  bar.  the  bar  itself  and 
behind  it  a  collection  of  trophies 
from  public  life,  politics,  and  the 
stage.  There  is  a  portrait  of 
Lincoln,  a  newspaper  with  a  story 
of  his  assassination,  an  old  play- 
bill announcing  the  appearance  of 
(Continued   on   page  53) 


An  unusually  interesting 
walnut  Queen  Anne  arm 
chair,  in  wool  tapestry,  that 

we  sell  for  as  Utile  as  $1  iS. 


Two  pieces,  a  Hepplewhite  ma- 
hogany and  inlay  sideboard  and 
gold  mirror  that  are  so  simple, 
so  beautiful  that  they  will  har- 
monize with  any  surroundings. 


For  Either  a  Single  Piece 

or  the  Complete 
Furnishings  of  a  Home 

Our  Plan  of 
Cooperation  is  the  Same 

IF  it  is  a  home  you  want  furnished 
and  decorated,  to  look  like  yourhome 
and  not  like  a  monument  to  the  art  of 
interior  decoration,  then  our  experience 
has  this  to  offer  you. 

A  decorating  service  that  knows  how 
to  start,  but  also  knows  where  to  stop. 
A  service  that  operates  from  the  archi- 
tectural viewpoint;  that  believes  in 
integrity  of  design;  but  also  believes 
that  a  home  is  a  home,  and  as  such, 
needs  the  personal  touch  of  its  owners 
to  add  the  familiar,  personal  note. 
In  short,  a  service  that  furnishes  the 
essentials  of  your  home,  but  cooperates 
with  you  in  planning  the  rest. 

If  your  order  is  to  be  large,  so  much 
the  better. 

But  if  it  is  just  a  single  piece,  a  table  or 
chair,  our  factory  will  just  as  pains- 
takingly render  it  for  you. 


Either  write  us  or  cal 


in  person. 


FRANCIS  H.BAC0N  CO. 


BOSTON 

555  BOYLSTON 
STREET 


NEW  YORK 

4  EAST  53d 
STREET 


After  June  1st,  284  Dartmouth  St. 

Furniture  "Woodwork  'Interior Decorations 


A  Change  From  the  Conventional  Is  Often  Refreshing 

HERE  is  shown  an  adaptation  of  a  French  man- 
telpiece, which  harmonizes  particularly  well 
with  the  rough  plastered  wall  treatment  and  the 
walnut  and  oak  furniture  of  the  modern  house. 

It  also  lends  itself  well  to  the  redecorated  city  house 
with  its  high  ceilings  and  projecting  fireplaces. 

We  have  specialized  in  period  mantelpieces  for 
many  years  and  would  appreciate  an  opportunity 
to  consult  with  you  on  this  matter. 

If  you  would  telephone  us  or  write,  our  representa- 
tive will  make  an  appointment. 

ARNOLD  and  NORTH    Inc.       Mantelpieces  and  Fireplace  Accessories 
124  EAST  4lst  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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MONG  the  varied  displays  in  our 
Galleries  are  these  unique  repro- 
ductions. 


The  desk  and  armchair  are  imported 
Venetian — and  beautifully  finished  in 
Venetian  red  and  green  colorings. 

A  visit  to  our  Galleries  proves  you  may 
have  in  your  own  home  reproductions 
which  have  all  the  beauty  of  priceless 
originals  which  are  to  be  found  in 
museums  or  in  the  possession  of  col- 
lectors. 


Prices  may  be  made  through  your  dealer  or  decorate 


A.H.NOTMAN  &  COMPANY 

121-127   West  27th  STREET 
Z7Vew  Vork 


MAY,  1924 

Art  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  51) 

'iEdwin  Booth,  another  announc- 
ing Harrigan  and  Hart's  latest 
comedy,  a  row  of  ancient  mugs, 
masks  and  busts,  policemen's  clubs 
and  helmets,  the  brassbound  dig- 
nity of  an  old  time  ale  pump, 
and  a  motley  collection  of  objects 
covered  with  the  dust  of  time  and 
subdued  to  the  general  mood  that 
is  McSorley's. 

Erica  Lohman  s  Craft  Exhibit. 
Artists  are  known  to  be  the  most 
versatile  people  in  the  world  and 
the  most  variable,  so  when  they 
temporarily  lay  aside  their  brushes 
to  build  a  house  or  write  a  book, 
the  scope  of  their  powers  excites 
no  wonder.  In  the  case  of  Erica 
Lohman,  one  of  the  Duncan 
dancers,  the  change  of  heart  that 
caused  her  to  desert  Terpsichore 
for  the  more  manual  arts  of  weav- 
ing, drawing,  painting,  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as  just  another 
instance  of  the  mutability  of  a 
nature  richly  endowed.  Hence  it 
was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course 
when  one  morning,  instead  of 
showing  up  for  dancing  practice, 
she  started  off  to  the  studio  of 
Winold  Reiss.  A  trip  to  Munich 
followed.  During  her  stay  in 
Munich,  Erica  Lohman  worked 
wholly  without  the  inspiration  or 
help  of  any  instructor.  She  was 
out  to  discover  the  arts  for  her- 
self. In  an  exhibition  at  her  very 
charming  studio  in  New  York, 
Miss  Lohman  is  showing  the  work 
of  her  short  period  of  study,  the 
range  of  which  establishes  her  as 
both  artist  and  craftsman. 

"I  still  dance — when  I  feel  like 
it — "  she  informed  a  representative 
of  Arts  if  Decoration  to  con- 
tradict the  impression  that  she  had 
forsworn  her  first  mode  of  artistic 
expression,  "but  this — "  she  pointed 
to  the  pictures  on  the  walls  and 
to  the  loom  with  its  unfinished 
little  Gobelin  tapestry,  "seems  to 
give  me  a  greater  sense  of  achieve- 
ment, and  a  deeper  satisfaction — 
dancing  was  a  sort  of  transport — 
when  the  music  died  away — the 
ecstasy  passed  like  a  dream! — 
Xow — here — "  she  pointed  again 
to  her  work  on  the  walls  and 
seemed  to  grope  for  words.  It 
was  impossible  to  avoid  stealing 
an  admiring  glance  at  her  gown 
— an  exotic  thing,  her  own  design 
I  afterward  learned,  in  very 
beautiful  quiet  reds  and  yellows, 
the  basque-like  waist  on  which 
was  embroidered  a  rich  bizarre 
design  of  her  own  working.  "I 
see  what  I'm  doing  in  all  this," 
she  dwelt  thoughtfully  on  her 
paintings  for  a  second — "in  my 
danc'ing — 'twas  the  audience  that 
saw."  She  paused  and  in  her 
eyes  one  beheld  a  blue-draped 
stage  to  which  for  the  moment 
she  had  flown  in  spirit.  "In  all 
this,"  she  was  re-collected  again, 
her  gesture  curved  'round  the 
room  from  the  drawings  to  the 
paintings  to  the  loom,  "I've  tried 
(Continued  on  page  71) 
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"Where  Dreams  of  Metal  Beauty  Come  True" 
at 

257  West  17th  Street 
New  York  City 

Above  is  shown  a  small  section  of  our  showrooms  which  Perriton  Maxwell,  former 
Editor  of  Arts  &  Decoration,  and  famous  art  critic,  termed  the  place  "Where  dreams 
of  metal  beauty  come  true." 

THE  SEGAR  STUDIOS,  INC. 

cordially  invite  you  to  visit  their  New  York  Studios  and  see  the  unusual  variety  and 
beauty  of  their  entirely  new  designs  in  decorative  metal  work. 


Working  in  all  the  metals — 
— bronze,  iron,  silver,  copper — 
•we  are  prepared  to  give  our 
patrons  the  highest  type  of 
decorative  objects  suitable  for 
the  home  tvhere  refinement  and 
distinction  are  desired.  Your 
correspondence   is   solicited. 


One  of  many  ne 

The  Segar  Studios 

INC. 


METAL  work  of  unique  design 
and  artistic  distinction,  each 
piece  a  hand-ivrought  product 
made  ivith  an  eye  to  its  special 
adaptability  to  its  surroundings, 
characterizes  the  entire  output 
of  the  Segar  Studios. 


257  W.   17th  St.,   N. 

WATKINS  8395-9203 


Y. 


A  Magazine  Binder 

%|i 

for 

Arts  &f  Decoration 

Jk 

T^ULL    Red    or    Black    Russia, 
"  with  your  name  and  that  of 

(rlfiwf 

J£-i_f WicL§T  ^  N 

the  magazine   embossed   in   gold 

Mptjif  &^^~-M$ 

— an     adornment     for     any     li- 

^SSstSS^s/^J' 

brary  table. 

l^^-^fe 

A  mechanism  of  carefully  tem- 

^§P|«gj|r 

pered    springs    makes    it    conve- 

Wj& 

nient    to    insert    or     remove     a 

magazine. 

The  back  is  semi-round  and  the 
binder  has  the  effect  of  a  hand- 

Georgian Lighting  Shops 

some  book. 

Former  Price  $10.00 
Novj   $3.00 

223    S.     17th    Street 

Arts   &   Decoration 

PHILADELPHIA 

45  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

JOHN  G.  LISBERGER                                       CARROLL  G.  STEWART 
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Charming  Georgian  House  with  Slate  Roof 

Second  of  the  Series  of  Modern  Country  Houses 


Entrance  to  the  house  of  W  illiam  J.  Hamilton, 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  showing  the  well-planned  front 
facade  with  its  modest  but  classic  entrance.  This 
type  of  house  is  meeting  with  a  great  deal  of 
favor  in  the  American  countryside  today,  because 
it  has  at  once  dignity  and  simplicity.  Details  worth 
noticing  are  the  shutter  door,  characteristic  of  the 
period,  the  iron  rail  and  the  limestone  steps 


This  interior  is 
so  well  planned 
that  where 
space  is  desired 
it  is  given  lav- 
ishly, whereas 
the  service  end 
of  the  house 
is  compact  and 
practical 


\ 


Mr.  Bullard  has  placed  this  Georgian 
house  most  advantageously,  so  that  it 
secures  not  only  light  and  air,  but  has 
the  effect  of  being  amply  sheltered  by 
magnificent  old  elm  trees.  As  a  Geor- 
gian structure  always  seems  to  belong  in 
an  ancient  English  forest,  the  choice  of 
this  sue  seems  to  be  particularly  happy 
and  significant.  Interesting  details  of  the 
interior  will  be  found  in  the  floor  plan 
at  the  right  hand  side 


EBL 
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87  02  WALNUT  STREET 
^hiiadelphicu-. 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


LLOYD 
WALL  HANGINGS 

have  decorative  and  artistic  qualities  quite 
beyond  one's  usual  conception  of '  'wall  paper. 

Let  us  send  a  few  suggestions,  based 
upo-\  the  size,  lighting,  and  "atmos- 
phere" ofthi  rooms  you  have  in  mind. 

W.  H.  S.  LLOYD  CO. 

Importers  of  Wall  Papers  of  the  Better  Sort 
NEW  YORK        .       .         105  W.  40th  Street 
CHICAGO         .  110  N.  Michigan  Avenue 


/^AUOWAY 

VJ  PoTtery 


<lA  'Bird  ^Bath  Qompletes  the  (garden 


\  DDING  new  interest  to 
_/\_  your  favorite  spot  and 
bringing  the  birds  with  their 
cheery  notes. 

The  beauty  of  the  garden  sun- 
room  or  home  is  enhanced 
by  pieces  of  Galloway  high- 
fired  Terra-Cottas.  Bird  Baths, 
Vases  and  shapely  Jars,  Flower 
Pots,  Boxes,  Fonts,  Sun  Dials, 
Gazing  Globes,  Benches. 
In  all,  over  300  numbers  are 
illustrated  in  our  catalogue, 
which  will  be  sent  upon  receipt 
of  20  cents  in  stamps. 


Gauoway  Terra- CoTta  Company 
3212  walnut  street-philadelphia 

ESTABLISHED  l8lO 
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The  Comic  Mask  on  Broadway 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


Wedgwood  Black 

pendale" 

Dinner   plates 

Tea    tups    and    saucei 


Minion     Queens  w  a 
Border 

Pinner  plate? 

Tea  cups  and  saucers. 


Italian    Fruit 


Wedgwood     Sepia     scenes     on     cream 
color  body  "Bewick" 

Dinner  plates $10.00  doz. 

Tea   cups   and  saucers 10.00    " 


THE  illustrations  here  shown  are  a  few  of  the  many  designs  with 
which  our  extensive  display  is  replete.  Our  Spring  stock  of 
Cottage  ware  has  never  been  so  interesting  and  diversified.  All  our 
patterns  are  carried  in  open  stock  and  may  be  had  in  complete  services 
or  single  pieces. 

These  items  can  also  be  procured  at  our  New  Haven  shop, 
Wylie-on-the-Green,  954  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

William  H.  Plummer  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

7  East  35th  Street,  New  York 


^mffWSJ^g 
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AOSEPOKrtNE'FURNntJRE 


1 
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GILL&REIGATE11; 

1 ;  Rimi$he/isandI)eivmffrstoHM.thcI(Mg'\\''>\\ 
*o  77,  OXFORD  ST.,  and7,S0H0  SQ(L0NDON,W:i 


bounces  the  gang.  Kisses,  tears, 
curtain.     Fancy  that,  Hedda! 

The  Theatre  Guild  is  an  Event 
in  the  history  of  the  American 
stage.  It  is  one  of  those  events 
that  keep  on  eventualizing,  for  it 
puts  over  one  good  play  after  an- 
other. Over  the  door  of  the  Gar- 
rick  Theatre  there  might  be  writ- 
ten, "Morons  and  sentimentalists, 
keep  out."  These  hard  and  fear- 
less workers — plus  Otto  Kahn, 
who  spends  his  money  gloriously 
in  uplifting  brains  instead  of  fallen 
rum-hounds  —  have  produced  an 
institution. 

"Fata  Morgana,"  by  Ernst 
Vajda,  a  Hungarian,  the  latest 
Guild  production,  is  in  spite  of 
some  minor,  defects  (all  good 
things  are  full  of  defects,  for  what 
is  perfectly  perfect  is  dead  or  in  a 
museum)  one  of  the  best  exempli- 
fications of  the  Continental  Comic 
View  in  regard  to  sex  that  I  have 
seen. 

It  satirizes  the  idea  of  those  who 
take  sex  too  seriously — quite  un- 
American.  In  Europe,  the  half  of 
love  is  laughter.  In  America  love 
is  one  hundred  per  cent  tragic 
and  sentimental.  The  Continental 
point  of  view  is  as  foreign  to  us 
as  the  poetry  of  D'Annunzio  or 
the  art  of  Toulouse-Lautrec.  Sex- 
love  is  barely  tolerated  in  Amer- 
ica. Marriage  is  of  Brahm  him- 
self. 

The  boy  George,  in  "Fata  Mor- 
gana," unfortunately  took  his 
night  of  love  with  the  thirty-five- 
year-old  Mathilde  Fay,  a  l'Ameri- 
caine — almost  a  l'Arkansas.  She 
came,  she  loved  him,  she  flitted 
away  with  her  complacent  hus- 
band, to  whom  such  things  were 
rien  in  his  blase  latter  years.  The 
boy,  in  his  divine  innocence,  makes 
a  mess  of  it  by  babbling  to  the  hus- 
band— demanding  that  he  divorce 
his  wife  immediately.  You  see, 
George  was  really  from  Bryn 
Mawr.     La !     La ! 

But  no  boy  on  earth  would  have 
done  what  George  did.  This  is 
the  weakness  of  the  play.  Never- 
theless, a  perfect  production  of  a 
very  amusing  comedy. 

I  am  the  only  dissenting  voice 
in  the  chorus  of  praise  for  "Beg- 
gar on  Horseback."  I  went  to  see 
the  Kaufman-Connelly  play  with 
high  hopes.  I  went  forth  into  the 
night  with  tears,  for  I  have  al- 
ways bet  my  pile  on  Kaufman- 
Connelly,  hoping  they  would  put 
over  another  "Here's  to  the 
Ladies!" 

"Beggar  on  Horseback"  is  from 
an  expressionistic  play  of  Paul 
Apel  butchered  for  an  American 
holiday.  Neil  McRae  I  could  not 
conceive  as  a  genius  ruined  by  the 
commercial  ogre.  He  has  neither 
the  accent  nor  the  eye  of  genius. 
Besides,  I  have  seen  almost  all  of 
this  play  done  in  bits  here  and 
there  in  other  plays  —  "Roger 
Bloomer,"  "The  Adding  Ma- 
chine," etc.  And  done  infinitely 
better.      I    was    bored     to     death 


except  in  the  pantomime,  "A  Kj»^ 
in    Xanadu,"   a   bewitching  thing. 

"The  Beggar  on  Horseback" 
was  not  even  funny — at  least  to 
me.  It  is  pure  mechanics  without 
an  ounce  of  original  humor  as  far 
as  the  American  end  goes.  Why 
not  try,  Messieurs,  a  satire  on  the 
American  "executive"  of  Big  Busi- 
ness, with  his  feet  on  the  desk,  a 
bottle  in  the  drawer  and  absolutely 
nothing  on  his  mind  ?  The  "execu- 
tive" of  Kaufman-Connelly  does 
not  exist.  The  real  "executive" 
doesn't  work  at  all.  Look  at  man- 
aging editors! 

"The  Nervous  Wreck,"  by 
Owen  Davis,  is  pure  farce.  It  is 
a  melodrama  kidded  into  the  nth 
dimension  of  the  absurd.  It  is  a 
ten-twenty-thirt'  done  with  slap- 
sticks. It  is  funny  —  brainlessly 
funny.  It  is  one  of  those  things 
you  may  be  ashamed  of  having  en- 
joyed, but  I  am  not.  I  had  a  fine 
evening  over  it.  Nonsense!  yes, 
nonsense!  A  little  seriousness  is 
a  dangerous  thing.  Give  the  world 
more  nonsense.  We  need  it.  I'm 
not  so  certain  that  "Nonsense"  is 
not  the  name  that  Puck  has  given 
the  human  drama. 

"The  Swan,"  by  Ferenc  Mol- 
nar,  is  delicious.  Eva  Le  Galli- 
enne  is  enchanting.  Halliwell 
Hobbes  is  a  delight.  Why  tell  you 
about  it?  You  have  probably  seen 
it.     Everybody  has,  or  will. 

"The  Man  Who  Ate  the  Popo- 
mack,"  produced  by  The  Cherry 
Lane  Players,  and  from  the  pen^ 
of  W.  J.  Turner,  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  attempts  to  "kid" 
an  audience  without  an  audience 
being  aware  of  it,  that  has  ever 
come  within  my  knowledge.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  only  case  on  record 
that  I  know  of.  Mr.  Turner 
in  this  brilliant  piece  of  absurdity 
in  four  acts  has  achieved  the 
Comic  View  with  a  vengeance  at 
once  hilarious  and  devastating. 
In  a  way  this  play  literally  means 
nothing,  gets  nowhere  and  de- 
liberately violates  every  rule  of 
dramatic  construction,  and  yet  it 
holds  you  in  breathless  suspense 
from  first  to  last  by  the  intelligent 
acting  of  the  company  and  by  the 
deft  hand  of  the  playwright.  It 
is  a  satire  on  satire,  tragedy, 
comedy,  art  and  the  mystery 
drama. 

It  is  one  of  the  subtlest  bits 
of  absolute  satire  ever  done.  I 
would  not  spoil  the  pleasure  you 
will  get  out  of  "The  Man  Who 
Ate  the  Popomack"  by  telling 
you  what  the  popomack  is.  All 
I  can  say  is,  "Go  to  see  it."  I  do 
not  know  who  Mr.  Turner  is,  but 
I'll  bet  he  had  the  time  of  his  life 
writing  this  play  and  visualizing 
the  reactions  of  the  audiences  who 
are  going  to  see  it.  "The  Man 
Who  Ate  the  Popomack"  ought 
to  run  all  summer,  but  I  fear  it  is 
too  fine  to  make  a  wide  appeal. 
It  is  the  Comic  View  itself.  Thus 
endeth  my  little  saga  of  the  Comic 
View.     Selah ! 
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NTED   FOR    MURPHY   VARNISH    COMPANY    BY    CHARLES   KAISEt 


cA  c^YCurphy  finish  Masses  through 
decades  ^Without  Loss  of  Itchiness 


No  pleasure  is  deeper  than  that  which  comes 
from  truly  aristocratic  surroundings. 

Take  a  Murphy  Finish,  for  example. 
Years  after  your  woodwork  has  received  its 
correct  treatment  of  Murphy  clear  varnish 
you  discover  that  the  beauty  of  the  wood 
has  in  subtle  ways  grown  finer. 

It  is  mellowed;  it  has  gained  dignity.  But 
the  glow,  the  life  is  as  strong  as  ever. 

A  Murphy  Finish  is  next  to  permanent — 


time  rests  so  lightly  on  it — it  "wears"  so 
well.  And  this,  of  course,  is  the  quality 
which  makes  a  Murphy  Finish  genuinely 
economical. 

The  Murphy  Varnish  Company  has  for 
several  generations  made  varnishes  and 
enamels  which  satisfy  exacting  standards  of 
taste  and  durability. 

You  should  acquaint  yourself  with 
Murphy  Muronic  Enamels. 


Murphy  Varnish  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.  and  Chicago,  111. 


SAVE    THE    SURFACE 


cA  Unique  'Book 
for  Only  50^ 

We  are  publishers  of  "The  Book  of 
Decoration, "  well  known  among 

professional  ilcc.uj  urs.  Your  cluck 
(or  cash)  for  half  a  dollar  will  brine 
this  book  by  return  mail.  With  it  we 
will  send  free  a  new  book  on  Wash- 
ington's "Home  Sweet  Home" — "A 
New  Neighbor  to  the  Whitb 
House." 


AND    YOU    SAVE    ALL 


jfartford  'Saxony 

Made  exclusively  by  the  Bigelow-Hartford  Carpet  Company  at  their  mills  in  Thompsonville,  Conn. 

A  rug  whose  name  is  a  guarantee  of  its  quality 


* 


The  full  name,  "Hartford  -  Saxony,"  is 
woven  in  the  back  as  an  identification  and 
a  guarantee  of  quality.  Only  by  using 
the  full  name  can  you  be  sure  of  ob- 
taining genuine  "Hartford-Saxony"  rugs. 

Upon  request  to  our  New  York,  office,  we  gladly 
will  send  you,  without  charge,  a  sample  of  the 
"Hartford-Saxony"  fabric,  a  set  of  color  plates 
and  a  beautifully  illustrated  descriptive  booklet. 


HARTFORD-SAXONY"  rugs  are  made 
to  endure,  and  do  endure  a  remarkable 
amount  of  the  most  severe  wear. 

The  weight  of  their  yarn  and  height  of  pile 
afford  a  softness  and  resilience  to  the  tread 
not  found  in  any  other  American-made  floor 
covering. 

The  body  has  a  special  construction,  with 
a  soft  cushion  back  which  adds  to  the  life 
of  the  rug,  makes  it  lie  flat  on  the  floor 
without  curling,  and  enables  it  to  cling  to 
the  floor  without  slipping. 

The  soft,  blending  colors  and  the  wide  range 
of  patterns  in  which  "Hartford-Saxony"  rugs 
are  made,  beautify  and  lend  dignity  to  any 
home  setting. 

There  are  several  grades  of  rugs  sold  as 
"Saxony,"  which  we  do  not  make.  But  there 


is  only  one  "Hartford-Saxony"  and  it  is 
made  in  only  one  quality  —  the  very  best  a 
hundred  years'  experience  have  taught  us 
how  to  make.  To  assure  yourself  of  getting 
this  particular  fabric,  it  is  essential  that  you 
ask  for  "Hartford-Saxony"  by  the  full 
name,  and  look  to  see  the  name  woven 
in  the  back. 

"Hartford-Saxony"  rugs  are  made  in  twenty- 
eight  stock  sizes,  from  223^  in.  x  36  in.  to 
11  ft.  3  in.  by  24  ft.,  and  are  carried  by  most 
reputable  dealers.  A  small  size,  27  in.  by  54 
in.,  sells  for  $14.75;  a  standard  room  size, 
9  ft.  x  12  ft.,  for  $130.00. 

If  you  have  any  difficulty  in  procuring 
"Hartford-Saxony"rugs,  our  New  York  office 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied.  Visit  any  of 
our  showrooms,  if  you  can,  and  we  gladly 
will  show  you  the  full  line. 
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ESTABLISHED  1825 


NEW  YORK 

385  Madison  Avenue 


CHICAGO 
14  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 


BOSTON 
69  Summer  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
770  Mission  Street 
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ANY  of  the  things  we  buy  for  our  homes 
may  safely  be  chosen  by  "the  test  of  the 
eye." 

Beauty  of  design  and  finish  in  Russwin  Hardware 
indicates  an  equal  perfection  in  the  hidden  working 
parts.  Therefore,  you  may  trust  your  eyes  to 
guide  you  to  a  wise  choice  if  you  see  the  name 
Russwin — 

A  name  used  for  over  eighty  years  on  beautiful 
hardware  to  guarantee  you  absolute  protection 
and  lifelong,  trouble-free  service. 

Russell  &  Erwin  Manufacturing  Co. 

I  he  American  Hardware  Corporation,  Successor 

New  Britain,  Connecticut 

Chicago  San  Francisco  London 


New  York 


^ince  IS 39 


Jo  J\u.sswin~iz§  is  fo  Q)Conoinizg — ' 
JTte  Cycowoyrq}  of  the  \Bes~b. 
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DISTINCTIVE 
HARDWARE 


ROM  the  hilltop,  from  the  road,  set  in  winter 
snow,  or  summer  foliage,  this  roof  seems  to 
welcome  the  guest  to  share  its  shelter,  as  if  its 
soft  blended  colorings  reflected  the  warmth  of 
the  hearth  within. 

And  this  Colorblende  Roof  of  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  is  as  fireproof,  and  permanent  as  it  is 
beautiful.  Send  to  Johns-Manville  Incorporated, 
294  Madison  Avenue  at  Forty-first  Street,  New 
York  City,  for  Booklet  in  colors. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 

ASBESTOS  SHINGLES 
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A  TYPICAL^  GROUPING  IN 
THE  Df  SALVO  GALLERIES 

The  arrangement  of  the  individual  salons 
is  so  planned  that  you  may  readily  visu- 
alize the  varied  possibilities  for  harmo- 
nious furniture  groupings.  Every  object 
illustrated,  from  the  Needlework  Screen 
to  the  small  Book-Front  Table,  would 
add  a  fitting  touch  of  beauty  to  any  room. 


A  VISIT  to  the  Di  Salvo  Galleries  will  be  a  pleasurable  reve- 
**■  lation  in  the  appropriate  use  of  antiques  and  authentic 
reproductions  in  the  modern  home  of  taste. 


Antique  Furniture 
Reproductions 
Works  of  Art 
Bric-a-Brac 
Tapestries 


DI- SALVO 

MADISON   AVENUE    AT  50™  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


% 
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Kent-Costikyan 

FOUNDED    1886 

485    FIFTH    AVENUE— SIXTH    FLOOR 
NEW  YORK 

Opposite  Public  Library 

IMPORTERS 

of 

ANTIQUE   AND    MODERN    RUGS 

from 

PERSIA,    INDIA    AND    THE    FAR    EAST 


-      -       ■        ■      -      '       ■        "  -      -  '-      :- 


The    Philadelphia   Art    Galleries 
and   Auction    Rooms 

1924-26  CHESTNUT   STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

REED  H.  WALMER,  AUCTIONEER 

Weekly  Public  Sales  of 

Important  Art,  Furniture  and  Ceramics 
Estates  and  Consignments  Solicited 

PERMANENT   EXHIBITION 

Appraisals  of  Art  and  Literary  Property,  Jewels  and  Personal  Effects 

of  every  description  for  Inheritance  Tax  and  other  purposes 

Let    us    send    you    Catalogs    of    Forthcoming    Sales. 


Designers   and   Makers   of   Furniture   Reproductions 

383  Madison  Avenue  New  York 

Opposite  Hotel  Ritz-Carlton 

A  Quaint  and  Rare 
Somma  Reproduction 


Queen  Anne  Love  Seat 
in  walnut,  with  duck-bill  feet. 
Upholstered  in  Embroidered 
Linen. 


You  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  visit  theSom- 
ma  Display  Rooms, 
where  you  can  make 
actual  purchases 
throuah  your  own 
Decorator  or  Dealer. 


All  Somma  Furniture  is  hand-made,  reproduc- 
ing the  care  of  workmanship,  as  well  as  the 
beauty  of  design  found  in  the  best  antique 
originals. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


f  BLUM'S 
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Spring 
Gowns 


Enchanting  gowns  for  every         v§ 

-ivable  occasion  where 
the  smart  set  gathers — indi- 
vidual, original,  distil  iv.wvc 
and  moderately  pricec 
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DISTINCTIVE  NECKWEAR 

Unparalleled  Assortments  of  the  Handsomest 
French  and  English  Neckwear  Silks,  obtained 
through  our  exceptional  resources,  offer  you 
unlimited  choice  in  Unusual  Cravats.  Above 
Four-in-hands,  $6.00  each;  Bow  Ties,  $3.00  each. 


Booklet  ///us 


SHIRTMAKERS  AND  HABERDASHERS  @ 

512  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

PARIS,  2  RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 


Truth  about  American  Furniture 


(Continued  from  page  49) 


sive  furniture.  It  is  characterized 
in  general,  by  imitation  woods, 
imitation  or  downright  poor  de- 
sign, imitation  carving,  poor  con- 
struction and  poor  finish. 

Its  worst  fault  is  in  attempting 
to  be  showy — to  imitate,  for  in- 
stance, polychrome  Italian  furni- 
ture. It  should  be  apparent  to 
anyone  that  this  sort  of  thing  can- 
not possibly  be  done  cheaply,  and 
should  not  be  even  attempted  ex- 
cept in  the  kind  of  furniture  that 
is  made  on  a  non-competitive  basis. 
"Furniture  like  you  see  in  the 
movies"  said  the  advertisement  of 
1  a    store    dealing    in    this    kind    of 


it  could  not  prevent  a  great  manvj  < 
degrees  of  bad  imitation  which  are*' 
called  lacquer,  and  it  could  not 
save  painted  and  polychrome 
furniture  from  imitations  ranging 
in  easy  stages  from  definitely 
atrocious   to  quite  passably   fair. 

It  would  be  a  happier  world  if 
cheap  furniture  would  confine  it- 
self to  styles  and  pieces  which 
could  be  honestly  made  to  sell  in- 
expensively. I  am  thinking,  spe- 
cifically, of  the  interesting  variety 
of  pieces  now  being  considerably 
sold  unfinished  in  the  natural 
wood.  They  are  mostly  made  of 
birch   (an  excellent  wood  which  is 


A    Georgian    secretary    reproduced    in    mahogany 

and  inlaid  with   satinwood.    The  interior   is   very 

finely    and    delicately     finished     with    satinwood, 

made   by  the  Somma   Shops 


counterfeit  ware — and  there  you 
have  it.  Perhaps  the  people  who 
buy  it  really  like  it,  and  no  doubt 
it  is  better  than  it  would  be  if  it 
were  worse. 

On  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  its 
new  popularity,  I  suppose  we  can 
expect  to  see  some  very  bad  furni- 
ture that  people  will  call  "Span- 
ish"— and  nothing  could  prevent 
it.  Fortunately  there  is  being 
made  some  very  good  furniture 
that  can  rightly  be  called  Spanish, 
and  many  Spanish  types,  such  as 
the  vargueno,  are  safe  from  parody 
because  they  cannot  possibly  be 
made  on  a  strictly  competitive 
basis.  This  has  saved  marquetry 
and  inlay  and  real  lacquer,  though 


often  unnecessarily  called  "ma- 
hogany") and  are  of  pleasantly 
simple  design  and  construction. 
Welsh  dressers,  Windsor  chairs, 
gate-leg  tables,  simple  bureaus, 
chests  of  drawers,  mirrors  and 
low-boys — all  attractive,  and  none 
of  them  pretending  to  be  the  spoils 
of  a  Medicean  villa  or  a  Spanish 
castle. 

After  all,  furniture  is  very 
human,  and  it  is  sure  to  be  its 
worst  when  it  is  pretending  to  he 
something  that  it  isn't.  Social 
status  and  real  breeding  are  virtu- 
ally impossible  to  "fake,"  and 
when  furniture  tries  to  do  it  the 
result  is  very  much  the  same  as 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Your  Office   Is  Your  Business  Home 


DOES  it  lend  dis- 
tinction to  your 
organization?  Hale 
equipment  gives  an 
air  of  luxury  and  com- 
fort and  is  made  in  a 
variety  of  styles 
suited  to  the  simplest 
as  well  as  the  most 
pretentious  offices. 

<%     <V>     n£ 

Architects  and  Interior 
Decorators  may  be  sure 
of  efficient  cooperation. 


HALE  DESK  COMPANY 


(_  ptown  Store 

1 6  East  44th  Street,  New  York 


Main  Store 

1 5  Stone  Street,  New  York 


I  \ 
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Today 

ilours  is  being 
They  never  i 

Colours  the  Masters  use 
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WINSOR  &  NEWTON,  Inc. 

Everything  for  the  Artist 

31  EAST  17th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

CANADIAN    DISTRIBUTORS:    THE    HUGHES-OWENS    CO..    LTD. 

Montreal — Ottawa — Toronto    "Art    Metropole" — Winnipeg 
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IBM/ENS  Jurnittm> 


If  you  seek  distinction  and  in 
dividuality,  you  will  be  pleased  wit 
Leavens  furniture — either  a  com 
plete  set  for  bedroom  or  breakfas 
room,  or  a  charming  single  piec 
to  fit  that  nook  or  corner.  You  at 
tain  perfect  harmony  with  sur 
roundings  by  having  your  selectio 
decorated    or    finished    to    order. 

tively   inexpensive  way  too — as   yo 
will   learn   by   experience.      In   eithe 
Decorated    or    Colonial     furniture 
beautiful    simplicity    of    design    goe 
hand     in     hand     with     quality     an 


Richardson 
Wright's 

New  Book 
will  become 
the  standard 
for  all  lovers 
of  gardens  and 
flowers 


It  is  the  Essence 
of  Flower  Lore 
and  Practice 


9   COLOR   PLATES 

165   DOUBLETONE 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


AtJAll]Bookstores 


try  of  bloom.  A  magnificently  illustrated  and  instructive  guide  for  those 
ipervise  their  own  planting — an  Inspiration  to  the  growing  of  better  flowers 
ig  of  more  beautiful  gardens.  Covers  every  particular  in  the  preparation 
t   of  flower  beds   and  shrubbery  with    suggestions   and    Information   for  both 

and   the  practiced  gardener.     The  various  idiosyncrasies  of  perennials,    annu 
-vering   trees,    shrubs  and  vines   arc   considered   witii   the  treatment   that  will 

liv    and   abundant  bloom.      There  are   fascinating  schemes  of  color  combinati 
nd    borders,    plans    for    rock    gardening    and    wall    gardening,    arrangements 

and    old-fashioned    design.      In    fact,    it    is    the    tr 
'or   published  as   well   as  the   most   beautiful.      It 

"t   gardens  and  gardening. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO.. 
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Karpen  Upholstered  Furniture.      The  Claridge  Group        ffljkj.     <3 


KARPEN 
FURNITURE  WEEK 

APRIL  26  to  MAY  3 


Karpen  Furniture  Week 
is  timed  to  coincide  with 
the  Spring  Furnishing 
Season. 

Watch  for  the  newspaper 
announcement  of  your 
local  Karpen  Furniture 
dealer.  During  this 
annual  furniture  event 
you  can  save  money  on 
your  furniture  purchases. 
And  the  Karpen  trade- 
mark on  each  piece  is 
your  assurance  of 
Genuine  Karpen 
Furniture — exclusive 
STYLE  and  guaran- 
teed construction. 
Dealers  everywhere 
will  show  a  wonder- 
ful assortment  of 
Karpen  Furniture  for 


your  living  room,  sun 
room,  hall  and  library. 
The  illustrations  on  this 
page  are  representative 
of  the  special  designs 
and  new  cover- fabrics 
which  will  be  featured  by 
your  local  Karpen  dealer 
during  Karpen  Furniture 
Week — at  special  prices. 
All  are  distinctly  modern 
and  luxurious. 
Write  us  for  name  of 
nearest  Karpen  deal- 
er—  also  a  copy  of 
"Better  Homes,"  a 
book  of  modern  in- 
teriors, with  color 
charts.  It  will  be 
mailed  to  you  free 
on  request.  Address 
Dept.  65. 


KARPEN 

Ubholi 


8 


BROS 

Fiber 


Karpen  Handwoven  Fiber  Furniture.     The  Soreno  Group 

KARPEN 


New  York  Talk:  Fine  and  Applied 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


artists  who  have  come  here  with 
the  idea  of  establishing  themselves 
permanently.  Mr.  Benito  came 
to  us  with  his  wife  and  his  house- 
hold goods.  They  are  now  settled 
in  an  apartment  as  French  as 
French  —  white  muslin  curtains, 
red  geraniums  on  the  window  sills, 
old  gilt  mirrors  on  rough  white 
plastered  walls,  a  series  of  Mr. 
Benito's  studies  of  heads  in  gold 
lacquer  on  black,  old  walnut  com- 
modes, and  graceful  painted  chairs, 
low  tables  and  high  screens  in  red 
lacquer  —  an  ensemble  completely 
suggestive  of  Paris. 

Benito  is  a  very  versatile  person. 
His  recent  exhibition  consisted  of 
a  group  of  very  aristocratic  por- 
traits, a  series  of  gold  lacquer  heads 
almost  Chinese  in  their  modeling, 
two  entrancing  studies  of  black 
kittens  with  green  eyes,  and  a  deli- 
cately conceived  scheme  m  white 
and  gold  for  a  painted  room.  The 
most  stirring  of  the  portraits,  of 
the  King  of  Spain  playing  polo,  is 
shown  in  this  magazine. 


The  visitors  to  the  recent  show 
of  George  Biddle's  water-colors  at 
the  Wildenstein  Galleries  were 
surprised  and  interested  to  see  a 
number  of  needlework  pictures, 
made  in  Paris,  from  Mr.  Biddle's 
designs.  The  designs  of  these 
ovals  of  brilliantly  colored  needle- 
work are  Tahitian.  Mr.  Biddle 
has  been  very  much  interested  in 
applying  his  art  to  decorative 
uses  for  several  years.  During  the 
years  immediately  after  the  armis- 
tice when  he  lived  in  Tahiti,  he 
experimented  with  the  decoration 
of  pottery  and  brought  back  with 
him  a  number  of  terra-cotta  vases 
and  urns  patterned  in  black  de- 
signs of  his  own  making.  The 
forms  were  those  of  the  native 
Tahitians,  but  the  designs  applied 
were  his  own.  He  also  brought 
back  a  lot  of  silk  panels  which 
were  covered  with  Tahitian  de- 
signs of  warriors,  boatmen,  hunt- 
ers, etc.  These  printed  silks  and 
linens  he  has  had  made  into 
screens  and  pillows,  and  many  of 
them  framed  as  pictures. 

During  his  three  years'  resi- 
dence in  Tahiti,  Mr.  Biddle  made 
several  trips  to  New  York,  where 


he  held  exhibitions,  and  after  the^ 
last  of  these  he  decided  to  go  to™ 
France  to  paint  for  a  few  years. 
He  has  recently  had  an  exhibition 
in  Paris  at  the  Galerie  Barba- 
zanges  which  was  very  well  re- 
ceived. The  collection  of  water- 
colors  which  has  just  been  shown 
here  was  made  last  summer  on  the 
coast  of  France. 

In  addition  to  the  printed  silk 
screens,  the  needlework  pictures 
and  the  water-colors  shown  at  the 
Wildenstein  Gallery,  there  are  a 
number  of  marquetry  tables  and 
chairs  made  from  Tahitian  de- 
signs. Somehow  these  marquetry 
designs  suggest  ironwork,  and  par- 
ticularly the  ironwork  of  Hunt 
Deiderich,  who  is  a  great  friend 
of  Mr.  Biddle. 

When  I  saw  him  in  Paris  last 
October,  at  his  studio  in  the 
rue  Boissonade,  he  was  trying  to 
make  up  his  mind  whether  to  go 
to  Java  for  a  year's  painting  or  to 
come  back  to  American  to  explore 
our  own  (to  him)  unknown  South, 
and  it  was  laughable  to  hear  him 
weighing  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  Georgia  against 
Java. 

A  self-portrait  of  Waldo  Pierce 
was  one  of  the  most  striking  por- 
traits in  the  collection  arranged  at 
the  Whitney  Studio  Club  by  Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi.  Waldo  Pierce  is  one 
of  our  most  picturesque  American 
artists.  Gigantic  in  size,  with 
ruddy  face  and  ample  beard,  his  , 
attitude  toward  life  is  gay  and 
vigorous.  His  work  seems  much 
more  French  than  American,  in 
spirit,  but  French  of  the  now  old- 
fashioned  impressionist  school. 
Certainly  he  is  not  at  all  of  the 
modernist  group.  For  the  last 
three  or  four  years  he  and  his  wife 
(Ivy  Troutman,  the  actress)  have 
been  living  in  an  old  Arabian  pal- 
ace in  Tunis.  There  they  led  an 
idyllic,  highly  colored  life,  with 
native  Arab  boys  for  servants  and 
gazelles  for  pets.  In  the  recent 
Independent  Show  there  was  an 
enormous,  glowing  painting  by 
Mr.  Pierce,  called  "Tunisian  In- 
terior," depicting  the  family 
around  the  table  in  the  dining- 
room.  I  thought  it  the  most 
charming  thing  in  the  whole  show. 


JUNE  Arts  &  Decoration  will  contain  some  very  prac- 
tical articles  in  connection  with  building,  fitting,  and  fur- 
nishing the  home. 
The  first  of  the  series  called  "When  You  Build  Your  Home" 
will  start  with  an  article  on  the  most  interesting  modern 
roofings,  illustrated  with  the  newest  varieties  of  slate,  tile,  cop- 
per, shingle  and  other  roofings. 

There  will  be  a  very  practical   article   also  on   the  best  kind 
of  floors,  something  of  their  construction  and  finish. 
Matlack  Price  has  been  looking  into  the  question  of  modern 
American  rugs.     The  result  of  this  inquiry  will  be  published 
in  an  illustrated  article  in  June. 

"Chintz  for  Every  Room  in  the  House"  will  be  found  excep- 
tionally interesting  for  the  summer  housekeeper. 
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A  deft,  sure  artistry  that  creates 
ensembles  of  charming  grace  and 
beauty  is  the  result  of  Valiant's 
50  years  experience  in  furnishing 
and  decorating  homes  of  the  finest 
character.  Valiant  decorators 
will  be  glad  to  confer  with  you 
concerning  your  present  or  future 
decorative  plans. 

Correspondence  relative  to  famishing  and 
decoratiie  needs  is  invited  and  will  receive 
prompt  and  courteous  attention.  Photo* 
graphs  of  interiors,  groupings  and  individua 
pieces  forwarded  upon  request. 


Jurniiure  ^cDecoraiions> 


'Baltimore 


Philadelphia 


Specimen  of  fine  Old  Sheffield 
Plate,  in  perfect  and  original 
condition,  period  1 780.  Price 
£15.     Delivered    free    anywhere. 

An  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
visitors  to  this  Country,  to  inspect 
my  interesting  stock  of  fine  old 
Silver  and  Sheffield  Plate,  without 
the   slightest    obligation   to   purchase. 

F.  A.  DEVEREUX 

45  ST.  JAMES'  PLACE 
ST.  JAMES'  ST.,  LONDON,  S.  W. 


Fine  Arts  Tour 

under  the  auspices   of 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF 

INTERNATIONAL 

EDUCATION 

A  distinctive  undertaking  in  edu- 
cational travel  for  the  student  of  art 
and  the  intelligent  traveler  who 
wishes  to  combine  the  pleasures  of 
European  travel  with  art  study 
under  scholarly  leaders. 

Special  courses  in  the  history  and 
appreciation  of  art,  architecture,  in- 
terior decoration,  and  landscape  de- 
sign. Opportunities  for  painting  and 
sketching. 

July  5th  to  August  30th  or  later. 
Cost    $790. 

Full  details  will  be  mailed  upon 
request. 

INTERNATIONAL 

STUDENTS'  TOURS 

Times  Building,  New  York 


•fl 

0s- 

^ 

,<c* 

520  Madison  Avenue 

New  York  City 

MAY  SALE  of 

WALPOLE  LINENS 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  entitled: 
"LINENS — The   Aristocrat   of   Textiles." 


022.    Pure  Linen  Italian  Hand-drawn  Mosaic  Tea  Cloth  and 

Napkins.        Set     comprises     one     50x50     in.     Cloth     and     six 

16x16   in.   Napkins 

Sale  Price,  $56.75  Set 

MlpoleT3rothers 

HOUSEHOLD   LINEN   SPECIALISTS.    ESTABLISHED  1766 

tJtff/i-J&re.  con  35 g  St  DVevr  ybr& 

Also  587  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.— LONDON— DUBLIN 
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THE  CHARM  OF  CURTAIN  BEAUTY 


Here's  an  easy  way  to  brighten  up 
your  home  inexpensively.  Renew 
curtains  that  are  worn  or  shabby, 
then  hang  all  curtains  on  Bluebird 
Rods.  They  give  even  simple  drapes 
new  charm  and  beauty. 

"Bluebirds''  are  economical  rods  of 
improved  shape,  finished  in  tarnish- 
proof  Satin  Gold  or  White  Enamel. 


Single,   double,   triple,  they  fit  all 

windows.    Anyone  can  put  them  up 

with  only  a  hammer. 

Stiffening  ribs  are  a  practical  and 

distinctive    feature.      That's    why 

"Bluebirds''  won't  sag,  are  strong 

and  last  for  years. 

Made  by  H.L.Judd  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  City. 


Order  Bluebird  Rods  today.     Your   dealer 
carries  them  or  will  gladly  get  them  for  you 


Stained  with  Cabot's   Creosote   Shingle    Stains. 
C.  M.  Hart,  Architect,   Bay  Shore,  N.    Y. 

Rich,  Velvety,  Lasting  Colors 

Wood  Preservation 
Low  Cost  of  Material  and  Labor 

It  if  now  forty  years  since  outside   coloring  was  revolutionized   by   the 
invention  of 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

Staining  for  outside  woodwork  was  then  unknown.  The  wood-preserving 
value  of  Creosote  was  known  only  to  a  few  chemists.  Cabot's  Stains  com- 
bined the  beauty  of  stain  with  the  durability  of  paint  and  the  wood-preserva- 
tion of  Creosote,  and  for  forty  years  have  been  the  standard  colors  for 
shingles,  siding  and  similar  woodwork.  Made  of  Genuine  refined  Creosote, 
"the  best  wood-preservative  known."  The  real  Creosote  stains — no  benzine 
or  other  adulterant. 

Finest  and  strongest  pigment  colors,  ground  in  linseed  oil.  Pure  colors, 
which  last  as  long  as  colors  can — no  "fillers"  or  other  cheapeners. 

You  are  insured  by  Cabot's  Stains.  If  a  so-called  "cheap"  stain  washes 
off  or  fades,  you  lose  the  cost  of  stain  and  labor  both.  Cabot's  Stain  is 
insurance  of  a  beautiful,  artistic  job,  insurance  that  the  colors  will  last, 
insurance  that  the  wood  is  preserved.  All  this  at  half  the  cost  of  painting, 
material  and  labor. 

Cabot's  Old  Virginia  White— A  Stain  White.  As  soft  and  brilliant  as 
fresh  whitewash,  and  as  durable  as  paint.  The  whitest  white  and  the  most 
artistic  texture. 

Cabot's   Double-White — Whiter  than  white  lead  and  covers  better. 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country.  Send  for  samples 
of  wood  stained  with  moss-green,  bungalow-brown,  silver- 
gray,  tile-red  and  many  other  shades,   and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

Samuel  Cabot,  Inc.,  Manufacturing  Chemists 

12  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

24  West  Kinzie  Street,  Chicago  525  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

Hibernian   Bide,  Los  Angeles 


Contemporary 
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"And  I  am  eternal,"  added 
Brandes,  with  a  twinkling  look 
which  was  at  once  both  that  of 
audacity  and  of  complete  sincerity 
of  conviction. 

The  wine  was  having  a  very 
desirable  effect.  I  was  the  only 
young  man  in  the  party,  and 
probably  because  of  my  obvious 
attitude  of  drinking  in  his  every 
word  as  though  it  sprang  from  an 
oracle,  he  addressed  the  following 
little  homily  to  me: 

"Celebrity  is  nothing.  Youth 
is  everything.  I  would  give  all 
my  fame  in  a  twinkling  for  your 
youth.  Let's  drink  to  your  youth. 
May  the  wells  of  it  never  dry  up. 
.  .  .  What  is  fame?  A  nuisance. 
Admirers  of  my  writings  and 
interviewers  are  a  pestilence  that 
sweeps  upon  me,  a  famous  man, 
everywhere  I  go.  I  am  nauseated 
with  the  opinions  these  "inter- 
viewers thrust  into  my  mouth. 
What  I  say  in  jest  is  taken  in 
earnest;  what  I  say  in  earnest  is 
taken  in  jest — or  more  frequently 
passed  unnoticed.  It  was  Renan 
who  said  that  human  imbecility 
was  the  only  thing  which  ever 
gave  him  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
infinity.  He  must  have  been 
thinking  especially  of  reporters. 

"I  have  wine  before  me  which 
is  a  temptation  to  gods  and  men. 
But  this  moment  you  require  me 
to  be  serious.  You  ask  me  what 
is  the  literary  future  of  this  cos- 
mopolitan country.  I  am  not  a 
prophet;  but  an  artist  contem- 
porary with  Luther  painted  a  pic- 
ture of  a  well  in  which  a  withered 
old  woman  bathed  and  became 
young  and  beautiful.  This  new 
world,  I  conceive,  is  that  well  in 
which  the  withered  and  ancient 
culture  of  Europe  will  be  bathed 
and  from  which  it  will  arise,  fresh, 
young,  virile,  beautiful. 

"Your  literature  is  inseparable 
from  English  literature,  just  as 
the  Scandinavian  literatures  are 
inseparable  from  one  another. 
But  as  Bjornsen,  Ibsen,  Strind- 
berg  and  Jensen  are  fresh  and 
more  eagerly  read  by  the  younger 
generation  than  are  the  older 
writers,  so  will  the  fresh  and 
vigorous  new  writers  of  this 
country  be  more  eagerly  read  than 
your  Irving,  your  Cooper  and 
your  Hawthorne. 

"What  is  genius?  On  that 
point  I  differ  with  Taine,  to 
whom  I  owe  much.  Genius  is 
that  force  within  a  man  which 
produces  an  epoch.  Rousseau  pos- 
sessed that  force.  A  genius  is 
never  a  follower,  never  an  imi- 
tator. He  is  ever  the  creator  of 
an  era.  There  have  been  few 
geniuses;  the  world  has  progressed 
but  little. 

"Now  let  us  cease  to  be  serious. 
There  is  entrancing  music  for  us 
to  hear.  There  is  food  and  wine 
before  us.  We  are  surrounded  by 
beautiful  women,"  and  here 
Brandes  winked  rather  wickedly. 
"Do    you    know,    when    Anatole 


France  was  elected  to  the 
Academy  there  was  a  great  cele- 
bration in  his  honor,  to  which 
France  invited  me.  I  made  the 
first  speech,  because  my  name  be- 
gins with  B,  and  the  speakers 
were  selected  in  alphabetical  order. 
France  told  me  to  bring  a  beauti- 
ful woman  to  Paris  with  me.  I 
borrowed  the  niece  of  a  Russian 
count  and  I  astonished  France, 
because  she  was  very  beautiful.  I 
made  him  very  envious." 

The  disquisition  concluded  and 
the  party  continued  to  get  gayer. 
Brandes  was  exhilarated  and  made 
happy  by  the  wine  and  the  chorus 
girls,  who  were  unaware  of  his 
eminence  and  aware  only  that 
here  was  an  elderly  gentleman 
whom  it  was  part  of  their  nightly 
work  to  show  special  attention. 
As  they  passed  our  table,  they 
would  tweek  his  grey  goatee  and 
call  him  "Grandpop."  This 
pleased  him  very  much,  though  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  misunder- 
stood the  word  "Grandpop"  to  be 
a  term  of  affection  with  no  elderly 
connotations;  for  even  now,  they 
tell  me,  at  eighty-three  Brandes 
has  a  youngish  eye  for  a  pretty 
girl. 

I  met  William  Butler  Yeats, 
the  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Literature  for  1923,  on  several 
occasions  during  his  second  and 
third  visits  to  this  country.  Miss 
Harriet  Monroe,  the  editor  of 
"Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse," 
arranged  that  I  should  meet  him 
alone  in  her  apartment  in  Cass 
Street,  Chicago ;  and  I  was  a  little 
self-conscious  when  I  was  intro- 
duced to  him  because  I  had  just 
been  reading  George  Moore's  de- 
lightfully malicious  stuff  about 
Yeats  in  "Hail  and  Farewell," 
and  Moore's  jibes  were  running 
through  my  mind.  This  tall, 
stooped,  very  poetical  (and  pro- 
fessorial) looking  man  with  his 
black  hair  streaked  white  and  his 
beribboned  glasses,  however,  was 
very  gracious  to  me  and  (such 
was  his  absent-minded  habit)  since 
I  had  now  and  then  to  remind 
him  by  interrogations  that  I  was 
there,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  con- 
quering my  self-consciousness. 
Sometimes  he  did  not  hear  my 
question  or  heard  only  part  of  it, 
but  when  I  asked  him  about  the 
Moore  book  in  which  he  was  lam- 
pooned he  said  something  about 
Moore's  "jealousy"  and  went 
ahead  with  his  monologue  about 
the  Abbey  Players  in  Dublin 
which  I  had  not  asked  him  about 
at  all. 

They  relate  an  anecdote  of 
Yeats  that  I  can  easily  believe 
which  is  that  at  a  reception  given 
for  him  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, he  soared  up  into  the  clouds 
again  and  automatically  repeated 
to  everyone  who  came  up  to  him, 
no  matter  with  what  words  or 
questions,  "So  glad  you  like  them, 
(Continued    on   page    68) 
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Celiimii  Unudleirstoodl 

E  knew  that  craving  for  beautiful 
things  which  is  innate  in  the  hearts 
of  women.  So  when  kings  and  cardinals 
in  the  days  of  the  Medici  sought  gifts  for 
the  royal  wedding  they  called  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  who  wrought  beautiful  pieces  of 
silver  and  gold — gifts  that  brought  joy  to 
the  bride. 


f-CEW 


The  cathedral  at  Amiens,  erected  between  1220  and  1228,  is 
perhaps  the  finest  church  of  Gothic  architecture  in  France. 

Earl  Horter's  charming  Eldorado  drawing,  made  in  Novem- 
ber, 1923,  is  especially  interesting  because  it  shows  that  the 
war  damage  has  been  almost  wholly  repaired  and  this  classic 
cathedral  restored  to  its  former  grandeur. 

Sample  Offer 
Write   for  full-length   free   sample   of  Dixon's   Eldorado,   "The 
master  drawing  pencil,"  and  of  Dixon's  "BEST"  Colored  Pencils. 


'The  homes  of  a  nation  are  the  bulwarks  of  personal 
and  national  safety,  and  thrift."— J.  G.  Holland 


Indiana  Limestone 

Sasily  Distinguishable 

Worn  Substitutes 


fi 


To  home  builders  who  have  that  finer  appre 
ciation  of  whatever  is  genuine  as  distin' 
guished  from  whatever  is  imitation,  Indiana 
Limestone  makes  a  prompt  and  instinctive 
appeal,  for  this  natural  building  stOne  pos' 
sesses  a  beautiful  texture  and  variety  of 
color'tones  that  make  it  easily  distinguish' 
able  from  imitation  materials. 

It  also  possesses  all  of  the  structural  features 
that  make  it  the  most  suitable  material  for 
the  exterior  of  a  home.  Its  remarkable  weath' 
ering  qualities  and  the  fact  that  it  will  last 
for  generations  without  deterioration  com' 
mend  Indiana  Limestone  to  the  use  of  fore 
sighted  builders.  They  will  perceive  in  it 
not  only  the  mere  surface  qualities  of  loveli- 
ness of  texture  and  color,  but  also  those  in' 
herent  sturdier  qualities  of  durability  and 
permanence  that  are  characteristic  of  what' 
ever  is  real  and  genuine. 


Our  handsomely  illustrated  book- 
let showing  this  country's  finest 
Indiana  Limestone  homes  sent  free 
upon  request.  Address,  Indiana 
Limestone  Quarrymen's  Associa- 
tion, Box  778,  Bedford,  Indiana 


The  Pyramids  remain  today 
as  permanent  evidence  that 
limestone  is  the  world's  most 
enduring    building  material 


S^ffi^^^ 


The  Nation's  Building  Stone 


CS^aos^^ 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Our  Letter  from  London 

{Continued  from  page  iy) 


What  is  it  that  out-blooms  the  Rose  and 
out-gleams  the  Lily,  too? 

IF  there  is  an  exaggerated  note  in  that  question,  it  is  sug- 
gested by  a  letter  received  recently  by  Madame  Rubinstein, 
in  which  one  of  her  clients  in  those  very  words,  sings  the 
praises  of  the  new  Valaze  Compacts,  rouges  and  powders. 

Health  Rouges  and  Health  Powders 

These  compacts  which  are  nozv  made  on  a  base    of 

Valaze  Pasteurized  Face  Cream 

and  contain  compressed  within  them  a  well-balanced  proportion  of  that 
indispensable  skin-nutrient  prevent  completely  the  drying  of  the  skin 
which  has  always  been  such  an  unpleasant  draw-back  in  the  use  of 
compacts.  The  skillful  addition  of  this  cream  increases  enormously  the 
clinging  quality  of  the  rouge  and  powder  and  keeps  it  from  floating  off 
the   face  at  the   first   gust   of  wind. 

The  new  method  of  compounding  these  compacts  has  made  it  possible 
to  introduce  new  shades  which  are  a  revelation  in  fascinating  color- 
possibilities.  Such  tints  have  never  before  been  produced  in  the  art  of 
cosmetics,  and  all  the  sorcery  of  fruit  and  flower  colors  is  reflected  in 
them. 

Starting  with  Raspberry:  The  pertness  of  its  twinkling  tint  disarms 
and  allures.  This  rouge  is  one  of  the  most  spellful  in  color.  Then  the 
vivid  red  Geranium,  the  piquant  Tangerine  and  the  subdued^  Crushed 
Roie  Leaves.  Each  of  them  in  dainty  metal 
one  dollar.  The  powders  are  supplied  in  deep, 
in  mat,  swarthy  ochre  and  delicate  ivory 
same  may  be  had  with  two  refills  for 
Vanities  containing  both  rouge  and  powde 
of    a    dollar    fifty.      With   these    preparatn 


with    puff 

ysterious  rachel,   flesh; 

also   a    dollar.      These 

dollar    fifty.       Also    Twin 

with   puffs  at   the   low   price 

skillfully    and    discriminat- 


ill    hencef 
vivacity  and    freshness. 

Finally,  the  Valaze  Lip  Luster  (Lipstick):  Indelible,  in  the  brilliant 
new  Lucifer  Red,  or  mat  gold  container,  and  in  light,  medium  or 
dark  The  container,  provided  with  a  hinged  top,  and  a  threaded  bottom 
which  by  a  few  turns  projects  the  lipstick  from  the  holder,  prevents 
soiling  of  fingers  or  gloves.  A  more  daintily  refined  lipstick  or  one  as 
dainty  and  refined  you  will  not  find   for  the  price  of  this,  a  dollar  fifty. 

To  be  had  at  leading  stores  or  direct  from  Mme.   Rubinstein. 

MEMO:  A  half-hour  spent  with  one  of  Madame  Rubinstein's  trained 
operators,    comfortably    reclining    in    one    of    the   cosy    rest-courts   of    her 


Salon  de  Beaute  Valaze 


listening  to  golden  words  of  "beauty  wisdom,"  while  your  face  is  being 
taken  through  a  carefully  planned  routine  of  treatment,  for  you  after- 
wards to  be  followed  up  in  your  own  home— (for  a  nominal  fee  only)— 
will   add   months   to   your  enjoyment  of  life. 


HOLLYWOOD,  CAL. 

1780  Highland  Av. 
CHICAGO 

-.0   N.   Mich.   Av. 
DETROIT 

1540  Wash.  Blvd. 


46  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


951  Broad  Street 
Newark,  N.  J. 


BOSTON 

234    Boylston    St. 

PARIS 

126   Rue   du   Fbg.    St. 

Honore 

LONDON 

24   Grafton   St.  Wl 


gallery  and  certainly  superior  to 
the  Louvre.  Next  door  is  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  I 
admit  that  when  I  have  half  an 
hour  to  spare  I  thoroughly  enjoy 
wandering  through  the  halls,  look- 
ing upon  the  portraits  of  men  who 
have  been  famous  in  English  his- 
tory. Then  on  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment there  is  the  Tate  Gal- 
lery which  provides  a  very  fine 
display  of  modern  work.  The 
Wallace  Collection  in  Manchester 
Square  is  undoubtedly  the  noblest 
accumulation  of  works  of  art  that 
any  single  individual  has  ever  col- 
lected. Sir  Richard  Wallace,  in 
leaving  it  to  the  nation,  was  wise 
in  deciding  it .  should  always  be 
kept  under  one  roof.  Then  in  the 
East-end,  where  the  very  poor  live, 
is  the  Whitechapel  Art  Gallery 
with  a  constant  change  of  pictures, 
and  in  the  city  itself  at  the  Guild- 
hall is  a  really  fine  collection  of 
historic  paintings.  Besides  these 
there  are  the  pictures  to  be  found 
at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  where,  although  the  pic- 
tures are  not  historic  there  is  some 
of  the  finest  work  in  the  world  to 
be  seen,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dis- 
play of  furniture  and  interior 
architectural  designs. 

During  my  travels,  I  have  no- 
ticed in  every  country  there  is  a 
certain  set  of  people  who  always 
deprecate  the  art  collections  in 
their  own  land  and  think  that 
other  countries  can  do  better. 
That  is  my  excuse  for  directing 
attention  to  the  galleries  which  we 
have  in  London. 

YOUNG   LORDS 

I  remember,  when  in  Switzer- 
land at  St.  Moritz,  going  into  a 
dancing  room  and  noticing  a 
young  lad  offering  his  services  to 
the  Italian  band  that  was  pro- 
viding jazz  music,  by  playing 
something  which  looked  like  a 
whistle.  This  was  young  Lord 
Donegall,  who  is  just  twenty-one 
years  of  age  this  year.  He  is  a 
modest,  quiet-mannered  lad,  who 
is  the  sixth  marquis  in  his  line 
and  is  Hereditary  Admiral  of 
Lough  Neagh  and  Governor  of 
Carrickfergus  Castle.  The  foun- 
der of  the  Donegall  fortunes, 
Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  was  a 
Devonshire  man  who  fought 
against  the  Spanish  Armada  when 
it  came  to  England  and  he  was 
created  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland 
and    Lord    Chichester    of    Belfast. 

There  are  not  many  peers  who 
are  supporters  of  the  Socialist 
Government;  but  one  of  them  is 
the  young  Earl  de  la  Warr,  who 
lives  mostly  in  the  country  and 
runs  a  farm  with  his  wife.  He  is 
just  twenty- four  years  of  age  and 
has  two  sons.  Since  we  have  had 
a  Socialist  government,  he  has  be- 
come Lord-in-Waiting  to  the 
King.  I  well  remember  how  he 
served  as  an  ordinary  sailor  during 
the  war  and  how,  in  this  costume, 
when  King  George  opened  Parlia- 


ment some  years  ago,  he  took  his 
place  on  the  steps  of  the  throne 
amidst  all  the  purple  cloaked  and 
jeweled  dignitaries  of  the  country. 
BLACK   GLASS 

Among  the  fashions  of  the  day 
in  London  is  having  black  glass 
mirrors.  One  scarcely  enters  any 
drawing-room  in  Mayfair  with- 
out finding  one  of  these  mirrors 
which  provides  a  delicious,  soft  re- 
flection and  gives  one  a  curious 
feeling  of  distance.  In  one  house 
in  Park-Lane  I  noticed  that  the 
glass  is  not  silvered,  but  really 
black.  Mrs.  Asquith  and  Lady 
Lavery,  the  wife  of  the  artist 
who  is  at  present  engaged  in  paint- 
ing a  picture  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  session,  have  black 
mirrors,  but  these  are  producd  by 
placing  a  length  of  black  velvet 
behind  ordinary  plain  glass.  These 
mirrors  are  novel  and  as  the  re- 
flections are  soft  it  can  be  under- 
stood how  popular  they  are  be- 
coming  among   dames  of   fashion. 

OUTER   LONDON 

American  cities  are  made,  but 
English  cities  have  just  grown. 
That  explains  why  your  cities  are 
so  well  laid  out,  while  ours  are 
uneven  and  rather  higgledy- 
piggledy  and  yet,  with  their 
winding  streets,  not  without 
charm. 

Round  London  during  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years  there  has  been 
in  course  of  erection  a  number  of 
well  laid  out  garden  cities.  Per- 
sonally, I  do  not  like  new  houses, 
but  these  model  hamlets  seem  to 
be  popular. 

In  these  days  of  swift  automo- 
biles, there  is  an  increasing  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  many  to  live 
thirty  or  forty  miles  out  of  Lon- 
don, which  has  such  charming 
rural  attractions  within  easy  dis- 
tance. Why,  in  Epping  Forest, 
within  ten  miles  of  London,  wild 
deer  can  still  be  seen. 

Last  Sunday  I  was  down  at 
Leatherhead,  a  little  old-fashioned 
town  among  the  hills  of  Surrey. 
It  was  delightful  to  find  how 
many  Londoners  are  moving  that 
way  and  how  artists  are  taking  up 
their  habitation  in  inns  like  Ye 
Olde  Running  Horse,  the  front 
part  of  which  is  just  the  same  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Dame 
Elynor  Rummyn,  who  lived  in 
the  days  of  King  Henry  VII  and 
who,  because  she  sold  short  mea- 
sure, was  rolled  down  the  hill  in 
one  of  her  own  barrels  into  the 
tiny  winding  and  burrowing  river 
called  the  Mole. 

All  round  the  countryside,  pic- 
turesque houses  are  being  built  in 
Tyrrel  Wood,  in  Greville  Park, 
at  Copthorne  Hatlock,  at  Book- 
ham,  Deepdene  and  the  Denbies. 
Lovely  rose  gardens  are  being 
prepared,  whilst  very  soon  the 
commons  around  will  be  a  blaze 
of  furze.  Clubs  providing  golf, 
lawn  tennis,  fox  and  stag  hunting 
{Continued   on  page   68) 
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For  a  spotless  kitchen  floor—  Gold- Seal  Congoleum! 


Spotless  cleanliness,  attractive 
cheery  patterns,  sturdy  durability 
— these  are  the  qualities  one  looks 
for  in  the  floor-coverings  for  the 
"service"  rooms  of  the  house.  And 
thev  are  precisely  the  qualities  of 
Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Rugs. 

Very  Easily  Cleaned 

Made  with  a  surface  that  is 
smooth  and  firm,  Congoleum  Rugs 
cannot  absorb  dust,  grease,  or 
spilled  liquids.  All  these  modern 
floor-coverings  ever  need  by  way  of 
cleaning  is  a  brisk  wiping  with  a 
damp  mop  or  cloth. 


Only  materials  of  the  finest  grade 
enter  into  the  making  of  these  rugs, 
thus  insuring  exceptional  strength 
and  serviceability.  And  they  require 
no  fastening  to  make  them  lie  flat. 
They  hug  the  floor  and  never  curl 
up  at  the  edges  or  corners. 

A  Wide  Variety  of  Patterns 

The  fresh  -  looking  brown  and 
white  tile  pattern  illustrated  above 
is  but  one  of  several  designs  appro- 
priate for  kitchen  and  pantry.  More 
elaborate  and  colorful  motifs  may 
also  be  had — admirable  for  the 
maid's  room  or  nursery. 


Popular  Sizes — Low  Prices 

6      ft.  x  9  ft.  3  9.00       9  ft.  x    9      ft.  313.50 

V/2  ft.  x  9  ft.    11.25       9  ft.  x  10K  ft.    15.75 

9  ft.  x  12  ft.  318.00 

Pattern  No.  408  (shown  below)  is  made  in  all  sizes.   The  other 
patterns  illustrated  are  made  in  the  jive  large  sizes  only. 

VA  ft.  x  3  ft.  2  .60  3  ft.  x  W2  ft.  31.95 

3      ft.  x  3  ft.    1.40  3  ft.  x  6      ft.    2.50 

Owing  to  freight  rates,  prices  in  the  South  and  west 
of  the  Mississippi  are  higher  thanthose  Quoted. 

You  can  identify  genuine  guar- 
anteed Gold- Seal  Congoleum  by 
the  Gold  Seal  label  shown  above. 
Be  sure  to  look  for  it  when  you  buy! 

Congoleum  Company 

INCORPORATED 

Philadelphia  New  York  Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco 
Kansas  Citv  Minneapolis  Atlanta  Dallas  Pittsburgh 
New  Orleans     Montreal     London      Paris     Rio  de  Janeiro 


Gold  Seal 

ONGOLEUM 

Rugs 


Pattern  No. 
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Homelike  Kitchens 


oj  Heinz 


HOMELIKE!  That's  the 
word.  That  just  describes 
them.  Thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  housewives  have  inspected 
them,  and  all  have  felt  this  thrill  of 
recognition.  They  look  like  places 
where  good  things  to  eat  are  being 
made.  They  are  full  of  tempting 
odors.  They  are  white  and  clean  and 
well  cared  for.  The  sunshine  lies 
across  the  floors.  The  Heinz  girls 
are  busy  and  neat  and  cheerful.  It  is 
a  domestic  picture  that  warms  the 
heart  of  every  woman  with  a  spark  of 
housekeeping  instinct. 

And  that  is  one  thing  we  have 
striven  for— these  homelike  surround- 
ings, this  domestic  spirit.  Big  and  effi- 
cientasthe  kitchens  of  a  nation  must  be, 
we  have  escaped  the  factory  atmos- 
phere. We  do  not  manufacture.  We 
cookand  bake  as  nearly  as  we  can  li  ke  a 
capable  hostess  preparing  delicious 
meals  for  favored  guests.  Such  is  the  at- 
titude of  all  our  employees — they  too 
feel  this  friendly  obligation  to  dispense 

good  cheer.    H.  J.  Heinz.  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HERE   ARE    HEINZ    57  VARIETIES 
Hoiv  many  do  you  kno<w? 


1  Hein/.  Baked  Beans  with  Pork 

10  Hein/  Cooked  Macaroni 

22  Heinz  Apple  Butter 

34  ^H  Sour  Mixed  Pickles 

46  Heinz  Red  Pepper  Sauce 

and  Tomato  Sauce 

11   Hem/.  Mince  Meat 

2!   Heinz  Crab-Apple  Jelly 

35      ^Hy    Chow  Chow  Pickle 

47  Heinz  Green  Pepper  Sauce 

2  Heinz  Baked  Brans  without  Tomato 

12  Heinz  Plum  Puddine 

24  Heinz  Currant  Jelly 

36  Heinz     Sweet     Mustard     Pickle 

48  Heinz  Tomato  Ketchup 

Sauce,  with  Pork  —  H«sum  ,■>»/<• 

H   Hein/  Fit'  Puddine 

25  Heinz  (/rape  Jelly 

37  Heinz  Queen  Olives 

49  Heinz  Prepared  Mustard 

3  Heinz    Baked    Beans    in   Tomato   S: 

uce        14  Heinz  Cherry  Preserves 

26   Heinz  Quince  Jelly 

38  Heinz  Manzanilla  Olives 

50  Heinz  India  Relish 

without  Meat — Vigttarian 

15   Heinz  Red  Raspberry  Preserves 

27  Heinz  Apple  Jelly 

39  Heinz  Stuffed  Olives 

51   Heinz     Evaporated     Horse-Radish 

4  Heinz  Baked  Red  Kidney  Beans 

16  Heinz  Peach  Preserves 

28  Heinz  Dill  Pickles 

40  Heinz  Ripe  Olives 

52  Heinz  Salad  Dressing- 

5    Heinz  Peanut  Butter 

17   Heinz  Damson  Plum  Preserves 

29  Heinz  Sweet  Midget  Gherkins 

41  Heinz  Pure  Olive  Oil 

53  Heinz  Mayonnaise 

6  Heinz  Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 

18  Heinz  Strawberry  Preserves 

30  Heinz  Preserved  Sweet  Gherkins 

42  Heinz  Sour  Pickled  Onions 

54  Heinz  Pure  Malt  Vinegar 

7   Heinz  Cream  of  Pea  Soup 

19  Heinz  Pineapple  Preserves 

31   Heinz  Preserved   Sweet  Mixed   Pickles       43  Heinz  Worcestershire  Sauce 

55  Heinz  Pure  Cider  Vinegar 

8   Heinz  Cream  of  Celery  Soup 

21)  Heinz     Black     Raspberry     Preserves 

32  Heinz  Sour  Spiced  Gherkins 

56  Heinz  Distilled  White  Vinegar 

9   Heinz  Cooked  Spaghetti 

21   Heinz  Blackberry  Preserves 

3  3  Heinz  Sour  Midget  Gherkins 

45  Heinz  Beefsteak  Sauce 

57  Heinz  Tarraeon  Vinegar 
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[Make  Your  Little  Girl  tHappj 
■with  an 

\JAAXr'         o    \    NECKLACE 

A  splendid  gift  for  a  little  girl's  birthday,  or  any  occa- 
sion. Start  with  a  small  strand,  which  is  added  to 
on  all  gift  occasions  each  year — until  she  has  a  neck' 
lace  of  genuine  pearls.  Your  jeweler  will  supply  you. 


Buy  additional  pearls  for  your  Add-a-pearl  neck- 
lace on  this  card.  It  guarantees  perfection. 


The    Add 


Pearl    Co.,  Chicago 


3S 


The  Modern  Cabinet 

THE  latest  and  by  far  the  finest  type 
of  bathroom  cabinets  and  lavatory  mir- 
rors are  those  of  snow-white  steel.  They 
are  beautiful  in  appearance,  always  clean 
and  white,  and  the  smooth,  hard  finish 
never  cracks  nor  peels.  Steel  construction 
assures  durability  and  prevents  warping, 
or  binding  doors.  Joints  never  open.  For 
lasting  satisfaction,  select  Hess  snow-white 
steel    cabinets,    made    in    numerous    6tyles 

Atk  anu  dealer,  or  write  us  lor  catalogue. 

HESS  WARMING  &  VENTILATING   CO. 

Makera  of  HESS  Welded  Steel  FURNACES 

1226   S.    Western    Avenue,    Chicago 

CABINETS 

cflB/MIRRORS   / 


jSnoyi/White  Steel 


Harris, Winthrop  &  C? 


II  WALL  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


MEMBERS  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Chicago  Stock  Exchange 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
New  York  Cotton   Exchange 


THE  ROOKERY 
CHICAGO 


Make  your  trip  abroad 
free  from  money 


worries 


SEASONED  travelers  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  necessity  for  Travelers'  Letters  of  Credit 
as  a  convenient  means  of  carrrying  funds. 

For  thorough  safety  and  convenience,  these  Letters 
should  be  obtained  from  a  Bank  of  established 
reputation  and  widely  recognized  standing. 

Our  Travelers'  Letters  of  Credit  not  only  provide 
a  convenient  means  of  taking  funds  with  you,  but 
are  well  known  and  effective  all  over  the  world. 

Travelers'  Checks  of  every  denomination  may 
likewise  be  obtained  from  us. 

We  suggest  your  taking  a  supply  of  the  currency 
of  the  country  in  which  you  expect  to  land,  which 
we  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  at  the  time  of  issu- 
ing your  Letter  of  Credit. 

Through  arrangements  with  the  principal  tourist 
agencies,  we  are  able  to  secure  steamship  ac- 
commodations and  hotel  reservations  abroad  for 
our  customers,  at  the  bare  expense  of  cables  or 
like  incidentals. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  call  on  us  at  any 
one  of  our  three  convenient  offices — 

In  the  Plaza  District — Fifth  Avenue  at  57th 

Street, 

In  the  new  Grand  Central    District,    at  40th 

Street  and  Madison  Avenue, 

Or  Downtown  at  100  Broadway. 


The  New\brkTrust  Company 

Capital,  Surplus  and 

Undivided  Profits 

#27,500,000 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Edward  R.  Bacon 

Collection 
of 

Paintings 
By  Old  Masters 

Chinese   Porcelains 


In  the  liquidation  of  the 
Estate  the  collection  is 
being  privately  disposed  of 

Estate   Office 

247  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York 


J  portion  oj  the  Porcelain  Collection 

temporarily  on  view  with 

Richard  W.  Lehne 

16  East  46th  Street 


Individual  Travel  Service 

Steamship  Reservations 
Hotel   Reservations  Railroad    Tickets 

Aeroplane  Reservations 

Pullman  Reservations  Insurance 

Vises  and  Passports 

FOR    such    persons    as    are    unable    or    indisposed    to 
Conducted    Tours,    an    Independent    Travel    Service 
instituted    by    Arts    &    Decoration. 

This  means  the  compilation  of   the  traveler's  itiner; 
typewritten    and    bound    into    a    folder    which    will    fit 
pocket.      It  means   that  stop-overs  are  pre-arranged  and   clearly 
indicated    on    the    itinerary,    and    that    the    traveler's    tickets    are 
purchased  accordingly. 

All  or  any  one  of  the  above  details  will  be  carried  out  for 
you  by  our  experts.  Simply  write  to  us,  giving  details  or  a 
generalization  of  where  you  would  like  to  go,  and  we  will  do 
the  rest. 


,tly 


TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 


Arts   &   Decoration 


45  West  45th  Street 


New  York  City 


Under  Cover 

A  Gay  and  Caustic  Personal  Review  of  the  Latest  Books 
By  BENJAMIN  DE  CASSERES 


The  Travels  of  Baron  Mun- 
-*-  CHAUSEN.  Edited  by  William 
Rose.      (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.) 

These  four  fascinating  books 
are  in  the  Duttons'  Broadway 
Translations  Series,  which  is  doing 
its  best  to  take  us  away  from  the 
punk,  junk  and  bunk  of  the  time 
and  point  us  back  to  the  classics, 
wherefrom  we  have  strayed  too 
far.  The  more  I  read  of  the 
books  of  today  the  more  I  am  en- 
amoured of  the  books  that  are 
"dead."  These  ancients  could 
write.  Better  yet,  they  are  all 
ultra-modern  without  strain  or 
shout  or  ballyhoo. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac's  "Voyages 
to  the  Moon  and  the  Sun"  are 
entrancing  satiric  romances.  It 
was  this  same  Cyrano  that  Swift 
and  Moliere  cribbed  from.  Inter- 
est has  lately  been  revived  in  this 
great  modernist  and  humanist 
(precursor  of  Voltaire  and  Anatole 
France),  who  lived  three  hundred 
years  ago,  by  the  superb  produc- 
tion of  Rostand's  play  that  Walter 
Hampden  has  given  in  New  York. 
De  Bergerac,  in  his  writings,  fol- 
lows the  great  traditions  of  Mon- 
taigne and  Rabelais.  He  is  out 
of  the  miraculous  soil  of  France. 
Not  to  know  these  two  novelettes 
of  De  Bergerac  is  not  to  know  two 
of  the  finest  satiric  stories  ever 
written.  They  are  caviar  and  ta- 
basco. An  introduction  will  tell 
you  all  about  the  "real"  life  of  this 
remarkable  man. 

In  the  "Ovid"  we  have  a  com- 
plete translation  of  the  "Ars  Ama- 
toria"  under  the  title  "How  to 
Make  Love."  It  is  salty  and  racy. 
Ovid's  poetry  is  crystal-clear.  The 
way  to  woo  and  win  has  never 
changed  in  spite  of  what  Ben 
Hecht,  Maxwell  Bodenheim  and 
Scott  Fitzgerald  aver.  But  I  am 
as  ignorant  of  the  female  heart  as 
woman  herself.  This,  however,  I 
will  stick  to — it  is  men  who  un- 
derstand love.  Women  only  un- 
derstand possession. 

Baron  Munchausen  was  the 
most  delightful  liar  the  world  has 
ever  known.  His  alleged  "travels" 
were  a  satire  on  "Gulliver's  Trav- 
els," but  it  is  a  satire  that  ought 
to  live  as  long  as  Gulliver.  Mun- 
chausen was  pre-Mack  Sennett. 
I'd  like  to  see  this  book  of  a  thou- 
sand and  one  absurdities  filmed. 
With  Doug,  as  the  Baron! — 
quoi?  There  is  not  a  dull  page 
in  this  classic.  It  is  literary  hila- 
riousness  raised  to  the  nth  dimen- 
sion. 

The  French  comedies  of  the 
eighteenth  century  are  "The  Re- 
siduary Legatee,"  by  Regnard; 
"Turcaret;  or,  the  Financier,"  by 
LeSage,  and  "The  Game  of  Love 
and  Chance,"  by  Marivaux.  These 
are  all  worth  reading  if  you  are  a 
student  of  the  drama,  and  much 
more  so  if  you  are  not. 

Four  books  that  I  would  not  be 
without.     They  sing  and  laugh. 


TPhe    Collected    Essays    and 
Papers    of    George    Saints- 
bury  (1875-1920).  3  vols.   (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.) 

Saintsbury  is  solid.  He  studies 
and  delves.  Not  brilliant,  not 
vibratory,  not  enthusiastic — but 
surgically  sound.  He  writes  with 
his  brain.  His  sensibilities  are 
heavily  insulated.  He  carries  on 
the  high  English  tradition  of  fro- 
zen emotions.  He  discusses  cookery 
(the  grouse,  the  partridge)  with 
the  same  assurance  and  seriousness 
that  he  brings  to  De  Quincey, 
Crabbe,  spelling  reform  and  Swin- 
burne. He  approaches  Scott,  Du- 
mas, Shakespeare,  Milton  and 
Dante  as  he  would  a  game  of 
chess.  Personally,  I  would  rather 
be  wrong  than  dull.  I  prefer  epi- 
grams to  scholarship,  an  occasional 
exclamation  point  to  a  hundred- 
word  sentence.  In  the  essay  on 
Shakespeare  I  note,  however,  sev- 
eral explosions  of  enthusiasm. 
Also  in  his  admiration  for  that 
sublime  singer — Swinburne. 

"Y/F  y  Disillusionment  in  Rus- 
SIA.  By  Emma  Goldman. 
(Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.) 

I  believe  in  the  capitalistic  or- 
ganization of  society  tempered  by 
powerful  labor  unions.  Without 
struggle  there  is  no  character — no 
life,  in  fact.  I  pity  the  under 
dog,  but  I  pity  still  more  the 
strong,  competent  man  pinned  to 
earth  by  pigmies  —  the  crowd. 
Whatever  is  great  in  human  evo- 
lution has  been  done  by  the  em- 
battled individual,  never  by  mass 
movements.  One  Mussolini,  Poin- 
care  or  D'Annunzio  is  worth  a 
ton  of  Lenins  and  Ramsay  Mac- 
Donalds. 

When  Emma  was  shipped  to 
Russia  (foolishly,  I  believe)  her 
real  education  began,  as  you  may 
see  in  this  book,  wherein  Dona 
Quixote  awakes.  Bolshevism  is  a 
compound  of  slavery  and  bureau- 
cratic graft.  It  differs  from  capi- 
talism in  nowise,  except  that  it  is 
infinitely  worse.  There  is  nothing 
more  monstrous  than  fanatical 
idealism  in  action. 

To  Russia  Emma  came  and  saw 
— and  wept!  She  denounces  Bol- 
shevism in  this  book  as  she  once 
denounced  the  "brigands  of  capi- 
talism." 

Ah!  how  the  gods  laugh — and 
weep — at  the  social  optimist! 

The  Life  of  Cesare  Borgia. 
J-  By  Rafael  Sabatini.  (Bren- 
tano's. ) 

The  word  "Borgia"  cuts  like  a 
knife.  We  associate  it  with  sti- 
lettos, poisons,  intrigues  and  sadis- 
tic revels.  Sabatini  has  given  us  a 
gorgeous  record  of  a  gorgeous  age 
— a  panorama  of  the  Italian  soul 
at  blood-heat. 

Across  the  silver  screen  of  the 
pages   walk   and   gesture   Machia- 
(Continucd  on  next  page) 
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velli,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Julius  II, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Pandolfo 
Malatesta,  Jeanne  de  Valois,  the 
Sforzas,  and  Alexander  VI — 
merely  to  remember  a  few  in  the 
cast  of   this   mighty   drama. 

Sabatini  says:  "This  is  no 
chronicle  of  saints.  Nor  yet  is  it 
a  history  of  devils.  It  is  the  rec- 
ord of  certain  very  human,  strenu- 
ous men  in  a  very  human,  strenu- 
ous age  ;  a  lustful,  flamboyant  age  ; 
an  age  red  with  blood  and  pale 
with  passion  at  white-heat;  an  age 
of  steel  and  velvet,  of  vivid  color ; 
an  age  of  swift  movement  and  piti- 
less violence." 

You  see,  times  have  not  changed 
very  much  except  that  we  do  it 
now  with  machinery  in  Macedo- 
nian  formation. 

'"Fhe  Eight  Paradises.  By 
1  Princess  G.  J'.  Bibesco.  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.) 

These  are  a  series  of  highly 
colored,  vibrantly  written  travel 
pictures  in  Persia,  Asia  Minor  and 
Constantinople.  The  French  ver- 
sion of  this  book  has  been  crowned 
by  the  French  Academy.  A  book 
to  be  placed  alongside  of  the  works 
of  Pierre  Loti.  They  are,  indeed, 
more  than  travel  pictures — they 
are  a  rich  mosaic  of  prose  poetry, 
of  native  legend,  of  exquisite  de- 
scription and  perfumed  memories 
of  the  Orient.  The  eight  para- 
dises are  Resht,  Teheran,  Khoum 
the  Holy,  Kashan,  Ispahan,  Len- 
koran, Trebizond  and  Constanti- 
nople —  cities  of  gardens  and 
dream-skies.  There  is  glamour  in 
this  book — a  rare  treat  in  books — 
glamour!  glamour! 

'T'he  Look-Out  Man.  By 
A  David  W.  Bone.  (Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co.) 

The  author  of  "The  Brass- 
bounder"  goes  to  sea  again — and 
why  not,  seeing  that  he  is  Captain 
Bone?  He  loves  boats  and  the  sea 
and  he  has  a  way  of  passing  the 
salt  tang  from  the  ink  to  your  nos- 
trils. A  book  for  a  rainy,  blowy 
night  over  a  mug  of  ale  (if  you 
live  in  Canada). 

A/f  y  Windows  on  the  Street 
1YJ-  of  the  World.  2  vols. 
By  James  Mavor.  (E.  P.  Dut- 
ton &  Co.) 

In  his  seventy  years  Professor 
Mavor  has  taken  a  look  at  every- 
thing, and  in  this  book  he  puts 
down  all  he  has  seen  and  the  gist 
of  his  thought.  An  encyclopedia 
of  the  world,  I  should  call  these 
two  well-written  volumes.  He  is 
a  Scotchman,  with  a  sense  of 
humor  afloat  in  a  healthy  skull. 
And  he  knows  how  to  quote  the 
poets. 

SNAPSHOTS    AND    CLOSE- 
UPS. 
TVTature    in    Dawnland.     By 
Ly    W.     H.     Hudson.      (E.    P. 
Dutton  &  Co.) 

A    manifestation    again    of    the 


rare  quality  of  Hudson's  mind. 
Nature  lovers,  here  is  a  Lucullan 
feast ! 

/^asual  Wanderings  in  Ecu- 
^  ador.  By  Blair  Niles.  (The 
Century  Co.) 

A  woman's  racy  tale  of  travel 
in  a  country  that  is  haunted. 
Beautifully  illustrated.  Chimbo- 
razo ! — what  a  vision  ! 

T     ETTERS   FROM   W.   H.   HUDSON 

to  Edward  Garnett.     (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.) 

The  innards  of  Hudson's  mind. 
For  Hudson  fans,  of  whom  I  am 


Nine    of    Hearts.     By    Ethel 
Colburn    Mayne.    (Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co.) 

Nine  short  stories  about  nine 
women's  hearts.  My  wife  says 
they  are  "perfect  etchings"  of  fem- 
inine character. 

1VF  y  Golfing  Life.     By  Sandy 
Herd.      Foreword    by   Field 
Marshal  Earl  Haig.     (E.  P.  Dut- 
ton &  Co.) 

Can't  honestly  review  this  book, 
as  I  don't  know  stymie  from 
bogey.     A   well-made   book,   how- 


"CViinent  Europeans.  By  Eu- 
gene Bagger.  (Putnam.) 
Venizelos,  Paderewski,  Karolyi, 
Masaryk,  etc.  Gossippy,  vivid, 
piquant.  "When  Paderewski  dies 
he  will  be  remembered  by  a  min- 
uet." A  little  Strachey,  a  little 
Guedalla,  but  a  good  book. 

T  ady  Butler's  Autobiog- 
*-*  raphy.  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.) 

Glimpses  of  Kitchener,  Queen 
Victoria,  Napoleon  III,  Dickens, 
Tennyson,  John  Ruskin  and  the 
whole  Mid-Victorian  museum  by 
the  celebrated  British  military 
painter.     So-so. 


BE/T  BOOKS 


i  The  Art  and  Business  ( 

of 

Interior  Decoration 

By 

B.  RUSSELL  HERTS 

The  author,  President  of  Herts 
Brothers  Company,  one  of  the 
oldest  Interior  Decorating 
firms  in  the  United  States, 
writes  with  the  keenest  under- 
standing of  all  the  problems 
of  Interior  Decoration. 
This  book  treats  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  architect, 
decorator  and  their  clients, 
and  is  invaluable  to  the  person 
interested  in  this  delightful 
endeavor. 

Sixty-three  full  page  illustrations 
NET  $5.00 
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Going  to  the 

ORIENT? 

^^  Investigate 

American  Ships  First! 

THE  interest  and  education  of 
travel  in  the  Far  East  is  within 
■'v|;|        the  means  of  almost  everyone. 
Make  your  plans  to  go  this  sum' 
i     mer.    And  be  sure  to  investigate 
American  ships  first.    Round  trip 
rates  are:  $6oo  and  up  to  Japan; 
$692  and  up  to  Shanghai;  $750 
and  up  to  Manila  or  Hong  Kong. 

Send  the  coupon  below  today  for  illus' 
trated  literature.  Find  out  about  the  great 
U.  S.  Government  ships  operated  by  the 
Admiral  Oriental  Line  over  the  "Short 
Route"  from  Seattle,  and  by  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Co.  over  the  "Sunshine 
Belt"  from  San  Francisco  via  Honolulu. 
Ports  of  call:  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong  and  Manila. 

Admiral  Oriental  Line 

17  State  Street New  York  City 

112  West  Adams  Street Chicago 

L.  C.  Smith  Building Seattle,  Wash. 

Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. 

10  Hanover  Square New  York 

508  California  Street     ....     San  Francisco,  Calif. 

503  So.  Spring  Street      .....  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Consult  your  local  agent 

Managing  Operators  for 

UNITED    STATES     SHIPPING     BOARD 


Send  the  Coupon 

Send  the  blank  now  for 
illustrated  booklets  de- 
scribing the  treasures  of 
the  East.  Find  out  the 
amazingly  low  cost  and 
short  time  taken  on 
American  ships.  Letyour 
Government  help  you 
plan  your  trip. 


INFORMATION  BLANK 

To  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
Infor.  Bureau      205".      Washington, D.C. 

Please  send  without  obligation  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Booklet  giving  travel  facts.  I  am 
considering  a  trip  to  the  Orient 

From  San  Francisco  D 
From  Seattle  □ 
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ALFRED  NELSON  CO. 

Civil  and  Sporting 

TAILORS 

and  Breeches  Makers 

"The"  recognized  House  for  Gentlemen's 
Perfect  Fitting  Mufti  and  Sport  Kits,  also 
Ladies'  Riding  Coats,  Breeches  and  Knickers 

261  FIFTH  AVE. 

Near  29th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Phone   1003   Madison   Square 
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Our   Representative  visits  the   Principal  Cities 
in  the  Middle  West — dates  sent  on  application. 
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so  glad  you  like  them."  And  at 
a  dinner  given  for  him,  he  so  far 
forgot  where  he  was  as  to  begin 
chanting  some  verse  while  a 
brother  poet  was  paying  an  elo- 
quent and  thoughtful  tribute  to 
him,  and  continued  so  audibly  and 
monotonously  that  the  other  poet 

j  forgot  the  conclusion  to  his  talk 
and  had  to  sit  down  in  great  con- 
fusion. 

Still  on  this  first  occasion  of  my 
meeting  him  Yeats  responded  with 
what  was  to  him  a  considerable 
discourse  in  reply  to  my  question 
about  the  value  of  national  insti- 
tutes of  arts  and  letters.     "I  am  a 

I  member  of  the  academic  committee 
of  such  a  body  in  England,  a  com- 
mittee consisting' of  thirty  men,  all 
of  them  the  most  consequential 
men   of  letters.      The  business  of 

j  such  an  institution  is  to  set  stand- 
ards and  to  exist  for  the  younger 
generation  to  attack.  The  quar- 
rels between  the  academic  standard 
bearers  and  the  revolutionary 
young  men  bears  the  fruit  of  prog- 
ress. If  such  an  institution  served 
only  as  something  for  the  younger 
men  to  attack  it  would  have  a 
worthy  motive  for  existing." 

Yeats's  interest  in  spiritism  and 
the  occult  at  that  time  was  very 
intense  and  on  the  afternoon  of 
his  arrival   in   Chicago   he   paid   a 

,  visit  to  a  clairvoyant,  about  whom 
he  had  heard.  The  story  of  the 
seance  was  shielded  from  the  news- 
papers by  Miss  Monroe,  for  Yeats 
was  beginning  to  be  the  butt  of 
many  facetious  paragraphs  because 
of  his  stated  belief  in  fairies.    Like 
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most  poets,  Yeats  reads  his  own* 
incomparably  beautiful  verses 
badly;  indeed,  he  mangles  them 
by  reciting  them  in  a  dreary  mono- 
tone, with  care  only  for  the  beat 
of  a  measure. 

When  he  was  in  America  on  his 
last  visit,  I  went  to  lunch  one  day 
in  Chicago  with  him  and  Mrs. 
Yeats  (for  he  had  married  then) 
and  Mary  M.  (Mrs.  Padraic) 
Colum  and  St.  John  Ervine. 
Marriage,  it  seems,  had  cured  a 
great  deal  of  his  absent-minded- 
ness and  he  talked  during  that 
luncheon  with  a  great  deal  of  ani- 
mated attention  to  the  general 
trend  of  conversation. 

Bernard  Shaw,  he  said,  had 
been  terribly  frightened  by  the 
bombing  raids  of  the  German  air- 
craft over  London  and  he  con- 
fessed himself  guilty  of  a  great 
degree  of  physical  cowardice.  He 
said  he  had  agreed  with  the 
French  historian,  Salomon  Rein- 
ach,  on  a  walk  in  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens,  that  late  middle  age  and 
old  age  is  the  happiest  time  of  life, 
holding  that  youth  and  especially 
adolescence  is  the  unhappiest 
period  of  life.  He  wondered  how 
Americans  continued  to  eat  hot 
bread  and  hot  rolls  without  ruin- 
ing their  stomachs,  saying  that 
Europeans  would  not  think  of  eat- 
ing bread  so  fresh  from  the  ovens. 

Mrs.  Yeats,  an  energetic, 
auburn-haired,  efficient-looking  lit- 
tle woman,  appeared  to  serve  as  an 
adequate  balance  of  practicality  in 
a  marriage  where  there  was  so 
much  ethereality. 
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and  other  amusements  which  ap- 
peal to  the  average  Englishman 
are  growing  all  round.  Maybe, 
by  these  means,  we  will  partly 
solve  the  problem  of  housing  our 
huge  overgrown  population  of 
seven  million  people. 

THE   "CHESHIRE   CHEESE"    PARROT 

Though  comparatively  few 
Londoners  know  of  and  have  ever 
tasted  steak,  kidney,  oyster  and 
lark  pudding  at  the  famous 
Cheshire  Cheese  tavern  in  Fleet 
Street,  supposed  to  have  been 
patronized  by  the  famous  lexicog- 
rapher, Dr.  Johnson,  all  Ameri- 
cans visiting  London  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  dingy  but  pic- 
turesque hostelry.  The  last  time 
I  was  there,  your  Ambassador, 
Mr.  Harvey,  was  present,  and  he 
amused  the  literary  men  there  by 
talking  of  the  Cheshire  Cheese 
having  been  the  favorite  resort  of 
Ben  Johnson!  Mr.  Harvey  will 
remember  the  Cheshire  Cheese 
parrot  who  always  has  something 
to  say  to  the  visitors. 

Quite  recently,  however,  there 
has  grown  up  the  pleasant  custom 
of    Ministers    entertaining    mem- 


bers of  their  staff  at  the  Cheshire 
Cheese.  When  Lord  Curzon 
ceased  to  be  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  he  entertained  the  Foreign 
Office  officials  to  the  usual  pud- 
ding. Mr.  Baldwin,  when  he 
ended  his  short  career  as  Prime 
Minister,  did  very  much  the  same 
thing  with  the  officials  at  10, 
Downing  Street.  A  few  nights 
ago,  Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had 
some  of  his  friends  at  the  Cheshire 
Cheese.  Now,  Mr.  Snowden  dis- 
likes alcohol,  whereas  it  is  well 
known  that  Mr.  Baldwin  was  and 
is  fond  of  a  more  stimulating 
beverage  than  lemonade.  So  a 
little  joke  was  played  on  Mr. 
Snowden.  One  of  the  waiters 
present  addressing  the  parrot  said, 
"Tell  Mr.  Snowden  what  the  ex- 
chancellor  drank  when  he  was 
here."  And  the  parrot,  who 
always  answers  with  one  word, 
shouted  "Scotch."  There  were 
roars  of  laughter  and  Mr.  Snow- 
den lifted  his  glass  and  very  seri- 
ously addressing  the  parrot,  said 
he  hoped  he  would  not  tell  the 
next  Chancellor  what  he  had  been 
drinking! 
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TO-DAY,  MORE  THAN 

EVER,  SOCIETY'S  MOST 

FAMOUS  RESORT 

200  miles  of  enchanting  riding  trails 

Two  1 8-hole  golf  courses;  splendid  o-hole  course; 

Tennis  courts;  Sun-iighted  swimming  pool 

World-famous  Medicinal  Waters  and  Baths 

Thornton  Lewis,   President 
Fred  Sterry,  Managing  Director.  Harry  Tait,  Manai 
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NEW   YORK. 
and    BOSTON 


Edward  C.  Focc 

MANAGING      DIRECTOR 


t 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  illustrated 
booklet  on  request. 


Qialfonte-Haddon  Hall 

ATLANTIC   CITY 


Hospitable,  homelike.  For  more  than 
fifty  years,  these  two  delightful  hotels, 
now  combined  in  ownership  and  man- 
agement, have  been  the  natural  choice 
of  cultivated,  interesting  people — bent 
on  happy,  health-givingdays  by  the  sea. 

American  Plan  Only.  Always  Open 


LEEDS  and  LIPPINCOTT 
r7^-  COMPANY 


i^l^iv 


In  the  very  center  of  things 
n  the  Beach  and  the  Boardwalk. 


-"    a-m-m  *fl  •  «  Cruise  De  Luxe 

^mediterranean 

'        T.imitpH   tn  400  Crnests    (T.pss  than   Half  Can 


Limited  to  400  Guests  (Less  than  Half  Capacity) 

by    Magnificent   New 

CUNARD  S.  S.  "SCYTHIA" 

ier,   20,000   tons,   Sailing  Jan.  29,    1925, 
he    complete    success    of    the    previous 
similar   Cruises,    same   steamer,   visiting 

EGYPT— PALESTINE 

Madeira,      Spain,      Gibraltar,      Algiers,      Tunis, 

Constantinople,     Greece,     Italy,     Sicily,     Riviera, 

Monte  Carlo,      France,      England 

The  "Scythia"  is  a  veritable  floating  palace,  with  spacious 
decks,  lounges,  veranda  cafes,  2  elevators,  gymnasium,  com- 
modious state-rooms  with  running  water  and  large  ward- 
robes; bedrooms  and  suites  with  private  baths.  The  famous 
Cunard  cuisine  and  service.  (Only  one  sitting  for  meals.) 
Stop-over    privilege    in     Europe    without    extra    cost. 

returning     via     S.     S.     "Anultania,"     "Mauretanla," 

"Berengaria."   or  any  Cunard   Line  steamer. 

Rates,    desk  plans,    itinerary  and  full   information   on 

request.      Eany   reservation    insures   choice  of   location. 


Also  European   Tours 


FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Unusual  Furniture  or  Rug 
Opportunity  in  Atlanta— the 
New   York  of  the   South 

20,000  square  feet 
consisting  entire 
third  floor  of 
Grant  Building, 
formerly  occupied 
as  the  furniture 
and  rug  d  e  p  t. 
of  the  Rich  De- 
partment Store, 
for  rent  on  a  per- 
centage of  gross 
sales  basis  to  a 
reputable,  popu- 
lar priced  Furni- 
ture or  Rug  House. 

Applicants  should 
be  able  to  finance 
an  annual  volume 
of  at  least  $250,000 
rest  of  the  store. 

Main  Floor  and  Basement  to  be  occupied  by  the  W.  T. 
Grant  Co.  one  of  America's  finest  25c,  50c  &  $1  De- 
partment Stores,  operating  stores  from  Maine  to  Texas. 

Communicate  at  once  with 

Fred.  A.  POWDRELL 

Care  of  W.  T.  Grant  Co. 
28-30  West  23rd  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


in  a  manner  in  keeping  with  the 


Study  Interior  Decoration  at  Home 


/COMPLETE  instruction  in  the  use  of  period 
^*  styles,  color  harmony,  design,  composition  and 
allied  subjects.  A  home  study  course  for  profes- 
sionals and  amateurs.  Interesting  and  profitable. 
Start  any  time.     Send  for  Catalog  D. 


New  York  School  of  Interior  Decoration 

101  Park  Avenue New  York  City 


No.  11140  Rolled-top 
Basket,  15x22  inches,  filled 
with  Roses,  Asparagus 
Ferns,  etc.,  with  bow,  com- 
plete, $2.50,  per  dozen 
$25.00 


Write  today  for  our  ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE 
No.  1  1 ,  in  colors,  of  Arti- 
ficial Flowers,  Plants, 
Hanging  Baskets,  Vines, 
etc.,  mailed  FREE  ON 
REQUEST 


FRANK  NETSCHERT,  In. 


61    Barclay  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Laboratory  Theatre:  A  New  Stage  Ideal 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


such  laboratories  there  is  no  place 
for  people  who  wish  to  make  a 
quick   fortune. 

The  groups  must  be  very  small. 
Some  of  the  performances  should 
not  even  be  open  to  the  public. 
During  the  first  five  or  six  years 
each  laboratory  would  barely  be 
able  to  maintain  the  fifteen  or 
twenty  people  working  in  it.  But 
any  such  laboratory  could  push 
forward  the  theatrical  art  of  the 
country  twenty  years.  It  could 
become  finally  a  successful  reper- 
tory theatre,  ready  in  turn  to  cede 
its  place  to  new  laboratories, 
young,  fresh  and  as  enthusias- 
tically searching  for  newer  forms." 

Boleslawsky  has  said  some  very 
wise  things  indeed  about  working 
for  the  theatre.  First  of  all,  he 
believes,  that  the  people  interested 
should  always  speak  of  the  work- 
shop as  "our  theatre."  It  should 
be  the  theatre  of  the  actor,  the 
playwright,  the  scene  painter,  the 
producer,  not  merely  the  manager. 
And  again  he  says,  "Do  not  love 
yourself  in  the  art,  but  love  the 
art  in  yourself."  When  asked 
"why  certain  of  the  great  souls 
leave  the  contemporary  theatre," 
he  said,  "The  reason  is  very  sim- 
ple; it  is  because  the  contemporary 
theatre  has  become  a  shop  in  which 


ready-made  and  labeled   goods  ari^ 
sold."  " 

And  the  ready-made  and  labeled 
thing  he  does  not  want  in  his 
workshop.  There  he  wants  every 
detail  considered  afresh  for  each 
production,  from  the  scenery  to 
the  acting.  He  does  not  wish  to 
adapt  old  methods  to  new  plays. 
He  does  not  even  wish  the  actor 
always  to  play  the  same  part  in 
the  same  way.  He  believes  that 
fresh  inspiration  must  come  for 
every  performance.  And  I  have 
heard  Isadora  Duncan  say  that 
she  "never  did  the  same  dance  in 
identically  the  same  way  to  the 
same  music."  That  always  she 
felt  a  fresh  inspiration  as  the 
music  poured  up  to  her  from  the 
orchestra. 

As  Boleslawsky  puts  it,  "In 
these  laboratories,  the  art  of  the 
theatre  is  eternally  reforged. 
There  is  only  one  path  in  art,  the 
path  of  search  and  experience." 

One  naturally  awaits  with  the 
greatest  interest  and  enthusiasm 
the  opening  in  New  York  of  the 
first  Laboratory  Theatre  which 
will  express  in  its  play,  its  actors, 
its  production,  its  scenery,  the  new 
stage  ideal.  "The  Sea-Woman's 
Cloak"  is  published  by  the  Stewart- 
Kidd  Company. 


Truth  about  American  Furniture 


(Continued  fr 

when  people  try  to  do  it — and  as 
easy  to  detect. 

Probably  there  will  always  be 
the  several  kinds  of  furniture  dis- 
cussed in  this  article.  The  worst 
of  it  could  not  possibly  become  any- 
worse,  and  I  honestly  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  best  of  it  could  be 
made  any  better.  The  largest  area 
for  improvement  lies  in  the  mid- 
dle grades,  which  are  already  as 
good  as  the  purchasing  public, 
shopping  for  lower  prices,  will 
allow  them  to  be. 

It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  the  middle  grades 
of  furniture  which  have  made  the 
well-furnished  home  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  in  this 
country  today.  The  values  repre- 
sented in  this  classification  are 
high,  and  when  the  competition 
is  taken  into  consideration,  they 
are  really  remarkable.  Many  of 
the  makers  of  this  type  of  furni- 
ture, too,  have  standards  and 
ideals  of  design  and  workman- 
ship    which,     relatively,     are     as 


im  page  58) 

high  as  those  of  the  "custom" 
makers. 

The  greatest  hope  for  improve- 
ment in  any  of  the  groups,  and  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  better 
grades  must  come  from  a  public 
enlightenment  which  recognizes 
that  differences  in  furniture  prices 
are  a  direct  result  of  differences  in 
furniture  costs — and  that  it  costs 
more  to  make  good  furniture  than 
it  does  to  make  bad  furniture. 

And  there  is  room,  too,  for 
tangible  recognition  on  the  part  of 
the  furniture  buying  public  of  the 
high  integrity  and  fine  ideals  of 
some  of  our  cabinet  makers.  The 
truth  about  American  furniture  is 
plainly  discernible  to  anyone  who 
possesses  even  a  slight  appreciation 
of  furniture  styles  and  furniture 
making,  and  who  is  willing  to 
grade  furniture  intelligently  on  a 
basis  of  its  cost  and  retail  price, 
without  expecting  the  impossible, 
or  failing  to  demand  the  best  that 
the  manufacturer's  professions 
purport  to  offer  him. 


i  ..  —  „..  '•" 
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Art  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  53) 

~jfo  express  what  music  and  danc- 
ing; mean  to  me."  Following  rhe 
lead  of  the  capable  artistic  fingers, 
one  saw  what  was  curiously 
characteristic  of  the  black  and 
white,  and  subtly  suggestive  in 
the  water  colors — the  curving  and 
interweaving  lines  and  forms  of 
the  dance — the  ever-recurring 
mask  of  the  tragic  muse,  its  ex- 
pression varying  from  demoniac 
mirth    to    inscrutable    melancholy; 

Erica  Lohinan  is  possessed  of  a 
remarkable  color  sense  which 
sweeps  to  strange,  poignant  cli- 
maxes in  her  paintings,  and  accom- 
plishes novel  striking  effects  of 
fabric  and  wool,  and  silken  em- 
broidery, in  her  weaving  and 
garment   designing. 

Woodcuts.  The  Editor  of  the 
Woodcut  Annual  would  like  very 
much  to  get  in  touch  with  all 
readers  of  Arts  &  Decoration 
who  are  doing  wood-engraving. 
This  information  he  wishes  for 
the  Woodcut  Annual  which  he  is 
just  preparing.  He  would  like  to 
know  just  what  prints  have  been 
made,  the  size  and  all  informa- 
tion about  the  states  and  edition. 
Any  of  our  readers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  matter  should  write 
to  the  editor  of  Arts  &  Decora- 
tion and  the  letter  will  be  at 
once  forwarded  to  the  editor  of 
the  Annual. 

Painting  and  Decorating  in 
Public  Schools.  A  recent  con- 
ference at  Baltimore,  took  up  the 
question  at  length  of  painting  and 
decorating  classes  in  the  Balti- 
more Public  School  System.  The 
men  who  attended  this  conference 
were  from  the  Department  of 
Education,  the  Master  Painters' 
Association  of  Baltimore,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decor- 
ators and  Paper  Hangers  of 
America,  also  men  from  vocational 
schools  and  the  various  other 
organizations  of  importance.  The 
objective  of  the  conference  was 
discussed  at  length  and  important 
items  taken  up  were  the  growth 
of  the  Industry ;  the  great  decrease 
in  the  number  of  practical  paint- 
ers ;  the  almost  complete  absence 
of  apprentices ;  the  vast  poten- 
tial market  ready  for  develop- 
ment unless  hindered  by  the  lack 
of  practical  painters  and  appren- 
tices; the  extraordinary  and  fruit- 
ful efforts  put  forth  to  make 
painting  a  year-round  business ; 
the  progress  made  in  the  establish- 
ment of  painting  and  decorating 
classes  elsewhere. 

The  points  emphasized  were 
that  the  teaching  material  for  the 
formulation  of  a  satisfactory  course 
is  in  existence,  particularly  the 
text  books ;  the  comparatively 
slight  financial  investment  neces- 
sary for  instructors  and  equip- 
ment considering  the  immeasur- 
able good  to  be  accomplished 
in  training  boys  and  young  men 
for  a  livelihood  and  good  citizen- 
ship. 
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:\EfTEST 

■DINING 

T>ELIGHT~ 


l^ejftlebtebal  (grille 

of  the 

tHlamac 

7Ist  Street  and  Broadway 

The    Romance   of  Knighthood   Days 

embodied  in  masterful  decorations 

by  Winold  Reiss. 

'Perfect  Food  and  Service 


Most    enchanti 


in    the    Universe 


by   Paul   Specht  and  his  Alamac  Orchestra; 

Daily  Dinner  Dances  and  Matinee  Dansants 

each  Friday  and  Saturday. 


Nightly  from  Ten- 
atop  the  Alamac. 


-The  CONGO  ROOM 
"tSSCost  Unique!" 


/WWSA 


Baco  BATIK  Dyes 

Packed  in  2 -ounce  tins — 
Shipped  Parcel  Post.  A  wide 
assortment  of  highly  con- 
centrated colors  covering 
every  requirement.  Used 
generally  by  artists  and  com- 
mercial houses.  Write  for 
list  with  prices. 

BACHMEIER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

448  West  37th  Street 

New  York  City 

Department  10. 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
DRAWING    AND    PAINTING— SCULPTURE— ARCHITECTURE 

COMPOSITION-ANATOMY— PERSPECTIVE— HISTORY   OF   ART 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A.)  is  awarded  for 
advanced  work  of  distinction.  The  Winchester  Fellowship  for 
one  year's  study  of  art  in  Europe,  the  English  Scholarship  for 
study  of  art  and  travel  in  Europe  during  the  summer  vacation, 
and  School  Scholarship  are  awarded  annually. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  A 
Address  G.  H.  LANGZETTEL,  Secretary 


&t.  Houis  g>tfjool  of  Jf  tne  Slris 

Courses  in  Drawing,   Painting,   Model- 
ling,     Commercial      Art,      Illustration, 
Interior    Decoration,    Crafts,    etc. 
For   catalogue,   apply   to 
E.   H.    WUERPEL,  Director 


CALIFORNIA  SCHGDL^ 

Mts -"Crafts  II 

INCORPORATED  tuj 


The  San  Diego  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts 

Diego,  Calif. 


In  Balboa  Park  S 

A   comprehensive    school    of 


art  "where  earnest 
located    in    an    «n- 

just  made  for  artists — in  the  land 
Spring.       For    catalog    address 

EUGENE  DE   VOL,   Director 


Summer  Sessions,  New   York  and  Paris 

N.  Y.  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons.  Pres.       Wm.  Odom.  Vice-Pres. 


professionals    and    laymen, 
subjects     in     N.     Y.     ajid     Paris 


Address  Sec,  2239  Broadway,  New  York 


&rt  £s>tore  anb  picture 
Jframc  ^>fjop 

Established  25   years.   For  particular 

B.    LUCAS    WEBB 
2226   Divine   St.,   Columbia,   S.   C. 


Vacation  in  California  with  Study 

SUMMER  SESSION 

June    23    to    August    1,    1924 

30    Art    and   Craft    Courses. 

Special  Courses  in  Constitution  and 
Public    Education    in    California 

Regular  teaching  credentials  may 
only  be  secured  in  California  by 
teachers  offering,   as   a   part   of   the 


egul. 


reql: 


,,:h 


th  Constitution  and  Public  Edu- 
cation in  California  and  taken  in 
California  teacher-training  institu- 
tions. The  Special  courses  given 
in  these  subjects  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  the  California  State 
Board     of     Education. 


Write  fc 


Sur 


Schc 


llog 


F.   H.  MEYER,  Director 


tErje  ipennsplbanta  acabemp, 
of  the  Jf  ine  art* 

Broad  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia 

The  Oldest  Art  School  in  America 
Instruction      in      Drawing,       Painting, 
Sculpture,   and   Illustration.  Write  for 
Illustrated    Circular. 

ROCER    M.   RITTASE.    Curator 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY 
THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUG.  24,  1912. 
Of  Arts  &  Decoration,  published  monthly  at  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  for  April  1,  1924. 
State  of  N.  Y.  ( 
County  of  N.  Y.  \  s's' 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  A.  W.  Sutton, 
who  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  de- 
poses and  says  that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of  The 
Arts  &  Decoration,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  pub- 
lication for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re- 
quired by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,    managing    editor,    and    business    managers    are: 

Publisher — Arts  &  Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  45 
West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Editor — Mary  Fanton  Roberts,  45  West  45th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Managing  Editor — None. 

Business  Manager — A.  W.  Sutton,  45  West  45th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

2.  That  the  owner  is: 

Arts  &  Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  45  West  45th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Eltinge  F.   Warner.  45   West  45th  Street,   N.  Y.   C. 


J.  A.  Judd,  45  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 
J.  B.   Seaman,  200   Fifth  Avenue,   New  York  City. 
A.  W.  Sutton,  45   West  45th   Street,   New   York  City. 
A.   S.   Wilson,  45   West  45th   Street,   New   York   City. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities 
are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs,  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders, 
if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trus- 
tee is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowl- 
edge and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do 
not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

A.  W.  SUTTON,  Business  Manager. 
Sworn   to   and   subscribed   before   me   this   1st   day   of 
APril.   1924.  Chas.  B.   Frasca, 

ary    Public, 


New    \ork   County,    New    York    County   Clerk'i 
v  York  Register's  No.   5216. 
My   commission  expires   March  30,    1925.) 


No 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


"It's   all  in   knowing   how! 


>> 


THE  COURSE 


LESSON   I.     The     Fixed     Back- 
ground— the     basic     element. 
LESSON    II.     Walls. 
LESSON  III.   Windows  and  Their 

Treatment. 
LESSON   IV.  Ceilings,  Floors  and 


LESSON 

Style    o 
LESSON 


Rena 


T!i 


tglits    and    Light- 
Color 


LESSON    V. 

lug    Fixlu 
LESSON  VI.     Colo 

Schemes. 
LESSON  VII.     Choice     and    Ar- 

rungement     of    Furniture. 
LESSON   VIII.     Decorative     Tex- 
tiles   and    Hangings. 
LESSON    IX.    Choosing.    Framing 

and    Hanging    Pictures. 
LESSON   X.     Painted     Furniture 

and   Its   Uses. 
LESSON  XI.       Furnishing       the 

Apartment. 
LESSON  XII.     Historical     Back- 


Baroque  Style 

riie  Rococo  Style 

Classic 


LESSON   XV 

in    Furnitu 
LESSON   XVII. 

Style    in    Furniture. 
LESSON  XVIM.     Jacobean 

Restoration    Furniture   in    Eng 


LESSON  XIX.  William  and 
Mary.  Queen  Anne  and  Early 
Georgian    Styles    in    Furniture. 

LESSON  XX.  The  Age  of  Chip- 
pendale   in    England. 

LESSON  XXI.  The  Adam  Period 
in     England     and    America.. 

LESSON  XXII.  American  Adap- 
tation of  British  and  Conti- 
nental   Styles. 

LESSON  XXIII.  Interior  Deco- 
ration   As    a   Profession. 

LESSON  XXIV.  Problems  and 
Their    Practical    Solution. 


A  homely  "old-fashioned"  phrase  that  exactly 
states  the  case. 

Natural  good  taste  and  an  instinct  for  beauty, 
important  as  they  are,  are  not  enough.  Not 
even  when  combined  with  broad  education 
and  culture. 

The  art  of  realizing  the  most  of  a  home's 
possibilities  for  beauty  is  a  technical  one.  It 
requires  knowledge  of  definite  principles  and 
facts.  Having  that  knowledge  one  may  create 
a  home  of  rare  beauty  and  comfort  and  charm 
at  moderate  expense :  without  it  one  may 
spend  a  fortune  and  create  only  a  museum. 

This  is  why  the  profession  of  Interior  Decorat- 
ing is  growing  so  rapidly  in  importance,  and 
why  it  offers  so  splendid  an  opportunity  to  the 
person  seeking  a  vocation  of  the  highest  type. 

The  principles  of  the  art  of  Interior  'Dec- 
orating can  now  be  learned  in  your  own 
home,  by  a  few  hours  of  study  each  week, 
under  the  guidance  of  two  of  the  most  prom- 
inent   Interior    Decorators   of  America. 

THE  ARTS  AND  DECORATION 
PRACTICAL  HOME  STUDY  COURSE 
IN     INTERIOR    DECORATION 

covers  the  entire  field  of  interior  decorating,  yet  is  in  no 
part  tedious  or  tiresome  or  hard  to  understand.  On  the 
contrary,  to  the  person  of  culture  and  love  of  beauty,  it  is 
as  intensely  interesting  as  any  book  ever  written;  and  it 
presents  its  facts  so  clearly  and  entertainingly  that  the 
reader  absorbs  them  without  conscious  effort. 

COURSE  COMPLETE  IN  24  LESSONS.  The  course  is 
divided  into  the  twenty-four  natural  components  of  the  art 
of  interior  decorating.  Each  part  is  one  lesson,  and  each 
lesson  is  printed  separately  in  a  large  (8x  11  inches),  finely 
printed  and  illustrated  pamphlet.  See  list  of  lessons  to  left. 
One  hour  a  day  is  sufficient  to  finish  course  in  prescribed 
time! 

THE  SPECIAL  SERVICE  BUREAU.  The  minute  you 
enroll  you  are  entitled  to  make  full  use  of  this  great  valuable 
service,  which  opens  to  you  the  world's  greatest  market 
place.  This  service  alone  may  be  worth  to  you  many  times 
the  cost  of  the  course  by  helping  you  to  buy  wisely  and 
without  waste. 

A  HANDSOME  BROCHURE  FREE  IF  YOU  SEND 
US  THIS  COUPON.  YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  VERY 
INTERESTING— SEND  FOR  IT  NOW! 


ARTS   &   DECORATION,  45  West  45th   St.,   New   York,   N.   Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation  to  me  whatsoever,  your 
brochure  giving  complete  description  of  your  home  study  course 
in  interior  decorating,  with  cost,  terms,  etc. 


Rare  Persian  Rug,  Kkorassan  Weave,  jo  feet  long,  7  feet  wide 


KTevork  Costikyan 


FINE  PERSIAN  RUGS 


383  MADISON    AVENUE   at  46th  Street 

opposite  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

NEW  YORK 
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CRANE 
1    1 

BEAUTY 

IN     THE      OPEN; 

CRANE      QUALITY 

IN      ALL     HIDDEN      FITTINGS 

IL= — 

— — 

The  introduction  of  charming  color  and  line  in 
bathroom  appointments  is  a  significant  recent 
development  in  American  homes  of  refinement. 

In  the  commode  lavatory  shown  here,  the  top  is 
of  imported  "fleur  de  peche"  marble.  The  i  8th 
century  Italian  cabinet  is  finished  in  soft  green, 
black,  rose  and  gold.  The  fittings  are  in  gold 
plate.  Behind  the  panels  are  wide  shelves.  The 
Tarnia  tub— which  can  be  set  in  a  recess,  in  the 
open  or  in  a  right  or  left  corner— is  encased  in  the 
same  golden  brown  and  green  tiles  as  the  walls. 


Crane  plumbing  and  heating  materials  include  a 
very  wide  range  of  fixtures  and  fittings  which 
meet  the  needs  and  individual  desires  of  any  home 
owner,  yet  are  within  the  easy  buying  reach  of  all. 

These  plumbing  and  heating  materials  are  on  dis- 
play at  Crane  Branches  in  all  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Fixtures  of  unusual 
design,  like  this  commode  lavatory,  are  executed 
to  order,  and  are  to  be  seen  only  at  our  National 
Exhibit  Rooms.  Crane  products  are  always  sold 
through  the  local  contractors  who  install  them. 


CRAN  E 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  CRANE  BUILDING,  836  S.    MICHIGAN  AVE.,    CHICAGO 
CRANE     LIMITED,    386     BEAVER      HALL     SQUARE,      MONTREAL,     QUEBEC 

Branches  and  Sales  Offices  in  One  Hundred  and  Forty-five  Cities 

National  Exhibit  Rooms:  Chicago,  New  York,  Atlantic  City  and  San  Francisco 

Works:  Chicago,  Bridgeport,  Birmingham,   Chattanooga  and  Trenton 

CRANE    EXPORT   CORPORATION:    NEW  YORK,   SAN  FRANCISCO 

CRANE-BENNETT,  Ltd.,  LONDON 

Ci  CRANE,   PARIS 
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iNuic  the  lovely 
simplicity  of  this 
design.  You  will 
never  tire  of  it. 


CJairft 


ax 

for  the  smartly  appointed  tabic 


FASHIONABLE  women  of 
Colonial  days  had  much 
of  their  choicest  silver  spe- 
cially made  by  our  own  best 
silversmiths.  But  they  or- 
dered it  done  "in  the  newest 
mode  from  England."  This 
was  the  beginning  of  what 
we  know  as  Colonial  style. 

Today  the  most  popular 
Colonial  pattern — the  most 
popular  silverware  ever  de- 
signed—is Gorh  am '  s  Fairfax. 

With  its  sharply  contrast- 
ed planes  and  beautiful  oc- 
tagonal reflecting  surfaces, 
Fairfax  is  the  quintessence  of 


that  charming  Colonial  sim- 
plicity which  lasts.  Passing 
styles  of  the  moment  cannot 
affect  its  value. 

Fairfax  has  an  immediate 
appeal  to  the  women  who 
take  pride  in  a  well  dressed 
table — for  a  simple  lunch- 
eon or  a  formal  dinner  party. 

Your  jeweler  will  show  you 
this  and  other  exquisite  Gor- 
ham  patterns — coffee  services, 
candlesticks,  complete  dinner  sets 
— wrought  by  Gorham,  for  90 
years  America's  leading  silver- 
smiths. Gorham  quality  costs 
no  more  than  ordinary  ware. 


J 


6  for  $9.50 


QOTiHAM 


NEW  YORK 


PROVIDENCE 


6  for  $21.50 


THREE  FAIRFAX  PIECES 
Spoon,  Fork  and  Knife  —  each  one 
typical  of  this  beautiful  pattern.  A  half 
dozen  make  a  most  charming  and  in- 
expensive gift  of  sterling. 


6  for  $19.00 


Gorh  a; 


Silver  Polish   makes  the  care  of  silv 


er  easy 
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DECORATIONS 
FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 
ANTIQUES 

Factory : 
18th  to  19th  Sts.  &  Ave.  C. 

Upholstery  Dept: 
551  West  42nd  St. 


27  Soot  76tr»  Sheet 

Telephone  7435  ButtcrfwU 


Specializing  in 
Building,  Arrang- 
ing and  Decorat- 
ing of  Closets, 
Hangers,  Hat 
Stands,  Linen 
Straps  and  all 
sorts  of  novelties. 

Art  Drapfries  and  In- 
fill kinds. 


Mrs.  Bostwick 
Mrs.  Treman 

Attractive 

Interior 

Furnishings 


19  East  48th  Street 
New  York  City 


Jfafer/orSdeeo}  w  /tour 


Jurntture 

lOl  P&rk  Ave.  bX  40!b  St 
'■"McwVork 


P.    SARTI 


SHIP      MOO ELS 

A  great  variety  of  decorative 
faithful  reproductions  of 
used  by  the  European  na 
during  the  15th  and  16th  c< 
ries.  They  lend  atmosphere 
distinction  to  home  or  studi< 
UNITED  ARTS  and  CRAFTS, 
26  East  55th  Street 
New  York   City 


Garden  and  Hall 
Furniture.  Jardi- 
nieres, Window- 
Boxes 

Pompeian  Stone 
and  Compositions 
Benches  and  Tables 


119  East  34th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


NAP.  A.  CUSSON,  INC. 

259  Fifth  Avenue,  at  28th  Street 


LAMPS 
SCREENS 
NOVEL/ 


SHADES 
MIRRORS 


^■•'Vs'i 


MARY  COGGESHALL 


Miss  Coggcshall  has  re- 
cently returned  from 
abroad,  bringing  a  collec- 
tion of  old  furniture  and 
fabrics. 

Decorations 
Furnishings 

Antiques 

Fabrics 

14  East  Forty-eighth  Street 
New  York  City 


We  rr, 
not  le 


ike  charming  slip  covers.  Why 
us  estimate  on  yours? 


AROC    INTERIOR    DECORATIONS 

120   East   57th   Street 

New   York 


Spanish 

Antique  Shop 

Spanish  Antiques 
Exclusively 

Personally  selected  and 
imported   from    Spain 

768  Madison  Ave., 
(at  66th  St.),  New  York 


Louis  XIV 
Antique   Co.,   Inc. 

Interior  Decorations 


Brocades  Bronzes 

Petite   Point      Wood    Carving; 
Laces  Embroideries 

Costumes    and    Decorations   to   Re, 

Q  East  55th  Street 

near    Fifth   Avenue 

New  York 

Phone  Plaza  2.183 


to  the  Decorative  Profession 


No.  810.  Wrought 
No.  570.  Crystal  Fuel  Iron  Candlestick. 
Oil  Lamp.  Electri-  — Dresden  China 
fled.    Height.    16    in.      Flowers.    Height.    18 

PERIOD  ART  SHOPPE,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 


Decorati; 
Workroom* 
91     Wallabout    St. 
Brooklyn.    N.   Y. 


Studio  Intown 
42  East  40th  St. 
New     York     City 

Telephot 


Williamsburah     H38       Vanderbilt    5619 


Westport  Antique  Shop 

10    EAST   53rd    ST. 

Specialists  in  Early  American 
Interior  Decoration 


Period 
Furniture 

Unfinished 


Early    American    Wing    Chair 

Summer  Shops 

Boston  Post  Road  and  Compo  Road 

Westport,  Conn. 


EDITH   RAND 

gnttqueS 

Early    American    Furniture 


We  finish 
to  suit  the 
customer. 


CRAFTSMAN     FURNITURE     CO. 
132  East  28th  Street  New  York 

2  doors  from  Lexington  Ave. 
Telephone,  Madison  Sq.  5159 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue 


To  provide  proper  setting  for 
antique  furniture,  we  specialize  in 
historically  correct  reproductions 
of   contemporary   wall    papers   and 


Interior  Decorations 


IRS   DEVAH  ADAMS 
17  East  4Qth  Street 


ARTS  tc  DECORATION,  June.  1924.  Published  every  month.  Volume  XXI,  Number  2  Publication  office.  45  West  Forty-fifth  Street.  New  York  City.  Subscription  price,  $6.00  a 
year;  two  years,  $1I).00;  three  years,  $12.11(1;  single  copies,  50  cents;  foreign  subscriptions,  $1.00  additional  for  postage;  Canadian  subscriptions,  $0.50  additional.  Entered  as  second-class 
matter  March  5,  1919,  at  the  imstoffice  in  New  York  City  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879.  Copyrighted   1924  by  Arts  &   Decoration   Publishing  Co.,   Inc.  Registered   U.   S.   Patent  Office. 
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Artistic  Furniture— Rare  Porcelains 

536    MADISON   AVE..   ABOVE  54TH    ST. 

Booklet  on  Request 


EDITH  HEBRON 

Interior  Decorator 

27  East  54th  St.,  New  York 
Has  in  her  artistic  shop  beau- 
tiful Ljifts  for  all  occasions. 
, Pillows  of  all  kind-,  lamp 
shades  to  order,  old  brocades, 
unusual  runners,  table  covers, 
Spanish  silks. 
Our  designs  are  original. 
We  specialize  in  town  and 
country  houses,  charmingly  dec- 
orated and  tastefully  furnished 
within  your  means. 
If  you  want  an  interesting 
atmosphere  in  your  home — that 
little  touch  of  individuality, 
come  to  this  shop,  confer  with 
one  of  our  decorators,  and  con- 
vince yourself  of  what  we  can 
do  for  you. 


OLD  NORMANDY  FURNITURE 
nancy  McClelland,  inc. 

753  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


DECORATIVE  PAINTINGS 
MURAL  DECORATIONS 

SCREENS 
PAINTED  WALL  PAPER 


jpointments  by  Letter  or  Telephoi 

GEORGE  SLATER 

Guilford  Street,  Forest  HiHs.  L.  I. 

Tel.  Boulevard  9853-J 


Woodville  &  Company 

1711  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


Antique   and   Modern 
Furniture 

LAMPS  —SHADES— STUFFS 

SPANISH  LINENS 

GARDEN  POTTERY 

Branch  at  York  Harbor,  Maine 


ART  NEEDLEWORK 
and  ACCESSORIES 

Imported  and  Domestic  Tapes- 
tries for  all  purposes,  also  Tap- 
estry Wools  and  Silks,  Can- 
vases,  etc. 

Extensive  Line  of  Stamped 
Linens  for  Cross-stitch  and  Cut- 
work  Embroidery.  English 
Crewel  Embroidery  Designs  for 
Scarfs,  Cushions,  Furniture 
Covers,  etc.,  stamped  on  appro- 
priate  materials. 

Ask  for  Booklet  of  Domestic 
Tapestry    Designs 

T.  E.  DOELGER  &  CO. 

Art  Needlework  Specialists 
26  West  46th  Street,  New  York 


RALPH  M.  CHAIT 

Chinese  Works  of  Art 

SPECIALISTS  IN 
Fine  Porcelains  —  Crystals  and 
Jades  for  decorative  purposes 
and  also  many  distinctive  Lamps 
mounted  or  unmounted  with 
Shades  to  complete  your  scheme 
of  decoration. 


HOWARD    STUDIOS 

110  East  57th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


The  value  of  your  purchases  of 
"Things  Chinese'*  is  safeguarded 
by  our  knowledge  and  experience 
plus  our  guarantee. 


Nineteen   East    Fifty-Sixth   Street 
New  York 


Garten  Ornaments 

Catalogue,  400  illustrations,  ft .00 


PLACIDE 


Announces  that  they  are 
prepared  to  execute  orders 
for  special  lamps  and  shades 
for  all  decorative  purposes. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  ful- 
fill the  requirements  of  Dec- 
orators and  Architects. 

809  MADISON  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Rlrinclandcr   6140 


Darnley 

Inc. 

Decorations  for  the 

Town  or  Country 

House 


395  Madison   Avenue 
New  York 


/N  addition  to  examples  of 
the  best  work  of  American 
and  foreign  artists,  ive  have 
many  paintings  that  are  ideal 
for  decorative  purposes.  In 
our  large  stock  we  feel  sure 
that  you  will  be  able  to  find 
those  that  will  harmonize 
with  your  decorative  scheme. 

METROPOLITAN 
GALLERIES 

(248  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


TAYLOR- PHILLIPS 
STUDIO 

Interior 
Decorators 

Lamp    Shades     of    Artistic 

Merit.      Decorative  Panels 

and  Screens. 

Imported  Fabrics 

1619  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia 


BUCHWALTER 

INC. 

747  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 

Telephone 

Rhinelander 


MAH-JONGG 

DIRECT  from   china 
Accessories 

Tiles  with  Jade  Green  Backs 


The  Unusual  Studio,  Inc. 

Combining   Utility    with   Beauty 

Two   East   Forty-sixth   Street 

NEW   YORK 

■8 

Interior  Decorations 

The  Studio  Couch — an  uncommon  Day 
Bed — in  walnut  and  old  brocade,  antique 
satin,  or  painted  frame  with  glazed  chintz 
or  toile. 

Garden    Furniture.      Original    designs    in 
TERRACE  TABLES 
TUCKAWAY  CHAIRS 
WALL    BRACKETS 
PLANT   STANDS 
NEWER   NOVELTIES 
AFTER  THE  MODE   OF  IRON 
Occasional  Chairs 
Italian  and  Spanish 
Vanderbilt  7754 


ROBERT  G.    PAULL 


561    DELAWARE  AVENUE 
BUFFALO  NEW  YORK 


UGS 

DRAPER 

URNITURE 

WALLS 

NTIQUES 

LAMPS 

HEARTHSTONE 
UNFINISHED 
FURNITURE  — 

can  be  obtained  in  the, 
unfinished  wood,  ^ 
orj finished  to  onii  scheme 


ItrARTliSTO/IE  FUBNITUBf  CO 
196  LEX.NGTOrt  AVENUE 
.NEW  yOCK.  CITY  • 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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The 

FONTAINE  PEARLS 

For    reproduction 

awarded 

PRIZE 

"HORS  CONCOURS" 

at  the 

FRENCH  EXPOSITION 


FOUNTAINE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

570  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  City 

Bryant  3999 


TOYS,  GAMES  AND  PLAYTHINGS 

from  the  best  makers  of  Europe 
and  America — for  Boys,  Girls  and 
grown-ups — to  make  the  home  a 
happy,  contented  spot,  and  to 
entertain   parties    and   the    family. 

MAYFAIR  PLAYTHINGS  STORE 
741  Fifth  Avenue 

i  S  Tth  Street) 


Dke  T)bre  t 
is 


^er^acnilted/ 

-  Individually  Fashioned, 
In  White  ICicL  wi th  Red- 
Royal  Blue  or  Patent  Pip- 
inq-and.  RatentwithS 
Champaqne  Pipinq  — 

2513  BROADWAY-  73  WEST  SO(h  ST. 
N.Y.C. 


ART  LINEN  LACES 
and  LINGERIE 

A  comprehensive  collection 
of  beautiful  and  rare  hand- 
made laces  and  linens  of 
every  size  and  dimension. 
Every  piece  a  work  of  art. 
With  a  scale  of  prices  espe- 
cially attractive. 

J.  G.  HERRO 

424  Madison  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Vanderbilt  6829 


(Efje  g>ttoer  Pox 

730  Madison  Ave.    (64th  St.) 
New  York  City 

Distinctive  sweets  in  smart 
boxes.  Glace  fruits,  nuts, 
Oriental  sweetmeats.  Steamer 
baskets  a  specialty.  Tea,  soda. 
All  candies  hand  fashioned  and 
made  in  a  spotless  kitchen.  Mail 
orders    given    careful    attention. 


Tclcph 


Rhinelander  6364 


Make  Your 
Fireplace 


smoking,  perfect  draft 
reel  construction  of  the 
he   most   vital    part. 


Plan 


nuM 


fireplace  throat 
d  and  our  Free 
for    FREE   book. 


Also     Blueprint     shovvi] 
takes  in  fireplaces. 

Colonial  Heads,  in  four  styles  of  12 
sizes  each  at  $5.00  and  up.  meet  every 
condition  in  fnepkice  construction.  At 
your   dealer  or  write   us. 


COLONIAL    FIREPLACE    CO. 

Also  Mm/iff, itiiirrrs   of   Coniplrtt    Fhcplaas 

Damp,™.     Orutrs.    Andirons.    Sen  cm, 

Ftndirs.   Hoods,  Fircsits.   Etc. 

4620   Roosevelt   Rd.  Chicago,    llllnoh 


Worth    &    Roberts 

GOWNS  ■  SUITS 

a 

37  West  57th  Street 

Telephone.  Plaza  1957 


oAn  Exclusive 
American  Model 

ANOTHER   CREATION 
Designed  by 

A.  Montgomery  Reichart 


Model 

In  all  Color  Combinations 

UimMlerSfwmlNC 

515~M*ulisonJlvenue 

^U  53'* Street 


Sports  Dress 

for  every  occasion 

Tailored    Waists 

Mens    Shirts 

Pajamas 


B.  H.  WRAGGE,  Inc. 

43    WEST    46TH    STREET 

new  york  cm- 


Hosiery  Repaired 


Bill's   Garden   of  Dogs 


ready  to  make  you  happy 


COLONIAL  DOG  MART 

44  West   50th  Street 
Circle   0575 


Runs  in  all 
makes  of  silk 
hosiery  re- 
paired to  look 
as  good  as 
new. 
We      specialize 


Mail     or     bring 
them    to    us. 


Lenox  Hosiery  Repair  Service 

Two     West     Forty-seventh    Street 
New   York    City 

Phone— Bryant   9993 


5th  Ave.  at  58th  St. 

Thoiie— Plaza     8190 


Flowers   by  wire  delivered 
anywhere 


»c 


Cjo  ddufhtfully  . 
Jrawk  J 

Cbdmaru 

SHOE  SALON 
S5&~Madi6onJr,C 


NEW     YORK. 


m 


* 


m 


Pair  —  18-inrh     Old 

nr     Unit    I'lottrrs — 

Made  in  1X19. 


Footwear 
Made 
on  the 
Real 

FRENCI 


WANTED 

Persian  Silk  Rugs,  Any 
Size  and  Condition.  Also 
Large  Size  Persian  and 
Chinese  Rugs. 


b* 


Pearls    for    additions    to    necklac 

Pearl    necklaces 

Old     and     Modern     English     silv 

and    genuine    Sheffield    plate 

PYMS   &    COMPANY,    INC. 

Jewelers    &    Silversmiths 

582   Fifth   Avenue 

New    York 


i  5  W.  50th  St.     986  Sixth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 


ORIENTAL  RUG 
EXCHANGE 

Odd  Sizes  and  Great  Bargains 
Always  on  Hand 

45  East  46th  St. 
New  Yor.k  City 

Tel.:   Vanderbilt   1677 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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simortDs 

individualism- in  Qood  furniture 


IHINGS  possessing  that  touch  of  individ- 
luality  which  beautifies  are  rarely  discovered 
•without  long  search.  The  short  cut  to  such 
discoveries  lies  in  asking  any  good  furniture  dealer 
to  show  you  his  Elgin  A.  Simonds  authentic  re- 
productions of  period  furniture. 

The    chair    on  the  left,  above,    is    "The  Oliver 
Goldsmith",  a  replica  of  the  original  owned  by  that 


famous  early  English  author.  The  gate  leg  table 
also  is  of  English  origin,  with  Spanish  type  feet  to 
give  a  touch  of  the  unusual.  "The  TSlorwich"  is 
the  name  of  the  chair  on  the  right.  It  patterns 
after  the  style  found  in  Pennsylvania  about  1790. 
The  mirror  is  modern  with  just  a  touch  of  Jacobean. 

Would  you  like  to  own  furniture  like  this?      Write 
for  the  name  of  the  "Dealer  of  Distinction"  in  your  vicinity. 


Elgin  A.  Simonds  Company 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


BE 


The  Most  Distinguished  Group 

that  has  ever  served  on  the 
editorial  roard  of  any  magazine 

assures  the  regular  reader  of  ARTS  &  DECORATION  of  the  receipt  each  month  of 
a  delightfully  entertaining  publication  of  supreme  beauty  and  quality,  of  the 
utmost  cultural  value,  and  of  great  help  fulness  in  all  problems  concerning  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  a  beautiful  home  environment. 

FEATURES  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  AND  VALUE 

BEGINNING    OR    CONTINUING    IN    THE    JULY    NUMBER    ARE 


Medium-Sized  Houses.  Of  great  interest  to 
those  who  intend  to  build  a  house  that  is  not  a  palace. 
Floor  plans  and  illustrations  of  exteriors  and  interiors 
will  present  examples  of  beauty  and  convenience  and 
comfort  which  may  indicate  the  very  solution  you 
have  been  seeking  of  your  own  problem. 

Industrial  Arts  in  the  Home.  A  series  by  Mat- 
lack  Price,  authority  on  the  fine  and  applied  arts,  pre- 
senting the  notable  achievements  of  makers  of  beauti- 
ful and  artistic  rugs,  fabrics,  silverware,  lighting 
fixtures  and  other  vital  factors. 

Distinguished  Rooms.  In  every  issue  you  will 
find  photographic  illustrations  of  groups  of  rooms  of 
rare  beauty,  usually  from  famous  houses  and  by  lead- 
ing decorators  and  artists. 

London  and  Paris  Letters.  Sir  John  Foster  Fraser 
will  contribute  to  each  issue  a  report  of  activities 
which  are  interesting  the  art,  literary  and  dramatic 
circles  of  London.  A  similar  report  of  Parisian  affairs 
will  be  provided  by  Countess  de  Pange. 

"The  Making  of  Picturesque  Pools  in  American 
Gardens"  and  "The  Beauty  Brooks  and  Fountains 
Add  to  a  Garden."  Featuring  beautiful  English  and 
American  gardens,  with  numerous  photographs. 

Visiting  the  Art  Galleries.  Every  month  the 
most  significant  paintings,  etchings  and  lithographs 
on  exhibition  in  the  leading  galleries  will  be  repro- 
duced in  this  regular  department,  keeping  you 
accurately  informed  of  all  artistic  developments  and 
"discoveries"  of  importance. 


Construction  Materials  and  Building  Accessories, 

which  have  helped  so  definitely  to  make  the  modern 
home  in  America  a  thing  of  beauty,  distinction  and 
comfort  will  inspire  a  series  of  articles  which  will  be 
richly  illustrated. 

Town  and  Country  Clubs.  There  are  many 
clubs  in  America  which  have  rare  beauty  in  architec- 
ture and  appointments,  often  the  work  of  great 
genius.  One  of  these  will  be  shown  in  photographs 
each  month. 

New  York  Talk,  Fine  and  Applied.  A  series 
of  discussions,  by  Ruby  Ross  Goodnow,  of  Society's 
activities  in  the  Arts. 

California  Architecture.  Beautiful  new  homes  of 
a  distinct  type  of  architecture  and  exotic  gardens  of 
amazing  beauty  shown  each  month  in  specially  taken 
photographs. 

The  Stage  and  Literature.  Benjamin  De  Casseres, 
Burton  Rascoe  and  H.  L.  Mencken  will  cover  the  im- 
portant events  in  drama  and  literature  in  their  sev- 
eral distinctive  and  inimitable  styles,  affording  a  rare 
treat  to  those  who  enjoy  keenness  of  wit,  brilliance  of 
style  and  independence  of  thought. 
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Pbuto  by  Garo  I 

Ralph  Adams   Cram,  Architect 


Alfred    Bossom,    Architect 
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The  Purpose  of  Arts  and  Decoration 

THE   purpose   of   this    magazine    is,    iii    a    general   way,    un- 
doubtedly,  to   contribute   to   the   joy   of   living.    Just   how? 

Through  many  different  channels,  each  page  of  the  magazine 
being  a  channel  to  some  special   sort  of   pleasure. 

In  other  words,  Arts  &  DECORATION  believes  that  there  is  an 
immense  amount  of  unappreciated  beauty  in  the  world.  It  is 
being  discovered  in  the  great  advance  that  industrial  art  is 
making  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  the  progress  of  the  fine 
arts,  with  which  we  are  more  familiar.  Our  standards  of 
beauty  in  every  practical  phase  of  life  are  showing  immense 
improvement.  We  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  mere  comfort 
in  our  homes.  It  must  be  comfort,  plus  beauty,  in  home  fittings 
as  well   as   in  Homebuilding. 

To  increase  the  joy  of  living  by  a  greater  appreciation  of 
beauty  is  a  very  wise  and  fundamental  purpose  for  the  maga- 
zine to  have  and  it  is  a  purpose  that  meets  a  very  vital  response 
in  the  hearts  of  modern  people. 

Even  if  you  are  living  in  a  great  city  like  New  York,  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  all  the  ways  to  happiness  and  amusement.  There 
are  so  many — the  theatre,  music,  new  books,  painting,  sculpture, 
building  a  new  home  and  making  it  delightful,  speeding  away 
in  a  car  to  picturesque  country  landscape,  riding  along  shady- 
bridle  paths.  And  then,  incidentally,  selecting  the  most  inter- 
esting and  the  smartest  things  to  wear  for   all   these  occasions. 

Hence,  Arts  &  Decoration  is  seeking  beauty  the  world  over, 
and  presenting  it  every  month  in  its  pages  to  thousands  of 
people.  And  what  can  add  more  enormously  to  the  joy  of  liv- 
ing in  these  modern  days  than  to  bring  beauty  in  its  most 
popular  dress  to  the  public,  the  beauty  that  is  to  be  found  in 
amusement,  in  homes  and  gardens,  in  streets  and  shops,  and  to 
present  it  cheerfully,  lightly,  happily  and  gracefully.  The 
reason  some  magazines  exist  today  is  to  instruct,  others  to 
amuse.  Arts  &  Decoration  desires  to  do  both  these  things,  in 
a  way,  and  a  great  deal  more.  Its  real  purpose  is  to  popu- 
larize beauty.  For,  of  course,  the  more  beauty  that  is  under- 
stood, the  more  that  is  created,  the  more  that  is  appreciated, 
the   greater  will   be   the   joy   of  living. 

And  so  this  magazine  endeavors  to  fill  its  pages  with  all 
the  finest,  gayest,  most  enchanting  happenings  that  can  be  dis- 
covered by  a  board  of  consulting  editors  and  by  a  skilled  edi- 
torial staff.  With  a  searchlight  on  the  great  playgrounds  of 
the  world,  Arts  &  Decoration  feels  that  in  time  it  is  bound  to 
vastly  enlarge  the  scope  of  human  happiness. 

What  is  being  done  in  this  brilliant  world  today  is  immensely 
important,  but  even  more  fascinating  sometimes  is  a  glimpse  of 
the  remarkable  people  who  are  doing  things;  so  every  month 
this  magazine  will  talk  about  stage-folk  as  well  as  the  drama, 
the  literary  people  who  are  making  famous  books,  the  great 
singers  as  well  as  their  music,  beautiful  and  clever  women, 
significant  men,  and  all  the  delightful  accessories,  "the  purple 
and  fine  linen"  of  existence.  In  fact,  whatever  makes  life  more 
enjoyable,  more  exciting,  more  interesting,  will  have  its  place 
in  this  magazine  and  will  be  presented  in  the  most  distinguished 
manner  that  editors,  printers,  engravers  and  paper-makers  can 
achieve. 


to  by  Francis  Bruguiere 

Howard   Greenley,   Architect 
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— when  the  mellow  charm  of  home  life  hecame  fashionable  after 
the  example  of  the  sovereign,  the  tea  table,  unknown  before,  de- 
veloped importance  as  a  centre  of  social  activities.  'The  master 
silversmiths  under  this  influence  created  beautiful  services  of 
exquisite  and  classic  design.  j^Lany  of  these  Queen  &$nne 
pieces  are  in  the  Crichton  collection,  and  the  Crichton  crafts- 
men make  flawless  <R.efiroductions  of  rare  models  of  the  period. 
Silver  of  merit  may  be  obtained  at  moderate  prices. 

CRICHTON  tTcS 

Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths 

New  York-  6}6,  Fifth  Avenue  /comer  of  51st Street) 
Chicago—  618  So.  Michigan  Avenue. 
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LADY  DIANA  MANNERS  ON  HER  WEDDING  DAY 

From  a  Drawing  Made  by  Her  Mother,  the  Duchess  oj  Rutland.      This  Is  One   of  the  Duchess  of  Rutland's 

Favorite  Drawings  of  Her  Daughter.     It  Was  Exhibited  at  Duveen's  This  Winter  and  Created  a  Qreat  Deal 

of  Interest  as  It  Was  a  Wide  Variation  from  the  Pictures  of  Lady  Diana  in  "The  Miracle"  Where  She    Has 

Achieved  a  Very  Definite  Triumph  as  the   Madonna 
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Duchess  of  Rutland,  Artist  and  Beauty 

During  Her  Recent  New   York   Visit  She  Made  Sketches   Only  of  the  Famous  Stars 

of  the  American  Stage 

By  ARTHUR  WILLIAM  ROW 


N  that  brilliant  period  of  London 
social  and  literary  life,  which 
flourished  some  thirty  years  ago, 
there  was  probably  no  more 
fascinating   personality   than    Vio- 


In 
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^  %    let.     Duchess    of     Rutland 

those  days  the  Duke  had   not  yet  come   into 
his    present    title    and    she    was    known    and 
painted  and  adored  as  the  Marchioness 
of  Granby. 

Her  American  friends  who  have  re- 
newed their  acquaintance  with  her 
here  in  New  York  this  past  winter  re- 
call with  unbounded  delight  her  warm 
hospitality,  her  exquisite  simplicity  of 
manner  and  her  imperishable  beauty. 
When  she  is  ninety,  I  fancy,  she  will 
still  have  that  beauty,  for  much  of  it  is 
inherent  in  the  distinguished  form  of 
her  head  and  the  contour  of  her 
profile,  which  the  French  would  char- 
acterize as  raffinc.  and  also  in  a  certain 
valiant  carriage "  which  came  from 
good  health  and  good  ancestors. 

One  is  grateful  to  her  for  liking  to 
draw  when  she  was  a  very  little  girl. 
Prodigies  are  a  real  comfort  in  writing 
a  biographical  sketch.  Nowadays, 
people  who  are  doing  rather  wonder- 
ful things,  like  to  present  themselves 
as  having  a  hoydenish,  carefree,  brain- 
less youth,  remote  from  any  hint  or 
prophecy  of  greatness.  So  it  is  very 
nice  to  have  the  Duchess  of  Rutland 
(when  I  talked  with  her  in  New  York 
recently)  tell  me  that  she  enjoyed  mak- 
ing sketches  of  people  who  interested 
her  as  far  back  as  the  age  of  five.  At 
nine,  she  had  filled  a  small  book  with 
really  clever  portraits  of  the  people 
most  intimate  in  her  daily  life,— her  father, 
her  Danish  governess,  her  mother's  maid,  the 
nurse  and  the  nursery-maid.  Such  good  like- 
nesses were  these  drawings  that  twenty  years 
afterward,  when  one  day  she  came  across  the 
sketch  book,  she  recalled  the  people  with 
delight. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  her  gift,  her 
father  consulted  Burne-Jones,  who  made 
many  studies  of  her  when  she  was  quite 
young,  for  his  famous  drawing,  "Golden 
Stairs."  Burne-Jones'  advice  was  "Don't  give 
her  lessons.  Let  her  pose  for  herself  in  the 
looking-glass ;  no  other  model  will  ever  sit  so 
still  or  pose  so  well."  And  for  a  whole 
winter  she  followed  this  artist's  advice,  posing 
for  her  own  drawings.     She  told  me  that  she 


believed  she  had  gained  a  great  deal  of  knowl- 
edge in  this  way,  as  well  as  from  copying 
Burne-Jones'  drawings. 

During  her  younger  days,  she  often  posed 
for  that  group  of  famous  men  who  created  the 
artistic  atmosphere  of  old  Chelsea.  Mr. 
Watts  painted  her  several  times.  And  once, 
when  she   told   him  she  had   been   advised   to 


The   Duchess   of    Rutland    when    she    was    the    belle 
London,   the   pet    of   the   artistic   itiorld   and  already 
artist   of  note 

use  a  bold  medium  for  her  work,  he  said,  and 
very  wisely,  too,  "Use  whatever  you  feel  ex- 
presses exactly  the  thing  you  want  to  create." 
She  at  once  selected  for  her  work  a  hard 
pencil  and  shiny  paper,  and  uses  them  to  this 
day. 

In  a  mood  of  dejection  she  said  one  day  to 
Watts,  "What  use  will  my  drawings  ever 
be?"  "My  dear  young  lady,"  he  answered, 
"you  are  able  to  give  faithful  likenesses  of 
the  fine  men  and  the  beautiful  women  of  your 
time.  Therefore,  continue,  for  future  gener- 
ations will  find  interest  in  your  work  and 
praise  you." 

Her  first  visit  abroad  was  alone  with  her 
mother.  They  went  to  Venice  and  there  she 
was    fascinated    with    Bellini's    "Queen    Ma- 


donna." Later  she  went  to  Florence  where 
she  copied  "with  her  hard  pencil  on  shiny 
paper"  the  marvelous  round  Botticelli  in  the 
Uffizzi  Gallery.  When  she  returned  to  Eng- 
land, for  a  time  she  drew  only  children.  One 
of  the  best  of  these  sketches  was  of  Lady 
Diana  at  the  age  of  two  months. 

She  was  not  only  absorbed  in  her  drawing, 
but  tested  out  her  skill  as  a  sculptor. 
The  most  significant  thing  that  she 
ever  modeled  was  the  figure  of  her 
little  son  for  his  own  tomb,  the  little 
boy  having  died  when  she  was  still  the 
Marchioness  of  Granby. 

So  simple  and  unaffected  was  she, 
that  working  in  her  garden,  which  she 
loved,  or  walking  in  the  old  English 
lanes  in  the  simple  clothes  of  a  fine 
English  lady,  one  would  scarcely  real- 
ize her  extraordinary  grace  and  beauty. 
But  in  evening  gown  at  a  court  ball, 
wearing  Nell  Gwynne's  blazing  rubies, 
she  was  a  splendid  vision  of  aristocratic 
loveliness.  Although  one  would 
scarcely  think  of  her  as  a  sportswoman, 
as  that  word  is  used  today,  she  was 
always  agile  and  strong,  and  today  has 
a  spirit  and  body  of  steel  under  that 
look  of  fragility. 

The  Princess  Troubetskoy,  who  met 
her  first  in  London  in  those  fascinating 
days  when  English  social  life  was 
interwoven  with  the  life  of  great  mu- 
sicians, artists  and  writers,  remembers 
her  as  a  woman  of  rare  and  beautiful 
personality,  with  a  host  of  friends, 
gracious  to  all,  except  that  rare  person 
whom  she  did  not  like,  and  then  her 
manner  was  only  a  shade  less  lovely. 
Her  husband,  when  he  was  the  Mar- 
quis of  Granby,  was  master  of  the  Bvtchly 
Hounds,  so  of  course  she  rode  her  favorite 
horse,  cross-country  and  down  fragrant  lanes 
as  did  all  society  in  those  picturesque  days. 

The  Princess  said  of  Violet  Rutland,  who 
is  still  her  dear  friend,  "I  never  remember 
seeing  her  cross,  or  irritated,  or  unhappy  or 
unkind.  She  was  a  devoted  mother.  And 
the  first  time  I  ever  went  to  have  tea  with 
her,  her  daughter,  the  little  Lady  Marjorie 
(now  Lady  Anglesey),  was  brought  in  to 
greet  us,  in  a  darling  little  pink  frock  and 
cap  trimmed  with  pearls,  which  her  mother 
had  made  for  her.  The  first  time  I  saw  Lady 
Diana,  she  was  a  tiny  baby  and  her  mother 
and  I  took  her  to  be  painted  by  the  great 
Shannon. 
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"And  what  wonderful  parties  we  used  to  have,  with  all 
the  fascinating  dignity  and  youth  of  England  at  the 
Marchioness'  dinners  and  receptions.  She  had  an  excep- 
tional gift  as  a  dinner  giver.  She  would  for  instance 
gather  together  a  great  author,  a  famous  statesman,  women 
of  exclusive  social  position,  and  then  some  lovely  young 
people.  She  was  what  we  would  call  today  a  feminist. 
She  wanted  women  to  succeed  in  whatever  they  undertook 
to  do  and  delighted  in  helping  them." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  one  of  the  drawings 
selected  by  the  Luxembourg  Gallery  in  Paris  of  the 
Duchess  of  Rutland's  work  was  a  sketch  made  in  those 
days  of  Amelie  Rives,  whose  book,  "The  Quick  and  the 
Dead,"  had  made  such  a  sensation  in  London  as  well  as 
New  York. 

In  the  Duchess's  recent  exhibition  at  Duveen's  was  a 
particularly  interesting  picture  called  "New  York  From 
My  Window."  To  her,  the  skyscrapers  symbolized  the 
force  and  strength  of  our  new  civilization.  So  successful 
was  this  exhibition  at  Duveen's  that  Washington  asked  for 
it,  and  it  will  be  shown  in  London  in  the  season. 

During  her  stay  in  New  York  she  worked  most  ener- 
getically with  her  sketches,  drawing,  however,  almost  en- 
tirely the  famous  people  of  the  theatre.  Two  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  these  sketches  were  of  Laurette  Taylor  and 
Mary  Pickford,  which  we  are  reproducing  in  this  article. 
She  also  made  delightful  ones  of  Jeanne  Eagels  and  Con- 
stance Binney. 

Her  greatest  interest  in  work,  however,  seemed  to  con- 
centrate at  the  Century  Theatre  where  "The  Miracle" 
was  being  played,  in  which  her  daughter,  Lady  Diana 
Manners,  was  featured  as  the  Madonna  (doing  a  beauti- 
ful bit  of  work),  also  occasionally  taking  the  part  of  the 
Nun,  the  character  in  which  Rosamond  Pinchot  has  be- 
come quite  famous.  She  was  first  intensely  interested  in 
"The  Miracle"  because  of  Lady  Diana's  work  there,  but 
it  was  not  her  intention  to  draw  while  in  this  country. 
But  one  morning  at  the  theatre  she  caught  sight  of  a  tiny 
child  in  one  of  the  "Miracle"  scenes — little  Ann  Dale, 
who  appeared  in  one  scene  as  a  flower  girl  and  as  a  page 


Mary    Pickford,    from    a    pencil    drawing    by    the    Duchess    of 
Rutland,   made   in   New   York   this   past  winter 
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Duchess  of  Rutland's  drawing  of  Laurette  Taylor,  one  of  the  most 
successful  sketches  made  during  her  stay  in  New  York 


in  another.  The  likeness  of  this  child  to  her  own  grandchild 
Caroline  captivated  the  Duchess  and  intrigued  her  interest  in 
her  art  again.  When  she  discovered  the  child  posed  beautifully, 
she  started  to  draw  again  with  her  old  enthusiasm,  and  after  a 
little  practice  she  found  herself  making  sketches  of  everyone. 

She  drew  the  Archbishops  and  the  three  kings  and  even  one 
of  the  old  negroes  in  his  fine  jewels  and  satins.  But  naturally 
the  greater  number  of  her  sketches  were  made  of  her  famous 
and  lovely  daughter,  Lady  Diana  Manners,  whom  we  are  show- 
ing as  the  frontispiece  in  this  issue,  from  a  sketch  made  of  her 
as  a  bride.  Probably  none  of  the  Duchess's  recent  sketches  carry 
greater  charm  and  tenderness  than  those  made  of  her  daughter. 
So  many  of  these  drawings,  however,  have  been  reproduced  in 
the  New  York  papers  and  magazines,  that  we  felt  a  greater 
interest  would  be  found  in  Lady  Diana  in  perhaps  the  greatest 
part  any  woman  ever  play9,  that  of  a  bride.  In  this  sketch  the 
Duchess  of  Rutland  seems  to  have  caught  not  only  that  obvious 
prettiness  we  always  want  to  see  in  a  young  bride,  but  a  quality 
of  high-bred  beauty,  of  gayety  and  happiness  that  seems  an 
essential  part  of  Lady  Diana's  personality. 

When  one  saw  the  Duchess  sketching  most  assiduously  in  the 
dingy  wings  of  the  Century  Theatre  or  most  unostentatiously,  in 
a  quiet  corner  of  the  orchestra,  one  liked  to  remember  her  posing 
in  the  days  of  her  enchanting  beauty  for  the  great  artists  so 
often  that  she  was  called  "the  beautiful  lady"  by  Watts  and 
Burne-Jones,  just  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  called  Lady  Hamilton 
"his  beautiful  lady"  in  those  earlier  days  of  famous  English 
portraiture. 

There  is  a  touch  of  pathos,  too,  in  the  way  older  women  cling 
to  a  gift  that  in  youth  seemed  so  unimportant,  a  pleasure  per- 
haps, but  not  essential  like  beauty  or  happiness.  But  as  one 
grows  older  and  that  ephemeral  delight  known  as  beauty, 
vanishes,  and  happiness  seems  to  become  the  right  of  other  people 
only,  then  the  ability  to  create  assumes  very  significant  propor- 
tions, and  particularly  the  imaginative  woman  finds  any  artistic 
gift  a  source  of  unfailing  pleasure. 

The  Duchess's  presence  at  the  Century  Theatre  where  "The 
Miracle"  was  produced  gave  a  certain  old  world  distinction  to 
the  green  room  and  the  wings,  as  she  passed  in  and  out  so  quietly 
yet  with  impressive  dignity  and  grace. 
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Art  and  ^Artiness" 


A  Fine  Distinction  Drawn  Between   Constructive  Art  and  the  Sentimentality  of  Fake  Art 

By  GILBERT  SELDES 


^mmm^r^m^^^  FEW    days    ago,    around 
^m  the  corner  from  my  home 

^■■h  in    New   York,    I   saw   a 

^m  hand  -  painted     sign,     on 

7 ^^J^^  cardboard ;  presently,  I 
^  doubt     not,     the    wooden 

or  gilt-letter  or  electric  sign  will  take  its  place 
in  the  same  words.     It  read: 

YE  RADIO   SHOPPE 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  fairly  comprehensive, 
and  fairly  misleading,  history  of  culture  in 
America  could  be  written  with  that  sign  as 
a  text.  Surely  one  must  have  been  born  not 
earlier  than  1912  and  to  have  read  nothing 
older  than  last  night's  paper  to  conceive  that 
sign.  And  yet — what  delusion  of  grandeur 
was  behind  it  ?  What  effort  to  assimilate  the 
little  store  on  Lexington  avenue  with  some- 
thing greater  than  itself?  What  effort  to 
link  this  loud-spoken  newcomer  with  some- 
thing ancient  and  eternal?  And  more.  What 
strange  discomfort,  what  feeling  of  being  un- 
certain and  ill-at-ease  with  all  these  new  rag- 
ing elements  and  strange  names  and  oppor- 
tunities! 

It  impressed  me  that  the  writer  of  that 
sign  had  committed  two  faults:  a  fault  of 
the  spirit  and  a  fault  of  taste.  I  can  see,  for 
example,  a  rough  character  (but  a  character, 
by  which,  I  fancy,  one  still  means  a  definite 
personality)  saying  to  the  shopkeeper  in  the 
slang  of  the  moment,  "Be  yourself."  Pre- 
cisely himself  is  what  he  was  not.  For  even 
if  he  were  an  immigrant  landed  last  week 
from  the  valley  of  Luxor,  the  implication  of 
his  being  here,  of  his  handling  radio,  of  his 
readiness  to  hold  communication  and  inter- 
course with  the  passers-by  on  Lexington  ave- 
nue, New  York — the  implication  is  that  he 
is  an  American.  I  am  the  last  one  to  suggest 
that  being  an  American  automatically  implies 
a  severance  from  the  cultural  tradition  of 
Europe.  But  it  does  imply— it  fairly  necessi- 
tates acceptance  of  our  American  world.  It 
means  that  we  must  hammer  out  our  own 
crudities,  even  if  we  still  test  our  refinements 
with  European  acids.  And  Ye  Radio  Shoppe 
was  unwilling  to  be  wholly  American.  It 
sought  in  obscurity  and  quaintness  to  be  some- 
thing else.  Ourselves  are  neither  obscure  nor 
quaint;  we  are  brash  and  obvious  and  rude, 
and  it  is  out  of  these  virtuous  vices  that  we 
will  ultimately  fashion  ourselves. 

The  error  in  taste  develops  out  of  this 
error  in  spirit.  For  in  associating  himself 
with  the  past,  the  sign-writer  had  gone  to  the 
one  thing  in  the  past  with  which  we  have  no 
serious  connection.  Had  he  written  over  his 
doorway  "The  Raging  Element"  he  would 
have  made  a  curious  error,  but  he  would  still 
have  associated  himself  with  a  specific  litera- 
ture, an  actual  tradition.  Perhaps  even  the 
archaic  "At  the  Sign  of  the  Flying  Spark" 
(or  is  that  the  X-ray?)  might  have  been  for- 
given him.  But  Ye  Radio  Shoppe  is  like 
Ye  Oldy  Choppy  Housey — it  is  the  sentimen- 
tality of  literary  affectation.  It  was  not  in  a 
reality,  but  in  a  falsity  of  the  past  that  the  mal- 
adjusted American  found  refuge.  He  had 
gone  not  quite  far  enough  on  his  way,  and 
desiring  too  violently,  and  too  superficially, 
to  be  artistic,  had  turned  out  "arty." 

It  is  easy  enough — and  right  enough — to 
say  that  we  feel  art  to  be  honest  and  artiness 
meretricious;  even  to  say,  taking  another  look 
at  that  unfortunate  sign — that  we  always  feel 


the  great  artist  to  be  at  home,  chcz  lui,  and 
the  arty  fellow  to  be  uncertain  and  lacking  in 
poise.  But  bothered,  as  every  lover  of  art 
must  be,  as  particularly  every  critic,  destined 
by  his  work  to  encounter  art  and  artiness  all 
the  time,  must  be,  by  the  continual  resurgence 
of  artiness,  1  have  tried  in  all  honesty  to  dis- 
cover the  basis  of  my  own  objection.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  things  seem  to  me  bogus, 
arty,  sentimental  fakes.  Good!  What  com- 
mon quality  have  they,  what  is  specifically 
objectionable  in  them?  Mr.  Clive  Bell  has 
said  that,  in  "The  Seven  Lively  Arts,"  I 
have  suggested  an  aesthetic — briefly,  that  the 
distinction  of  a  work  of  art  is  purely  in  its 
style,  that  the  possession  of  style,  let  us  say  a 
definite  and  personal  style,  separates  the 
aesthetically  satisfactory  from  the  meaningless 
and  the  vulgar  in  the  popular  art9  and  equally 
in  the  great  ones.  I  am  far  from  rejecting 
this;  I  know  that  what  is  arty  is  usually  imi- 
tative (hence  not  personal)  and  usually  vague 
(hence  not  definite)  in  style.  But  stylishness 
it  does  possess.  And  so,  skirting  the  theory, 
I  shall  venture  the  statement  of  my  own  facts. 
I  will  assume  only  that  the  object  of  art  and 
artiness,  both,  is  the  evocation  of  emotion  in 
the  beholder. 

And  the  first  of  my  personal  facts  is  that 
I  do  not  wish  my  emotions  to  be  stirred.  A 
dullard  and  a  fool  are  in  the  heart  of  every 
man,  says  Santayana,  and  the  dullard  in  me 
resents  activity.  As  I  feel  myself  becoming 
civilized,  I  still  hold  fast  to  my  intense  pri- 
vate life;  I  do  not  recognize  the  right  of  a 
beggar  to  break  my  heart  on  the  street  nor 
of  Wagner  to  break  it  at  the  opera.  I  was 
fifteen  when  I  heard  "Tristan  und  Isolde," 
and  what  on  earth  had  I  to  do  with  the 
"Liebestod,"  which  anticipated  my  life  and 
robbed  it  of  its  bloom  and  freshness!  At 
twenty  the  resentment  had  died  down,  because 
I  had  recognized  certain  properties  in  all  the 
arts  which  seem  relevant  to  my  existence.  I 
subject  myself  weekly  to  music,  knowing  that 
it  may  destroy  me,  because  I  know  also  that 
in  the  process  of  destruction  it  will  exalt  me. 
Yet  I  still  hold:  I  do  not  want  my  emotions 
stirred,  muddied,  coagulated.  When  I  am 
moved,  I  require  some  sense  that  the  means 
has  been  decent.  I  want  no  ignoble  trick 
played  upon  me. 

And  there  I  arrive  at  what  is  arty.  For  I 
recognize  that  its  chief  danger  is  its  power 
to  do — for  a  moment,  to  a  certain  extent — 
exactly  what  art  does.  The  light  arts  content 
themselves  frequently  (not  always)  with  giv- 
ing us  sensations ;  the  great  arts  and  their  un- 
happy counterparts  which  are  arty,  produce 
emotions.  And  until  we  become  extremely 
civilized,  or  possibly  pedantic  and  have  imme- 
diately at  hand,  strengthening  or  impeding  the 
response  of  our  emotions,  a  body  of  standards, 
we  respond  to  the  arty  as  well  a9  to  the  artis- 
tic. I  know  that  I  do.  I  respond  quickly  to 
slick  painting  and  smashing  colors,  to  senti- 
mentalities in  music  a  little,  to  certain  arrange- 
ments of  draperies,  to  clever  work  with  the 
baby  spotlight.  And  it  is  the  moment  after, 
when  a  great  work  of  art  would  give  me 
a  sense  of  happiness  and  exaltation,  that  these 
artinesses  provide  me  with  a  feeling  of  futile 
rage.  There  is  enough  snobbery  in  me  to 
want  not  to  be  caught  with  the  second-hand 
goods  in  my  possession;  but  quite  apart  from 
the  social  sense,  I  resent  the  deception  which 


has  been  practised  upon  me.  I  feel  that  my 
emotions  are  far  too  precious,  that  their  uses 
can  give  me  pleasures  far  more  intense.  The 
wastefulness  of  what  is  arty  irritates  me. 

I  am  aware  that  this  sounds  like  aesthetic 
Puritanism  of  the  rankest  kind.  Whose  emo- 
tions are  so  precious  that  they  cannot  be 
spared  for  the  pretty?  Are  the  emotions  so 
feeble  that  they  cannot  be  exercised  except  at 
the  moments  of  the  highest  intensity?  What 
of  lightness  and  gaiety  and  ease?  Why  all 
the  fuss  and  pother  about  a  few  feelings? 
Why  the  tone  of  a  Hebrew  prophet  denounc- 
ing wayward  Kings? 

Well,  self-accused  I  do  not  find  the  answer 
difficult.  (I  trust,  too,  that  in  spite  of  the 
first  person  singular  this  is  not  being  read  as 
a  private  confession.)  The  emotions  have 
held  their  own  only  a  little  better  than  the 
passions  in  our  day,  when  passion  means  only 
the  passion  of  love.  There  are  two  or  three 
permissible  emotions.  Take  the  ancient  virtue 
of  patriotism;  we  are  unwilling,  as  far  as  we 
are  civilized,  to  see  it  degenerate  into  jingo- 
ism ;  we  resent,  at  least  a  little,  the  appeal  to 
make  us  love  our  college  or  our  club  as  deeply 
as  we  love  our  country.  And  the  arts,  espe- 
cially, can  give  us  the  rarest  of  pleasures — 
emotion  which  is  almost  selfless.  Our  other 
emotions  are  predatory;  they  lead  to  action. 
These  are,  in  that  sense,  pure.  (This  is  an 
exceedingly  rough  transcription  of  some  of  the 
thoughts  of  Stephen  Dasdelus;  may  Mr.  Joyce 
forgive  me.)  And  for  them  I  will  say  that 
they  are  too  precious  to  be.  wasted  on  worth- 
less things. 

But  as  we  are  civilized  we  live  simul- 
taneously on  several  planes.  We  have  no  need 
to  be  niggard  of  our  immediate  responses,  to 
nurse  our  sensations  and  our  lighter  feelings. 
The  pleasure  I  have  always  found  in  the  gay 
and  popular  arts  is  that  they  so  neatly  called 
forth  these  quick  answers  of  the  spirit,  that  in 
them  there  could  be  no  place  for  artiness 
because  they  were  not  concerned  with  the 
deeper  emotions  at  all.  They  have  their  own 
poignancy,  particularly  in  retrospect,  but  even 
that  poignancy  of  all  things  ephemeral  is 
mingled  with  delight  in  the  swiftness  and 
ease  of  their  passing.  I  give  them  all  they 
ask,  and  feel  no  sick  shame  at  the  tricks  they 
play  upon  me.  But  be  it  ever  so  Puritan,  to 
the  arty  I  refuse  any  portion  of  myself. 

There  are  clever  things  which  are  not  arty, 
and  they  win  a  certain  respect  from  us  be- 
cause they  have  their  sources  in  health 
(Goethe's  criterion  for  a  work  of  art).  But 
the  strength  is  dry  and  sapless;  whereas  in 
works  of  high  seriousness  we  have  strength 
without  cleverness,  and  in  the  arty  we  have 
work  which  comes  from  sickness,  not  from 
health.  Nostalgia,  not  passion,  is  the  driving 
force  of  the  arty — unsatisfied  longing,  instead 
of  the  desire  which  fulfils  itself  in  great  art. 

Editor's  Note:  Unquestionably  all  artists, 
with  brush  or  pen,  have  grown  to  feel  in  these 
later  days  in  America  the  great  danger  of 
"artiness."  It  is  the  blight  on  all  Bohemia; 
it  is  the  vernacular  instead  of  the  technique 
of  art.  When  the  more  practical  people  of 
the  world  jeer  at  the  thing  they  call  "high 
art"  and  "highbrow  stuff,"  what  they  have  in 
mind  as  the  point  of  attack  is  not  art  but 
"artiness."  Actual  beauty,  whether  of  sound 
or  word  or  color,  does  not  often  create  a  jeer ; 
it  is  its  debased  imitation  which  is  "artiness." 
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The  Renaissance 

of 

Mural 

Decoration 


in  Authority  on  the  Subject  Discusses 
Its  Place  in  the  American  Home 


By  MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 
From  a  Talk  with    Gardner  Hale 


Overdoor    dt 

Villa    b 


\    the    Spaldint 
Gardner   Hale 


^aJ^^^  HERE    actually    is    a    renais- 
f   £  sance    of    mural    painting    in 

A       ^^^   this  country.     It  is  not  sweep- 
flft  U   ing    through    the    art    world 

^^^^^^r  with  the  velocity  of  a  cyclone, 
yet  if  we  watch  the  art 
horizon  we  see  an  indication  here  and  there, 
in  the  great  buildings,  in  the  beautiful  mod- 
ern homes,  that  the  value  of  mural  painting 
has  again  found  recognition.  When  Amer- 
ica first  desired  a  certain  splendor  in  mural 
decoration  that  could  not  be  obtained  other- 
wise, mural  painting  was  sought  mainly  for 
great  public  buildings.  It  had  a  monumental 
quality  like  the  sculpture  in  front  of  libraries 


and  custom  houses.  The  subjects  chosen 
were  largely  mythological,  the  four  seasons 
had  a  satisfactory  popularity,  "Labor  and 
Idleness"  and  "Art  and  Industry"  furnished 
regular  inspiration. 

Some  helpful  work  was  done  by  Elihu  Ved- 
der,  Blashfield,  Kenyon  Cox,  Will  Low; 
many  stately  and  dreary  halls  of  fame  were 
rendered  more  human  and  cheerful  by  the 
bringing  to  bear  upon  their  vast  surfaces  in- 
teresting design  and  the  warmth  and  beauty 
of  color.  In  these  early  days  of  mural 
painting  its  use  was  limited  almost  en- 
tirely to  municipal  buildings,  libraries  and 
banks.       The     home    was    seldom,     if     ever, 


Overdoor    decoration    in    the    Spaldins 
Villa    by   Gardner  Hale 


thought  of  in  connection  with  wall  painting. 

But  in  this  present  rather  fragile  renais- 
sance which  we  like  to  feel  is  now  upon  us  it 
is  residential  mural  work  that  is  most  often 
spoken  of. 

One  reason  is,  I  think,  our  homes  here  in 
America  are  increasingly  beautiful,  permanent 
and  stately;  they  demand  a  more  elaborate 
and  permanent  type  of  decoration,  another  is 
that  probably  no  one  great  art,  which  has  ever 
contributed  to  the  beauty  of  the  home,  lies 
fallow  over  long.  Eventually  it  gathers  its 
strength  and  blooms  again  for  the  adornment 
of  the  world. 

And    this  seems   the   essential   moment   for 


Two  walls  showing  tempera  decorations   in  a  room  in  the  Spalding   Villa   in   Florence   entirely  decorated   by   Gardner  Hale 
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Overdoor    decoration    in    the    Spalding 
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mural  painting  to  have  its  rebirth.  With  our 
increasingly  fine  large  homes,  with  our  vastly 
improved  understanding  of  art,  with  our 
ever-growing  craving  for  more  color  in  our 
environment,  what  more  natural  than  that  we 
should  seek  one  of  the  finest  expressions  of 
the  decorative  use  of  color,  namely,  mural 
painting  for  our  walls,  and  not  only  for  the 
interiors  of  our  houses,  but  in 
certain  climates  for  the  exte- 
rior and  also  for  our  garden 
walls — for  many  of  our  love- 
liest gardens  today  are  being 
made  intimate  and  friendly 
with  walls  of  stucco,  brick  or 
stone  as  they  are  and  always 
have  been  in  France  and 
England. 

Unquestionably  the  greater 
opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mural  decorator 
today  is  in  residential  archi- 
tecture, for  there"  the  work 
can  be  done  more  intimately 
and  personally,  and  the  artist 
himself  can  get  down  to  the 
very  source  of  his  work.  I 
am  sure  that  students  who  are 
going  to  devote  themselves  in 
the  future  to  becoming  mural 
decorators  will  do  their  best 
and  most  progressive  work  in 
residential  architecture. 

Of  course,  there  is  magnifi- 
cent training  in  what  one 
might  call  monumental  mural 
work,  but  this  is  so  much 
more  impersonal.  Here  the 
designer  and  the  artisan  are 
more  separated.  Whereas,  the 
more  immediately  and  the 
more  often  the  man  is  kept  in 
contact  with  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  his  art,  the  higher 
and  swifter  its  growth,  be- 
cause his  imagination  will 
work  from  the  first  creative 
thought  to  the  final  adjust- 
ment of  a  painting  to  its 
environment. 

It  is  this  return  of  a  man 
to  the  source  of  his  accom- 
plishment that  will  forever 
keep  art  alive.  The  close 
contact  between  the  client 
and  the  painter  is  what  made 
the  whole  kick  of  the  Renais- 
sance art.  I  doubt  if  a  sue-  Detail  of 
cessful  mural  painter  can  ever  power  to 


wholly  escape  also  being  an  accomplished  arti- 
san. He  must  know  how  to  get  his  wall 
ready.  If  lie  is  doing  a  fresco,  he  must  have 
an  actual  sense  of  painting  on  the  wall 
itself  (of  getting  his  paint  on  the  wall), 
he  must  be  sure  that  he  has  selected  the 
best  medium  for  the  climate  and  the  best 
design  and  subject  for  the  period  and 
type    of    house. 

Gardner  Hale,  who  is  now  recognized  as 
authority  on  the  subject  of  mural  painting, 
is  opposed  to  the  idea  that  mural  decoration 
for  the  home  is  an  elaborate  luxury.  It  is 
compelled  to  be  something  of  an  expense  to- 
day because  so  little  of  it  is  done.  But  if  one 
man  a  day  in  America  would  order  the  walls 
of  one  room  in  his  home  decorated,  mural 
painting  would  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  lux- 
ury and  be  counted  merely  as  a  commodity. 
There  would  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
rinding  significant  men  to  do  this  work,  Mr. 
Hale  feels.  And  the  more  mural  painting  is 
done,  the  greater  the  demand  will  be  for  it, 
for  it  does  somehow  bring  a  sense  of  finality 
to  the  decoration  of  a  room,  a  sense  of  greater 
respect  for  a  home,  and  a  finer  appreciation 
of  permanence  in  architecture. 

There  is  also  a  certain  actual  economy  in 
the  use  of  mural  decoration,  because  it  is  in 
itself  a  sort  of  splendid  furnishing.  How 
often  one  realizes  this  in  the  old  palaces  of 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  Renaissance  and  in 
those  lovely  ancient  English  and  French 
homes   where   the    furniture   was   complemen 


one  of  the  panels  in  the  Spalding  Villa  showing  Gardner  Hale's 
express  18th  Century  fantasy  in  the  most   modern  of  techniques 


Overdoor    decoration    in    the    Spalding 
Villa    by   Gardner  Hale 

tary  to  the  wall  decoration,  at  times  so  sparse 
and  simple  that  it  seemed  a  part  of  an  archi- 
tectural scheme. 

But  naturally  if  we  want  big  mural  men, 
there  must  be  opportunities  for  them.  If  we 
want  the  artists  with  ideas,  the  creative  men 
to  give  their  attention  to  wall  painting,  we 
must  make  the  whole  scheme  of  mural 
decoration  fine  and  significant. 
There  are  already  isolated 
instances  of  beautiful  mural 
paintings  in  New  York  today. 
Men  and  women  with  artistic 
feeling  who  have  had  beauti- 
ful homes  built  show  you  with 
great  pride  a  dining-room  en- 
tirely decorated  in  some  an- 
cient or  modern  spirit,  a  swim- 
ming pool  by  Paulet  Theve- 
naz,  a  dining-room  by  Victor 
White,  a  studio  by  Winold 
Reiss,  a  hallway  made  gor- 
geous by  Maxfield  Parrish. 
Or  if  your  hostess  is  very 
friendly  you  may  even  be  al- 
lowed a  glimpse  of  a  magnifi- 
cent bathroom  done  by  Bob 
Chanler,  the  walls  and  the 
ceiling  in  blue  through  which 
curious  fishes  swim,  so  that 
you  have  a  sense  of  being  un- 
der the  sea.  The  vision  of 
this  sort  of  beauty  comes  to 
one  occasionally,  often  enough 
to  realize  that  the  painted 
room  is  no  longer  a  whim  or 
an  eccentricity.  We  are  tend- 
ing toward  this  expression  in 
decoration,  and  very  proud 
when  we  accomplish  it. 

As  in  the  case  of  any  art 
development,  there  are  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  and  one 
of  the  first  and  greatest  is  a 
sense  of  impermanence  which 
the  mural  painter  experiences 
in  this  country  in  relation  to 
his  work.  Not  an  imperma- 
nence in  building  construction, 
for  the  homes  of  today  are  in- 
creasingly beautiful  and  per- 
manent structures.  This  sense 
of  impermanence  is  more  a 
spiritual  thing.  It  is  a  reali- 
zation of  the  attitude  of  our 
American  people  toward  life, 
the  restless  quality  of  our 
civilization.  Today  many 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Roy  Seldon  Price,  Architect 


Panoramic  view  of  the  house  of  Thomas  II.  Ince  at  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
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Dias  Dorados"  a  Beautiful  California  Estate 

This  Well- Designed  Spanish  Ranch  Is  the  Home  of  Thomas  H.  Ince 
By  GILES  EDGERTON 


eVERY  visitor  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  charmed  by  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  country  and  the 
frankness  and  daring  of  the 
architecture.  Yet,  on  second 
thought,  something  is  usually 
found  lacking  in  the  symphony  of  color 
and  sunshine.  Superb  residences  and  amus- 
ing bungalows,  the  latter  overhung  with 
pink  roses  or  bougainvillea,  leave  the  critical 
stranger  unsatisfied.  The  blue  of  the  sky  and 
the  brilliance  of  the  light  throw  into  pitiless 
relief  the  efforts  of  man  to  create  modern 
homes  in  keeping  with  the  landscape.  And 
too  often  he  is  found  to  have  failed  utterly. 
This  is  because  of  the  stark  newness  of 
everything — the  absence  of  that  softening  in- 
fluence of   the  years,   the  charm   of  age  that 


mellows  color  and  texture.  Only  in  the  old 
missions  and  ranch  houses,  with  their  wea- 
thered stucco  and  tile,  is  this  found.  Unless, 
of  course,  there  is  deliberate  and  painstaking 
effort  in  building  a  new  home  to  achieve  the 
mellowed  maturity  of  an  old  one. 

The  realization  of  such  a  desire  is  found 
in  the  ranch  estate  of  Thomas  H.  Ince,  at 
Beverly  Hills,  California,  for  "Dias  Dorados" 
is  new  only  in  its  conveniences  and  comforts. 
Obviously,  this  result  is  not  accidental.  Two 
years,  in  fact,  were  given  to  the  work  by  the 
architect,  Roy  Seldon  Price.  Unusual  care 
was  exercised  in  recreating  the  aspect  as  well 
as  the  atmosphere  of  a  home  on  the  order  of 
those  built  by  the  Spanish  settlers  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.   Price   is   a   great   believer   in   the   use 


of  local  materials  and  the  preservation  of  all 
original  local  beauty  in  connection  with  build- 
ing. "I  do  not  know  why,"  he  says,  "that 
in  Los  Angeles  the  possibilities  of  the  won- 
derful local  rock  have  been  so  overlooked. 
When  I  first  inquired  as  to  where  I  could 
procure  rock,  especially  flagstone,  no  one 
seemed  to  know. 

"Flagstone  was  being  imitated  in  cement. 
I  took  my  car,  searched  in  the  folds  on  the 
hills  and  found  interesting  quarries — real 
limestone,  tufa  and  lava  rock.  Sandstone  I 
quarried  right  on  the  Ince  property. 

"I  used  a  great  quantity  of  colorful  rock 
in  the  Ince  buildings.  This  feature,  I  believe, 
has  given  rise  to  an  extravagant  report  that 
'millions'  were  spent  on  the  construction  of 
'Dias  Dorados.'    The  truth  is  that  beautiful 


Main  entrance  through  loggia 


Ince's  house  showing  the  beautiful  carved  door  through  the  arched  cloister  and  the 
unique  feature  of  the  overhanging  carved  balcony 
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Contemporary  Reminiscences 

Curious  Paths  Some  Men  Have  Traveled  to  Literary  Success 


^^^^■^^^^C"  H  ]•!  N    1   first  met   Hen 

mm]    j 

^J     J^      M      ago     he     was     known 
^^r^^r  around      t  h  e     college 

clubs   and   the   Village 
as  an  eccentric  but  erudite   and   entertaining 
Dutchman  who  wore  a  monocle,  spoke  several 
languages  fluently,  drew  queer-looking  pictures 
with  the  burnt  end  of  a  match,  and  seemed  to 
have  a  pretty  difficult  time  making  both  ends 
tKcet-    He  had  taught  history  at  Cornell  and 
i.  written  a  history  of  the  Dutch  Republic  in 
bacjrstablished  vein  of  historical  narrative,  but 
pja,  given  up  an  academic  career   to   indulge 
w:  amiable  but  exceedingly  unprofitable  mania 
^r  drawing  pictures  on    the   backs   of   menu 
,ards,  old  envelopes  and  letterheads.     He  had 
(vntten    and    illustrated    one    book,    Ancient 
Man.  wherein  his  innovation  in  the  teaching 
of  history  was  so  daring  that  it  failed  alto- 
gether.   It  was  written  in  an  easy  and  familiar 
manner,  without  any  long  words  or  dates  or 
footnotes.     It  could  be  read  and  understood 
by   a   moderately   intelligent   child    and   so    it 
was    classed    among    the    "juveniles"    by    the 
booksellers,    though    it   also   was    written    for 
adults    who    were    ignorant    of    the    learned 
treatises  on  anthropology  and  who  wanted  to 
know   something   about   their   prehistoric   an- 
cestors.     The    financial    failure    of    the    book 
left  Van   Loon   disappointed   but  courageous. 
He  continued  to  be  one  of  the  few  men  one 
might  meet  in  New  York  writing  circles  who 
possessed    a    genuinely    cosmopolitan    culture. 
}  He  was  a  wit;  he  had  charm;  he  had  a  fund 
of  engaging  anecdote;  and   his  comments  on 
international  and  domestic  events  were  criti- 
cal without  being  disgruntled,  at  once  jovial 
and  urbane,  with  always  a  touch  of  sub-acid 
irony.     The  worst  that  could  be  said  about 
him   was   that    he    m'dn't   seem    to    have    any 
'  money   or   to    be    making   any   visible,    deter- 
mined   efforts   to   make    any.      And    that,    of 
course,  to  some  Americans  is  the  supreme  sin. 
Van  Loon  has  a  comfortable  fortune  now. 
He  lives  in  a  large  house  at  Westport  where 
>e  is  very  hospitable  to  his  friends;  he  spent 
n-eral  months  in  Europe  a  year  ago;  and  he 
o  longer  finds  his  intellectual   integrity  the 
ause  of  financial  embarrassment.     At  lunch 
ie  other  day  he  showed  me  two  letters,  one 
them  from  a  publisher  and  the  other  his 
ily.      The   publisher   wished    to    bring   out 
in   Loon's  now  famous  Story   of  Mankind 
i  textbook  to  be  used  in  schools,  but  asked 
i    Loon    to    eliminate    such    passages    con- 
ing the  evolution   of  man   which   would 
d   the   Fundamentalists   on   certain   state 
1-boards.    Van  Loon  recognized  the  pub- 
's   dilemma    and    sympathized    with    his 
of  view;  for  he  knows  that  publishers 
iot  in  the  business  for  their  health  and 
for  the   publisher   to   bring  out   a    text- 
which    casts    doubt    on    the    belief    that 
was   the  first   man   and    from   his   rib 
*ade   Eve,   would   mean   that   the   text- 
•ould  not  be  adopted  in  certain  States, 
n  Loon  wrote  back  that  his  whole  life 
■n   spent    in   combating   stupidity   and 
had  suffered  actual  hunger  and  years 
ity  because  of  that  fight;  that  he  has 
hough  to  last  him  several  years  now 
I  rr  than  run  up  the  white  flag  in  order 

his  means,  he  would  sacrifice  all  he 
d.  The  book  will  be  published  as  a 
as  it  was  written  or  it  will  not  be 


By  BURTON  RASCOE 

published  at  all.  It  has  been  translated  into 
a  do/en  foreign  languages. 

"I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a  fel- 
low in  Moscow  to  whom  1  granted  the  right 
to  translate  my  books  into  Russian,"  said  Van 
Loon.  "The  poor  devil  cannot  pay  me  any- 
thing and  he  asks  me  if  I  wouldn't  be  good 
enough  to  send  him  an  English  dictionary, 
because  he  has  none,  can  find  none  in  Moscow, 
and  there  are  some  words  he  is  unsure  about. 
He  is  living  under  terrible  conditions;  the 
labor  of  translating  my  books  will  bring  him 
nothing  except  intellectual  satisfaction.  That 
is  what  it  means  to  be  true  to  the  life  of  the 
spirit  and  carry  on  the  torch  of  human  en- 
lightenment." 

Van  Loon  is  a  bulky  blond  man  in  early 
middle-age  with  a  very  long,  pointed  nose 
which  turns  up  at  the  tip.  He  talks  in  a 
deep  bass,  with  his  rather  heavy  lips  continu- 
ally contracting  as  though  he  were  going  to 
whistle.  He  smokes  with  a  cigarette  hang- 
ing out  of  a  corner  of  his  mouth  and  he  is 
always  closing  one  eye  to  keep  the  smoke  out. 
He  has  his  waistcoat  pockets  crammed  with 
fountain  pens  and  often  while  he  talks  he 
will  draw  pictures  incessantly.  All  of  his 
letters  and  even  their  envelopes  are  embel- 
lished with  Van  Loon's  little  black  and  white 
sketches.  Once  when  he  was  running  a  col- 
umn on  the  Baltimore  Sun,  a  column  which 
he  used  to  illustrate  with  his  drawings,  he 
hadn't  a  single  idea  which  he  could  fill  any 
space  with.  He  made  a  drawing  which  ran 
the  entire  length  of  the  column. 

SINCLAIR  LEWIS,  one  of  Van  Loon's 
friends,  is  also  riding  on  the  crest  of  fame 
and  riches  after  years  of  drudging  poverty. 
He  is  said  to  have  received  a  record  price, 
$50,000  from  the  Designer  for  the  serial 
rights  alone  to  his  new  novel,  "Dr.  Martin 
Arrowsmith,"  and  "Main  Street"  and  "Bab- 
bitt" had  already  made  him  one  of  the 
wealthiest  of  contemporary  authors.  His 
ambitions  to  write  were  nourished  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  old  Greenwich  Village  before 
rents  in  the  Village  became  too  high,  and  he 
was  a  member  of  the  extreme  left  wing  of  the 
radicals.  He  had  then  and  has  now  extreme 
literary  enthusiasms  and  when  his  wife  bore 
him  a  child  at  the  time  when  Wells  was  the 
oracle  of  the  younger  generation,  Lewis 
named  the  baby  Herbert  George  Wells  Lewis. 
He  was  for  a  time  a  reader  at  Doran's,  in 
which  capacity  he  rejected  several  notable 
works  which  happily  found  other  publishers. 
I  didn't  meet  him  until  one  day  he  came  to 
see  someone  in  the  office  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  where  I  was  working,  and  I  was 
introduced  to  a  red-haired,  red-faced,  very 
nervous  and  very  thin,  lanky  young  man,  who 
talked  like  a  streak  of  lightning,  with  his  head 
bobbing  with  nervous  energy  and  his  hands 
shaking  almost  as  if  he  had  the  palsy.  He 
had  taken  a  job  with  a  real  estate  office  to 
learn  about  the  business  from  the  inside. 
Material  gathered  from  that  experience  was 
used  in  several  of  his  later  stories,  but  most 
particularly  in  Babbitt. 

Harry  Hansen  in  his  Midwest  Portraits 
makes  a  slight  reference  to  a  party  at  my 
house  in  Chicago  where  Sherwood  Anderson 
went  to  bed  in  the  nursery  where  my  two 
children  were  down  with  the  chicken-pox. 
"Red"  Lewis  was  at  that  party,  and,  as  usual, 
Lewis  got  an  early  start  and  kept  the  lead  in 


the  talking.  Anderson,  I  could  see,  was  fill- 
ing himself  with  resentment  against  Lewis 
for  hogging  all  of  the  attention,  so  I  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  get  Anderson  to  tell  his 
famous  "Mama  Geighen"  story,  an  epical 
tale.  The  story  was  an  immense  success, 
Anderson  purred  contentedly,  and  Lewis  got 
up  quickly,  rushed  to  one  of  the  bedrooms, 
and  came  back  a  few  moments  later,  looking 
for  all  the  world  like  the  figure  labeled  "Pro- 
hibition" in  the  cartoons.  All  that  was  miss- 
ing was  the  high  silk  hat,  but  Lewis  had  some- 
how combed  his  red  hair  and  treated  it  with 
talcum  powder  that  it  might  have  been  the 
hair  and  head  of  any  very  sanctified  parson. 
He  had  reversed  his  waistcoat  and  his  collar 
and  achieved  other  quick-change  effects.  Then 
he  delivered  a  sermon  about  "Mama 
Geighen"  which  was  so  clever  and  ludicrous 
a  caricature   that  we  howled   with   laughter. 

ONE  day  when  I  was  in  Boston,  R.  N. 
Linscott  told  me  to  look  out  for  a  new 
writer  named  Elliot  H.  Paul,  whose  first 
novel,  Impromptu,  the  firm  of  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company  was  to  publish  soon.  He 
went  on  to  tell  me  what  the  book  was  about 
and  to  describe  its  qualities,  but  I  did  not 
become  really  interested  until  he  began  to  tell 
me  about  Paul  himself.  He  was  a  strange, 
wild  sort  of  fellow,  it  seemed,  who  had  led 
a  very  adventurous  life ;  had  studied  music ; 
and  had  turned  from  music  to  writing  after 
reading  Dostoievski.  He  had  written  most 
of  this  book,  Linscott  said-,  during  a  few 
weeks  when  he  had  locked  himself  up  in  a 
room,  seeing  no  one.  His  wife  put  food  for 
him  outside  the  door,  but  did  not  disturb  him 
even  by  rapping  to  let  him  know  the  food  was 
there.  When  he  was  ready  to  eat  he  came  to 
get  it,  but  often  he  would  eat  nothing  for  a 
whole  day.  He  had  got  into  a  taxicab  once 
and  had  told  the  chauffeur  to  drive  to  the 
Canadian  border.  In  Canada  Paul  and  the 
chauffeur  wejre  taken  in  at  a  hotel  which  was 
closed  for  the  season  and  entertained  for  a 
week  by  the  caretaker  because  he  liked  to  lis- 
ten while  Paul  played  the  pipe-organ.  Paul 
came  back  in  the  taxicab  and  of  course  had 
run  up  a  bill  of,  I  think,  three  hundred  dol- 
lars. He  had  no  money  to  pay  the  bill  and 
had  to  make  arrangements  with  the  taxicab 
company  to  pay  it  off  in  weekly  installments 
of  ten  dollars. 

I  didn't  meet  Paul  until  some  time  after 
my  talk  with  Linscott,  but  when  the  novel 
came  out  I  read  it.  It  impressed  me  at  once 
as  being  a  work  of  genius  and  I  saluted  Paul's 
entry  into  the  field  of  American  literature 
with  a  review  wherein  I  did  not  stint  my 
adjectives  of  praise.  The  first  part  of  that 
novel,  Impromptu,  Paul  has  never  equaled 
since,  although  he  has  written  two  other 
novels,  Indelible  and  Imperturbc,  the  latter 
having  just  been  published.  The  method  of 
narration  in  the  first  part  of  Impromptu  was 
entirely  new  to  me  and  extraordinarily  effec- 
tive. Without  finding  it  necessary  to  write 
in  the  first  person  Paul  presented  a  boy's  re- 
actions to  his  surroundings  with  a  magical 
use  of  a  boy's  vernacular  and  at  the  same 
time  made  those  reactions  the  media  of  a  de- 
vastating satire. 

I    have   hoped   that   Paul   some  day   would 
write  a  whole  book  in  that  manner ;  the  first 
book  abruptly  changed  in  method  of  narration 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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eVERY  visitor  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  charmed  by  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  country  and  the 
frankness  and  daring  of  the 
architecture.  Yet,  on  second 
thought,  something  is  usually 
found  lacking  in  the  symphony  of  color 
and  sunshine.  Superb  residences  and  amus- 
ing bungalows,  the  latter  overhung  with 
pink  roses  or  bougainvillea,  leave  the  critical 
stranger  unsatisfied.  The  blue  of  the  sky  and 
the  brilliance  of  the  light  throw  into  pitiless 
relief  the  efforts  of  man  to  create  modern 
homes  in  keeping  with  the  landscape.  And 
too  often  he  is  found  to  have  failed  utterly. 
This  is  because  of  the  stark  newness  of 
everything — the  absence  of  that  softening  in- 
fluence of  the  years,   the  charm   of   age   that 


mellows  color  and  texture.  Only  in  the  old 
missions  and  ranch  houses,  with  their  wea- 
thered stucco  and  tile,  is  this  found.  Unless, 
of  course,  there  is  deliberate  and  painstaking 
effort  in  building  a  new  home  to  achieve  the 
mellowed  maturity  of  an  old  one. 

The  realization  of  such  a  desire  is  found 
in  the  ranch  estate  of  Thomas  H.  Ince,  at 
Beverly  Hills,  California,  for  "Dias  Dorados" 
is  new  only  in  its  conveniences  and  comforts. 
Obviously,  this  result  is  not  accidental.  Two 
years,  in  fact,  were  given  to  the  work  by  the 
architect,  Roy  Seldon  Price.  Unusual  care 
was  exercised  in  recreating  the  aspect  as  well 
as  the  atmosphere  of  a  home  on  the  order  of 
those  built  by  the  Spanish  settlers  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.    Price    is   a   great   believer    in    the   use 


of  local  materials  and  the  preservation  of  all 
original  local  beauty  in  connection  with  build- 
ing. "I  do  not  know  why,"  he  says,  "that 
in  Los  Angeles  the  possibilities  of  the  won- 
derful local  rock  have  been  so  overlooked. 
When  I  first  inquired  as  to  where  I  could 
procure  rock,  especially  flagstone,  no  one 
seemed  to  know. 

"Flagstone  was  being  imitated  in  cement. 
I  took  my  car,  searched  in  the  folds  on  the 
hills  and  found  interesting  quarries — real 
limestone,  tufa  and  lava  rock.  Sandstone  I 
quarried  right  on  the  Ince  property. 

"I  used  a  great  quantity  of  colorful  rock 
in  the  Ince  buildings.  This  feature,  I  believe, 
has  given  rise  to  an  extravagant  report  that 
'millions'  were  spent  on  the  construction  of 
'Dias  Dorados.'    The  truth  is  that  beautiful 
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Main  entrance  through  loggia  to  Mr.  Ince's  house  showing  the   beautiful  carved  door   through  the  arched  cloister  and  the 
unique  feature  of  the  overhanging  carved  balcony 
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Contemporary  Reminiscences 

Curious  Paths  Some  Men  Have  Traveled  to  Literary  Success 
By  BURTON  RASCOE 


^^^^«^^^^f  H E \    1    first  met    Hen- 
^k^kl       J  Van 

^J     JB      M  he     was     known 

^^T^^r  around      the     college 

clubs    and    the   Village 
as  an  eccentric  but  erudite   and   entertaining 
Dutchman  who  wore  a  monocle,  spofce  several 
languages  fluently,  drew  queer-looking  pictures 
with  the  burnt  end  of  a  match,  and  seemed  to 
have  a  pretty  difficult  time  making  both  ends 
meet.    He  had  taught  history  at  Cornell  and 
had  written  a  history  of  the  Dutch  Republic  in 
the  established  vein  of  historical  narrative,  but 
had  given  up  an  academic  career  to  indulge 
an  amiable  but  exceedingly  unprofitable  mania 
for  drawing  pictures  on   the   backs   of   menu 
cards,  old  envelopes  and  letterheads.     He  had 
written    and    illustrated    one    book,    Ancient 
Man,  wherein  his  innovation  in  the  teaching 
of  history  was  so  daring  that  it  failed   alto- 
gether.   It  was  written  in  an  easy  and  familiar 
manner,  without  any  long  words  or  dates  or 
footnotes.     It  could  be  read  and  understood 
by   a   moderately   intelligent   child    and   so   it 
was    classed    among    the    "juveniles"    by    the 
booksellers,    though    it   also   was    written    for 
adults    who    were    ignorant    of    the    learned 
treatises  on  anthropology  and  who  wanted  to 
know   something   about   their   prehistoric    an- 
cestors.     The    financial    failure    of    the    book 
left  Van   Loon   disappointed   but  courageous. 
He  continued  to  be  one  of  the  few  men  one 
might  meet  in  New  York  writing  circles  who 
possessed    a    genuinely    cosmopolitan    culture. 
fr  He  was  a  wit;  he  had  charm;  he  had  a  fund 
of  engaging  anecdote;  and   his  comments  on 
international  and  domestic  events  were  criti- 
cal without  being  disgruntled,  at  once  jovial 
and  urbane,  with  always  a  touch  of  sub-acid 
irony.     The  worst  that  could  be  said  about 
him   was   that    he  "didn't   seem    to    have    any 
'    money   or    to    be   making   any   visible,    deter- 
mined  efforts   to   make    any.'     And    that,    of 
course,  to  some  Americans  is  the  supreme  sin. 
\  an  Loon  has  a  comfortable  fortune  now. 
He  lives  in  a  large  house  at  Westport  where 
he  is  very  hospitable  to  his  friends;  he  spent 
several  months  in  Europe  a  year  ago;  and  he 
no  longer  finds  his  intellectual   integrity  the 
cause  of  financial  embarrassment.     At  lunch 
the  other  day  he  showed  me  two  letters,  one 
of  them  from  a  publisher  and  the  other  his 
reply.      The   publisher   wished    to    bring   out 
Van   Loon's  now  famous  Story   of  Mankind 
as  a  textbook  to  be  used  in  schools,  but  asked 
Van    Loon    to    eliminate    such    passages    con- 
cerning  the  evolution   of   man   which   would 
offend   the   Fundamentalists   on   certain    state 
school-boards.     Van  Loon  recognized  the  pub- 
lisher's   dilemma    and    sympathized    with    his 
point  of  view;  for  he  knows  that  publishers 
are  not  in  the  business  for  their  health  and 
that  for  the   publisher   to   bring  out    a   text- 
book  which   casts    doubt   on    the    belief    that 
Adam  was   the   first   man    and    from   his   rib 
was  made   Eve,    would  mean   that  the   text- 
book would  not  be  adopted  in  certain  States. 
But  Van  Loon  wrote  back  that  his  whole  life 
had    been    spent    in   combating   stupidity   and 
that  he  had  suffered  actual  hunger  and  years 
of  poverty  because  of  that  fight;  that  he  has 
money  enough  to  last  him  several  years  now 
V.  but  rather  than  run  up  the  white  flag  in  order 
to  add  to  his  means,  he  would  sacrifice  all  he 
had  gained.    The  book  will  be  published  as  a 
textbook  as  it  was  written  or  it  will  not  be 


published  at  all.      It  lias   been   translated   into 
a  do/en  foreign  languages. 

"I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a  fel- 
low in  Moscow  to  whom  1  granted  the  right 
to  translate  my  books  into  Russian,"  said  Win 
Loon.  "The  poor  devil  cannot  pay  me  any- 
thing and  he  asks  me  if  I  wouldn't  be  good 
enough  to  send  him  an  English  dictionary, 
because  he  has  none,  can  find  none  in  Moscow, 
and  there  are  some  words  he  is  unsure  about. 
He  is  living  under  terrible  conditions;  the 
labor  of  translating  my  books  will  bring  him 
nothing  except  intellectual  satisfaction.  That 
is  what  it  means  to  be  true  to  the  life  of  the 
spirit  and  carry  on  the  torch  of  human  en- 
lightenment." 

Van  Loon  is  a  bulky  blond  man  in  early 
middle-age  with  a  very  long,  pointed  nose 
which  turns  up  at  the  tip.  He  talks  in  a 
deep  bass,  with  his  rather  heavy  lips  continu- 
ally contracting  as  though  he  were  going  to 
whistle.  He  smokes  with  a  cigarette  hang- 
ing out  of  a  corner  of  his  mouth  and  he  is 
always  closing  one  eye  to  keep  the  smoke  out. 
He  has  his  waistcoat  pockets  crammed  with 
fountain  pens  and  often  while  he  talks  he 
will  draw  pictures  incessantly.  All  of  his 
letters  and  even  their  envelopes  are  embel- 
lished with  Van  Loon's  little  black  and  white 
sketches.  Once  when  he  was  running  a  col- 
umn on  the  Baltimore  Sun,  a  column  which 
he  used  to  illustrate  with  his  drawings,  he 
hadn't  a  single  idea  which  he  could  fill  any 
space  with.  He  made  a  drawing  which  ran 
the  entire  length  of  the  column. 

SINCLAIR  LEWIS,  one  of  Van  Loon's 
friends,  is  also  riding  on  the  crest  of  fame 
and  riches  after  years  of  drudging  poverty. 
He  is  said  to  have  received  a  record  price, 
$50,000  from  the  Designer  for  the  serial 
rights  alone  to  his  new  novel,  "Dr.  Martin 
Arrowsmith,"  and  "Main  Street"  and  "Bab- 
bitt" had  already  made  him  one  of  the 
wealthiest  of  contemporary  authors.  His 
ambitions  to  write  were  nourished  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  old  Greenwich  Village  before 
rents  in  the  Village  became  too  high,  and  he 
was  a  member  of  the  extreme  left  wing  of  the 
radicals.  He  had  then  and  has  now  extreme 
literary  enthusiasms  and  when  his  wife  bore 
him  a  child  at  the  time  when  Wells  was  the 
oracle  of  the  younger  generation,  Lewis 
named  the  baby  Herbert  George  Wells  Lewis. 
He  was  for  a  time  a  reader  at  Doran's,  in 
which  capacity  he  rejected  several  notable 
works  which  happily  found  other  publishers. 
I  didn't  meet  him  until  one  day  he  came  to 
see  someone  in  the  office  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  where  I  was  working,  and  I  was 
introduced  to  a  red-haired,  red-faced,  very 
nervous  and  very  thin,  lanky  young  man,  who 
talked  like  a  streak  of  lightning,  with  his  head 
bobbing  with  nervous  energy  and  his  hands 
shaking  almost  as  if  he  had  the  palsy.  He 
had  taken  a  job  with  a  real  estate  office  to 
learn  about  the  business  from  the  inside. 
Material  gathered  from  that  experience  was 
used  in  several  of  his  later  stories,  but  most 
particularly  in  Babbitt. 

Harry  Hansen  in  his  Midwest  Portraits 
makes  a  slight  reference  to  a  party  at  my 
house  in  Chicago  where  Sherwood  Anderson 
went  to  bed  in  the  nursery  where  my  two 
children  were  down  with  the  chicken-pox. 
"Red"  Lewis  was  at  that  party,  and,  as  usual, 
Lewis  got  an  early  start  and  kept  the  lead  in 


the  talking.  Anderson,  I  could  see,  was  till- 
ing himself  with  resentment  against  Eewis 
for  hogging  all  of  the  attention,  so  I  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  get  Anderson  to  tell  his 
famous  "Mama  Geighen"  story,  an  epical 
tale.  The  story  was  an  immense  success, 
Anderson  purred  contentedly,  and  Lewis  got 
up  quickly,  rushed  to  one  of  the  bedrooms, 
and  came  back  a  few  moments  later,  looking 
for  all  the  world  like  the  figure  labeled  "Pro- 
hibition" in  the  cartoons.  All  that  was  miss- 
ing was  the  high  silk  hat,  but  Lewis  had  some- 
how combed  his  red  hair  and  treated  it  with 
talcum  powder  that  it  might  have  been  the 
hair  and  head  of  any  very  sanctified  parson. 
He  had  reversed  his  waistcoat  and  his  collar 
and  achieved  other  quick-change  effects.  Then 
he  delivered  a  sermon  about  "Mama 
Geighen"  which  was  so  clever  and  ludicrous 
a   caricature   that  we  howled   with   laughter. 

ONE  day  when  I  was  in  Boston,  R.  N. 
Linscott  told  me  to  look  out  for  a  new 
writer  named  Elliot  H.  Paul,  whose  first 
novel,  Impromptu,  the  firm  of  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company  was  to  publish  soon.  He 
went  on  to  tell  me  what  the  book  was  about 
and  to  describe  its  qualities,  but  I  did  not 
become  really  interested  until  he  began  to  tell 
me  about  Paul  himself.  He  was  a  strange, 
wild  sort  of  fellow,  it  seemed,  who  had  led 
a  very  adventurous  life;  had  studied  music; 
and  had  turned  from  music  to  writing  after 
reading  Dostoievski.  He  had  written  most 
of  this  book,  Linscott  said,  during  a  few 
weeks  when  he  had  locked  himself  up  in  a 
room,  seeing  no  one.  His  wife  put  food  for 
him  outside  the  door,  but  did  not  disturb  him 
even  by  rapping  to  let  him  know  the  food  was 
there.  When  he  was  ready  to  eat  he  came  to 
get  it,  but  often  he  would  eat  nothing  for  a 
whole  day.  He  had  got  into  a  taxicab  once 
and  had  told  the  chauffeur  to  drive  to  the 
Canadian  border.  In  Canada  Paul  and  the 
chauffeur  wejre  taken  in  at  a  hotel  which  was 
closed  for  the  season  and  entertained  for  a 
week  by  the  caretaker  because  he  liked  to  lis- 
ten while  Paul  played  the  pipe-organ.  Paul 
came  back  in  the  taxicab  and  of  course  had 
run  up  a  bill  of,  I  think,  three  hundred  dol- 
lars. He  had  no  money  to  pay  the  bill  and 
had  to  make  arrangements  with  the  taxicab 
company  to  pay  it  off  in  weekly  installments 
of  ten  dollars. 

I  didn't  meet  Paul  until  some  time  after 
my  tal£:  with  Linscott,  but  when  the  novel 
came  out  I  read  it.  It  impressed  me  at  once 
as  being  a  work  of  genius  and  I  saluted  Paul's 
entry  into  the  field  of  American  literature 
with  a  review  wherein  I  did  not  stint  my 
adjectives  of  praise.  The  first  part  of  that 
novel,  Impromptu,  Paul  has  never  equaled 
since,  although  he  has  written  two  other 
novels,  Indelible  and  Imperturbe,  the  latter 
having  just  been  published.  The  method  of 
narration  in  the  first  part  of  Impromptu  was 
entirely  new  to  me  and  extraordinarily  effec- 
tive. Without  finding  it  necessary  to  write 
in  the  first  person  Paul  presented  a  boy's  re- 
actions to  his  surroundings  with  a  magical 
use  of  a  boy's  vernacular  and  at  the  same 
time  made  those  reactions  the  media  of  a  de- 
vastating satire. 

I   have   hoped   that   Paul   some  day   would 
write  a  whole  book  in  that  manner ;  the  first 
book  abruptly  changed  in  method  of  narration 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Madame  Suggia 


Madame  Suggia,  from  a  painting  by  Augustus  E.  John  of  London.     This    brilliant   and   striking   portrait    was   awarded   first 
prize  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  the   Twenty-third  Carnegie  Institute  International  Exhibition  of  Painting,  held  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,   this  spring.     Mr.  John   is   well   known   in  America  as  a  painter  of  great  significance  and  originality 
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New  York  Talk:    Fine  and  Applied 

Art  as  It  Reaches  the  Dinner  Table 
By  RUBY  ROSS  GOODNOW 


VENETIAN  atmosphere 
pervades  the  town.  Be- 
fore the  summer  is  over 
we  may  all  be  wearing 
masks  and  tricornes,  and 
long  lace  veils.  Capt. 
Francesco  Mario  Guardabassi's  long  heralded 
Lido-Venice  restaurant  was  opened  the  last 
week  in  April,  and  within  a  fortnight  was  as 
much  a  luncheon  habit  as  Pierre's  or  Sherry's 
or  the  Marguery.  Joseph  B.  Thomas,  who 
dreams  in  terms  of  city  blocks,  has  actually 
broken  ground  for  his  new  Venetian  apart- 
ment house  on  Beekman  Place.  Kenneth 
Murchison  and  his  allies  are  working  en 
charette  that  the  new  beach  club  at  Rye,  the 
Milton  Point  Casino,  may  be  opened  on 
July  4th. 

CAPT.  GUARDABASSI'S  Lido-Venice 
occupies  a  complete  house  in  East  Fifty- 
third  Street.  One  enters  a  charming  recep- 
tion room  hung  with  Venetian  mirrors.  An 
enormous  Venetian  map  covers  one  wall  of 
the  first  room,  and  from  this  one  enters  the 
large  restaurant,  the  three  main  walls  of 
which  are  occupied  by  enormous  paintings  in 
tempera  of  scenes  of  Venice.  From  this  one 
enters  the  back  room,  the  most  charming  of 
all,  painted  by  Allyn  Cox  in  pink,  white,  and 
gray  tempera.  The  ceiling  is  made  up  of 
geometric  architectural  designs  in  pink,  white, 
and  gray  with  two  enormous  golden  bronze 
shells  from  which  lights  depend.  The  walls 
are  broken  by  gray  marble  pilasters,  and  the 
spaces  between  are  delightfully  painted  with 
trees,  fountains,  and  flowers,  in  very  pale 
color,  with  great  billowing  golden-brown 
curtains  partly  concealing  them.  The  centra 
wall  is  given  up  to  a  painting  of  an  enormous 
fountain  of  white  and  pale  gray  marble.  The 
quality  of  the  room  is  very  pale  and  refresh- 
ing, a  lovely  background  for  women's  clothes. 

On  the  floors  above  there  are  several 
private  dining  rooms  painted  in 
pinks  and  apricots  and  yellows. 
Above  these  there  are  nine 
bachelor  apartments,  and  final- 
ly Capt.  Guardabassi's  own 
studio   apartment  on    the    roof. 

Capt.  Guardabassi,  as  everyone  knows,  is  a 
popular  portrait  painter.  He  had  another 
prestige,  before  he  became  interested  in  this 
unique  enterprise ;  he  loved  to  cook,  and 
especially  he  loved  to  cook  spaghetti.  And 
so  when  he  received  the  idea  of  this 
restaurant-club,  it  was  easy  to  persuade  a 
desirable  group  of  people  to  become  stock- 
holders. Certainly  an  artist  and  an  epicure 
should  be  able  to  make  a  restaurant  successful. 

JOE  THOMAS'  apartments  are  to  have 
no  special  name,  but  they  are  supposed  to 
do  for  Beekman  Place  what  the  remodelled 
houses  have  done  for  Sutton  Place.  The  plans 
call  for  a  fabulous  co-operative  apartment 
bifilding,  rambling  around  a  court,  with  ter- 
races dropping  to  the  East  River  below,  the 
lowest  terrace  being  a  boat  landing  for 
members. 

THE  Casino  at  Rye  will  be  a  boon  to  New 
Yorkers,  not  perhaps  quite  what  the  Lido 
is  to  Venice,  but  a  very  pleasant  place  to  dine 
and  dance  and  swim,  within  decent  motoring 
distance  of  New  York.     The  Casino  will  not 


be  a  residential  club.  There  will  be  one  enor- 
mous room  for  dining  and  dancing,  in  which 
John  Held  is  doing  a  jolly  frieze,  above  a 
high  pine  wainscot.  The  ceiling  is  hung  with 
a  great  awning  of  orange  sail  cloth.  Around 
the  wall  are  deck  chairs  of  brilliant  colored 
canvas.  The  furniture  is  painted  bright  blue 
and  black.  From  one  wall  the  prow  of  a 
pirate  ship,  the  same  one  used  at  the  recent 
Beaux  Aits  ball,  extends  like  a  gallery.  This 
will  hold  the  musicians. 

On  the  beach  there  will  be  thirty  private 
bathing  houses,  true  color  cousins  of  the 
capannas  of  the  Venetian  Lido.  These  will 
be  owned   by   individual   members   and   prob- 


After  that  we  will  take  it  to  London  and 
after  that  to  Venice.  We  are  taking  as  many 
as  fifteen  or  sixteen  canvases  by  such  men  as 
Arthur  B.  Davies  and  George  Bellows,  and 
representative  things  from  Rockwell  Kent, 
Gifford  Beal,  Leon  Kroll,  Charles  Birchfield, 
Gardner  Hale,  Samuel  Halpert,  Robert 
Henri,  Guy  Pene  du  Bois,  Louis  Bouche, 
Boardman  Robinson,  Marguerite  and  Wil- 
liam Zorach,  Yasuo  Kuniyoshi,  Eugene  Hig- 
gins,  and  Kenneth  Hayes  Miller." 


R' 


Eleonora  Duse,  from  a  recent  silhouette  by  the  Baroness  Maydell 

ably  by  another  season  there  will  be  hundreds 
of  them.  Each  capanna  will  consist  of  two 
rooms  and  bath  and  will  be  painted  different 
colors,  inside  and  out,  and  each  will  fly  the 
flag  of  its  owner. 

MARIE  STERNER  sailed  the  other  day, 
taking  her  exhibition  of  American  pic- 
tures, to  Europe.  The  night  before  she  sailed 
she  said,  "I  have  spent  ten  years  trying  to  do 
this,  but  I  could  never  find  anyone  who  was 
willing  to  do  it  thoroughly  before.  Now 
Mrs.  William  Payne  Thompson  has  enabled 
me  to  take  over  a  representative  collection  of 
American  paintings  in  the  most  magnificent 
and  generous  fashion,  without  making  any 
conditions.  Mr.  Adolph  Lewisohn  has  also 
helped  me,  but  Mrs.  Thompson  was  quite 
willing  to  do  the  whole  thing.  She  is  a  very 
good  painter  herself,  by  the  way.  She  paints 
really  very  clever  interiors. 

"The  pictures  will  be  shown  first  in  Paris 
at  the  Syndicats  des  Arts  in  the  Rue  Ville 
L'Eveque,  where  the  famous  Ingres  exhibi- 
tion was  held.  The  exhibition  opens  on  the 
seventh  of  June  and  continues  through  June. 


OBERT  W.  CHANLER  sailed  with  his 
own  collection  and  his  faithful  aide-de- 
camp, Rudolph,  a  few  days  after  Mrs. 
Sterner.  He  also  has  a  patroness  for  his  Euro- 
pean expedition — Mrs.  Charles  Cary  Rumsey. 
He  will  open  his  show  in  Paris  on  May  nine- 
teenth. Already  the  Luxembourg  has  done 
him  the  honor  of  buying  his  famous 
"Giraffes,"  and  found  a  fine,  lofty  wall  for 
its  monumental  dimensions. 

Mr.  Chanler  has  not  exhibited  in  Paris 
since  1912.  He  said  the  other  day:  "I  am 
sending  to  Paris  some  screens,  hoping  that 
Paris  may  smile  and  treat  me  as  a  past  stu- 
dent, full  of  respect  ard  gratitude,  and  happy 
to  know  that  I  have  plodded  along,  always 
remembering  I  owe  her  and  Italy  my  start 
in  this,  my  difficult  religion  of  decoration. 

"I  spent  fourteen  years  in  France,  of  which 
six  years  was  spent  in  French  schools,  Beaux 
Arts,  Carlorossi  and  Juliens.  I  asked  my- 
self what  I  was,  what  I  was  doing,  and 
where  I  was  going,  and  I  could  not  answer. 
"Puvis  de  Chavannes  was  at  his  height,  and 
Rodin  also.  But  we  students  were  puzzled. 
Our  masters  refused  to  speak  of  them,  or 
hear  our  praise  of  them,  and  we  were  told  to 
be  quiet  and  not  look  at  the  newcomers,  but 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  our  masters." 

"By  chance  I  went  to  Italy,  and  there  the 
frescoes  told  me  their  tale.  Some  with  gold, 
some  with  raised  surface,  all  decorative  and 
all  keeping  the  wall  flat;  simple  and 
good  to  look  at.  So  I  came  back  to 
Paris  and  hired  a  studio,  painted  my 
Peacock  Room,  then  my  Giraffes  and 
then  four  of  the  Cathedrals  of  France. 
Coromandel  Screens  then  came  into 
my  understanding,  and  about  1905  they  gave 
birth  to  my  family  of  screens,  which  are  not 
done  in  lacquer,  but  in  a  kind  of  Vernis 
Martin  a  la  New  York  facteur,  a  la  Chanler, 
and  they  stand  up  very  well  in  our  climate. 
"It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  the 
chance  to  do  fifteen  rooms  in  private  houses, 
which  as  you  know  are  difficult  to  see,  being 
out  of  town  in  different  places.  One  does  not 
want  to  knock  at  private  doors,  with  perhaps 
traveled  boots,  and  disturb  the  owner.  It  has 
also  been  my  good  luck  to  have  stained  glass 
windows  and  raised  plaster  ceilings  made  after 
my  designs." 

WE  have  no  decorative  painter  in  Amer- 
ica who  compares  to  Sheriff  Bob  in 
vigor  and  imagination  and  picturesqueness  of 
mind  and  body.  He  is  to  New  York  what 
Augustus  John  is  to  London — a  perpetual 
source  of  fabulous  legends.  John  thinks  Chan- 
ler the  most  stimulating  of  all  our  artists,  and 
finds  his  rambling  old  house  in  Nineteenth 
Street  a  very  satisfactory  and  habitual  retreat. 
John  has  to  have  a  habitual  retreat,  though 
(Continued  on  page  6o) 
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Garden  Home  in  the  Heart  of  New  York 

Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Shroeder's  Residence  in   the   Turtle  Bay  Section  Cl 


Photographs  by  Mattie  Edwards  Hew 


Parker  Morse  Hooper,  Architect 


An  unusual  architectural  feature 
for  a  New  York  house,  unique  in 
its  charm,  is  the  spacious,  awning- 
covered  loggia,  with  a  heather- 
brown  tiled  floor.  Here,  amid 
massed  planting  of  vines  and  flow- 
ers, green  wicker  furniture  with 
green  and  gray  striped  cushions, 
offers  the  comfort  of  an  outside 
living  room,  from  ivhich  one  may 
enjoy  an  uninterrupted  view  of 
the  entire  length  of  Turtle  Bay 
gardens 


In  this  picture  is  shown  the  gate- 
way leading  from  the  central  walk 
to  the  private  garden.  The  old 
Italian  grille,  at  the  right,  termi- 
nates the  east  end  of  the  Turtle 
Bay  gardens,  which  are  shut  in  by 
a  wall,  with  a  large  fountain,  ad- 
joining Mrs.  Schroeder's  residence. 
The  Old-World  feeling  in  simu- 
lated age  has  been  consistently  ex- 
pressed in  the  treatment  of  these 
gardens,  that  comprise  one  of  the 
most  attractive  sections  of  the 
newer  East  Side  residential  devel- 
opments in  New  York. 
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Below  the  loggia,  on  the  garden 
level,  is  the  tiling  room  that  com- 
municates with  the  breakfast  room 
and  with  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
library,  through  the  open  door- 
nay.  Deep  red  has  been  intro- 
duced in  this  interior  in  the  velvet 
furniture  coverings,  ecclesiastical 
embroideries  and  the  rugs,  to  re- 
lieve the  somber  rough  plastered 
walls  and  dark  oak  flooring.  At 
the  left,  French  windows  overlook- 
ing the  community  gardens,  serve 
as  an  entrance  way  to  the  private 
garden   of  the  house 


In  the  dining  room,  occupying  the 
street  end  of  the  library  floor,  a 
neutral  wall  coloring  has  been 
used  as  a  background  for  Hep- 
pelwhite  furniture  and  a  Welsh 
dresser,  filled  with  old  blue  band- 
ed china  and  English  silver. 
Black,  appearing  in  combination 
with  the  broken  tan  stripes  of  the 
witidow  over-draperies,  and  re- 
peated in  the  figured  haircloth 
chair  coverings,  lends  a  consistent 
touch  of  dignity  to  these  pictur- 
esque surroundings 
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Miss  Catherine  Okie 


Photograph   by   Cu 


Bell 


Miss  Okie  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  younger  set — as  a  member  of  the  Junior  League  and  as  an  ardent 
worker  in  the  promotion  of  New  York  charities.  At  the  close  of  the  season,  Miss  Okie  went  abroad  for  an 
extended   trip,   with   her   mother,   Mrs.  Edwin   A.  Schroeder,  whose  home  in   Turtle  Bay  is  shown  on  the  two 

preceding  pages 
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One  of  the  relief  panels  of  the 
main  entrance.  The  other 
panel  portrays  Neptune,  the 
two   symbolizing   I.os   Angeles 


On    each    side    of   the    main 
entrance   are  carved  decora- 
tive  reliefs    of   the   arms    of 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles 


From  a  distance  the  Los  Angeles-Biltmore  Hotel  rears  three 
massive  towers  above  the  trees  of  the  park 


Great  Modern  Hotels  of  America 

Their  Leadership  in  Architecture  and  Interior  Decoration 
THE  LOS  ANGELES-BILTMORE 

Schirftze  &  Weaver,  Architects 

By  MATLACK  PRICE 


'HE  search  for  a  distinctively  American 
style  of  architecture  has  overlooked,  in 
its  insistence  upon  mannerism,  the  fact 
that  we  have  evolved  some  essentially 
American  types  of  building,  and  have 
developed  them  to  a  remarkable  degree 
of  perfection. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these, 
certainly,  is  the  modern  American  hotel, 
which  has  evolved  into  an  architectural 
expression  both  vast  and  intricate,  involving  daring  de- 
partures from  European  stylistic  precedent  and  enlisting 
as  a  very  important  aid  the  whole  art  of  interior  decoration. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here 
to  enlarge  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  modern  hotel 
in  terms  of  service,  comfort 
and  luxury,  but  rather  in 
terms  of  architecture  and  in- 
terior decoration,  and  of  how 
prodigally  the  promoters  and 
designers  of  our  great  hotels 
have  given  architecture  and 
interior  decoration  to  their 
public. 

It  is  true,  too,  that  the 
combined  esthetic  strength  of 
architecture  and  interior  deco- 
ration have  done  much  to 
glorify  the  modern  hotel,  in 
a  mutuality  like  that  which 
existed  in  Italy  of  the  Re- 
naissance when  the  great 
patrons  of  art  were  them- 
selves glorified  and  given 
prestige  by  the  flowering  of 
the  very  arts  which  they  en- 
couraged. 

Contrary  to  general  sup- 
position, architecture  is  one  of 
the  most  human  of  all  the 
arts,  one  that  is  most  closely 


The    dignified    and    graceful    Pallndian    entrance    of 

the   Los    Angeles-Biltmore   Hotel   seen    through    the 

trees   of   the  park,   which   it  faces 


related  to  human  life  and  living — and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  dynamically  constructive  of  all  the  arts.  More  than 
this,  it  is  the  most  theatrical  of  all  the  arts,  and  has 
successfully,  even  brilliantly,  expressed  the  spirit  of  the 
great  modern  hotel  because  it  has  vitally  dramatized  the 
life  of  the  modern  hotel. 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  a  hotel  as  a  detached 
architectural  abstraction — as  a  thing  devoid  of  human 
life.  Essentially  it  is  the  background  for  a  ceaseless 
pageant  of  human  life,  and  even  of  human  romance,  and 
architecturally  it  is  at  its  best  when  it  dramatizes  the 
people  beneath  its  roof,  when  it  makes  the  life  and  the 
spirit  the  quest  within  its  walls  transcend  the  routine 
and  the  ordinary  everyday 
trend   of  his  existence. 

So  many  people  do  not,  as 
a  matter  of  habit,  work  men- 
tally from  effects  back  to 
causes,  that  although  they 
are  continually  and  actively 
conscious  of  "something"  about 
the  large  modern  hotel  in 
which  they  are  staying  or 
eating,  few  indeed  find  the 
answer  in  terms  of  architecture 
or   furniture  or  decoration. 

The  great  hotel  of  today 
is  so  new  that  we  have  not 
the  perspective  on  its  psy- 
chological and  sociological  ef- 
fects that  future  years  will 
give  us,  but  some  day  we  will 
be  able  to  exactly  appraise 
them,  and  will  find,  I  think, 
that  their  influence  will  have 
been  far  greater  than  is  com- 
monly supposed  or  reckoned. 
The  proprietors  of  the  great 
hotels,  and  the  architects  who 
have  shared  and  aided  their 
vision  are,  in  fact,  providing 
for    the    public    a    continuous 
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the  supper  room  and  the  palm   room  a  graceful  arcade  marks  a  division  as  lightly  as  though  it 
were  a  bar  of  music.    The  ceilings  add  a  note  of  old-world   richness   to   both   rooms 


and  permanent  exhibition  of  the  latest  and  best-informed 
taste  in  interior  decoration.  The  modern  hotel  sets  styles 
and  leads  popular  taste,  but  it  also  expresses  popular  taste, 
through  pre-vision.  Unlike  strictly  academic  architecture, 
the  architecture  of  the  modern  hotel  goes  out  to  meet  its 
public  half-way.  It  gives 
people  something  that  they 
are  fully  ready  to  accept  and 
enjoy — which,  after  all,  is 
the  architecture  of  humanism, 
in    ultra-modern    terms. 

In  the  creation  of  the 
modern  hotel,  architecture 
gives  it  its  exterior,  and  the 
architecture  within  is  aug- 
mented by  interior  decoration, 
calling  into  its  scheme  fur- 
niture, tapestries,  floor  cover- 
ings, mural  paintings,  lighting 
fixtures  and  fine  artifice  in 
rare  woods  and  marbles — all 
in  their  most  effective  relation- 
ships. 

A  long  chapter  —  and  an 
interesting  one  —  could  be 
written  on  the  evolution  of 
the  general  stylistic  character 
of  the  modern  hotel,  through  a 
so  distinctly  French  character 
as  that  of  the  Belmont,  Plaza, 
Knickerbocker  or  Astor,  to  the 
Italian  type  of  the  Biltmore, 
Pennsylvania,  and  McAlpin, 
and  the  Georgian  type  of  the 
Ritz  Hotels,  and  many  which 
have   been    based   on    them. 

The  Hotel  Commodore,  in 
New  York,   anticipated,  by  a 

little,  the  current  vogue  for  Spanish  adaptation,  and 
the  Los  Angeles-Biltmore,  one  of  the  most  recent 
Bowman  Hotels  with  greater  logic  in  the  choice,  goes 
on    with    the    application    of    the    architectural    manner    of 


A  detail  of  the  beautifully  painted  ceiling  of  the  ball 
room,  done  in  the  Italian  manner 


Renaissance  Spain  to  the  great  modern  hotel  of  this  coun- 
try. Its  exterior  appearance,  from  afar,  is  that  of  three 
massive  towers,  separated  by  twin  gulfs  of  shadow ;  from 
a  closer  viewpoint  there  is  evidenced  a  frank  expression 
of  the  architectural  affinity  that  exists  between  the  Re- 
naissance styles  of  Italy  and 
Spain. 

The  entrance  is  a  distinctly 
Italian  Palladian  treatment, 
beautifully  proportioned,  its 
Ionic  columns  flanked  by  the 
tall  Corinthian  pilasters  that 
go  all  across  the  front  of  the 
building.  Incorporated  in  the 
Palladian  composition  of  the 
entrance  are  deep  relief  panels 
of  "Ceres"  and  "Neptune," 
symbolizing  Los  Angeles,  and 
the  arms  of  the  city,  also  in 
deep  relief,  appear  on  either 
side  of  this  central  arrange- 
ment. Directly  above  the 
Corinthian  lower  stories  of 
the  hotel,  the  spaces  between 
its  three  towering  masses  are 
treated  with  Italian  balus- 
trades and  urns,  as  in  the 
garden  of  a  Renaissance  villa. 
The  crowning  stories,  rich  in 
moulded  terra  cotta  detail, 
are  interestingly  Spanish  in 
character. 

Within,     the     great     lobby 

presents    an    impressive    effect 

unique    in    hotel    architecture. 

It  possesses  a  sense  of  majestic 

scale,    and   the   end    at  which 

a  highly  decorative  stair  leads 

up  to  a  lofty  and  gorgeously  Baroque  portal  could  boast 

a    proud    Spanish    architectural    ancestry    in    the    North 

Transept  of   Burgos  Cathedral. 

The    great    portal,    and    the    corresponding    feature    at 
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In    the   main    dining-room    two    rows   of   travertine   columns   support    a   richly   decorated  beamed   ceiling    of 
Italian  character.     Quiet  will  reign   in  this  room,  columns  and  walls  are  non-resonant  and  will  absorb  sound 


the  other  end  of  the  lobby  should  be  called  (more  par- 
ticularly than  Baroque,)  Plateresque,  as  meaning  that 
marvellously  ornate  and  decorative  phase  of  the  architecture 
of  the  Renaissance  in  Spain  which  developed,  especially 
in  Spanish  Colonial  America,  into  the  even  more  fantastic 
and  intricate  style  called 
"Churrigueresque."  For  our 
Pacific  Coast,  with  its  early 
Spanish  traditions,  the  archi- 
tects' choice  of  this  style  as 
a  keynete  for  the  Los  Angeles- 
Biltmore  was  more  than  a 
mere  recognition  of  the  domi- 
nant architectural  fashion  of 
the  hour. 

Other  important  rooms,  as 
the  main  dining  room — are 
distinctly  Italian,  and  the 
Italian  manner  has  been  kept 
as  the  salient  character  of  the 
painted   ceilings. 

No  great  purpose  of  in- 
terpretation would  be  served 
by  tracing  minutely  the  inter- 
play of  Spanish  and  Italian 
Renaissance  motifs  in  the  archi- 
tectural design  of  this  hotel. 
Let  us  aim  to  discern,  rather, 
what  the  architects  have  given 
the  public  in  terms  both 
architectural  and  non-archi- 
tectural. 

Architecturally     they     have 
achieved     a     building     which 
succeeds  in  being  both  digni- 
fied and  interesting,  and  which 
affords     an     opportunity     for 
familiarization  with  the  little- 
known  style  of  the  Spanish  Renaissance.     Architecturally, 
too,    they    have    made    provision    for    comfort    and    con- 
venience,   and    have    made    it     (as    is    the    way    of    the 
modern    hotel)     so    inconspicuously    and    effectively    that 


In   the  lobby  to   the   ballroom   a   Palladian    motif    is 
effectively  utilized  in  the  arch  and  columns. 


it  is  taken  for  granted  without  conscious  thought. 
Non-architecturally  they  have  created  an  environment 
the  enjoyment  of  which  is  not  privately  restricted  to  a 
small  group.  They  have  provided  a  permanent  and  com- 
pelling general  suggestion  for  standards  of  home  decora- 
tion; the  modern  hotel  has 
influenced  and  affected  the 
trend  of  taste  in  interior 
decoration  more  than  is  com- 
monly   recognized. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the 
general  popularity  of  the 
Georgian  English  style  of  in- 
terior decoration  and  furni- 
ture of  the  Brothers  Adam 
dates  very  definitely  from  the 
opening  of  the  Ritz  Carlton  in 
New  York.  The  new  hotels 
have  sought  to  do  more,  in 
this  respect,  than  merely  to  re- 
flect the  taste  of  the  moment : 
they  have  introduced  and  an- 
ticipated new  modes  more  ad- 
vanced and  enlightened. 

The  hotel,  in  the  modern 
scheme  of  society,  is  dictinctly 
an  architectural  opportunity, 
because  it  admits  of  interpre- 
ting taste  in  architecture  and 
interior  decoration  to  a  mul- 
titude rather  than  to  an  indi- 
vidual client,  because  it  typi- 
fies the  spirit  of  the  times. 

It  is  an  American  type, 
towering  magnificently  over 
most  of  our  other  architectural 
forms  of  expression,  and 
attaining  in  the  great  hotels 
of  today  a  co-ordination  of  practical  efficiency,  architec- 
ture and  all  the  allied  decorative  arts  in  which  architects, 
managements  and  the  American  people  alike  can  well 
take   a   personal    interest  and    a    profound    national  pride. 
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This  wall  fountain  in  the  music  room  of 

the  Los  Angeles-Biltmore  is  an  attractive 

bit    of    Spanish    baroque    design    in    the 

style  called   "Plateresque." 


■■   MM 

The  great  lobby,  with  its  travertine  walls  and 
intricate,  beamed  ceiling,  is  one  of  the  most 
impressive  interiors  yet  achieved  in  hotel 
design.  The  lobby  door  and  window  are 
designed  in  an  interesting  rendition  of  the 
"Plateresque,"  or  Spanish  Renaissance  style 
of  architecture 


A   detail  from  the  painted  ceiling  of  the  ball- 
f  the    Los   Angeles-Biltmore   Hotel 
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Mrs.  Ernesta  Bullitt 


Cecilia  Beaux's  painting  of  Mrs.  Bullitt  is  a  brilliant  characterization  of  an  interesting  personality.  There 
is  a  delightful  rendering  of  a  distinguished  interior,  a  beautiful  handling  of  fabrics  and  a  sense  of  warmth 
and  vitality  in  the  drawing  of  the  figure.  Mrs.  Bullitt  is  working  as  interior  decorator  in  Harry  Linde- 
berg's  office.  During  the  war  she  wrote  a  book  called  "An  Uncensored  Diary"  which  was  an  account  of 
her  travels  through  Germany  in  those  exciting  days  of  struggle 
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The  Reformation  of  the  Art  Museum 

How  It  Can  Be  Made  a   Useful  Member  of  Modern  Society 
By  RALPH  ADAMS  CRAM 


VERILY  events  are  unpre- 
dictable, and  surprise  is  of 
the  essence  of  life!  At  the 
hour  when  I  sit  down  to 
write  on  the  subject  of  "Art 
Museums:  If  So,  Why?"  I 
encounter  the  March  number  of  Art  and 
Archaeology  and  there  is  the  article  already 
written  for  me  and  by  none  other  than 
M.  Paul  Cret!  It  is  true  that  what  is  writ- 
ten is  supposed  specifically  to  apply  to  the 
new  Detroit  Art  Museum  (though  it  goes 
far  deeper  than  this;  down  to  the  roots  of 
the  matter  in  fact)  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  excellent  presentation  referred  to  may  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  many  of  the  readers  of 
Arts  &  Decoration,  therefore  the  contem- 
plated article  may  be  evolved,  though  of  neces- 
sity it  must  be  largely  repetitive.  In  any 
case,  I  purpose  to  take  for  my  text  these  very 
wise  words  of  the  anticipatory  author: 

"The  XlXth  century  architect  has  been 
too  often  satisfied  with  determining  the  pro- 
portion of  an  exhibition  room,  the  size  of  its 
skylight  in  relation  to  its  area,  the  color  of 
its  bare  walls,  and  then  repeating  this  bare 
unit  ten,  twenty  or  forty  times,  throwing  in 
a  monumental  staircase  and  a  monumental 
lobby,  and  there  was  a  museum.  Yes,  a 
museum,  from  which,  after  traversing  several 
sections,  the  visitor,  who  sees  a  long  sequence 
of  similar  sections,  feels  discouraged  and 
says  he  will  return  some  other  day,  but  does 
not." 

Now  the  problem  of  the  Art  Museum  is 
a  vital  one  for  "Art"  is  culture,  culture  has 
the  cry,  and  there  are  numerous  (and  un- 
expected) communities  in  America  that  are 
going  to  have  culture  if  they  get  it  with  an 
axe.  "Hang  it!  they  have  the  price,  and 
why  not?"  I  do  not  think  Art  Museums 
will  ever  rival  Carnegie  Libraries  in  pro- 
fusion, for  one  thing  the  supply  of  authentic 
old  art  is  limited,  though  ingenious  artifices 
are    striving,    with    considerable    success,     to 


Central  Court  in  Japanese  Department,  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.     A  simple,  appro- 
priate background  for  Oriental  works  of  art 


remedy  this  defect.  At  present,  however, 
museums  are  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  if  we  are  to 
have  them  at  all  they  should  be  of  a  nature 
that  will  enable  them  to  do  their  perfect 
work  after  a  right  fashion. 

Must  we  have  them  at  all?  It  would 
appear  so.  Of  course,  during  that  period 
when  men  and  women  were  doing  whatever 
they  did  beautifully  (a  golden  age  which 
appears  to  have  comprised  the  entire  history 
of  man  from  Tut-ankh-Amen's  grandfather 
until  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the 
American  Presidency),  art  museums  were  un- 
thought    of    and    unthinkable.      Picture's    and 


The  dining-room  in  the  Hotel  Gruuthuuse,  Belgium,  would  also  furnish  an  ideal  environment 
for  rare  furniture,  interesting  pictures,  and  fine  woodcarving 


sculptures  and  poetry  and  metal  work,  to- 
gether with  all  the  myriad  other  "minor 
arts,"  with  music,  poetry  and  the  drama, 
were  just  a  very  beautiful  part  of  life,  quite 
instinctive  and  quite  unavoidable.  There  was 
nothing  novel  or  elect  or  even  "cultured" 
about  them.  They  were  the  expression  of 
joy  in  life,  and  the  happier  the  life  the 
better  and  more  copious  the  art.  Beauty 
seized,  precipitated  and  made  manifest,  was 
found  to  be  the  most  effective  way  to  express 
the  highest  emotions  and  the  most  power- 
ful stimulus  to  the  same.  Whatever  was 
done  was  for  a  place  and  a  purpose,  and  no 
one  thought  of  stealing  it  from  this  place  and 
purpose  and  giving  it  another  habitat  and 
function.  Works  of  art  were  indeed  stolen 
from  time  to  time,  for  such  is  the  nature  of 
man,  but  from  temple  to  temple  they  went, 
or  from  church  to  church,  or  castle  to  palace ; 
never,  I  believe,  from  an  original  setting, 
sacred  or  secular,  to  a  cold-storage  warehouse 
open  to  the  public  (25  cents  admission,  free 
on   Sundays  and   holidays). 

Then,  as  the  result  of  certain  happenings 
that  have  no  place  in  the  present  argument  — 
or  rather  are  arbitrarily  excluded  for  reasons 
of  policy  and  space — this  natural  production 
of  beauty  gave  place  to  an  universal  produc- 
tion of  ugliness  that  was  equally  compre- 
hensive, conscientious  and  universal,  the  situ- 
ation became  difficult  and  after  a  brief  but 
effective  interlude  of  distraction,  it  became 
the  fashion  to  discover  this  old  beauty,  exalt 
it  as  a  thing  unique,  distinguished  and  ex- 
pensive, and  collect  it  into  certain  magazines 
called  Art  Museums,  where  it  could  be  seen 
under  artificial  conditions,  studied  scientif- 
ically by  experts  whose  duty  and  pleasure  it 
was  to  prove  that  the  attribution  given  was 
incorrect,  and  stared  at  with  amazement  be- 
cause of  its  antiquity,  its  rarity  or  its  cost, 
by  the  contemporary  representatives  of  the 
social  classes  to  whom  it  formerly  belonged 
and  who  were  largely  responsible  for  its 
existence. 

It   may    be   said    that    the    earlier    type   of 
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An  excellent  model  for  a  small  museum  is   the   Davanzati 

Palace  in  Florence.     Perfect  arrangement  for  a  background 

for   the   display   of   rare    Italian    antiquities 

Isuch  Art  Museums  was  viciously  wrong.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  when  works  of  art  were  looked  on  as  curiosities  or 

•museum  specimens?  "High  Art"  was  supposed  to  comprise 
pictures  and  sculpture  and  nothing  else.  A  picture  was  a  pic- 
ture, and  that  was  all  there  was  about  it,  except  that  if  it 
bore  a  great  name  it  was  good  and   if  an   unknown  name  it 

•  was  of  no  merit.  Some  years  ago  when  the  art-mausoleum 
was  commoner  than  now,  I  said : 

"There  is  nothing  more  gross  and  foolish  than  a  great  room, 
top-lighted,  with  red  plush  settees  in  the  middle,  and  the  walls 
packed  with  altar-pieces,  portraits,  easel-pictures,  landscapes, 
regardless  of  their  nature  and  regardful  only  of  their  authentic 
inclusion  in  some  particular  'School'  or  nation  or  period.  This 
is  the  method  of  such  animal  tribes  as  can  hoard  but  cannot 
understand." 

Of  course  the  result  of  this  "expert"  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter  was  the  awful  type  of  museum  that  had  a  pedantically 
perfect  architectural  exterior  in  "Pure  Classic"  and  built  of 
white  marble,  with  a  sort  of  large  operating  room  inside 
which  the  poor  vestiges  of  a  dead  civilization  were  herded 
together  as  in  a  concentration  camp.  Mr.  Cret  states  the  case 
better  than  I  could,  and  thus:  "The  mistake  of  the  modern 
museums  has  arisen  from  the  desire  to  create  ideal  conditions, 
conditions  which,  aiming  to  be  suited  to  all  cases,  are  not 
really  adapted  to  any,  and  are  mediocre  for  all.  We  have 
put  the  visitor  in  a  patent  light,  without  shadows  or  reflec- 
tions, in  an  unvarying  temperature,  between  walls,  smooth 
like  the  walls  in  a  hospital,  painted  in  a  neutral  tone,  with- 
out ornament  and  with  nothing  to  distract  him  from  his 
task;  and  we  are  naively  astonished  that  after  a  little  while 
the  ungrateful  creature  yawns  and  wishes  to  go  out  on  the 
street!" 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  few  works  of  art  that 
can  stand  being  seen  under  "ideal  conditions."  I  remember 
the  Titian  "Assumption"  in  the  old  Academy  at  Venice, 
garish,  crude,  unlovely,  under  the  fierce  glare  from  a  sky- 
light overhead.     It  was  painted  for  a  dark  chapel,  to  be  seen 

,  over  an  altar  with  candles  in  front  and  incense  veiling  it  on 
"occasion.      Now   it    is   back    in    its    rightful    place    in    church, 
Laus  Deo!  and  tells  for  what  it  is  worth.     Generally  speak- 
ing, no  picture  painted  before  the  XlXth  centurv  should  have 
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a  top  light,  and  never  should  it  be  seen  under  artificial  light, 
whatever  electrical  experts  and  art-diagnosticians  may  say  to 
the  contrarj . 

The  European  museums  were  the  first  and  worst  offenders. 
When  an  old  palace  like  the  Pitti  or  the  UfHzi  was  taken 
over  it  was  all  right,  but  the  National  Gallery  in  London 
and  the  specially  prepared  rooms  in  the  Louvre  were  par- 
ticularly objectionable.  The  Luxembourg  was  the  worst,  but 
fortunately  here  it  did  not  matter  by  reason  of  the  nature 
of  the  wares  displayed.  When  we  began  to  build  museums 
in  this  country  we  followed  the  Continental  fashion.  I  have 
an  example  in  mind  where  all  the  available  experts  were  sent 
on  tour  of  Europe  and  who  returned  and  triumphantly  suc- 
ceeded in  combining  all  the  bad  qualities  of  what  they  had 
seen. 

In  the  picture  galleries  for  instance  all  the  light  is  from 
the  top,  and  the  pictures  themselves  are  separated  only  by 
the  width  of  their  contiguous  frames.  To  be  sure  this  build- 
ing has,  oh,  such  a  monumental  staircase,  of  a  scale  vastly 
bigger  than  that  of  any  of  the  "exhibits"  and,  if  only  it  were 
not  as  colorless  as  a  clinic,  worthy  to  take  its  place  in 
Versailles. 

Also  the  quantity  and  quality  and  diffusion  of  light  has 
been  studied  after  the  most  intensive  scientific  methods,  while 
the  most  eminent  authorities  have  gone  into  conference  to 
determine  the  chemical  and  chromatic  combinations  that 
would  produce  tones  for  the  walls  that  will  "show  off"  all 
the  pictures  in  the  most  explicit  fashion.  All  the  same  the 
building  is  defective  for  the  art  there  exposed  is  just  so  much 
miscellaneous  art — except  in  a  few  rooms  where  experts  have 
not  entered  and  the  Director  has  had  his  way. 

This  is  not  to  be  taken  as  representing  the  standard  of 
more  recent  building.  Latterly  many  existing  museums  have 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  playing  the  part 
they  were  meant  to  play,  and  largely  because  they  were 
museums.  At  the  Metropolitan  in  New  York,  in  Boston, 
in  Cleveland,  rooms  have  been  fitted  up  after  a  fashion  that 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


A  suggestion  for  a  stairway  in  a  museum,  the  walls  to  be  used  for  the  hang- 
ing of  paintings  and  bas  relief,  taken  from  the  hallway  of  the  Chateau  de 
Gaesbeek  in  Belgium 
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Black  and  white  pearl  bracelet  with  diamonds.   Designed  and  copyrighted  by  Cartier 

French  Exposition:  Chic  Industrial  Art 

The  Fine  Manner  in  Presenting  Commodities  Was  the  Real  Lesson  of  this  Recent  Exposition 

By  ALWYN  T.  COVELL 


^mm^^^^  HE    things    shown    and    the 

f    £  manner    in    which    they    were 

M       ^^^  shown   are   the  two   halves   of 

jft  Bthe  story  of  the  French  Expo- 

^^^^^^r   sition    of    art,    commerce    and 

industries   of    France   and   her 

Colonies,  held  at  the  Grand  Central   Palace 

in  New  York  from  April  22  to  May  3. 

The  whole  left  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful 
visitors  the  vivid  interest  which  must  always 
be  aroused  by  an  examination  of  the  arts  of 
other  countries.  Certain  arts,  brought  notably 
to  perfection  in  France  and  stamped  through- 
out the  world  with  the  glamor  of  French 
prestige,  stood  out  with  conspicuous  distinc- 
tion. Chief  among  these  at  the  Exposition, 
as  in  the  world  at  large,  were  the  art  of  the 
"Haute  Couture"  and  the  art  of  the  great 
French  perfumers. 

The  creations  of  the  couturieres,  gracefully 
displayed  by  Parisienne  manne- 
quins, gave  ample  demonstration 
of  the  sometimes  overlooked  fact 
that  dress  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
of  all  the  creative  and  expressive 
arts,  calling  into  play  as  it  does 
the  elements  of  line,  mass,  silhou- 
ette, color,  texture  and  pattern, 
all  harmonized  to  produce  a  cer- 
tain effect  or  even  to  portray  a 
certain    mood.     The    art    of    the 


Rare  design  for  perfume  bottle  by  Lalique 
of  Paris 


One  of  the  new- 
est jewel  tas- 
sels, of  pearh, 
diamonds  and 
sapphires, 
designed  by 
Mauboussin 


Haute  Couture  is  an  art  indeed,  and  the 
workers  in  it  indeed  artists.  The  group  ex- 
hibiting at  the  Exposition  comprised  Worth, 
Vionnet,  Redfern,  Paquin,  Lanvin,  Tenny, 
Drecoll,  Cheruit,  Callot  Sceurs  and  Beer. 

Of  the  art  of  the  perfumers  of  France  much 
romantic  history  could  be  written,  some  of 
which  would  tell  of  the  culture  of  flowers,  some 
of  the  marvels  of  scientific  skill  and  endless 
care  in  extracting  and  blending  essential  oils, 
and  some,  again,  of  the  artistry  employed  in 
putting  up  the  perfumes  and  cosmetics,  and  the 
imagination  displayed  in  making  them.  The 
exhibits  of  the  greatest  of  the  French  per- 
fumers were  among  the  most  attractive  of  the 
many  salons  intimes  which  the  Art  Director 
arranged  in  his  plan  for  the  whole  Exposition. 
The  exhibit  of  Caron  was  in  the  modern 
French  manner,  suggesting  Ruhlmann — a 
salon  in  the  effect  of  black  marble,  relieved 
by  gold,  and  featuring  "Black 
Narcissus."  For  Rigaud,  a  circu- 
lar salon  in  the  Empire  manner, 
and  for  Houbigant  a  very  cleverly 
done  Directoire  salon.  Roger  & 
Gallet  featured  "Le  Jade,"  the 
new  perfume,  in  its  bottles  and 
packages  designed  by  Rene  La-f 
lique,  by  utilizing  the  Lalique 
design,  a  highly  imaginative  thing 
of  black  and  gold  and  green,  for 

(Continued  on  page  38) 


•'The  Bell 
Watch,"  a  Pari- 
sian novelty, 
fashioned  of 
red  and  black 
enamel  set  with 
diamonds, 
design  e d  by 
Mauboussin 


WfcUV 


A    ten-thousand-dollar    wedding    gown    and    veil,    designed    and 
executed  by  Boue  Soeurs 
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by  Gillies 

One   of   the   stately   corridors    in    the    recent    French 

Exposition   in   New   York   planned   and   arranged   by 

Hoivard  Greenley,  architect,  A.  I.  A. 


Lalique,  the  most 
)amous  of  modern 
glassmakers,  teas 
interestingly  pre- 
sented at  the 
French  Exposition. 
A  long  table  cov- 
ered with  fine  lace 
held  a  dinner  set 
in  engraved  glass, 
and  the  shelves 
were  filled  with 
beautiful  jars, 
lighting  fixtures 
and  perfume  bot- 
tles. One  of  the 
most  interesting  of 
the  perfume  con- 
tainers i  s  shown 
above 


Photo  by  Gillies 


The  great  distinction  of  the  Exposition  was  manifest 
throughout   the   vast   building,   a    most  successful  ar- 
rangement by  Mr.  Howard  Greenley,  Art  Director  of 
the  Exposition 


Tapestry  which  is  to  be  presented  by  the  French  Government   to   Ar 

recent  war.    It  is  called  "The  Departure  of  the  Americans  for  the 


in    recognition   of   this   country's   help    in   the 
rar"  and  was  designed  by  G.  L.  Jaulmes 
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Great  Italian  Paintings  in  American  Collections 

Old  Masters  Whose  Paintings  Are  Ever  New 


By  GUY  EGLINGTON 

Illustrations   by  Courtesy  of  Sir  Joseph   Du 


I   WONDER  how  many  of  the  thousands  who  visited  the 
recent  Exhibition  of  Early  Italian  Painting  at  Duveen's 
realized  what  a  tremendous  revolution  in  popular  taste 
has  taken  place  within  a  single  lifetime.     Even  fifteen 
years  ago  such  an  exhibition  would  have  been  a  flat 
failure.     Thirty  years  ago  it  would  have  been  un- 
thinkable.  How  many  foreign  admirers  had  then  the  Angel- 
ico?     How  many  knew  even  the  names  of  Baldovinetti  and 
Lippo  Memmi?     The  weakest  follower  of  Leonardo  or  of 
Raphael  in  Europe,  the  least  of  the  Dutchmen  in  America, 
commanded  a  price  with  which  not  even  the  greatest  of 
XlVth  century  painters  could  hope  to  compete.  The  so- 
called  Primitives  were  prized,  if  at  all,  for  their  quaint 
ness.     That  they  might  also  be  creative  artists  had 
occurred  to  almost  no  one.     Had  one  ventured  to 
suggest  to  an  English  collector  of  the  day  that  the 
Angelico  was  more  worthy  of  his  attention  than 
Caravaggio,   or   to  an  American   that  Giotto 
might  be  a  greater  creative  artist  than  Brueghel, 
they  would  have  laughed  in  your  face.      They 
would  have  told  you  that  the  figures  of  Cara- 
vaggio and  Brueghel  were  true  to  life,  while  the 
Gothic   inventions  of   a   Giotto  or   an  Angelico 
could  be  bettered  by  any  child. 

What  has  happened?  Has  the  change  been 
brought  about  by  critics  and  historians  of  art? 
Has  the  discovery  of  numberless  frescoes  beneath 
secular  whitewash  so  added  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  men  whom  even  Browning,  though  he 
pleaded  their  part,  could  not  refrain  from  pat- 
ronizing, that  we  are  only  now  in  a  position  to 
estimate  their  worth  ?  Or  is  it  we  who  have 
changed,  the  activity  of  historians  being 
merely  in  response  to  our  demand? 

I   think  the  latter.     Great   as   have   been   the 
discoveries  of  hidden  and  forgotten  works,  enor- 
mous the  increase  in  our  knowledge,  there  was 
yet  available,  even  in  Browning's  day,  sufficient 
material    on   which    to   base   an    appreciation   of 
earl}-  Italian  painting.  That  such  an  appreciation 


was  almost  non-existent  was  due,  not  to  ignorance,  but  to  a  habit 
of  vision  which  was  a  legacy  of  the  Renaissance. 

It   is  hardly  necessary  at  this  date  to   insist  on   the   fact   that 
though  we  are  all  endowed  with  eyes,  the  actual  business  of  see- 
ing is  done  by  a  very  few.     Wilde  was  not  the  first  to  point  out 
that  the  things  that  we  see  in  nature  are  the  things  that  we 
have  seen  in  pictures.     But  even  among  artists  the  men  with 
original  vision   are  incredibly   rare.     Thus   Giotto   imposed 
is   vision    on    the    whole    XlVth    century,    Masaccio    can 
almost  be  said  to  have  dominated  the  XVth,  and  for  the 
three  centuries  which  followed  the  vision  of   Leonardo 
was  the  norm  of  truth. 

So    long    as    people    saw    the    world    in    terms    of 
Leonardo,  so  long  were  they  incapable  of  accepting 
the  vision  of  an  Angelico  as  anything  but  grotesque 
distortion.    If  Giotto's  frescoes  were  covered  with 
whitewash  or  overpainted  with  baroque  deco- 
ration it  was  not  through  neglect  or  ignorance, 
but    because    they    were    considered    an    offense 
against  the  canons  of  true  beauty.     To  Leonardo 
the    masters    of    the    XlVth    century    were    the 
merest  fumblers  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
so   in   his  Treatise  on   Painting.     So   far   from 
caring  to  preserve  their  work,  he  and  his  pupils 
were  only   too  eager  to  sweep   it  all  away,   su- 
perbly confident  that  they  could  cover  the  whole 
of  Italy  with  masterpieces,  if  need  be. 

Three  centuries  bowed  before  his  dicta,  but 
the  last  century  has  seen  his  elaborate  aesthetic 
crumble  under  successive  onslaughts,  his  elabo- 
rate theory  of  composition  gradually  modified 
out  of  all  recognition,  his  figures  cease  to  be 
venerated  as  the  ideal,  his  theory  of  chiaros- 
curo give  place  to  the  cult  of  sunlight.  With 
the   triumph   of    Impressionism   a   process   which  - 


"Madonna  and  C 

vinetti,  from  the 
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hild,"  by  Alesso  Baldo- 
collection  of  Mr.  Clar- 
H.    Mackav 


had  begun  already  in  the  XVIIIth  century  was 
complete.  Other  movements  had  modified 
the  Leonardesque  canon.    Impressionism  swept 

it  bodily  away. 

Had    Impressionism    been    strong    enough    to 
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'Angel  of  the  Annunciation,"  by  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole  "Virgin  of  the  Annunciation,"  by  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole 

Both  of  these  paintings  are  in  the  Collection  of  Mr.  Carl  W .  Hamilton 
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erect  in  its  place  a  new  canon,  the  situation 
would  not  have  been  greatly  changed.  We 
should  merely  have  exchanged  one  pair  of  eyes 
\jfc>r  another.  But  Impressionism,  with  all  its 
endeavor  to  place  art  on  a  scientific  basis, 
achieved  exactly  the  opposite  result,  the  nega- 
tion, in  a  word,  of  all  law,  of  any  norm  what- 
soever. So  long  as  painters  were  content  to 
explore  the  properties  of  color  in  their  relation 
to  the  rendering  of  light,  all  was  well.  But 
so  soon  as  they,  and  the  public  with  them, 
began  to  discover  that  in  the  new  and  much- 
boasted  conquest  something  vital  had  been 
lost,  chaos  resulted.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  modern  art  everyone  was  forced 
to  use  his  own  eyes. 


values,  has  changed  our  entire  approach  to  art. 

Inevitably,  too,  it  has  changed  the  character 
of  our  private  collections.  The  word  "in- 
evitable" comes  glibly,  for  indeed  there  is 
nothing  inevitable  in  the  astonishing  rapidity 
of  the  change.  I  have  said  that  fifteen  years 
ago  the  Duveen  exhibition  would  have  been 
a  Hat  failure.  It  were  more  exact  to  say  that 
it  simply  could  not  have  been  held.  The  pic- 
tures were  not  here. 

This  exhibition  represents,  therefore,  rather 
less  than  fifteen  years  of  collecting.  The 
thought  is,  to  me  at  least,  startling.  For  here 
were  assembled  such  a  galaxy  of  names  as 
hardly  a  museum  outside  of   Italy  can  boast. 


Giotto  in  the  exhibition.  It  is  a  work  of 
great  power  and  conceived  with  the  utmost 
boldness;  a  boldness  almost  repulsive  to  the 
general,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  faces  of 
the  visitors,  who  were  evidently  less  at  home 
with  the  masculinity  of  a  Daddi  than  with  the 
delicacy  of  an  Angelico.  In  this  instance  they 
were  perhaps  justified,  for  Mr.  Goldman's 
Deposition  is  certainly  the  finest  Angelico 
which  I  have  seen  outside  of  Florence.  The 
scene  is  a  Tuscan  hill  garden  with  a  rock 
sepulchre  at  the  right,  and  rustic  gate  behind 
leading  down  into  the  valley.  The  body  of 
the  Christ  lies  on  a  sheet  held  at  the  head 
and  feet  by  St.  Joseph,  and,  I  presume,  Joseph 
of   Arimathea.     The 


A  search  began  for 
a  new  law  of  compo- 
sition which  should 
give  to  a  picture  the 
same  air  of  strength 
and  durability  which 
Cezanne  found  in 
the  "art  of  the  mu- 
se u  m  s."  A  f  e  w 
sought  it  in  life.  The 
rest  of  us  in  art. 
Thus  what  has  been 
stigmatized  as  an- 
archism in  art  has 
actually  been  its  an- 
tithesis— the  frantic 
attempts  of  painters, 
terrified  by  too  much 
liberty,  to  take  ref- 
uge behind  any  law, 
whether  new  or  an 
adaptation  of  the  old, 
whether  European, 
Asiatic  or  African, 
which  seemed  to 
promise  shelter. 

It  was  inevitable 
I  that,  the  Renaissance 
convention  once  re- 
moved and  the  eye 
freed,  the  early  Ital- 
ians should  at  last  be 
discovered.  They  ap- 
■  proached  life  with  a 
simplicity  and  a  di- 
rectness which  were 
in  vivid  contrast  with 
the  artificial  complex- 
ity of  later  academic 
theory.  Aiming  at 
homogeneity,  this 
only  succeeded  in 
boring  holes  in  the 
picture's  surface, 
whilst  it  entailed 
such  self  -  conscious- 
ness in  the  artist 
that  a  great  part  of 
his  emotional  power 
was  lost  before  it 
reached  the  canvas. 
The  early  painters, 
on    the    other    hand, 

betray  hardly  a  trace  of  self-consciousness. 
Entirely  unpreoccupied  with  theory,  they 
made  a  direct  frontal  attack  on  the  subject 
itself,  reducing  it  to  its  simplest  proportions. 
The  subject  once  grasped,  the  rendering  was 
purely  a  matter  of  individual  creative  power. 
The  figures  in  a  composition  were  bound  to- 
gether by  the  rhythmic  vitality  of  the  idea 
which  conditioned  the  whole.  Expression  was 
from  within  outwards. 

How  great  an  influence  this  aesthetic  will 
exert  on  modern  art  is  still  to  be  seen.     We 
^  have  been  passing  through  a  period  of  diges- 
tion  and    the   process   is    far    from   complete. 


"Madonna  and  Child,"  by  hippo  Memmi,  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Carl  W .  Hamilton 


But  already  it  has  caused  us  to  rev 


And  not  names  merely,  but  superb  examples. 
Let  me  be  exact.  I  do  not  know  any  museum, 
except  perhaps  Berlin,  which  possesses  a  more 
comprehensive  collection  of  early  Italian 
painting,  in  which  almost  every  master  is 
represented  by  master  works.  If  the  Metro- 
politan should  one  day  fall  heir  to  this  wealth, 
its  Italian  department  could  at  once  take  rank 
as  the  finest  in  the  world. 

This  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  de- 
sired. But  for  the  present  the  pictures  are 
distributed  among  a  number  of  collectors, 
whom  I  will  take  in  order. 

Mr.  Henry  Goldman's  fine  Bernardo 
Daddi    Madonna    is    the    nearest    relation    to 


Virgin,  with  the  two 
Marys,  kneels  at  the 
head.  Behind  her 
St.  John.  At  the 
feet  Mary  Magdalen. 
The  swing  of  the 
composition,  com- 
posed of  lines  which 
rise  in  gentle  curves 
to  gather  over  the 
Christ  and  fall,  as  it 
were  in  rain,  upon 
his  head,  is  infinitely 
moving.  Angelico  is 
j  here  at  his  calmest. 
The  quiet  of  evening 
hangs  over  the  whole 
■  scene,  over  the  dis- 
tant landscape,  over 
j  the  walled  city  that 
lies  in  the  valley,  over 
the  group  of  mourn- 
ers. But  with  all  his 
tenderness  there  is  no 
hint  of  weakness. 
The  drawing  is  firm. 
The  seated  woman 
'•:  in  the  foreground 
,'  almost  monumental. 
And  he  has  set  in 
the  middle  distance  a 
palm  tree  that  rises 
<  sheer,  stark  and  per- 
pendicular skywards. 
The  Angelico  An- 
\  nunciation  here  re- 
produced is  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Carl 
Hamilton,  who  owns 
besides  a  Filippo 
Lippi  Madonna  and 
two  small  but  ex- 
quisite S  i  e  n  n  e  s  e 
paintings,  an  Am- 
brogio  Lorenzetti 
j  Holy  Family  and  the 
Lippo  Memmi  Ma- 
I  donna,  which  I  am 
I  more  than  delighted 
|  to  be  able  to  repro- 
-■*  duce.  It  is  indeed 
for  the  lover  of  the 
Siennese  one  of  the 
great  joys  of  the  exhibition.  The  angels, 
sadly  ruined  in  the  original,  are,  I  fear,  lost 
in  the  reproduction.  But  I  ask  you  to  ex- 
amine the  two  figures,  John  the  Baptist  and 
St.  Francis,  to  right  and  left  of  the  Madonna, 
and  the  gallery  of  saints  in  the  predella. 
Look,  too,  at  the  feet  of  the  Christ  child. 
Lippo  Memmi  (died  1357),  one  of  the  earli- 
est followers  of  Duccio  and  collaborator  with 
Simone  Martini,  was  one  of  the  rare  artists 
to  combine  the  precision  of  the  miniaturist 
with  something  of  the  largeness  of  the  fresco 
painter. 

Another    early    Siennese    painting    is     the 
(Continued  on  page  <5o.' 
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In  the  Kingdom  of  Fol-de-Rol 

Beauty  and  Gayety   That  Pirouette   Through   This  Season's  Musical  Comedy 
By  BENJAMIN  DE  CASSERES 


I  ONCE  divided  the  English- 
speaking  branch  of  the  human 
race  into  two  classes — those  who 
read  Henry  James  and  those  who 
do  not. 
I  remember  emitting  this  dras- 
tic epigram  down  in  Liichow's  in 
the  era  when  the  Wiirtzburger 
flowed  and  the  Pilsener  splashed. 
At  the  table  with  me  sat  James 
Huneker  and  Vance  Thompson. 
The  former  went  me  one  better  by 
saying  that  the  human  race  was 
divided  into  these  two  classes — 
those  who  loved  Chopin  and  Poe 
and  those  who  didn't. 

Vance  bit  off  a  seidel  or  two 
and  said  that  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned he  divided  people  into  those 
who  thought  Sarah  Bernhardt  the 
greatest  dramatic  artist  of  the  age 
and  those  who  didn't — he  didn't! 
Why  this  anecdote  should  occur 
to  me  in  writing  about  the  musi- 
cal comedy  complex  of  New  York- 
ers is  not  quite  certain  in  my  mind. 
It  may  be  that  the  Spirit  of  Non- 
sense that  has  lately  stalked  abroad 
in  the  Elsinores  of  my  skull  has  re- 
called to  my  memory  all  the  non- 
sense of  those  mad-glad  days  when 
normal  life  itself  in  New  York 
had  something  of  the  touch  of  mu- 
sical comedy  in  it. 

In  those  days  no  one  had  to  pay 
$5.50  in  order  to  laugh.  We 
made  our  own  laughter.  There 
was  an  Eddie  Cantor,  a  Leon 
Errol,  a  Fred  Stone,  a  Willie 
Collier,  a  Francis  Wilson,  a  Sam 
Bernard  in  each  one  of  us.  Life 
was  Falstaffian.  It  is  now  rather 
Hamletic,  with  Miss  Columbia 
herself  a  rather  "nutty"   Ophelia 


of  suppressed  and  o'erflowing  complexes. 
Alcohol  used  to  furnish  the  New  Yorker 
with  a  safe  and  sane  outlet.  The  beer-gardens, 
the  cafes,  the  restaurants,  the  beer  and  wine 
that  went  with  the  home  meal  were  the 
open  bung-holes  wherefrom  poured  his  gayety 


Photo  by  Alfred  Cheney  Johnston 

Hilda  Ferguson  in  the  "Ziegfeld  Follies" 


<ph  Cecil,  London 
Gertrude  Lawrence  in  the  "Chariot  Revue  oj  1924' 


and  nonsense.  Now  he  escapes 
through  the  musical  comedy  and 
the  two-reel  comics  in  the  "movie" 
houses.  But  laughter  is  not  the 
spontaneous  thing  it  used  to  be. 
America  is  evolving  the  melan- 
choly, mooney  smile. 

In  the  theatres,  between  the 
acts,  there  is  a  notable  absence  of 
that  happy  buzz  and  hum  of  words 
that  used  to  greet  the  ear  the  min- 
ute the  curtain  fell. 

In  the  lobbies  men  and  women 
greet  one  another  with  boreal 
smiles  and  stiff  bows.  Gone  the 
galloping  gossips  and  the  witty, 
Burgundian  brain.  Everybody  looks 
suspiciously  at  everybody  else. 

Nonsense  and  the  absurd,  in- 
stead of  being  part  of  the  normal 
machinery  of  life,  are  now  fled' al- 
most exclusively  to  the  musical 
comedy  stage  and  "movie  houses." 
We  are  lighthearted  vicariously. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  beings 
who  are  afraid  to  guffaw  in  pub- 
lic. I  do  not  believe  in  stifled 
laughter  any  more  than  I  believe 
in  stifled  sneezes. 

I  like  those  people,  too,  at  a 
musical  comedy  who  giggle, 
gurgle,    bellow    and    breeze    with 


laughter.     Perfectly  absurd  at  times,  I  know. 

But  we   are   all    absurd   from   someone  else's 

standpoint.     There  is  no  one  so  absurd  as  he 

who  fears  to  appear  so. 

Leon  Errol  in  "Sally,"  Francis  Wilson  in 

"Erminie,"  and  Al  Jolson  in  "Bombo,"  have 
sent  me  rocking  and  rollicking  and 
guffawing  in  the  most  superbly 
idiotic  and  delectably  damfoolish 
manner. 

I  have  been  threatened  with  ex- 
pulsion— at  a  performance  of 
"Sally" — for  suddenly  exploding 
with  laughter  at  something  Errol 
had  sung  after  he  had  long  been 
off  of  the  stage.  Chesterfieldian 
rules  by  a  musical  comedy  usher! 
I  gave  him  another  rib-cracking 
guffaw  for  answer — and  remained 
by  acclamation. 

In  taking  a  week  full-tilt,  night 
after  night,  at  our  most  successful 
current  musical  comedies,  I  felt 
the  instinct  of  imitation  floating  to 
the  top  of  my  conscious  wave- 
length. Why  not  turn  all  our 
normal  acts-  upside  down?  We 
all  secretly  want  to  do  it ;  but 
there  stand  the  ogres — Public 
Opinion,  Mrs.  Grundy  &  Co.  So 
we  do  it  at  some  private  gin  party 
behind  drawn  curtains. 

There  is  an  absurd  fear  among 
humans  of  being  absurd. 

They  really  ought  to  get  the 
musical  comedy  psychology  a  little^ 
more  into  their  lives.  The  dig- 
nity, the  solemnity,  the  Sunday- 
smug  attitude  of  man  is  the  cause 
of  that  inextinguishable  laughter 
among  the  gods  that  you  can  hear 
if  you  can  tune  in  on  the  etheric 
waves. 

(Continued   on   page   54) 
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Dorothy  Stone  in  "Stepping  Stones" 
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James  Ashton,  Golfer 


Courtesy  of  Kennedy  &  Co. 


This  quaint  portrait  is  from  a  mezzotint  engraved  by  Frederick  Reynolds,  after  an   old  English  painting  of 

about  1750  in  the  possession  of  E.  H.  Roselle,  Esq.     Experts   assert   that    this    is   the   earliest   known   English 

portrait   illustrating   the  golf   costume   of  the   18th    Century.     Particular  attention   is  called  to  the  design  of 

the  golf  sticks  and  to  the  fact  that  the  golf  ball  is  much    larger    than    the    one    preferred    today 
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French  Exposition:  Chic  Industrial  Art 

(Continued  from  page  32)  f 

The  exhibition  booth  of  Caron  at  the  left  was  in  the  modern 

French  manner,  suggesting  the  decorative  skill  of  Ruhlmann — 

in     black     marble    relieved     by    gold    and    featuring    "Black 

Narcissus" 


A   collection  of  original  and   most   interestingly  designed   containers   brought   to   the  French 

Exposition  by  Caron  of  Paris.    These  containers  are  for  both  perfume  and  powder,  and  many 

of  the  perfume  bottles  are  further  protected  by  gold  boxes  or  cases  in  brilliant  colors  with 

gold  tassels 


A  Directoire  room  at  the 
French  Exposition  designed 
and  executed  by  L.  Alavoine 
&  Co.  The  especial  inter- 
est in  this  room  lies  in  the 
fact,  that,  although  it  is  in 
every  detail  of  wall  deco- 
ration, furniture  and  orna- 
ment completely  Directoire, 
it  is  absolutely  modern  so 
far  as  the  actual  material 
employed.  The  furniture  is 
a  fine  imitation  of  Directoire 
models,  the  walls  were  dec- 
orated by  modern  artists  and 
the  fabrics  are  from  mod- 
ern looms.  A  modern  room 
of  great  distinction  from 
an  ideal  period  of  French 
decoration 


a  ceiling  decoration.  A  reproduction  of  the 
Coty  salons  in  Paris  made  the  Coty  salons  at 
the  Exposition — chaste  interiors  in  the  effect 
of  yellow  Sienna  marble.  Kerkoff's  exposi- 
tion, like  Piver's,  conveyed  the  spirit  of  flow- 
ers, and  Fioret's  reflected  the  smartness  that 
characterizes  the  design  of  the  Fioret  perfume 
flagons.  Bourjois  and  Pinaud,  important 
members  of  the  art  industry  of  the  perfumer, 
were  exhibitors,  and  Guerlain  and  Gueldy, 
too. 

The  purest  type  of  French  interior  decora- 
tion was  displayed  in  a  complete  interior  by 
Alavoine,  and  by  a  fine  boiserie  exhibited  by 
Carlhian  of  Paris — and  an  exhibit  by  Wana- 


maker'9  French  department  was  a  reminder 
that  we  are  not  by  any  means  unequipped 
to  work  successfully  in  the  French  manner  of 
interior   decoration    in    this    country. 

Essentially  one  of  the  greatest  decorative 
arts  of  France,  the  Gobelin  tapestry  that  was 
exhibited  represents,  also,  a  latter-day  his- 
toric tapestry  in  the  spirit  of  tapestry  weav- 
ers through  the  age9.  Departing  from  ancient 
history,  the  Bible  and  myth  for  its  subject, 
this  tapestry  shows  the  departure  of  a  unit 
of  the  American  expeditionary  force  for 
France  in  1917,  and  is  to  be  presented  by  the 
French  Government  to  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia. 


The  showing  of  representative  silks  from 
Lyons  made  up  one  of  the  most  significant  of 
all  the  exhibits,  from  the  industrial  art  point 
of  view.  Twelve  silk  makers  united  in  dis- 
playing their  originality  and  technical  skill  in 
weaves  and  colors,  as  well  as  the  pride  of 
Lyons  in  its  staple  silks.  Certain  interesting 
channels  of  thought  are  opened  by  these  few 
paragraphs  from  an  article  in  the  Exposition 
Catalogue,  in  which  the  point  of  novelty  silk 
and  the  production  of  new  designs  is 
brought  up: 

"Several  of  the  leading  houses  as- 
semble every  spring  and  autumn  collections 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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A  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  PORCELAIN 

By  WM.  BURTON,  M.A.,  F.C.S. 

It  is  a  work  of  exceptional  magnificence.  It  embraces  a  complete 
and  interesting  survey  of  the  development  of  porcelain  making 
and  decorating  from  the  earliest  Chinese  productions,  200  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  down  to  the  present  day.  The  work  is 
in  two  sumptuous  volumes,  illumined  with  32  exquisitely  colored 
illustrations  and  80  fine  photographic  reproductions  of  the  most 
famous  porcelain  art  specimens  in  the  museum  collections  of 
China,  Korea,  Japan,  Persia,  and  the  countries  of  Europe. 

The  Most  Beautiful,  Authoritative,  and  Instructive  Work  of  Its 
Class  Ever  Published  for  the  Student  and  Collector  of  Porcelain 

Mr.  Burton,  author  of  this  standard  work,  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  living  authority  on  porce- 
lain, and  he  possesses,  it  would  seem,  an  almost 
limitless  wealth  of  interesting  detail  concerning 
the  growth  of  the  industry,  extending  back  to 
even  the  first  known  experiments,  crude  but  in- 
genious, that  led  to  the  beginning  of  porcelain 
making.  From  these  efforts  he  carries  the  reader 


along  in  true  narrative  style  through  the  grad- 
ually improving  processes  of  production  as 
practised  by  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Europe 
during  the  march  of  the  centuries. 

This  book  will  be  a  valuable  and  artistic  addi- 
tion to  the  library  of  every  porcelain  connois- 
seur, and  will  prove  a  standard  work  of 
reference,  with  its  illustrations  of  the  world's 
choicest  collections. 


A  Few  of  the  Superb  Photographic  Illustrations 
—32    in    Color    and    80    in    Black    and    White 
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Chintz  for  Every  Room 

'Bought  My    Wife  a  New  Chinl"  Wrote  Pepys  Long  Ago  in  His  Diary 
By  SHEILA  MAYNE 


BOUGHT  my  wife  a  new 
chint,  that  is,  painted  East 
India  calico,  for  her  to  line 
the  new  study,"  wrote  Pepys 
long  ago  in  his  diary.  The 
above  is  just  a  comment  jotted 
casually  in  a  famous  journal  of  other  days, 
but  it  shows  without  a  doubt  that  women 
responded  from  the  very  beginning  to  the 
appeal  of  the  sprightly  fabric  known  as  chint/, 
or  chint,  as  it  was  originally  known.  They 
even  made  gowns  of  the  captivating  stuff,  t:ll 
the  infuriated  silk  producers  had  a  law  passed 
prohibiting  its  importation  into  England. 
That  was  long  ago,  of  course,  but  still  women 
shrugged  their  shoulders  at  the  embargo  and 
went  right  on  wearing  chintz— smuggling  was 
a  romantic  business  then — till  the  craze  for 
garments  of  that  material  wore  itself  out. 
Outbreaks  of  that  craze  still  occur ;  the  vogue 
tor  chintz  dresses  comes  and  goes.  There  is 
nothing  fitful,  however,  in  the  steady  demand 
for  chintz  as  a  fabric  for  home  decoration. 

There  is  no  material  that  offers  such  an  in- 
finite variety  of  design,  color,  texture,  or 
lends  itself  to  so  many  varied  uses  as  chintz. 
Many  surnames  distinguish  the  different 
kinds.  Among  the  most  popular  chintzes  for 
home  decoration  are:  glazed  chintz,  plain  and 
figured,  warp  chintz  with  its  lovely  soft-hued 
blurred  design,  toiles  of  every  description,  all 
making  an  unlimited  assortment  of  lovely 
fabric,  for  the  fitting  up  of  lovely  homes. 

Beginning  with  the  hall  or  reception  quar- 
ters, a  glazed  chintz  of  a  branching  floral  de- 
sign will  be  highly  decorative  as  a  wall  cover- 
ing, above  the  wainscot.  If  the  walls  are 
paneled,  charming  insets  can  be  made  of  a 
glazed  chintz  showing  a  very  ornate  unit  of 
flower  basket,  flowers,  and  gorgeous  perched 
parakeets,  on  a  jadj  Ar  mauve-grey  back- 
ground. A«  '  Mnt-7°c  are  a 
pe;\tpA    ' 


be  difficult  to  make  a  choice  in  harmony  With 
the  tone  of  the  wainscot  or  the  paneling.  If 
the  reception-room  or  hall  is  furnished  in 
wicker,  the  cushions  may  either  repeat  the 
design  of  the  wall  chintz,  or  else  be  fashioned 
of  a  plain  glazed  chintz  of  a  shade  identical 
with  the  green  of  the  branching  foliage  over 
the  wainscot,  or  the  rose  or  mauve  or  yellow 
of  the  flower  cluster.  If  the  room  is  paneled, 
a  repetition  on  the  cushions  of  the  decorative 
unit  of  the  panel  will  impart  a  balanced  beauty 
to  the  aspect.  But  here  for  the  sake  of  repose 
and  simplicity,  the  repetition  of  the  panel 
motif  should  cease.  Portieres  and-  window 
curtains  ought  to  be  of  plain  glazed  chintz 
the  window  curtains,  double  ply,  finished 
with  a  fringed  guimpe,  the  portieres  faced 
with  a  chintz  of  the  same  pattern  used  in 
the  room  to  which  the  doorway  leads.  The 
portieres  should  also  be  finished  with  fringed 
guimpe.  It  gives  an  airy  illusion  to  the  mat- 
ter of  fact  seaming  of  contrasting  fabrics. 

For  the  living-room  opening  off  the  recep- 
tion hall,  and  visible  as  an  interior  we  could 
still  use  glazed  chintz  with  delightful  results, 
upholstering  our  Louis  Seize  furnishings 
with  a  classical  design — showing  an  acanthus 
topped  pillar  in  a  state  of  ruin — overgrown 
with  foliage — the  eyrie  of  wild  birds — done 
in  sepia  on  an  almost  black  ground.  If  the 
living-room  is  not  adjacent,  our  choice  of 
chintz  will  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  period 
furniture  and  of  course  our  predilections. 
Warp  chintz  is  an  excellent  foil  for  most 
any  type  of  furniture.  Its  flower  designs,  of 
endless  variety  and  exquisite  beauty,  its  bird 
and  foliage  patterns,  softly  blurred  in  outline, 
and  muted  in  color,  make  the  use  of  this  fabric 
an  embellishment.  Warp  chintz  is  not  only 
decorative,  it  is  also  very  practical  and  eco- 
ivMr-'c-'1     '  **e    reproduction    of    the 
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A  glazed  chintz  tilth  white  background,  an 

overprint   of   tan    with   flowers   in  gorgeous 

colors.     Designed  by  Witcombe,  McGeachin 

&  Co.,  Inc. 

tains  and  portieres,  obviating  the  need  of  lining. 
For  slip  covers  for  the  overstuffed  couches 
and   armchairs,    it    is   charming   and    durable. 

A  chintz  very  practical  for  a  dark-toned  ■»' 
library  or  study,  because  of  its  close  resem- 
blance to  tapestry,  is  a  buff-colored  rep  de- 
signed with  the  old  "tree  of  life"  motif 
which  adorned  so  many  of  the  palampores  im- 
ported into  England  long  ago  by  the  East 
India  company.  It  makes  an  excellent  mate- 
rial for  upholstery.  The  subdued  reds,  olive 
greens,  old  blues  and  rich  browns,  of  its  trop- 
ical design — birds  of  trailing  plumage,  inter- 
weaving florid  plant  growth,  merge  graciously 
with  the  lustrous  walnut  or  mahogany  of  our 
Chippendale  or  Sheraton.  When  used  for 
portieres  or  window  curtains,  a  buff-colored 
lining  of  satine  will  be  very  effective.  A  fin- 
ishing of  silken  cord  or  fringed  guimpe  will 
add  to  the  quiet  charm  of  this  chintz.  For 
the  light-toned  gayer  library — one  with  cozy 
window-seats  and  informal  nooks,  a  striped 
rose-hued  toile  will  dispense  an  atmosphere 
at  once  grave  and  gay.  It  may  be  used  for 
slip  covers  as  well  as  for  upholstery  without 
losing  any  of  its  chic  quality,  and  for  por- 
tieres and  window  curtains  without  being 
obtrusive. 

For  the  dining-room,  a  toile,  hand-blocked 
in  a  design  showing  a  pastoral  scene — a  boy 
fishing  on  a  stream  near  a  rustic  bridge,  or 
a  cavalier  wooing  his  lady  'neath  the  walls  of 
her  chateau — in  a  scheme  of  blue  or  faint 
shell  pink,  will  be  very  lovely.  As  a  wall 
covering  above  the  wainscoting,  or  if  the  room 
be  paneled,  as  insets  in  the  panels,  this  toile 
will  give  to  the  confining  walls  an  alluring 
vista.  The  toile  scheme  of  the  walls  may 
be  supplemented  by  the  use  of  plain  glazed 
chintz  for  slip  covers,  portieres,  window  cur- 
tains, in  shades  of  rose  or  delft  blue. 

There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  tradition  about 
the  type  of  chintz  for  bedrooms,  and  the  tra- 
dition has  grown  because  we  all  love  to  open 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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The  subtle  charm  of  this  lovely  room  lies  in  the  delicacy  of  form  and  color  radiating  from  the  French 
and  Venetian  hand-wrought  furniture  and  the  happy  accordance  of  the  exquisite  accessories 


The  Secret  of  Creating  a  Successful  Interior 


A  famous  authority  on  art  once  said  that  it  is  not 
the  number,  nor  the  cost,  of  the  beautiful  things 
in  a  room  which  makes  a  "successful  interior" — 
but  rather  "the  manner  in  which  a  few  well-chosen 
objects  are  assembled." 

Q  With  this  idea  in  mind,  the  furniture  exhibits  in 
this  establishment  have  been  grouped  into  a  series 
of  interesting  ensembles,  each  with  appropriate 
accessories.  In  one  Gallery  after  another  there  is 
a  wealth  of  suggestion  for  various  rooms,  not  alone 
in  the  uncommon  furniture,  but  in  the  unique 
lighting  fixtures  and  rare  bits  of  fabric,  crystal, 
leather  and  metal,  as  well  as  in  the  collection  of 
unusual  mirrors  and  screens.  Here  and  there 
age-worn  antiquities  find  congenial  companionship 
with  facsimiles  of  old  examples  faithfully  wrought 
by  master- cabinetmakers;  while  from  the  same 
skilled  hands  come  many  quite  inexpensive  pieces 
designed  expressly  for  the  simple  houses  of  today. 
Q  Then    there    are    groupings,    more   elaborate    in 


character,  of  the  fine  cabinetry  of  French  and 
Venetian  inspiration,  developed  in  veneers  and 
inlays  of  tulip-,  satin-  and  rose-wood,  with 
ormolu  mounts  of  classic  design.  There  is  an 
unforgetable  charm  about  these  exquisitely 
decorated  pieces  —  such  as  the  shallow 
dressing-consoles  and  commodes  with  marble  tops, 
and  their  companion  chests-of-drawers  for  both 
feminine  and  masculine  needs. 

Q  The  Ladies  of  King  Louis'  Court  never  knew 
lovelier  lits  de  parade  than  the  decorative  beds 
awaiting  your  selection  here!  Not  a  little  of  their 
appeal  is  due  to  the  silken  draperies,  in  colorful 
tones  borrowed,  perhaps,  from  an  old  French 
damask  adorning  a  nearby  bergere  or  chaise-longue. 

Q  For  the  Boudoir  and  Guest  Room  quaint  little 
writing  tables  and  other  meubles  de  luxe  suggest 
many  ideas  for  delightful  arrangements.  When 
viewed  in  the  proper  setting,  their  selection  ceases 
to  be  a  problem  and  becomes  a  pleasure. 
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ROLAND     MOORE 

Announces  on  June  15th  the  opening  of  his 
new  building.  Visitors  to  New  York  are 
invited  to  view  a  large  and  varied  display 
of  unique  antiquities  from  the  Orient. 
Art  objects  for  the  home  and  gifts  rarely 
possible  to  duplicate  at  reasonable  prices. 

Lamps  of  Distinctive  Individuality.  Rare 
specimens  of  period  porcelains,  jades,  crystals, 
quartz,  amethyst,  etc. 


ROLAND    MOORE 

CIIINKSi:    ANTIQUES 

42  East  ."7th  Street 
New  York  City 
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Chintz  for  Every  Room 

(Continued  from  page  40) 
our  eyes  in  the  morning  on  sunlight  and  gay- 
ctv.  Hence  the  festoons,  and  the  dainty 
rose  clusters,  the  prim  bouquet  designs,  and 
the  perched  birds  and  Hitting  butterflies,  of 
chintzes  glazed  and  natural,  all  in  loveliest 
shades  of  our  loveliest  colors,  from  the  deep- 
est rose  to  the  most  delicate  shell  pink,  from 
pansy  bloom  to  the  most  ethereal  lilac,  blues 
of  the  softest,  richest  hues,  greens  vibrant  as 
spring  grass,  buttercup  yellows,  in  hand- 
blocked  designs  of  infinite  variety.  A  tiny 
rose  sprig  in  green  and  red  on  a  yellow  ground 
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esque  or  Chinese 
design,  might  be 
used  to  drape  its 
nakedness  a  n  d 
make  of  this 
dumping  ground 
tor  old  hats  and 
shoes  and  trunks 
and  what  not,  a 
A I  ah  Jong  room 
for  the  ladies  0 
the  Sewing  Cir- 
cle, or  a  poker 
sanctuary  for  the 
head  of  the  house. 


Hand  block  English  linen  with  a  morning-glory  pattern   in   brilliant 
colors.     This  interesting  chintz  is  designed  by  F.  Schumacher  &  Co. 


Photo  by  Tornello 
Vividly  contrasted  colors  are  shown  in  this 
hand-blocked  English  chintz.  On  a  black 
ground  are  flowers  in  rose,  lavender,  blue  and 
green.  Designed  by  Witcombe,  McGeachin  & 
Co.,  Inc. 

will  be  enchanting  for  a  Colonial  bedroom,  it 
adapts  itself  so  charmingly  to  the  ruffled  deco- 
rations of  the  four  poster,  and  makes  such 
quaint,  prim  window  curtains  and  portieres. 
Lined  with  yellow  it  is  very  effective  and  has 
hosts  of  admirers.  An  apple  blossom  chintz 
is  also  very  lovely  for  bedroom  decoration. 

For  the  nursery,  chintz  designs  are  very 
droll  and  captivating.  One  showing  the  ad- 
ventures of  Peter  Pan.  in  a  hand-blocked  linen, 
would  impart  a  picture-book  atmosphere  to 
the  children's  quarters.  For  wall  covering, 
curtains,  portieres,  bed-draperies,  it  is  inimi- 
table. Another,  a  colorful  Noah's  ark  deco- 
ration, with  squads  of  Chauve  Souris  wooden 
soldiers  doing  military  duty  amongst  the  ani- 
mals, would  be  no  end  of  entertainment  and 
inspiration  for  the  children  if  used  lavishly 
to  deck  their  realms.  How  eagerly  would 
they  not  follow  the  progress  of  the  wooden 
soldiers  from  one  curtain  to  the  other,  from 
the  cushions  on  their  chairs,  to  the  ruffled 
lampshade,  and  then  right  home  to  the  drap- 
eries on  their  beds  or  to  the  glass-topped  table 
at  which  they  sat  to  breakfast. 

If  there  is  an  attic  up  under  the  eaves, 
where  perhaps  unplastered  walls  show  gaunt 
ribs  or  cobwebbed  beams,  a  chintz  of  Omar- 


A  bizarre  chintz  similar  to 
the  one  used  in  some  of  the 
settings  of  the  Green  God- 
dess, or  the  Music  Box  Re- 
vue, seems  just  the  thing. 
Vivid  orange  dragons  on  a 
jade  ground,  green  lanterns 
and  red,  weird  taupe  foliage, 
would  make  it  much  easier 
for  the  Mah  Jong  enthusi- 
asts to  achieve  the  proper 
Oriental  spirit,  or  for  the 
poker  players  to  hide  a  win- 
ning hand  behind  a  man- 
darin-like mask. 

The  dweller  in  the  chintz 
house  will  find  myriad  uses 
for  this  delectable  material. 
What  discreet  folding  screens 
can  be  manufactured  from 
it,  with  patience,  buckrum 
and  some  shellac.  The  fin- 
ished product  will  resemble 
old  leather,  and  the  foliage 
and    the    peacock    chintz,    so 


brilliant  when  used  elsewhere  in  the  scheme 
of  decoration,  will  on  the  screen  reveal  a  mel- 
low antiquity.  With  what  gay  charm  will 
not  window  shades  of  flowered  glazed  chintz 
invest  the  windows.  How  jauntily  will  not 
the  soft  cotton  weaves  in  gay  designs  make  up 
into  dainty  lamp-shades. 

A  point  to  remember  in  studying  the  great 
popularity  of  chintz  today  is  that  it  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  only  a  summer  decoration. 
Chintz  is  too  gay  and  fascinating  and  varied 
and  adaptable  to  be  left  out  of  the  winter 
plans   for  making  the   house   cheerful. 

A  chintz  sitting-room  is  a  delightful  place 
the  year  round.  Naturally  the  warmer  colors 
and  the  more  flamboyant  designs  are  preferred 
for  the  winter  season — scarlet  and  emerald 
green  and  orange  are  combined  in  these  winter 
chintz  designs  frequently  with  a  well-placed 
detail  in  black  on  grounds  of  creams,  or  yel- 
low  or  blue. 

The  more  brilliant  color  of  the  chintz  is 
repeated  in  the  winter  room  for  the  sofa  pil- 
lows, the  lining  of  the  portieres,  or  for  the 
upholstery  of  a  deep  couch. 


A   delightful  chintz  design  for  the  nursery.     It   is  called  "The  Wooden  Soldiers,"  or  it 

might  liave  been  called  "The  Flight  of  the  Geese"  or  "Pigs  Going  to  Market  on  Their 

Own  Account"  or  "A  Modern  Noah's  Ark,"  it  is  so  gay  and  amusing.     From  a  chintz 

designed  by  Alexander  Morton  &  Co. 
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Wrought-iron 
fire  •  screen  b  y 
Hunt   Diederich 


Visiting  the  New  York  Art  Galleries 

Illustrated   With  Some  Significant  Pictures  of  the  Month 


IT  is  a  very  interesting  occupation  to  hang  pictures  every 
month  for  two  pages  in  a  magazine,  especially  if  you  can 
cull  these  pictures  from  some  of  the  finest  Art  Galleries 
in  New  York  and  have  the  cooperation  of  many  of  the 
most  significant  art  dealers.  There  are  probably  no  "walls" 
so  easily  and  so  pleasantly  hung  every  month  as  the  two 
pages  we  are  running  in  each  issue  of  the  magazine. 

We  started  our  Art  Gallery  with  one  page  in  May,  but  we  found 
so  many  interested  visitors  that  we  at  once  decided  to  increase  our 
picture  show  to  two  pages  in  each  issue.  Each  month  will  show 
something  very  fine,  from  different  galleries,  and  usually  by  a  different 
artist,  so  we  want  our  exhibition  to  cover  a  very  wide  scope  in  the 
course  of  a  year;  so  wide,  in  fact,  that  it  really  will  be  worth  while 
keeping  a  scrapbook  from  these  pages;  because,  in  the  course  of  time, 
this  scrapbook  will  pretty  thoroughly  represent  the  progress  that  is 
being  made  in  American  art  today,  and  easily  could  develop  into  a 
source  of  education  in  the  fine  and  industrial  arts,  valuable  in  our 
schools,  interesting  on  our  library  tables,  and  something  that  children 
will  vastly  enjoy.  For  young  folks  like  picture  scrapbooks,  and  do 
not  in  the  least  mind  studying  pictures  by  very  great  artists,  whose 
names  soon  come  trippingly  from  their  lips.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
publish  reproductions  only  of  famous  oil  paintings:  Our  Art  Gallery 
will  show  from  month  to  month,  of  course,  the  finest  oils,  also 
water-colors,  lithographs,  etchings,  monotypes,  as  well  as  photo- 
graphs of  the  progress  we  are  making  in  our   native   industrial   art. 


trtesy  of  the  Dudensing  Galleries 

"Rose  Garden 


by  Victor  Charreton 


<&  Co. 

Aon  Wharf"  by  Whistler,  fr 


Philip  Burty  Collecti 


America  has  in  the  last  few  years  done 
something  exceedingly  interesting  in  traveling 
exhibitions  of  pictures  and  in  traveling  libraries 
which  go  out  all  over  our  country.  But  how- 
ever great  the  value  of  the  occasional  opportunity 
of  seeing  good  pictures  and  reading  good  books, 
there  is  a  certain  far-reaching  satisfaction  in  the 
permanent  possession  of  the  thing  we  want  to 
understand  or  its  reproduction.  So  it  becomes 
important  if  you  cannot  own  a  picture,  or  an 
etching  or  a  drawing,  to  possess  a  replica  of 
these  works  of  art  to  which  you  can  turn  back 
for  reference  and  study. 

We  have  all  learned  the  profoundly  signifi- 
cant culture  that  is  gained  from  merely  listening 
repeatedly  to  good  music.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  write  music  in  order  to  widen  one's  scope 
of  enjoyment  in  connection  with  beautiful 
sounds.  And  so,  however  delightful  it  would 
be  to  own  any  work  of  art  (and  it  really  is  a 
source  of  daily  inspiration)  to  those  who  cannot 
possess  original  sculpture  and  painting  it  is  im- 
mensely valuable  to  study  significant  works  of 
art  through  reproductions. 

In  connection  with  this  increasing  interest  in 

what  our  artists   are  doing  in  America   a  very 

important   movement   has   been   set   on    foot   by 

Mrs.  Marie  Sterner.     The  people  who  belong 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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to  this  association,  which  I  believe  is  called  The  Pa- 
trons of  Art,  pay  a  set  price  per  year  for  membership, 
and  this  fee  also  entitles  them  to  some  work  of  art 
which  they  may  select  from  the  exhibitions  of  Ameri- 
can artists  given  through  the  year  by  Mrs.  Sterner. 
Naturally  the  range  of  selection  is  somewhat  limited, 
that  is,  it  cannot  include  valuable  paintings  and  sculp- 
ture. But  it  is  possible  to  secure  through  this  mem- 
bership extremely  worthwhile  original  drawings,  ex- 
cellent etchings,  lithographs,  and  monotypes,  so  that  it 
can  enable  lovers  of  art  to  start  collections  of  American 
work  which  are  bound  steadily  to   increase  in   value. 

And,  although  we  feel  very  strongly  the  need  and 
the  significance  of  such  a  department  as  we  are  plan- 
ning to  run  monthly  in  this  magazine,  namely,  "Visit- 
ing the  New  York  Art  Galleries,"  we  also  feel  that 
every  time  a  work  of  art  is  sold  in  this  country  a  defi- 
nite step  is  made  toward  a  finer  appreciation  of  the 
enjoyment  which  attends  the  feeding  of  the  spirit. 

We  do  not  for  one  moment  feel  that  a  careful  study 
of  reproductions  of  works  of  art  can  ever  be  accepted 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  fine  original  thing.  But  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  more  intimate  people  become  with  the 
achievement  of  artists,  the  more  they  are  bound  to 
desire  the  very  best  they  can  have  in  art;  that  is,  the 
longer  one  studies  the  reproduction  of  a  great  paint- 
ing, the  more  definite  becomes  the  desire  to  possess 
original  works  of  art  when  the  opportunities  arise. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  money 


Courtesy  of  the  Mod 


Digging  Potatoes"  by  Vincent  van  Gogh 


Beginning  next  month,  Arts  &  Decoration  has  decided  to  extend  the  interest 
of  its  Gallery  pages  by  presenting  fine  works  of  art  from  Galleries  throughout  the 
country.  The  pages  will  be  called  "Visiting  the  American  Art  Galleries"  rather 
than  "Visiting  the  New  York  Art  Galleries."  We  feel  that  thus  enlarging  the 
interest  in  these  pages,  we  are  benefiting  the  painters  throughout  the  country,  in- 
creasing the  art  interest  in  our  magazine,  and  also  furnishing  opportunity  for  the 
different  galleries  to  cooperate  with  us. 

For,  of  course,  outside  of  New  York,  we  shall  have  to  depend  upon  the  good- 
will  of  the  dealers  to  send  us  photographs  of  their  significant  works  of  art.  Ana 
as  we  shall  in  some  instances  present  these  pages  entirely  of  pictures  without  text, 
we  shall  be  able  to  use  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pictures  a  month,  presenting 
almost  every  phase  of  American  progress  in  art. 


is  wasted  in  this  country  that  could  be  put  into  the  starting  of  interest- 
ing collections  of  the  various  expressions  of  art,  which  would  in  time 
be  quite  as  fine  an  investment  as  the  purchase  of  stocks  and  bonds. 
If,  at  present,  works  of  art  seem  inaccessible  through  high  prices 
and  are  felt  to  be  luxuries  only  possible  to  great  collectors  and  big 
picture  galleries,  it  is  because  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people 
have  not  turned  their  attention  to  the  purchase  of  pictures  as  a  means 
of  gratifying  their  taste,  and,  also,  as  we  have  already  said,  as  a  practi- 
cal financial  investment. 


Courtesy  of  the  Milch  Caller 
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of  an  entire  home  or  the  decoration  of  a  room. 


i    %  avion,    * 
'i     will$oxi    * 

46  East  57  Street     New  York 
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BY  SHIPMENTS  FROM   LONDON. 
WE  HAVE  A  VARIETY  TO  FULFILL  ANY  REQUIREMENT. 


VARDI  of1  London 


Old  English  i 


549     HFTH    AVENt 


NEW    YORK. 
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SET  OF  FOUR  GEORGE  II 
STICKS.    LONDON  1756 
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Two  of  the  Oldest  American  Sport  Prints 

*  These  Prints.    Which    Were  Mode  About  1835,  Are  Excellent  in   Color  and  Interesting  in  Design 


These  old  American 
Hunting  Scenes,  prob- 
ably among  the  first 
to  be  reproduced  in 
color  in  this  country 
are  exceedingly  in- 
teresting not  only  to 
t  h  e  sportsman  w  h  o 
will  find  them  admir- 
able in  spirit,  but  to 
artists  who  uill  find 
them  technically  ex- 
cellent. Evidently  the 
painter  teas  something 
of  a  sportsman  him- 
self, a  man  who  knew 
birds  on  the  wing, 
who  knew  the  hunt- 
ins  instinct  of  dogs 
and  who  had  a  fine 
sense  of  the  right 
background.  The  dogs 
are  especially  well 
drawn,  perhaps  even 
better  than  the  men. 
at  least  they  are  more 
conscious  of  having  a 
good  time 


Both  prints  are  courtesy  of  Arthur  Ackerman  &  S 


The  costumes  of  the 
sportsmen  in  these  two 
prints  are  the  only 
unreality.  With  the 
exception  of  their 
boots,  they  look 
much  more  as  though 
they  were  going  to  an 
afternoon  tea  than 
prowling  around 
marsh-land  a  misty 
fall  morning.  Evi- 
dently the  painter 
just  incidentally 
added  two  sportsmen 
to  his  pictures  to  give 
a  sense  of  what  was 
going  on  and  to  show 
ivhy  the  dogs  were 
so  excited.  So  much 
is  said  about  old 
French  prints  and  old 
English  prints  that  it 
is  a  great  pleasure  to 
find  these  old  Amer- 
ican hunting  prints  so 
fine  in  design  and 
execution 
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Czechoslovakian  Studies  of  a  Cavalry  Attack 

Extraordinary  Style  and  Precision  Are  Shown  in  These  Two  Etchings 


f 


These  prints  which  depict  life  in  the  Army  and  gypsy  camps  of   Czechoslovakia   are   drawn    with   great   vitality   and   graphic 
vividness.    The  artUt,  Adolf  J.  Alex,  is  extremely  concerned  not  only  with  technique  but  with  dramatic  scenes  and  characters 


! 
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Brown  Hotel — Louisville 


Coronado  Hotel — St.  Louis 


Chase  Hotel— St.  Louis 


■vaiie 


Preston  J.  Bradshaw,  Architect 


Preston  J.  Brad shazi'.  Architect 


Three  of  America's  Great  Modern  Hotels 

In  Which 

The  Hand  Wrought  Iron  and  Bronze  Subjects 

Were  Furnished  by 

The  SEGAR  STUDIOS,  Inc. 

"  Where  Dreams  of  Metal  Beauty  Come  True  " 

SCULPTORS  IN  METAL— SPECIALISTS  IN 
HAND  WROUGHT  BRONZE 

"The  Chase,  Brown  and  Coronado  Hotels  illustrated  on  this  page  pay  tribute  to  the 

skill  of  the  Segar  organization  in  executing  metal  work  of  beauty  and  distinction." 

— Reprinted  from  the  recent  book  on  the  work  of  Preston  J.  Bradshaw,  Architect. 


mi 


We  feel  that  this  page  should  be  of  great  interest  to  all  our  agents — and  of  real 
vital  importance  to  those  architects  whose  requirements  in  decorative  metal  work 
or  in  the  minor  accessories  of  decoration,  demand  the  utmost  in  artistic  craftsman- 
ship and  in  the  beauty  and  originality  of  design. 

Our  'Department  of  Design   is   Under   the   Personal  Supervision   of  oAlbert   jaegers,   Sculptor 

Among   some    of    his    more   distinctive    work   may   be   mentioned   the   following: 

Statuary  for  Buffalo  and  St.  Louis  Expositions;  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  St.  Louis;  new  Custom  House, 
New  York;  Commanded  by  U.  S.  Govt,  to  erect  the  Baron  Von  Steuben  Statue  for  Washington; 
executed  the  Germantown  monument.  Won  various  competitions  in  Sculpture  by  decision  of 
National  Sculpture  Society. — From  1923  Who 's  Who  in  America. 


THE  SEGAR  STUDIOS 


257  West  17th  St.,  New  York 


INCORPORATED 


'Phone  Watkins  8395-9203 
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Distinguished  Rooms 


—(Continued  from  page  48) 


Fakes,  Bisbce,  Robertson,  Interior  Dc 

A  modern  room  with  a  delightful  arrangement  of  old  French  furniture  and  interesting  modern  effects.  The  bergere  either  side 
of  the  fireplace  are  antique  Louis  XVI  designs  in  white  ivith  old  gray  silk  upholstery.  The  Louis  XVI  chair  in  the  foreground 
upholstered  in  Cerulian  chintz.    The  walls  are  gray  plaster  with  gold  moulding  and  the  mantel  marble  late  18th  Century  French 


Roy  Seldon  Price,  Architect 

Dining  room  in  the  California  home  of  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Ince.    The  fascinating  furniture,  beautifully  carved  door  and  redwood 
ceiling  were  all  made  in  California  as  were  the  iron  sconces  on  the  wall. 
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A  Long  Island  House  of  Unusual  Charm 

Third  of  the  Series  of  Country  Houses  in  the  Modern  Spirit 


The  home  of  W.  Jule 
Day,  Esq.,  at  Douglas 
ton,  L.  I.,  suggests  the 
English  cottage  type. 
The  walls  are  con- 
structed of  rouglv-tex- 
tured  brick  and  wavy 
stucco  with  adzed 
half-timber.  Clinkers 
were  used  on  the 
brick  to  give  a  shadow 
effect.  Leaded  glass 
is  used  in  the  pic- 
turesque windows. 
The  roof  is  slate  in  a 
variegated  color  blend 
and  sweeps  down  to 
the  first  story  with  the 
graceful,  curving  line 
so  sought  after  by  the 
English  cottage  archi- 
tects. A  tvide  lawn 
spreads  out  in  front 
of  the  house  and  the 
planting  of  shrubs  is 
close  about  the  foun- 
dation 


Photos  by  Gilli, 


Frank  J.  For  tier,  Architect 


The  entrance  to  the  Day  house  is  singularly  personal  and 
interesting.  An  oak  door  has  hammered  wroughl-iron  hard- 
ware. The  gates  at  the  rear  of  the  terrace  are  also  wrought- 
iron.  The  leader  heads  are  of  lead  and  a  rural  flagstone 
walk  leads  to  the  brick  terrace  in  front  of  the  door 


First  floor  plan  designed  by  Frank  J.  Forster  for  W.  Jule  Day,  Esq. 
The  use  of  space  in  this  house  as  shown  in  the  floor  plan  reveals 
a  delightfully  homelike  bringing  together  of  rooms.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  circle  of  rooms  starting  with  the  kitchen  and  moving 
around  through  living  room,  porch,  hall,  dining  room  and  pantry, 
back  to  the  kitchen.  The  garage  at  the  back  is  included  in  the 
architectural  design 


« 
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importations 
oTapestrics 
^Painiin^s 
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224-226  Charles  Street J/orlh 
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Georgian  Lighting  Shops 


223     S.     17th    Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN  G.  LISBERGER 


CARROLL  G.  STEWART 


JPloyd 

Wall  Hangings 


offer  unlimited  decorative  oppor- 
tunities. The  darker  scenic  effects 
are  the  latest  vogue,  and  because 
of  their  rich  coloring  and  design 
are  admirably  suited  to  serve  as 
backgrounds  in  rooms  where  a  note 
of    formality    must   be    sustained. 

Many  new  patterns  now  on 
display  at  our  showrooms. 
Samples   sent   on   request. 

W.   H.   S.  LLOYD   CO. 

New  York  105  W.  40th  Street 

Chicago      310  N.   Michigan  Avenue 
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A  stair  hall  group,  pro- 
duced in  our  factory. 
Though  based  on  prece- 
dent, each  piece  is  from 
our  original  designs. 


The  Two  Effects 
of  Original  Designs 


PRACTICALLY  all  of  the 
furniture  we  manufacture  is 
from  our  own  original  designs, 
though  based  on  accepted  pre- 
cedent. 
The  result  ot  this  is  twofold. 

First  the  hidden  effect,  the  effect 
on  the  man  who  makes  it.  True 
craftsmen  abhor  a  copy,  but  their 
heartfelt  genius  they  will  pour 
into  original  work. 
This  has  been  true  since  the 
beginning  of  time. 

Then  the  visible  effect  —  your 
satisfaction  in  owning  one  of  the 
few  pieces  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

Whether  your  order  is  large  or 
small,  our  mutual  interest  in  bet- 
ter furniture  may  be  of  benefit  to 
us  both. 


FRANCIS  H.BAC0N  CO. 
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House  of  Exceptional  Grace  of  Outline 

A  "French  Farm"  on  Long  Island.      Most  Interestingly  Placed 


Designed  by  Mrs.  John  McLeran 

This  delightful  house  on  Long  Island,  the  home  of  Charles  E.  Pettinos,  Esq.,  is  modeled  after  a  French  farmhouse  of 
the  best  type.  The  thatch  roof  is  particularly  novel.  It  is  achieved  by  a  composition  combed  down  with  a  wooden 
implement.  A  flagged  terrace  offers  a  pleasant  resting-place  instead  of  the  usual  porch.  From  this  flagged  terrace 
a  battened  chestnut  door  leads  to  the  entrance   hall,   which  opens  into   the  living   room,  made  picturesque   with   low 

casement  windows 


First  floor   plan   of  the   home   of 
Charles  E.  Pettinos,  Esq. 


A  sense  of  spacious- 
ness pervades  the  liv- 
ing portion  of  this 
well-planned  house, 
with  sunlight  and  air 
on    every    side 


The  service  portion  of 
this  house  is  very  com- 
pactly planned.  Every  de- 
tail is  extremely  practical 
yet  with  real  personal 
comfort    for    the    servants 


Looking  from  the  hall  into  the  dining  room  of  Mr. 
Pettinos'  house.  This  glimpse  furnished  by  the  picture 
at  the  right  gives  one  an  idea  of  the  interesting  furni- 
ture—  beautiful  old  French  chairs,  handsomely  carved 
black  tvalnut  cabinets.  These  cabinets  were  made  from 
wood  originally  used  for  peasant  beds  in  Brittany.  The 
floor  is  tiled  and  the  stone  mantel  reaches  from  floor 
to  ceiling 
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COTY  Talc  Powder  completes 
the  toilette  of  exquisite  twcury- 
and  irresistible,  loveliness.  Cjhe 
intangibly  fine  texture,  intensely* 
scented,  gives  the  flesh,  a  delicious 
smoothness ,  and  elusive  suggestion. 
of  one's  individual  COTY odeur. 

IN  ALL  THE  COTY  PERFUME  ODEURS- 
WHICH  ARE  FAVOURED  BY  THE  MILLIONS 
OF  WOMEN  WHO  USE  COTY  FACE  POWDER 


-> 


'-■-... f   Address:   Dept.  A.  D.  6  for 

"THE"  ART  OF-  USING  POWDER* 
a  guide  to  the  accentuation,  of—-' 
fascinating  types-sent  on  request 

CZ  OT  V,nc 

7/4-  CJifth  SZvenue,  <D\iw  O/brk 

CANADA — 55  MCG.II  College  Ave  .Mont-real 


Trie  SUPREME  TOILETTE"  POWDER.  OF"  LINGERING  PERFUME 


IGHT  1024.    BY  COTY.   INC. 
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Olive  Fountaine 


President  of  Fountaine  &  Company,  Ine.,  570  Fifth  Avenue,  who  has  been  awarded  the  prize  "Hors  Concours 
by  the  jury  of  the  French  Exposition  for  her  achievement  in  the  pearl  industry 
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French  Exposition:  Chic  Industrial  Art 

(Continued  from   page  38) 


tomprised  of  as  many  as  four  hun- 
dred different  patterns,  these  pat- 
terns being  characteristically  the 
acme  of  originality.  It  is  to  this 
never-ceasing  work  of  creation 
that  we  wish  to  draw  the  fair 
reader's  attention,  for  it  is  they 
who  unconsciously  take  part  in  it. 
In  a  work  so  complicated,  collabo- 
ration is  of  the  first  importance. 
"The  technical  expert  fixes  on 
the  material  to  be  made  and  on  its 
method  of  manufacture,  and  lvs 
skill  in  this  has  reached  untold 
heights.  The  artist,  in  his  turn, 
plans  the  design  with  which  it 
is  to  be  adorned.  All  the  large 
houses  maintain  a  big  staff  of 
artists  who  are  renowned  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  their  art  and 
who  are,  furthermore,  specialists 
in  its  commercial  side,  drawn  to  it 
bv  the  incomparable  opportunity 
of  self-expression  which  they  find 
there.  On  the  finish  of  the  artist's 
work  the  completion  is  brought 
about  by  a  group  of  experts — 
weavers,  finishers,  printers  and 
others  whose  professional  skill  is 
hereditary,  their  parents  having 
worked  in  silk  for  many  genera- 
tions, and  it  is  due  to  this  skill, 
as  well  as  to  the  conscientiousness 
of  these  artisans,  that  the  silks  of 
Lyons  have  been  able  to  maintain 
their  high  reputation. 

"On    the    completion    of    their 

labors,  the  problem  of  placing  the 

new    material    on    the    market    in 

such  a  way  as  to  reach  the  women 

.  of  elegance  for  whom  it  is  intend- 

'   ed  is  presented.     The  media  em- 

.    ployed    for    this    purpose    are    the 

Parisian  couturiers.   .  .  . 

"The  final  purpose  of  all  these 
efforts  of  the  manufacturers  and 
dressmakers  is  to  bring  out 
through  her  clothes  the  personal- 
ity of  Woman,  who  really  is  the 
most  important  collaborator." 

Many  rare  materials  and  artis- 
tic crafts  connected  with  archi- 
tecture— such  as  iron  and  bronze 
work,  hardware,  lighting  fixtures, 
carved  wood  and  marble  were  ex- 
hibited and  represented  by  the 
Framerican  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Corporation.  Though  neces- 
sarily limited  in  number,  these  in- 
dustrial exhibits  left  upon  the 
mind  of  anyone  who  examined 
them  a  striking  impression  of  the 
well-ordered  beauty  of  design  and 
the  extraordinary  finesse  of  work- 
manship characterizing  the  best 
grades  of  this  kind  of  thing  in 
France. 

Again  beautiful  and  fine,  and 
again  peculiarly  representative  of 
France  was  the  array  of  jewelry 
and  silverware  shown  by  Cartier, 
in  a-  suite  of  smartly  designed 
salons.  There  is  here  in  the  qual- 
ity of  workmanship  alone,  not  to 
speak  of  design,  a  standard  not  ex- 
celled, and  generally  set  as  a  goal 
by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Of    many    other    exhibits,    one 
r     more  must  be  mentioned  especial- 
ly, not  only  because  it  belongs  so 
entirely  to  France,  but  because  it 


represents  such  a  definite  attain- 
ment of  artistic  expression — the 
glass  of  Rene  Lalique.  Infinite  in 
the  variety  of  its  form  and  deco- 
rative inspiration,  every  piece  was 
a  thing  of  beauty.  And  this,  too, 
should  always  be  said  of  Lalique 
glass — that  it  is  more  than  merely 
beautiful — it  is  also  interesting, 
reflecting  as  it  does  the  real  genius 
of  a  master  designer  and  a  master 
craftsman.  Lending  his  personal 
art  to  the  service  of  another  art, 
Lalique  has  designed  fl aeons  for 
several  of  the  leading  French  per- 
fumers, so  that  a  product  of  in- 
herent charm  has  been  offered  to 
the  public  in  containers  essentially 
artistic. 

In  the  planning  and  creation  of 
the  Exposition,  those  in  charge 
were  fortunate  in  securing  as  Art 
Director  Mr.  Howard  Greenley, 
A.I.A.,  whose  vision,  imagination 
and  ingenuity  have  been  seen  in  a 
number  of  previous  expositions  in 
New  York. 

The  details  of  Mr.  Greenley's 
scheme  for  the  French  Exposi- 
tion gave  a  sense  of  admirable  co- 
ordination because  the  main  plan 
was  a  good  one,  laid  out  with  the 
inescapable  logic  of  the  Beaux 
Arts. 

The  nature  of  most  of  the  ex- 
hibits would  have  made  it  impos- 
sible to  try  for  any  great  ensemble 
effect,  so  Mr.  Greenley  empha- 
sized, instead,  the  individuality  of 
each  exhibit  by  creating  for  it  a 
little  salon,  complete  with  a  ceil- 
ing and,  in  most  cases,  four  walls. 
The  random  confusion  of  the  ef- 
fect of  stalls  at  a  country  fair  was 
thus  happily  absent,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  remind  one  of  cheese- 
cloth or  bunting.  Each  salon  was 
very  thoroughly  carried  out,  and 
the  Art  Director  proved  himself 
an  artificer  of  the  utmost  ingenuity 
in  the  effect  of  rich  and  rare 
marbles  he  achieved  with  paper 
and  paint,  and  in  the  scale  color 
and  remarkably  good  execution  of 
the  painted  decorations. 

The  great  central  hall  was 
modified  by  its  decorations  pri- 
marily to  afford  a  setting  for  the 
daily  fashion  promenades  on  the 
long  stage,  and  while  it  possessed 
requisite  architectural  "large 
scale,"  its  treatment  also  brought 
it  into  a  pleasing  and  logical  rela- 
tionship with  the  rest  of  the 
scheme.  The  large  decorative 
panels  which  were  hung  between 
the  columns  were  simply  enough 
contrived  with  a  stencil,  gold 
paint  and  a  large  air-brush,  from 
a  design  by  J.  M.  Hewlett. 

Due  to  the  thoroughness  of 
Mr.  Greenley's  plan  and  its  exe- 
cution, there  was  none  of  the 
effect  of  bleakness,  or  of  the  dis- 
tressing inconsistencies  in  the  deco- 
rative schemes  of  adjacent  ex- 
hibitors. 

The  exhibit  of  Fountaine  &  Co. 
was  made  especially  interesting  by 
the    showing    of    a    reproduction 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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389  Fifth  Avenue  CORPORATION 

Sole  Agent  for  U.  S. 


New  York  City 
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In  the  Kingdom  of  Fol-de-Rol 


French   Exposition:    Chic   Industrial   Art 
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The  bravest  people  are  those 
who  dare  to  be  absurd  as  often  as 
the  topsy-turvy  whim  hits  them. 
Look  at  the  French.  Their  music 
halls  are  mirrors  of  certain  aspects 
of  themselves,  whereas  with  us  it 
is  generally  "sheer  nonsense"  and 
is  not  related  to  type  or  any  form 
of  individual  expression. 

The  little  absurdities  of  love 
are  half  of  its  depth.  We  believe 
that  this  is  so  on  the  musical 
comedy  stage,  but  do  not  accept 
it  in  real  life.  And  even  on 
the  Broadway  stage  love  treated 
with  the  broad  touch  of  caricature 
must  be  immediately  followed 
by  some  slavering  piece  of  senti- 
mentality, generally  a  song  be- 
tween an  epicene  tenor  and  a 
chemical  soprano. 

We  Americans  make  the  sign 
of  the  cross  after  we  joke  about 
sex. 

Uneasy  rests  the  head  that  loves 
not  bunk.  I  wish  you  no  greater 
pain  than  to  be  the  pal  of  a  person 
who  "does  not  stoop  to  musical 
comedy." 

I  have  always  been  interested  in 
Nonsense  as  a  fine  art  since  the 
day,  long  removed,  when  I  read 
how  Adam  named  all  the  animals 
while  sitting  in  a  Morris  chair  in 
Main  Street,  Eden.  For  Non- 
sense is  a  looking-glass  wherein 
Reason  sees  the  reverse  of  its  own 
prim  patterns.  It  is  a  sort  of 
fantastic  Bagdad,  of  which  Real- 
ity is  only  a  mirage. 

Nonsense  is  a  storehouse  of  wis- 
dom. There  is  probably  more  in 
"Alice  in  Wonderland"  than 
there  is  in  the  lamentations  of 
Solomon.  We  need  more  Non- 
sense in  the  world.  We  need  a 
completer  understanding  of  the 
laws  of  the  absurd.  Not  truth, 
but  Nonsense,  shall  set  us  free. 
Man  does  not  seek  truth ;  he  seeks 
variety.  He  seeks  sensation,  not 
permanency.  His  health  lies  in 
his  inconsistencies.  To  be  ephem- 
eral is  to  be  human;  to  be  eternal 
is  to  be  dead. 

The  grotesque,  the  fantastical, 
the  nonsensical  are  the  eternal 
monkey-glands  for  a  devitalized 
community  sicklied  o'er  with  the 
pale  cast  of  vanilla  sodas. 

From  monkey-glands  to  monkey- 
shines  is  not  a  far  cry,  and  musical 
comedy  today  is  a  compound  of 
monkey-shines,  legs,  scenery,  Vic- 
tor Herbert,  living-pictures,  acro- 
batics, Brahms,  Beethoven  and 
Chopin  re-stewed  by  Irving  Ber- 
lin, Rudolf  Friml,  Dave  Stamper, 
Harry  Tierney  and  Jerome  Kern ; 
ballets,  Yiddish  rags,  Whiteman 
jazzes  and  collapsible  stages.  It  is 
a  kaleidoscope  of  the  artificial,  a 
magna-lunga,  a  panorama  of  inan- 
ities, a  laughter  bellows,  a  dissolv- 
ing view  of  immortal  puerilities,  a 
pageantry  of  "The  Black  Crook's" 
posterity,  an  inhalation  of  smut 
and  an  exhalation  of  boudoir  jokes 
— all  rounded  out  by  the  entire 
company,   who     assemble     in     the 


Grand  Finale  to  send  us  home  to 
dreams  of  pretty  women  and 
nightmares  of  stewed  music. 

The  first  "revue"  that  I  saw  in 
the  last  season  lingers  the  longest 
in  my  memory.  It  is  the  Shu- 
berts-'  "Artists  and  Models."  I 
went  to  see  it  again  at  the  close  of 
the  season — the  only  "revue"  or 
musical  comedy  I  have  ever  seen 
twice. 

"Artists  and  Models"  is  far 
ahead  of  anything  I  have  seen  in 
its  line  because  it  united  brains 
and  beauty — about  the  rarest  kind 
of  aesthetic  marriage  in  These 
States.  "Artist9  and  Models"  is 
not  pretty — it  is  beautiful.  It  is 
not  "smart" — it  is  brainy.  I  think 
it  a  real  event  in  its  class.  There 
collaborated  in  its  long  program 
James  Montgomery  Flagg,  Rube 
Goldberg,  Harry  Wagstaff  Grib- 
ble,  Winsor  McCay  and  a  dozen 
others. 

The  burlesques  and  satires  in 
this  revue  brought  back  memories 
of  the  old  Weber-Fields  days, 
when  Joe  and  Lew,  Sam  Bernard, 
Lillian  Russell,  Dave  Warfield, 
Pete  Dailey  and  Frankie  Bailey 
(persons  came  from  many  dim  Ul- 
tima Thules  beyond  the  Bronx  to 
see  Frankie  pose)  were  the  rave 
of  Broadway.  The  skits  alone  on 
"President"  Ford,  "The  Critic," 
"Rain"  and  Coue  would  make  an 
evening's  entertainment  in  them- 
selves. They  are  daring,  and  we 
need  more  of  them.  The  satire 
that  stings  is  sadly  lacking  in  a 
country  where  the  minds  of  men 
grow  more  and  more  feminine.  A 
people  that  is  afraid  of  being  made 
uncomfortable  in  its  theatre  and 
literature  is  bound  for  the  paleo- 
zooic  slime. 

The  other  surprise  of  the  season 
was  Andre  Chariot's  "Revue  of 
1924,"  imported  from  London. 
Here  were  also  daintiness,  artistry 
and  brains,  with  just  that  touch 
of  overseas  that  lent  it  an  air  of 
grotesquerie  (why  are  all  foreign- 
ers touched  with  the  grotesque  in 
the  sight  of  a  native?). 

There  is  a  song  in  Chariot's 
Revue  called  "There's  Life  in  the 
Old  Girl  Yet."  The  "old  girl," 
I  have  thought  rather  whimsically, 
is  England — and  there  is  certainly 
life  in  the  old  girl  yet!  This  re- 
vue, brought  over  by  the  Selwyns, 
recalls  to  me  the  tone  and  tempo 
of  the  old  London  Gaiety  crowd 
who  brought  us  "Faust  Up  to 
Date"  and  "Esmeralda."  But  the 
scheme  of  Chariot  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  old  London  Gaiety 
musical  comedies,  as  this  present 
revue  is  composed  of  sketches  and 
bits  of  character  study  out  of  life 
that  are  among  the  neatest  and 
cleanest-cut  that  exist  in  the  Land 
of  Fol-de-Rol. 

I  could  never  understand  those 

jokes  about  English  humor.     The 

English     are     among     the     great 

laugh-evokers  of  the  stage.     Their 

(Continued  on  page  65) 


pearl,  making  it  possible  to  insert 
same  in  genuine  pearl  necklaces 
for  enlarging  or  duplicating.  This 
exhibition  was  awarded  honorable 
mention  by  the  Committee  on 
Exhibitions  at  the  recent  French 
Exposition  in  New  York. 

If  the  history  of  a  nation,  its 
progress  and  its  reactions  may  be 
estimated  by  the  study  of  its  archi- 
tecture, certainly  the  feminine  and 
romantic  history  may  be  summed 
up  by  a  long  and  careful  study  of 


those  of  us  who  returned  to  tire 
Exposition  again  and  again,  there 
was  no  booth  that  more  convinc- 
ingly held  the  eye,  both  because 
of  its  structure  and  the  beauty  of 
its  contents,  than  the  replica  of 
the  Coty  Paris  store.  We  all 
know  this  beautiful  building,  in 
Italian  marble,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Place  Vendome  and  the  Rue  de 
la  Paix  in  Paris,  because  it  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of 
store  architecture  in  France.    Very 


At  the  recent  French  Exposition  in  New  York  the  Coty  booth  was  a 
replica  of  their  beautiful  Italian  marble  building  in  Paris 


the  development  of  perfume,  since 
its  first  use,  on  through  its  amaz- 
ing and  picturesque  career.  For 
it  seems  that  perfumes  have  been 
used  from  the  earliest  times. 
Among  the  very  oldest  nations  an 
offering  of  delicate  odors  was  re- 
garded as  a  token  of  respect  and 
homage.  And  the  burning  of  in- 
cense has  formed  a  part  of  church 
ritual  from  the  earliest  days  of 
Hebrew  religion  down  to  modern 
times. 

Interested  as  we  are  in  perfume 
today,  we  probably  cannot  begin 
to  touch  its  enormous  popularity 
in  those  days  of  Greek  culture 
when  the  Athenians  used  scents  in 
great  quantities  in  their  feasts, 
and  funerals  and  in  their  theatres. 
The  odor  of  violets  being  pre- 
ferred by  the  most  elegant  of  the 
Greek  ladies. 

Curiously  enough  the  roving 
Arabs  were  skilled  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  fragrant  waters  and  it  was 
through  the  travels  of  the  Cru- 
saders in  to  Arabia  that  the  art 
of  perfume-making  was  first 
brought  into  Mediaeval  Europe. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
exhibition  of  perfumes  and  ex- 
quisite toilet  accessories  that  has 
ever  been  held  in  one  building  in 
this  country  was  shown  during 
this  recent  French  Exposition.    To 


wisely  the  booth  shown  at  the 
Exposition  was  as  close  an  imi- 
tation to  the  Paris  shop  as  could 
be  devised  and  happily  for  the 
Exposition  it  was  constructed  and 
fitted  up  most  appropriately  by 
Alavoine  &  Co. 

It  is  very  easy  for  us  to  accept 
the  achievement  of  French  per- 
fumers, as  we  must  when  we  think 
of  Coty,  because  we  can  all  re- 
member that  the  natural  perfume 
industry  for  many  years  centered 
in  one  town  in  France,  in  whose 
factories,  it  is  said,  five  million, 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
orange  blossoms,  four  million,  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
roses,  a  million  and  a  half  pounds 
of  jasmine,  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  of  violets  and  eighty 
thousand  pounds  each  of  cassia 
and  tuber  roses  are  used  annually 
in  the  making  of  rare  perfumes. 

Few  similar  expositions  have 
had  the  general  consistency  or 
specific  interest  in  their  architec- 
tural and  decorative  treatment 
that  were  achieved  here;  certainly 
the  first  and  last  impressions  were 
of  an  array  of  interesting  and 
beautiful  things  to  see,  shown  in 
a  way  that  corresponded  closely  in 
interest  and  beauty.  Vive  la 
France,  ses  arts  et  ses  industries, 
et  vive  M.  Greenley ! 
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Furnishers  andDecorators  to  EM.  thcKvig 
|      73  to  77.  OXFORD  ST.,and7,S0H0  Sq.,L0ND0O:i. 


A  reproduction  in  Walnut  of  an  unusual  Spanish 
Table  after  the  original,  formerly  in  our  Model 
Collection.  The  exquisitely  Hand  Forged  Iron 
Stretcher  and  the  old  velvet  facings  of  drawers,  two 
on  each  side  with  tassel  trimmings,  add  a  note  of 
color  typical  of  the  style. 

You  are  invited  to  visit  the  Somma  Display 
Rooms,  where  you  can  make  purchases 
through  your   own   Decorator  or   Dealer. 

Somma(Q)  Shops 

Designers    and    Makers    of   Furniture    Reproductions 
383  Madison  Avenue  New  York 

Opposite  Hotel  Ritz-Carlton 
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SULKA    LONDON    SHOP 

27   OLD    BOND    STREET 

Our  London  Shop  will  be  opened  about  the  first  week 
in  June.  In  addition  to  serving  our  English  Clientele 
we  achieve  the  advantages  of  supplying  the  imme- 
diate requirements  of  patrons  while  traveling  in 
England  and  of  procuring  the  Finest  of  English 
Productions  for  both  our  Paris  and  New  York  Shops. 

Brochure  illustrating  our  Merchandise  on  request. 
SHIRTMAKERS  AND  HABERDASHERS     0 

512  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

LONDON  PARIS 


ALFRED  NELSON  CO. 

Civil  and  Sporting 

TAILORS 

and  Breeches  Makers 

"The"    recognized    House    for    Gentlemen's 

Perfect  Fitting  Sport  Kit,  also  Ladies'  Riding 

Coats,  Breeches  and  Knickers. 

261  FIFTH  AVE. 

Near  29th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Phone  2003  Madison  Square 


The  Renaissance  of  Mural  Decoration 


(Con  I  in 

people  build  homes  as  real  estate 
investments,  and  sell  them  when 
the  right  moment  comes.  These 
people  are  not  likely  to  decorate 
their  walls  with  valuable  mural 
paintings  that  would  be  precious 
heirlooms  to  their  children.  It 
wouldn't  be  quite  reasonable  to 
expect   them   to. 

Again  there  is  the  nationwide 
tendency  among  the  wealthy  resi- 
dents of  this  country  toward  pe- 
riod architecture.  And  in  a  way 
this  is  a  very  fin:1  thing,  for  the 
interest  in  and  appreciation  of  pe- 
riods in  architecture  and  furniture 
are  to  an  extent  a  necessary  cul- 
ture that  carries  with  it  history 
and  romance  and  the  right  appre- 
ciation of  beauty. 

But  the  man  who  has  a  period 
house  does  perforce  want  his  walls 
in  harmony.  He  wants  decoration 
in  his  drawing-room  if  it  is  Louis 
XVI  that  has  the  delicacy  of 
Paillement,  with  camaieu  paint- 
ings over  the  doors  and  mantel. 
He  wants  extravagant  fragility. 

Or  if  his  house  is  Jacobean  he 
will  have  most  heavy  boisserie, 
and  if  it  is  Georgian  there  will  be 
many  portraits  and  Grinling  Gib- 
bon plaster  ornaments.  This  sense 
of  harmony  is  essential  to  a  man 
of  taste.  But  it  does  lessen  the 
demand  for  the  modern  spirit  in 
mural  decoration,  for  if  walls  are 
to  be  treated  in  any  way  artisti- 
cally, period  rooms  must  have  pe- 
riod fittings ;  whereas,  the  more 
significant  of  the  mural  men  today 
are  creative  artists  who  want  to 
work  out  their  own  dreams  of 
beauty  with  their  own  modern  de- 
signs and  technique. 

Of  course  in  time  this  dream 
will  come  to  pass,  because  each  civ- 
ilization, if  it  is  a  genuine  one  and 
a  beautiful  one,  must  produce  its 
specialized  kind  of  architecture 
and  decoration.  And  the  modern 
spirit  is  just  as  significant  as  any 
of  our  more  vaunted  periods. 

"I  firmly  believe,"  Mr.  Hale 
said,  "that  art  today  is  too  mag- 
nificent, too  creative  to  spend  its 
time  dawdling  about  in  the  old 
periods.  It  should  go  its  own 
wonderful  way.  Otherwise  it 
cannot  develop  to  its  ultimate 
beauty." 

Of  course,  with  every  opportu- 
nity to  work  in  the  most  modern, 
in  the  freshest  way,  the  mural 
decorator  has  great  problems 
which,  so  far  as  one  can  judge, 
the  painter  of  the  easel  picture  es- 
capes, because  seldom,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  portrait,  is  the  easel 
picture  painted  with  a  limit  as  to 
size,  subject  and  the  necessity  of 
a  careful  study  of  its  environment. 
It  is  more  often  the  happy  realiza- 
tion of  a  man's  dreams.  Some 
phase  of  beauty  has  surged  through 
his  spirit  which  he  has  poured  out 
on  his  canvas. 

But  however  great  the  urge  of 
beauty  may  be  for  the  mural  deco- 
rator he  must  consider  his  client, 
the  room  he  is  to  decorate,  its  size 
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nd  space,  whether 


not  it  jftp* 
been  built  especially  for  his  deco- 
ration ;  if  it  has  not,  he  must  bend 
his  design  and  subject  to  it.  He 
must  think  somewhat  of  the  period 
of  the  house,  not  only  the  country 
itself  but  the  climate.  Of  course, 
all  of  this  unquestionably  can  be 
made  into  a  means  of  develop- 
ment, and  the  more  a  man  strug- 
gles to  realize  his  dream  through 
these  adverse  conditions,  the  more 
intensely  he  may  finally  achieve  it. 

For  the  monumental  mural 
work  there  is  also  that  last  torture 
of  the  artist's  soul,  collecting  ade- 
quate assistance  in  order  that  the 
technical  side  of  his  work  may  be 
fully  accomplished. 

When  an  artist  feels  that  his 
painting  for  a  given  wall  or  room 
is  all  he  had  dreamed  of,  he  has 
triumphed  over  many  difficulties. 
He  has  not  only  created  his  paint- 
ing, but  he  has  controlled  circum- 
stances in  order  to  achieve  it.  All 
of  this  gives  a  man  a  fine  sense  of 
responsibility  toward  his  work. 
He  stays  with  it  from  its  inception 
to  its  placing  in  its  final  environ- 
ment, and  he  knows  that  the  work 
he  is  doing,  although  its  produc- 
tion may  be  limited,  will  never  find 
its  way  to  the  storehouse. 

I  so  well  remember  an  instance 
of  a  very  rich  man  ordering  a  tap- 
estry in  certain  colors  and  design 
to  fit  a  curious,  exotic  room. 
When  it  came  it  was  correct  in 
size,  delightful  in  design  and  right 
in  color.  But  alas!  there  was  *tk 
gorgeous  peacock  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  this  man's  mother 
was  superstitious  about  peacocks, 
so  the  glorious  tapestry  had  to  be 
returned.  Now  fancy  if  a  peacock 
has  proudly  found  its  way  on  a 
frescoed  wall  which  could  never 
be  returned.  And  the  poor,  lovely 
bird  being  held  responsible  for  the 
family's  misfortune  for  years  to 
come!  It  is,  as  one  may  see,  first 
and  last  the  "client"  who  can 
make  mural  painting  a  possibility 
in  this  country.  If  he  wants  great 
art,  he  will  have  it.  If  he  hesi- 
tates before  the  possibility  of  sell- 
ing his  house,  before  the  lure  of 
the  period  house,  before  what  he 
considers  the  expense  of  the  painted 
wall,  he  will  lose  his  opportunity 
for  helping  to  develop  art,  and,  of 
course,  the  artists  must  suffer. 
And  this  sense  of  uncertainty  is  a 
great  handicap  to  the  mural 
painter,  who  thinks  of  his  work 
with  an  idea  of  great  perma- 
nence. He  has  studied  civilization 
through  the  mural  decoration  of 
the  ages,  and  the  very  essence  of 
his  work,  especially  if  it  is  fresco, 
is  a  sense  of  something  everlasting, 
something  on  which  weather,  or 
climate,  or  fashion  could  have  no 
effect. 

I  think  the  wiser  client  will 
consider  the  decoration  of  the 
walls  of  his  house  at  the  time  when 
the  architect  presents  the  blu(f 
prints.  Especially  should  walls  be 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Re-creating  the 
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fvNOWING  the  ability  of  our  craftsmen  to  re-create 
an  exact  duplicate  of  an  original,  we  put  this  re- 
production to  the  severest  possible  test,  namely, 
placing  it   beside   its   prototype  in  the    museum. 
Every   line,  every  nuance  was    identical;  all   the 
grace   and   beauty   of  the  masterpiece   faultlessly 
re-created. 

Authentic  reproductions  of  examples  of  French  Fur- 
niture imported  from  our  Paris  ateliers — comprise 
an   interesting   and   complete   collection   at   our 
New  York  display  rooms. 
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Our   Representative  visits  the   Principal  Cities 
in  the  Middle  West — dates  sent  on  application. 
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is  recognized  by  the 
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(Continued  f 

particularly  prepared  for  fresco 
painting,  otherwise  there  may  be 
the  expense  of  changing  a  wall, 
taking  off  the  finished  surface  or 
covering  it  with  metal  lath  and 
plaster  upon  which  the  mural 
decorator  will  superimpose  the 
foundation  he  desires  for  his  work. 

Of  course,  this  preparation  for 
decoration  is  not  so  essential  where 
tempera  or  oil  painting  is  em- 
ployed, for  although  this  work  may 
be  done  directly  on  dry  plaster,  it 
also  may  be  done  on  canvas  in  the 
studio  and  transferred  to  its  final 
destination  when  finished,  to  be 
placed  in  its  paneled  frame  or  sur- 
rounded by  rich  boisserie.  The 
only  thing  that  is  necessary  is  a 
foundation  which  will  not  crack 
or  carry  dampness  to  the  canvas. 

Different  homes  and  rooms,  of 
;  course,  demand  different  designs 
and  mediums.  For  the  great 
house,  for  the  public  building, 
fresco  is  perhaps  most  immediately 
suggested,  but  for  the  smaller 
spaces  panels  in  oil  or  tempera  are 
particularly  appropriate. 

Most  of  the  fine  old  frescoes, 
especially  in  Italy,  were  on  foun- 
dations of  brick  or  stone,  or  both, 
and  fresco  done  on  stone  and  brick 
dries  more  slowly  with  a  deeper 
tonality.  (One  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  frescoes  of  Vasari  was  that 
they  were  done  on  poor  walls, 
while  the  foundation  of  the  fres- 
coes of  the  famous  Villa  Razao- 
lini  were  of  stone,  brick  and 
rubble,  typical  fifteenth-century 
work  overlaid  with  three  coats  of 
plaster.  When  this  combination 
of  materials  was  used  in  a  founda- 
tion, the  great  solid  arches  were 
of  brick,  filled  in  with  stone  and 
held  together  with  rubble.) 

The  tempera  paintings  which 
illustrate  this  article  were  made 
for  the  Spalding  Villa  in  Flor- 
ence. The  room  in  which  the  pic- 
tures were  placed  was  over  eighty 
years  old  and  the  decorations  had 
to  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the 
room,  to  fit  the  space,  and  "please" 
the  color.  For  easel  painting  out- 
of-doors,  oils  are  better  than  tem- 
pera, because  tempera  dries  too 
quickly  in  the  sun  to  finish  inter- 
esting. Fresco  must  be  done  on 
fresh  plaster,  drawn  on  without 
a  change.  The  medium  is  color 
ground  with  water,  nothing  else. 
Tempera  is  color  ground  with  egg, 
and  oil,  of  course,  is  color  ground 
with  oil.  There  are  various  ways 
of  preparing  the  tempera.  The 
color  may  be  ground  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  or  the  white,  or 
both,  or  with  an  egg-oil  emulsion, 
which   Mr.   Hale  prefers. 
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The  artist  has  rather  a  fr^i  ™ 
point  of  view  about  the  rights  of 
the  clients.  He  believes  that  a 
client  should  have  a  great  deal  to 
say  about  the  decoration  of  his 
room,  so  that  in  the  end  his  house 
has  somewhat  sprung  from  his  im- 
agination, suits  his  state  of  mind, 
character  and  personality.  He 
does  not  think  it  is  fair  to  intro- 
duce a  decoration  into  a  man's 
home  that  would  be  a  source  of 
irritation  either  in  subject  or 
handling. 

Neither  does  he  believe  that 
artists  should  expect  the  client  to 
take  decorations  too  seriously. 
"Why  should  a  mural  painting  be 
regarded  as  a  sacred  trust?"  he 
said.  "It  seems  a  mistake  to  me, 
just  because  a  man  would  like  an 
interesting  painting  on  his  wall 
that  he  should  be  made  to  feel  as 
though  he  were  a  curator  of  a  mu- 
seum." Neither  does  he  think 
that  a  client  should  leave  on  his 
wall  a  decoration  that  makes  him 
unhappy.  At  least  he  could  have 
it  covered  with  tapestry  or  brocade 
or  even  whitewash  it. 

In  the  days  of  the  Italian  Re- 
naissance a  painting  might  be  ac- 
cepted and  paid  for,  but  it  was  not 
left  on  the  wall  unless  the  client 
liked  it.  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
would  have  whitewashed  a  Botti- 
celli if  it  were  not  exactly  what 
he  wanted. 

I  recall,  I  trust  correctly,  the 
story  of  Michelangelo's  decora), 
tion  of  the  great  hall  in  the  Pa£ 
lazzo  Vecchio.  Just  before  the 
work  was  completed  he  was  called 
away  to  Rome,  where  he  was  de- 
tained some  time,  and  when  he 
returned  to  Florence  he  found 
that  all  his  paintings  and  cartoons 
had  been  destroyed  and  replaced 
by  decorations  of  Vasari's.  Of 
course  this  seems  a  rather  high- 
handed method  of  treating  art, 
and  a  tapestry  or  a  plain  or  tinted 
canvas  covering  could  be  used  in  a 
less  destructive  spirit.  But  at  least 
the  client  was  happy. 

And  this  brings  up  the  very  im- 
portant question  of  submitting  to 
the  client  sketches  in  color  of  the 
decoration  so  that  a  man  may  be 
able  to  study  the  work  which  even- 
tually he  will  have  to  live  with. 
And  surely  the  man  who  has  culti- 
vation and  imagination  enough  to 
want  frescoed  walls  will  be  willing 
to  give  his  time  to  a  careful  study 
of  preliminary  sketches  in  relation 
to  his  house,  until  he  finds  exactly 
what  satisfies  his  sense  of  beauty 
and  may  prove  as  permanent  a 
source  of  interest  as  the  actual 
structure    of    his   home. 
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"Dias  Dorados"   a   Beautiful  Modern 
California  Estate 


{Continued  from  page  17) 


The  varied  ironwork — notably 
a  novel  grille  placed  between  the 
hall  and  the  living  room  —  was 
wrought  in  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 
Every  door  handle,  lock  and  key, 
rivet  and  bolt  was  specially  made 
by  patient  hand  labor  for  the  par- 
ticular use  to  which  it  was  put. 

Situated  on  an  elevation,  the 
house  commands  a  glorious  view 
of  the  surrounding  hills  with 
their  play  of  light  and  shade.  In 
the  orchard  are  300  avocado 
trees  and  as  many  persimmons, 
while  a  walnut  grove  and 
vegetable  gardens  add  to  the 
resources  of  the  ranch. 

Inside,  the  true  Spanish  char- 
acter of  the  house  is  more  fully 
apparent.  Entering  through  an 
arched  loggia,  on  the  wall  of 
which  is  painted  in  dull  blue-and- 
gold  the  name  "Dias  Dorados," 
the  visitor  passes  through  a  mas- 
sive doorway  noticeable  by  rea- 
son of  its  enormous  iron  lock  and 
key. 

The  entrance  hall  extends  the 
length  of  the  rectangular  build- 
ing and  its  neutral  simplicity  is 
thrown  into  bold  relief  by  Mex- 
ican rugs.  The  entire  right  end 
of  the  house  is  given  over  to  the 
living  room  which  covers  the 
unusual  space  of  twenty-seven  by 
forty-seven  feet.  Spanish  furtii- 
^ture  is  of  course  found  here,  and 
*i:he  rugs  and  hangings,  though 
rich  and  simple,  are  deep  in  tone 
to  offset  the  abundance  of  light 
which  floods  the  room  from 
French  windows  high  and  wide. 
A  stone  stairway "  leads  to  the 
semi-circular  terrace  a  few  feet 
below.  The  dark  coloring  and 
wide  spaces  of  the  living  room 
make  pleasantly  conspicuous  the 
grille  already  mentioned. 

The  foundation  on  which  the 
grille  is  placed,  as  well  as  the 
steps,  is  concrete,  in  which  is  set 
an  array  of  varicolored  tiles, 
achieving  an  effect  at  once  strik 
ing  and  original. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
lower  floor  is  the  dining  room  in 
which  the  Spanish  motif  is  con- 
sistently carried  out ;  and  lying 
between  the  two  extremes  of  the 
house  are  the  guest  room,  a  recep 
tion  room  with  a  carved  mantel 
and  a  firescreen  of  iron  wrought 
in  the  form  of  a  butterfly ;  and  the 
breakfast  room,  made  doubly 
cheerful  by  gayly  painted  Mex- 
ican chairs  with  coarse,  basket- 
woven  seats. 

At-  the  extreme  end  of  the 
lower  floor  is  the  kitchen,  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  a  potential  joy  to 
every  housekeeper,  whether  she 
be  kitchenette-trained  in  a  citv 
apartment  or  accustomed  to  the 
roominess  of  a  farmhouse  range, 
j  For  the  kitchen  at  "Dias  Dora- 
dos" is  generously  proportioned, 
splendidly  equipped  and  far  more 
pictorial    than   most   with    its   yel- 


low tiles  and  outstanding  bits  of 
color.  Its  unusually  long  sink  is 
of  customary  white  enamel  and 
above  it  are  multicolored  tiles 
extending  to  the  sills  of  many 
windows.  On  the  doors  of  the  j 
built-in  cupboards  is  painted  a  gay  j 
profusion  of  fruits  and  vegetables; 
and  the  refrigerator  is  a  big  affair 
of  six  doors  and  three  times  that 
number  of  compartments.  Elec- 
tricity is  responsible  for  the  supply 
of  ice  in  it. 

The  patio,  an  essential  in  all 
houses  of  Spanish  intention,  is  a 
delightful  court  paved  with  real 
flagstones,  not  cement — a  shaded 
bower  of  luxuriant  vines  and  , 
plants. 

The  upper  floor  of  the  low 
building  is  given  up  to  bedrooms 
and  a  study.  A  rock  stairway 
leads  from  the  open-air  swimming 
pool  to  Mr.  Ince's  apartment  on 
this  floor.  The  bedroom  is  six- 
teen by  twenty-one  feet  and  a 
dressing  room  adjoins.  Unusual 
conveniences  consist  of  a  steam 
room  with  half  a  dozen  devices 
for  showers  of  various  sorts;  an 
electric  cabinet  and  a  pool — every 
appurtenance  for  the  Turkish 
baths  necessary  to  keep  the  master 
of  the  house  fit  and  in  perfect 
trim  for  the  day's  work  at  his 
studio.  The  furnishings  of  this 
suite  are  in  Chinese  Chippendale. 

Mrs.    Ince's  rooms,    reached   by  , 
a  stone  stairway  from  the  terrace, 
are   similar    in   scope    though    dif- 
ferent   in    plan    and    design.      An 
exquisite  boudoir  in  French  pastel 
shades  occupies  the  same  space  of 
the   smaller  rooms  in   Mr.    Ince's 
suite,  but  does  not  lessen  the  size  j 
and    comforts    of    the    bath    pool.  I 
The    arrangement    of    her    apart- 
ment,   however,    gives    the    chate- 
laine  of    "Dias   Dorados"   greater 
wardrobe     space.       These     cedar-  j 
lined    closets,    the    long    chests    of  ' 
drawers    wherein    frocks    may    be 
laid  at  full  length,  and  cupboards 
of   shoes,   hats   and  furs,   complete 
the    advantages    required    by    the 
modern  woman  of  affairs. 

Below  the  main  floor,  a  billiard 
room  is  found,  directly  beneath 
the  terrace  to  which  it  conforms  in 
semi-circular  shape  and  size,  and 
here  are  lodged  some  Aztec  idols 
collected  by  Mr.  Ince. 

Nor  do  beauty,  diversion  and 
comfort  cease  when  one  leaves  the 
house.  Beyond  the  patio  is  a 
bowling  green.  Tennis  courts 
and  swimming  pool  offer  enjoy- 
ment to  suit  every  outdoor  taste 
and  mood.  A  trout  stream., 
stocked  with  speckled  beauties, 
adds  a  touch  both  rural  and  appe- 
tizing to  a  quiet  corner  of  the 
grounds,  and  the  pigeon  tower  is 
a  lovely  bit  of  stucco  and  tile. 

Most  of  all,  "Dias  Dorados" 
is  not  just  a  show  place.  With- 
out and  within  is  the  warm  radi- 
ance of  friendliness  and  welcome. 
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ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  CENTURY 

Cold  Storage 
for  Furs 

Moderate  Rates 


Our  charges  cover  loss  by  fire, 
moth  or  theft,  also  include  a 
thorough  cleaning  of  the  furs 
when  received,  and  REDRESS- 
ING and  GLAZING  before 
delivery. 

Furs  may  be  sent  by  express 
insured,  charges  collect,  or  will 
be  called  for  in  the  city. 


We  Are  Now  Displaying  Attractive  Models 
in 

SPRING  and  SUMMER 
FURS 


C.  C.  Shayne  &  Co. 

126  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Telephone:  Bryant  4360 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Harris, Winthrop  &  C? 

II  WALL  STREET  THE  ROOKERY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


MEMBERS  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Chicago  Stock  Exchange 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
New  York  Cotton   Exchange 


La     Gar^onnt     as    de- 
signed    by     Alexandre 
and    Emile. 


Have  a  Lustreoil  Wave 
by  Master  Hairdressers 

A  LUSTREOIL  WAVE  is  the  only  per- 
manent wave  ill  which  oil  is  used  during 
the  actual  process  of  steaming.  This  skillful 
use    of     Lustreoil     restores     beautifully     the 

original  lustre  of  the  hair. 

Years  of  successful  operation  with  Lustreoil 
Permanent  Waving  have  established  Alexan- 
dre and  Emile  as  recognized  leading  hair- 
dressers  to   the   most   discriminating   women. 


Ambassador   Hotel 

Homestead    Hotel        Park  Ave.    at  51st   St.,   New   York        Monmouth    Hotel 
Hot  Springs,  W.  Va.  Plaza  8530  Spring   Lake,    N.    J. 


Individual  Travel  Service 

Steamship  Reservations 
Hotel   Reservations  Railroad    Tickets 

Aeroplane  Reservations 

Pullman  Reservations  Insurance 

Vises  and  Passports 

•pOR  such  persons  as  are  unable  or  indisposed  to  travel  on 
•  *.rond.uc.ted  Tours,  an  Independent  Travel  Service  has  been 
instituted    by    Arts    &    Decoration. 

This  means  the  compilation  of  the  travelers  itinerary,  neatly 
typewritten  and  bound  into  a  folder  which  will  fit  into  any 
P°,c.ket;  ."  means  that  stop-overs  are  pre-arranged  and  clearly 
indicated  on  the  itinerary,  and  that  the  travelers  tickets  are 
purchased  accordingly. 

All  or  any  one  of  the  above  details  will  be  carried  out  for 
you  by  our  experts.  Simply  write  to  us,  giving  details  or  a 
generalization  of  where  you  would  like  to  go,  and  we  will  do 
the  rest. 

TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 


Arts  &  Decoration 


45  West  45th  Street 


New  York  City 


Great  Italian  Paintings  in  American 
Collections 

{Continued  from  baae  ?*"> 


Baronzio  which  Mr.  Otto  Kahn 
is  fortunate  enough  to  own.  The 
Madonna  is  seated  hefore  a  gold 
damask  curtain,  held  up  by  angels, 
a  variation  of  the  ever  grateful 
composition  which  Duccio  affected 
in  his  Santa  Maria  Novella  altar- 
piece.  Despite  the  lavish  use  of 
gold  and  the  predominance  of  red 
in  the  color  scheme,  the  effect  is 
curiously  cool. 

Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan's  Cas- 
tagno  is  a  portrait  of  a  sterner 
realism.  There  was  indeed  not  a 
little  of  brutality  in  Castagno 
which  his  strength  was  not  always 
sufficient  to  digest.  But  in  this 
Portrait  of  a  Man  it  is  controlled. 
The  painting  of  the  eyes  alone, 
wide  open,  accusing,  would  make 
it  memorable.  Mr.  Morgan  owns 
also  a  Ghirlandaio  Portrait  of 
Giovc.nna  Tornabuoni,  which  im- 
pressed me  greatly  at  first  view 
until  I  was  reminded  of  the  fresco 
portraits  in  Santa  Maria  Novella 
in  Florence. 

But  Filippo  Lippi  was  repre- 
sented best,  I  think,  by  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child  with  Saint  John 
which  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Hunting- 
don owns.  And  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  landscape  gives 
the  sense  of  being  overcrowded 
and  a  trifle  over-ornate.  The  trees 
are  literally  loaded  with  foliage, 
the  grass  too  liberally  decked  with 
flowers.  And  the  dress  of  the 
Madonna  is  no  less  rich.  But  the 
naked  Christ  child  and  the  young 
Saint  John  who  play  at  the  Ma- 
donna's feet  gain  by  the  contrast. 

Mr.  Clarence  Mackay's  collec- 
tion furnished,  besides  the  Baldo- 
vinetti  here  reproduced,  a  Verro- 
chio  Madonna  and  a  superb  Por- 
trait of  a  Lady  of  J'erona  by  Pisa- 
nello.  The  Baldovinetti  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  pictures  in  the 
exhibition.  Surprisingly,  since 
Baldovinetti  is  not  a  name  to  con- 
jure with.  He  was  an  exquisite 
but  exceedingly  uneven  painter, 
endowed  with  a  deal  of  sensibility 
and  no  passion.  At  his  best  he  is 
seen  as  a  master  of  pattern,  as  in 
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the  large  fresco  of  the  Nativity  in 
the  Ssa.  Annunziata  in   Florence. 

The  Pisanello  is  quite  another 
matter,  a  marvelous  jewel,  the 
more  precious  because  of  its  ex- 
cessive rarity.  Two  frescoes  in 
Verona,  an  altarpiece  in  London 
and  three  or  four  portraits  are  all 
of  his  paintings  which  remain. 
Pisanello  was  perhaps  the  least 
Italian  of  all  Italian  painters.  He 
lived  at  a  moment  when  French 
fashions  in  dress  were  enjoying 
great  vogue  throughout  northern 
Italy.  At  the  same  time  painters 
were  eagerly  studying  French  min- 
iatures, the  fruit  of  which  can  be 
clearly  seen  in  the  frescoes  of  the 
Palazzo  Borrommeo  in  Milan. 
That  Pisanello  himself  was  deeply 
influenced  is  indisputable.  Even 
his  frescoes  bear  the  earmarks  of 
the  miniaturist,  the  born  illumina- 
tor. Pisanello  had  a  passion  for 
surface  almost  equal  to  that  of  his 
Venetian  contemporary  Crivelli, 
who  studded  his  panels  with  pre- 
cious stones. 

Mr.  Widener's  Judith  and 
Holofernes,  by  Mantegna,  is  re- 
produced, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in 
Berenson's  Study  and  Criticism  of 
Italian  Painting.  It  is  a  panel 
small  in  actual  dimension,  but  im- 
mense in  conception  and  resonant 
in  color,  the  figure  of  Judith  one 
of  the  most  tremendous  Mantegna 
ever  conceived.  The  half-hidden  1 
right  arm  which  holds  the  knifed 
is  terrifying  in  its  suggestion. 

I  have  kept  Mr.  Phillip  Leh- 
man's Sassetta  to  last,  on  the 
principle  of  the  child  who  care- 
fully removes  the  silver  balls  from 
the  icing  of  the  plum  cake  and 
lays  them  on  the  side  of  his  plate. 
This  is  not  a  criticism  of  either 
cake  or  icing,  but  the  confession 
of  a  quite  childish  delight  in  jew- 
elry. But  hold.  I  have  already 
applied  the  word  "jewel"  to  the 
Pisanello  and  with  greater  accu- 
racy. Sassetta's  surface  is  not  be- 
jeweled.  It  is  remarkable  rather  for 
its  amazing  luminosity,  a  quality  in 
which   Siennese   art   was  supreme. 


Fine  and  Applied 

(Continued  front  page  21) 


why  I  should  call  Bob  Chanler's 
house  a  retreat  I  don't  know!  But 
John  ha9  always  liked  to  eat  at  a 
special  table  in  a  special  restau- 
rant, in  spite  of  his  gypsy  ten- 
dencies. 

There  is  a  little  restaurant  in 
London  called  Le  Tour  Eiffel, 
very,  very  small,  where  I  first  met 
him.  He  had  fled  there  from  the 
too  assiduous  admirers  of  the  Cafe 
Royale,  and  established  himself  at 
a  corner  table,  where  nightly  he 
held  a  sort  of  court  of  his  chosen 
disciples.  There  were  two  lovely 
young  girls,  one  a  South  American 
and  the  other  a  Russian,  who  were 
always  there,  and  a  young  Polish 


musician  who  sang  for  us  after 
dinner.  There  was  also  Guevara, 
the  young  Chilean  painter  who 
had  been  a  prize  fighter,  but  who 
after  painting  a  short  time  had  his 
portrait  of  Edith  Sitwell  hung  in 
the  Tate  Gallery.  It  became  a 
habit  for  us  to  drop  in  the  little 
restaurant  after  dinner,  to  listen 
to  the  talk.  There  was  no  music, 
thank  goodness,  but  a  lot  of  bal- 
lad singing.  I  remember  John's 
fine  head  as  he  sang  the  tender 
"Little  Turtle  Dove,"  with  great 
feeling,  and  great  argument  as  to 
just  how  the  tune  should  go.  I 
should  like  to  see  him  painted  by 
himself  at  that  corner  table. 
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[Make  Your  Little  Girl  %ppj 
with  an 

riclcl-a-Kec1^ 

V^J-^VTgospatoffI  necklace 

Many  a  graduate  rejoices  in  the  completion  of  a  genuine  pearl 
necklace  this  month,  because  when  she  was  little  someone  gave 
her  an  Add-a-pearl  Necklace.  It  was  added  to  on  all  gift  occa- 
sions and  now  is  a  real  treasure.  Add-a-pearl  is  a  thoughtfully 
beautiful  gift  for  your  little  girl.  Your  jeweler  will  supply  you. 


Buy  additional  pearls  for  your  Add-a-pearl  neck- 
lace on  this  card.  It  guarantees  perfection. 

The  Add-a-pearl   Co.,  Chicago 


No.  11140  Rolled-top 
Basket,  15x22  inches,  filled 
with  Roses,  Asparagus 
Ferns,  etc.,  with  bow,  com- 
plete, $2.50,  per  dozen 
$25.00 


Write  today  for  our  ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE 
No.  1  1,  in  colors,  of  Arti- 
ficial Flowers,  Plants, 
Hanging  Baskets,  Vines, 
etc.,  mailed  FREE  ON 
REQUEST 


FRANK  NETSCHERT,  Inc. 

61    Barclay  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


YOU  can  sail  from  San  Francisco  * 
over  the  Sunshine  Belt  to  Yoko- 
hama, via  Honolulu,  and  return  over 
the  Short  Route  to  Seattle,  with  only 
25  days  at  sea.  Or  the  outward  voyage 
can  be  made  from  Seattle,  returning  to 
San  Francisco  with  like  economy  of  time. 

Ten  great  sister  ships  of  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment provide  two  fast  and  economical 
services  to  and  from  the  ever  wondrous 
Orient.  Plan  now  to  visit  Japan,  China 
or  the  Philippines.  Find  out  about  the 
luxurious  comfort  and  unexcelled  service 
on  the  famous  "President"  ships.  All  out- 
side rooms — many  with  bath.  A  sailing 
every  12  days  from  Seattle  on  the  Admiral 
Oriental  Line;  every  14  days  from  San 
Francisco  on  the  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  via 
Honolulu.  Ports  of  call:  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.  Get 
your  Government's  illustrated  booklets 
containing  interesting  and  valuable  travel 
facts.     Send  the  information  blank  today. 

Admiral  Oriental  Line 

The  Short  Route  from  Seattle 

17  State  Street  New  York  City 

112  Wesr  Adams  Street  Chicago,  111. 

L.  C.  Smith  Building  Seattle,  Wash. 

Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. 

Sunshine  Belt  via  Honolulu  from  San  Francisco 

10  Hanover  Square  New  York  City 

508  California  Street       San  Francisco,  Cal. 
503  South  Spring  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Managing  Operators  for 

U.  S.  SHIPPING    BOARD 

Consult  your  local  agent 


INFORMATION  BLANK 

To  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
Infor.   Bureau       A    205    Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  CHARM  OF  CURTAIN  BEAUTY 


Here's  an  easy  way  to  brighten  up 
your  home  inexpensively.  Renew 
curtains  that  are  worn  or  shabby, 
then  hang  all  curtains  on  Bluebird 
Rods.  They  give  even  simple  drapes 
new  charm  and  beauty. 

"Bluebirds'"  are  economical  rods  of 
improved  shape,  finished  in  tarnish- 
proof  Satin  Gold  or  White  Enamel. 


Single,   double,   triple,  they  fit   all 

windows.    Anyone  can  put  them  up 

with  only  a  hammer. 

Stiffening  ribs  are  a  practical  and 

distinctive    feature.      That's    why 

"Bluebirds"  won't  sag,  are  strong 

and  last  for  years. 

Made  by  H.L.Judd  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  City. 


Order  Bluebird  Rods  today.     Your   dealer 
carries  them  or  will  gladly  get  them  for  you 
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when  the  boy  grew  into  late 
adolescence;  and  changed  again 
when  the  hero  entered  into  an- 
other phase  of  his  career.  I  can 
see  the  artistic  point  Paul  had  in 
mind ;  he  wished  to  identify  the 
manner  with  the  matter,  and,  as 
he  depicted  each  change  in  his 
hero's  development,  to  vary  the 
style  in  consonance  with  that 
change.  The  result  is  a  faithful 
biography  but  it  gives  the  effect 
of  covering  too  much  or  not 
enough,  for  the  novel  is  brought 
to  an  end  without  coming  of  it- 
self to  an  end. 

The  first  time  I  was  taken  to 
meet  him,  I  climbed  a  flight  of 
stairs  dark  as  midnight  and  was 
presently  in  a  room  which  Belasco 
with  his  mania  for  realistic  detail 
might  have  spent  months  in  achiev- 
ing to  represent  the  attic  of  a 
starving  Bohemian  artist.  There 
was  a  slanting  roof  with  a  broken 
skylight,  patched  with  tin ;  a 
dingy  couch,  a  small  coal  stove,  an 
ancient  reed  organ,  a  rickety  table 
filled  with  a  disordered  mass  of 
papers,  an  oil  reading  lamp,  an 
easel,  and  some  tubes  of  paint, 
brushes,  and  some  squares  of  can- 
vas here  and  there.  Plaster  was 
off  the  walls  in  some  spots  and  the 
ceiling  was  cracked  and  cobwebby. 

Paul  himself  wore  a  brown  vel- 
vet jacket  and  a  red  fez  and 
smoked  a  pipe.  He  is  of  average 
height,  rather  heavily  set ;  he  has  a 
pear-shaped  head  which  is  nearly 
bald  on  top.  His  eyes  dance  with 
merriment  and  he  chuckles  a  great 
deal.  He  tells  adventures  he  has 
had,  which  I  have  no  doubt  are 
mostly  imaginary,  and  I  rock  with 
laughter;  his  point  of  view  is 
quietly  sardonic.  He  has  just 
been  employed  as  an  efficiency  ex- 
pert and  by  devising  an  elaborate 
series  of  charts  which  mean  noth- 
ing whatever  he  has  convinced  his 
employers  that  he  is  a  great  expert 
in  economy,  or  he  has  just  de- 
vised a  love  indicator  which  he 
sells  to  negro  roustabouts.  Real 
or  imaginary,  these  episodes  he  re- 
counts with  delightful  details  un- 
til a  character  emerges  amazingly 
complete  and  vivid,  and  they  are 
always  comical  characters  in  the 
sense  that  Dickens's  characters  are 
comical.  Then  he  plays  some  Bee- 
thoven on  the  reed  organ  and 
from  the  opening  bars  you  know 
that  though  Paul  has  given  up 
music  as  a  career,  music  has  not 
given  up  him. 

He  now  owns  an  accordion 
which  he  bought  on  his  vagabond- 
ing trip  through  France  and  Ger- 
many last  year  and  he  gets  mag- 
nificent music  from  it.  He  had  no 
money  to  speak  of  when  he  went 
abroad,  but  through  war-ridden 
countrysides  among  people  whose 
language  he  did  not  know  he  went 
playing  his  accordion  and  getting 
meals  and  lodgings  in  return.  And 
in  the  cities,  in  Paris,  Berlin  and 
Munich  he  had  only  to  play  a  few 


selections  in  a  restaurant  to  get  all 
the  food  and  drink  he  wanted. 
It  is  that  Paul,  the  genial,  vaga- 
bonding, ironic  and  sardonic  fel- 
low who  is  always  able  to  make 
terms  and  be  friends  with  all  sorts 
of  people,  it  is  that  Paul  which 
rarely  gets  into  his  novels.  But 
perhaps  that  is  his  "front,"  and 
the  real  Paul  is  the  very  perturbed 
spirit  which  pursues  an  anguished 
career  of  complaint  through  Paul's 
fiction. 

IF  there  is  anybody  writing  bet- 
ter short  stories  than  those 
which  Ring  Lardner  has  collected 
into  a  book  under  the  clever  title, 
How  to  Write  Short  Stories,  I 
have  yet  to  hear  of  it.  If  there 
were  a  special  way  to  write  short 
stories  Lardner's  way  would  be 
as  good  a  way  as  Maupassant's 
or  Kipling's.  The  Facts,  Cham- 
pion, and  The  Golden  Honey- 
moon have  the  stuff  of  immortal 
literature  in  them,  for  they  are 
veracious  in  delineating  human 
nature. 

The  history  of  Lardner's  You 
Know  Ale,  Al  stories,  which  made 
him  famous  the  day  the  first  of 
those  stories  appeared  on  the 
newsstands,  is  something  like  this. 
Lardner  had  been  a  sports  writer 
on  one  of  the  Hearst  papers  in 
Chicago  and  had  followed  Hugh 
E.  Keough  and  Hugh  Fullerton  in 
conducting  the  In  the  Wake  of 
the  News  column  on  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  He  had  a  large  corre- 
spondence to  read  from  baseball 
players  and  one  day  he  wrote  a 
story  about  a  boneheaded,  brag- 
ging baseball  player,  using  the  il- 
literate language  of  the  letters  he 
received.  He  sent  it  off  to  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  got  it 
back  so  quick  that  Lardner  was 
convinced  that  Mr.  Lorimer  had 
a  band  of  readers  who  intercepted 
the  mail  addressed  to  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  at  Cleveland  and 
sent  manuscripts  back  from  there 
before  they  reached  Philadelphia. 
He  was  discouraged  by  the  rejec- 
tion, but  later  showed  the  story  to 
Hugh  Fullerton  and  to  the  late 
Charles  E.  Van  Loan,  then  on  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  staff  and 
in  Chicago  on  business.  Van 
Loan  and  Fullerton  were  ex- 
tremely enthusiastic  about  the 
story  and  Van  Loan  promised  to 
get  Lorimer  to  read  it.  Lardner 
was  advised  that  Lorimer  would 
read  the  story  himself  if  he  sent 
it  on  and  Lardner  put  the  story 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to 
Lorimer  and  marked  it  "per- 
sonal" in  four  places.  Then  he 
sent  Lorimer  a  letter,  also  mark- 
ing it  "personal"  in  four  places, 
telling  him  that  the  manuscript 
had  gone  to  him  under  separate 
cover.  Lorimer  liked  the  story  and 
decided  to  print  it,  but  one  of  the 
manuscript  readers  sent  the  story 
back  once,  asking  Lardner  to  cor- 
rect the  grammar  in  it. 
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Twice  the  Beauty  at  Half  the  Cost 


ihat    you     get     by     Stai 
Timbers,   as  well  a: 


tig.    Boarding,    and 


Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

Twice  the  Beauty — The  strong,  pure  colors  of  Cabot's  Stains  arc 
transparent  They  sink  Into  the  wood  and  bring  out  the  beauty  of 
the  grain  and  texture  of  all  kinds  of  lumber — siding,  boards,  or 
shingles — with  velvety  depth  and  richness.  A  "painty"  coating 
would  completely  hide  till  of  this  natural  beauty  of  the  wood. 
Half  the  Cost— Cabot's  Stains  cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  paint; 
and  they  can  be  put  on  more  than  twice  as  quickly,  reducing  the 
labor  cost — which  is  much  the  larger  item — by  more  than  half. 
Shortage  of  skilled  labor  will  not  hold  up  your  work,  because  your 
own  men  can  apply  Cabot's  Stains  or  you  can  do  it  yourself. 
Wood  Thoroughly  Preserved — Cabot's  Stains  are  made  of  pure 
Creosote,  which  penetrates  the  wood,  and  "wood  treated  with  it 
is  not  subject  to  dry-rot  or  other  decay." — Century  Dictionary. 
Lasting  Colors — The  colors  wear  as  long  as  the  best  paint,  and 
wear  better,  because  they  do  not  crack  or  peel  as  paint  does;  and 
they   are   easily   and   cheaply   renewed. 

You   can  get  Cabofs  Stains  all  over  the  country. 
Send  for  stained  wood  samples  free. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc. 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

12  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Improves  Fine  Bathrooms 

THE  beauty  and  cleanliness  of 
Hess  snow-white  steel  Medicine 
Cabinets  are  certain  to  impress  the 
guests  in  your  home.  The  baked 
enamel  never  chips  nor  peels,  and  is 
cleaned  as  easily  as  china.  Hess 
Cabinets  never  swell  nor  open  at  the 
joints;  the  doors  never  bind.  We 
offer  several  attractive  designs  for 
your   selection. 

Ask   your   Dealer;  or  write   for 

catalogue. 

HESS  WARMING  &  VENTILATING  CO. 

Makers    of    Hess    Welded    Steel    Furnaces 

1226     S.     Western     Avenue,     Chicago 


CABINETS 

<?/7<7MIRRORS 


Snon/White  *Steel 
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LEAVENS  UwmtSife 


If  you  seek  distinction  and  in- 
dividuality, you  will  be  pleased  with 
Leavens     furnitu 

plete  set  for  bedroom  or  breakfast 
or  a  charming  single  piece 
to  fit  that  nook  or  corner.  You  at- 
tain perfect  harmony  with  sur- 
tidings  by  having  your  selection 
decorated    or    finished    to    order. 

Leavens 
tively   inexpensive  wa> 
will   learn   by   experien 
Decorated    or    Colonia 
beautiful    simplicity    of    design 
hand     in     hand     with     quality 
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Send  for  Our  New  Booklet 

of  Beautiful  Indiana 

Limestone  Homes 

IT  shows  illustrations  of  some 
of  the  finest  city  and  suburban 
residences  in  this  country  for  the 
exteriors  of  which  Indiana  Lime- 
stone  has  been  used.  A  perusal  of 
it  will  leave  no  doubt  in  your 
mind  that  for  homes  which  are 
conspicuous  in  their  communities 
for  their  great  beauty,  dignity  and 
character,  Indiana  Limestone  sur^ 
passes  all  other  buildingmaterials. 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  this 
booklet  upon  request.  You  will 
find  it  interesting  and  instructive. 
It  contains  valuable  suggestions 
if  you  are  planning  to  build. 
Address  Indiana  Limestone  Quar- 
rymen's  Association,  Box  779, 
Bedford,  Indiana. 
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The  Nation's  Building  Stone 
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DUCKS  AT  DAWN" 


Original  Dry-Paint 


By  Frank  H'.  Btnuji.  N.  A. 


Kennedy  and  Company 

ETCHINGS 

BY 

Rembrandt  Bone 

Whistler  Cameron 

Haden  McBey 

Meryon  Benson 

Old  English  Color  Prints 

and 

Marine  Subjects 

693    Fifth    Ave.  New  York  City 
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Your  Office  Is  Your 
Business  Home 

J~*\  OES   it   lend   distinction   to  your  organiza- 
\_J     tion?       Hale    equipment    gives   an    air    of 
luxury  and  comfort  and  is  made  in  a  variety 
of  styles  suited   to  the  simplest  as  well  as  the 
most  pretentious  offices. 

Architects    and    Interior    Decorators 
may  be  sure  of  efficient  cooperation. 

HALE  DESK  COMPANY 

Uptown  Store 

16  East  44th  Street,   NEW  YORK 

Main  Store 
1  5  Stone  Street,  NEW  YORK 

The  Reformation  of  the  Art  Museum 
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shows  old  art  under  more  or  less 
normal  conditions,  even  on  occa- 
sion religious  art  is  exposed  in  a 
setting  fairly  religious  in  char- 
acter, Vast  galleries  are  giving 
place  to  those  of  more  human  scale, 
fewer  pictures  are  shown  in  them, 
and  sculpture  of  the  same  genre  is 
brought   into   the  composition. 

Above  all  the  great  museums 
have  recognized  other  arts  besides 
paintings  and  sculpture  and  have 
become  veritable  treasure  houses 
of  varied  arts.  There  is  still  too 
much  of  it,  however,  and  it  is 
too  crowded ;  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  museum  being  too 
opulent  to  be  effective.  The 
Japanese  Department  of  the  Bos- 
ton Art  Museum  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  appropriate  installation, 
the  Worcester  Museum  of  a 
small  institution  with  a  well- 
chosen  and  well-balanced  collec- 
tion, though  little  has  yet  been 
done  in  the  line  of  isolating  works 
of  art  in  proper  settings  and 
"under  service  conditions." 

Judging  by  Mr.  Cret's  article 
on  the  proposed  Detroit  Museum 
of  which  he  and  Messrs.  Zant- 
zinger,  Borie  &  Medary  are  joint 
architects,  this  promises  to  be  a 
model  of  the  new  and  just  ideal 
I  of  what  an  art  museum  should 
be.  I  quote  again  from  "Art 
and  Archaeology":  "What  are 
the  new  solutions  adopted  in  the 
new  Institute  of  Arts  of  Detroit? 
First,  the  mingling  of  exhibits — 
painting,  small  statuary,  tapes- 
tries, in  the  same  room,  which 
will  do  away  with  the  monotony 
of  long  lines  of  paintings  in  rooms 
bare  of  furniture,  a  condition  as 
tiresome  in  a  museum  as  it  would 
be  in  a  residence.  Then,  an  at- 
tempt to  harmonize  the  architec- 
ture of  a  room  with  its  contents; 
in  the  exhibition  hall  of  Italian 
Art,  for  instance,  the  whitewashed 
walls,  the  windows  similar  to  those 
of  the  Florentine  palaces,  the 
beamed  ceiling,  are  the  frame 
for  paintings  grouped  with  cre- 
dences, cassonni,  brocades  and 
glazed     wares. 

"The  American  Colonial  collec- 
tions are  grouped  in  small  rooms, 
the  woodwork  of  which  has  been 
taken  from  an  historic  residence 
of  Philadelphia,  condemned  by 
the  growth  of  the  city  to  be  torn 
down.  The  modern  paintings 
will  be  placed  in  rooms  lighted 
by  large  windows  like  those  of 
the  studios  where  they  were 
painted.  The  same  care  is  taken 
to  produce  the  atmosphere  most 
favorable  for  the  works  of  the 
near  or  far  East." 

This  is  all  quite  as  it  should  be 
and  it  is  vastly  heartening  to  find 
the  art  of  the  past  approached  at 
last  from  a  sane  point  of  view. 
Before  the  building  is  actually 
determined  I  venture  the  hope 
that  the  architects  will  see  the 
propriety  of  providing  a  really 
ecclesiastical   setting  for  works  of 


religious  art  both  Mediaeval  and 
Renaissance.  Surely  here  if  any- 
where the  surroundings  must  be 
consonant   with    the   art. 

In  any  right  museum  there 
should  be  a  true  chapel  or  church 
(in  form  and  style  and  lighting) 
with  its  chancel  and  side  chapels, 
where  altar-pieces,  tapestries, 
wood  work,  stained  glass,  metal 
work,  vestments,  etc.,  could  nil 
be  shown  in  their  proper  places, 
and  as  prepared  for  their  proper 
functions,  for'  only  so  can  they 
be  rightly  seen  and  understood.  I 
would  go  farther,  for  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  on  occasion  recitals  of 
church  music  should  not  be  given 
in  this  setting,  so  bringing  another 
art  into  co-operation  with  its 
fellows. 

While  the  greater  museums  are 
recasting  themselves  along  better 
lines,  in  the  light  of  a  new  vision 
of  what  they  are  and  have  to 
do,  the  revivifying  force  has 
hardly  as  yet  affected  the  little 
local  institutions  that  owe  their 
existence  to  the  generosity  of  a 
public-spirited  citizen  deceased. 
These  are  multiplying  and  bid  fair 
to  outdistance  the  Carnegie  library 
in  plenteousness.  Here,  generally, 
the  mausoleum  idea  holds  sway, 
with  all  that  this  implies. 

I  am  not  sure  that  these  small 
museums  might  not  be  more 
valuable  than  the  princely  metro 
politan  foundations,  but  this  will 
not  happen  unless  they  acquire  the 
new  light.  As  it  is  the  building 
must  be  "something  classic,"  in 
marble  or  granite  (with  "Ironic 
colyums").  The  rooms  must  be 
rectangular,  with  skylights  and 
no  adventitious  architecture,  and 
therein  must  be  displayed  nothing 
but  pictures  (including  generous 
but  inopportune  bequests)  and 
plenty  of  perfectly  white  plaster 
casts  of  Greek  and  Roman  statues. 

This  sort  of  thing  arrives 
nowhere  except  at  ennui  and 
ultimate  ridicule.  Let  me  quote 
again  from  something  I  wrote 
some  years  ago  when  I  was  trying 
(unsuccessfully)  to  influence  just 
such  a  small  museum:  "A  true  art 
museum  should  first  of  all  give 
joy  to  everyone  who  enters  it; 
then  it  should  show  art  of  every 
kind,  no  matter  how  humble  its 
nature  or  origin,  and  finally  it 
should  show  but  few  things  and 
each  one  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  environment  for  which  it  was 
intended  and  with  the  lighting  it 
originally  possessed.  A  gallery  in 
such  a  museum  would  therefore 
be  a  livable  room,  with  furniture, 
wall  hangings  and  architectural 
surroundings  such  as  one  might 
have  found  at  some  particular  time 
in  the  past,  and  with  only  a  few 
pictures  on  its  walls  and  perhaps 
a  small  statue  or  two.  *  *  *  To 
bring  all  the  arts  together,  in 
human  scale  and  after  the  fashion 
for  which  they  were  intended,  so 
(Continued  next  page) 
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that  they  may  give  a  real  joy  to 
life  and  urge  men  and  women  to 
better  and  more  beautiful  living, 
this  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  a 
museum  of  art." 

The  best  examples  I  know 
which  could  be  used  as  models 
for  those  small  museums  are  such 
delightful  creations  as  the  Palazzo 
Davanzati  in  Florence,  the  House, 
of  El  Greco  in  Toledo,  restored 
by  the  Marques  de  la  Vega 
Inclan,  some  of  the  rehabilitated 
chateaux  of  France,  or  even  the 
Cluny  in  Paris  except  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  so  overcrowded 
that  it  is  almost  Impossible.  Mrs. 
Gardner's  house  in  Boston  and 
one  or  two  in  New  York  are  per 
fectly  adequate  American  in- 
stances. A  great  museum  would 
be  simply  an  extension  of  these 
with  elements  of  larger  scale, 
and  of  a  greater  and  more 
comprehensive  variety  of  pe- 
riods. 

I  said  above  that  the  object  of 
an  art  museum  was  to  give  a  real 
joy  to  life  and  to  urge  men  to 
better  and  more  beautiful  living. 
I  am  not  sure  that  this  does  not 
cover  the  case.  To  give  to  the 
dispossessed  some  part  of  the 
beauty  that  is  their  birthright 
and  their  heritage,  and  taken 
from  them  by  that  modern  civili- 
zation which  has  supplanted 
beauty  with  ugliness,  joy  in  life 
by  drudgery  and  revolt,  and  has 
given  them  in  exchange  the  in- 
estimable treasures  of  the  radio, 
the  movie  and  the  bill  board.  To 
arouse  in  them  a  desire  to  have 
some  part  of  thfs  beauty  for  their 
own,  not  isolated  in  a  glass  case, 
and  so  to  arouse  that  holy  ques- 
tioning as  to  whether  after  all 
modern  civilization  is  quite  worth 
the  price. 

Beauty  is  not  only  a  great  joy 
in  life  and  one  of  its  few  un- 
questionable natural  rights,  it  is 
also  a  reliable  test  of  values,  and 
I  conceive  that  a  right  art 
museum,  rightly  ordered,  may  yet 
have  a  determining  part  to  play 
in  the  coming  readjustment  of 
standards. 


In   the  Kingdom    of 
Fol-de-Rol 
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wit  plows  deeper  than  the 
French.  For  sheer  inanity  and 
dumb-duckery  you  can't  beat  the 
American  revue  and  musical 
comedy. 

Now,  for  instance,  there  is 
"Stepping  Stones"  —  with  Fred 
Stone,  Dorothy  Stone  and  Allene 
Stone.  In  this  "fantastic  musical 
play"  all  the  tricks,  characters, 
ensembles  and  "situations"  that  I 
remember  from  the  days  of  the 
Hanlon  Brothers  are  gaudily  and 
soporifically  present  to  the  eye, 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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The    Romance  of  Knighthood   Days 

embodied  in  masterful  decorations 

by  Winold  Reiss. 

'Perfect  Food  and  Service 

Most    enchanting    music    in    the    Universe 

by  Paul   Specht  and  his  Alamac  Orchestra; 

Daily  Dinner  Dances  and  Matinee  Dansants 

each  Friday  and  Saturday. 
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LAKESHOREDRIVE 


Baco       BATIK       Dyes 

Packed  In  2 -ounce  tins — Shipped  Parcel  Post. 
A  wide  assortment  of  highly  concentrated  colors 
covering  every  requirement.  Used  generally  by 
artists   and   commercial  houses.      Write  for  liBt 

BACHMEIER   &   COMPANY,   Inc. 

448     West    37th     Street,     New    York,     N.     Y. 
Department    10. 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
DRAWING    AND    PAINTING— SCULPTURE— ARCHITECTURE 

COMPOSITION— ANATOMY— PERSPECTIVE-HISTORY   OF  ART 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A.)  is  awarded  for 
advanced  work  of  distinction.  The  Winchester  Fellowship  for 
one  year's  study  of  art  in  Europe,  the  English  Scholarship  fof 
study  of  art  and  travel  in  Europe  during  the  summer  vacation, 
and  School  Scholarship  are  awarded  annually. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  A 
Address  G.  H.  LANGZETTEL,  Secretary 


AUGMENTED    SUMMER    SESSION 

N.  Y  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art 


Frank  Alvah  Parsons  ,Pres. 


Wm.  Odom.  V.  Pres. 


Begins  July  7th.  Besides  all  regular  arid 
professional  courses,  the  School  offers  Inten- 
sive Courses  in  "Dynamic  Symmetry,"  Mu- 
seum Research.  Special  Lectures  on  The 
Home,  Clothes,  etc.  Circulars.  Register  note 
Address  Secretary.  2239  Broadway.   New  York 


tg>t.  ILouisi  School  of  Jfine  Srts 

Courses  in  Drawing,   Painting,   Model- 
ling,     Commercial      Art,      Illustration, 
Interior    Decoration,    Crafts,    etc. 
For   catalogue,   apply   to 

E.  H.    WUERPEL,  Director 


CALIFORNIA  SCHGDL 
flrARTS^CRAFTS 


INCORPORATED 


A  College  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 

Now  in  its    18  th  year 
The  Bachelor's  Degree  Is  Granted 

Summer  Session,  June  23  to  August  1 

Regular  Fall  Term  Opens  August  4 

Write      for     Application      Blank     and 

Illustrated    Catalog 

F.     H.     MEYER,     Director 

2  119     Allston     Way,      Berkeley,     Cal. 
or     5212      Broadway,      Oakland,     Cal. 


STUDY  INTERIOR  DECORATION  AT  HOME 

COMPLETE  instruction  in  the  use  of  period  styles, 
color  harmony,  design,  composition  and  allied 
subjects.  A  home  study  course  for  professionals 
and  amateurs.  Interesting  and  profitable.  Start 
any  time.      Send  for  Catalog  D. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  of  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

101  PARK  AVENUE  ::  ::  NEW  YORK  CITY 


GTrje  ipenngplbama  gcabemp 
of  tfje  Jftne  8rtg 

Broad  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia 

The  Oldest  Art  School  in  America 
Instruction      in      Drawing,      Painting, 
Sculpture,   and  Illustration.  Write  for 
Illustrated    Circular. 

ROGER    M.   RITTASE,   Curator 


Am  A 

Specimen    of    fine    Old    Sheffield 

Plate,     in    perfect     and     original 

condition,     period     1780.       Price 

£15.     Delivered    free    anywhere. 

An     invitation     is     extended     to     all 

visitors    to    this    Country,    to    inspect 

my     interesting     stock     of     fine     old 

Silver     and     Sheffield     Plate,     without 

the   slightest    obligation   to   purchase. 

F.  A.  DEVEREUX 

45         ST.         JAMES'         PLACE 
ST.  JAMES'  ST.,  LONDON,  S.  W. 


Pratt  Institute  Art  School 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

Applied  Design,  Interior  Decoration,  Jewelry. 
Life  Drawing,  Modeling.  Costume  and  Pic- 
torial Illustration.  Commercial  Design,  Dec- 
orative and  Mural  Painting,  Architecture — 
Two-  and  three-year  courses.  Normal  Art  and 
Manual  Training — Two-year  courses.  38  Stu- 
dios. 42  Instructors:  37th  Year. 
WALTER  SCOTT  PERKY,  Director 


Artists'  Studios 

Buildings  on  the  picturesque  wharves  of 
Gloucester,  directly  on  the  water  front  with 
wonderful  views  of  the  harbor  and  fishing 
fleet,   TO   LET  OR   FOR  SALE  on  easy  terms. 

APPLY  TO  JOSEPH  O'BRIEN 

Gloucester,   Mass., 


T.  DENNIE  BOARDMAN 
REGINALD  and  R.  de  B.  BOARDMAN 

56    AMES   8LDG.,    Boston.    Mass. 
Telephone    Main     1800 
BRANCH     OFFICE     MANCHESTER,     MASS. 
Telephone    Manchester    144. 


Architectural  Rapid  -  Sketching  Made  Easy 

You  have  been  wishing  to  know  how  to  sketch 
rapidly,  without  undue,  haste.  Architectural  In- 
teriors and  B\teriors,  in  perspective,  in  all  styles. 
Take  a  course  on  "INDICATION'-  with  Prof. 
D.  VARON,  Architect.  Graduate  of  Paris,  author  of 
•INDICATION  IN  ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN." 
at  his   studio   or   by   correspondence. 

172  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
Tel.  Madison   Sq.  5071;    Vanderbilt   4277 


The  Art  and  Business 

of 

Interior  Decoration 

By 

B.  RUSSELL  HERTS 

The  author,  President  of  Herts 
Brothers  Company,  one  of 
the  oldest  Interior  Decorating 
firms  in  the  United  States, 
writes  with  the  keenest  under- 
standing of  all  the  problems 
of  Interior  Decoration. 
This  book  treats  of  the  re- 
lation between  the  architect, 
decorator  and  their  clients, 
and  is  invaluable  to  the  person 
interested  in  this  delightful 
endeavor. 

Sixty-tl.rcc  full  page  illustrations 
NET   $5.00 
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520  Madison  Avenue 

New  York  City 

The    Philadelphia   Art    Galleries 
and   Auction    Rooms 

1924-26  CHESTNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

REED  H.  WALMER,  AUCTIONEER 
Weekly  Public  Sales  of 

Important  Art,  Furniture  and  Ceramics 
Estates  and  Consignments  Solicited 

PERMANENT   EXHIBITION 

Appraisals  of  Art  and  Literary  Property,  Jewels  and  Personal  Effecti 

of  every  description  for  Inheritance  Tax  and  other  purposes 

Let   us    send    you    Catalogs    of    Forthcoming    Sales. 
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while  the  ear  listens  to  the  grand 
old  tunes  that  grandmother  used 
to  hum.  The  whole  scheme  of 
"Stepping  Stones"  belongs  to  the 
era  of  the  Mills  tariff  bill. 

But  this  is,  apparently,  exactly 
what  Mr.  Stone  aimed  at.  Fred  is 
old-fashioned.  He  is  the  Peter  Pan 
of  the  musical  comedy  stage.  He 
is  adamantly  opposed  to  anything 
that  will  bring  the  blush  of  shame 
to  grandma's  cheek.  He  is  di- 
vinely pure  and  clean.  He  talks 
to  the  children  of  America  right 
in  the  sinister,  cynical,  sophisti- 
cated center  of  America — Broad- 
way. These  children — some  of 
them — have  gray  hairs. 

The  Ziegfeld  "Follies"  is  what 
is  known  as  "a  national  institu- 
tion." A  "national  institution," 
I  take  it,  is  something  that  every- 
body ought  to  see  and  very  few 
people  do  see.  "The  Follies"  is 
like  what  O.  Henry  said  of  New- 
York  city  —  ninety-eight  out  of 
every  hundred  Americans,  said 
Syd.,  dream  of  sometime  living 
in  Gotham  (New  York  was 
called  "Gotham"  in  Syd.  Porter's 
days).  Well,  I  suppose  ninety- 
eight  out  of  every  hundred  who 
live  beyond  the  Styx  dream  of 
some  day  seeing  the  institution 
that  "glorifies  the  American  girl." 
You  have,  of  course,  heard  of 
the  boy  who  panhandled  his  way, 
say,  five  hundred  miles  to  see  Bar- 
num's  circus.  Well,  there  are  girls 
who  have  day-coached  it  from  At- 
lanta to  New  York  to  get  a  sing- 
ing part  in  "The  Follies."  They 
finally  get  a  job  in  burlesque  at 
the   Columbia. 

The  present  is  the  eighteenth 
edition  of  Florenzo  the  Magnifi- 
cent's  venture.  I  have  seen  them 
all  except  two.  I  was  absent  from 
those  two  because  I  was,  with  For- 
naro,  trying  to  overthrow  a  tyran- 
nical government  in  Mexico  (rev- 
olution is  one  of  my  avocations)  — 
but  that  is  another  story. 

It  seems  to  me  that  "The  Fol- 
lies" each  year  is  pretty  much  the 
same — and  even  at  that  it  is  hard 
to  beat  for  general  all-around 
amusement.  It  extracts  laughter 
painlessly. 

Giving  my  head  three  whirls  on 
my  shoulder  in  re  the  present  edi- 
tion of  "The  Follies,"  I  still  see 
the  vision  of  Ann  Pennington. 
Let  me  rave  about  her  while  I  am 
still  sane  and  my  wife  isn't  look- 
ing. Ann  is  the  artfulest,  cutest, 
coyest,  shapeliest,  teeniest,  divinest 
(say  when!),  niftiest,  daintiest 
(enough! — all  right!)  bit  of  femi- 
nine beauty  that  has  delighted  our 
(my)  hearts  for  generations.  Her 
legs  (may  I  speak  of  legs,  Mr. 
Sumner? — I  do  it  platonically, 
and  with  the  clarified  eye  of  a 
Shelley,  sir)  were  made  to  pirou- 
ette on  April  south-winds  and  her 
gestures  have  the  grace  of  an 
Ariel.  She  is  not  a  Pavlowa,  it  is 
true,  but  a  Titania  surely. 


There  are  many  other  fine 
things  in  "The  Follies" — the  Ben 
Ali  Haggin  tableaux,  for  instance, 
a  really  beautiful  achievement 
— but  to  me  all  acts  wait  for  the 
Coming  of  Ann. 

The  Music  Box  Revue  thrills 
with  the  joy  of  girded  girls. 
There  are  many  beautiful  Ama- 
zons on  view  at  this  theatre — 
neither  last  nor  least  being  Flor- 
ence Moore,  whose  nerves  are 
electric  and  whose  stride  is  vital. 
Solly  Ward  still  sollies  his  way 
through,  and  Florence  O'Deni- 
shawn  skips  the  light  fantastic — 
lighter  and  more  fantastic  on  each 
viewing.  Of  course  Frank  Tin- 
ney  is  there,  funny  but  not  uproar- 
ious. Nach  Berlin! — it's  worth 
the  price. 

I  had  two  interesting  adven- 
tures while  trying  to  bust  my  way 
into  several  of  Broadway's  musical 
shows  which  netted  me  laughter 
and  many  judicious  weeps.  Not 
being  able  to  get  in  to  see  "Kid 
Boots,"  it  suddenly  came  to  my 
mind  to  go  on  a  tour  of  investiga- 
tion into  one  of  the  theatrical 
conundrums  of  the  century — why 
"Abie's  Irish  Rose"  was  approach- 
ing the  end  of  its  second  year  on 
Broadway,  with  five  companies  on 
the  road  breaking  all  records  for 
runs,  when  it  was  universally  ridi- 
culed and  read  off  the  boards  on 
the  opening  night  by  the  Grand 
Musnud  of  New  York  critics.  I  f 
felt  convinced  that  someone  had 
blundered. 

So  I  went  in  to  see  Anne  Nich- 
ols' play  with  judgment  suspended, 
with  a  slight  bias  toward  the 
Elect  of  the  press.  The  net  result 
after  two  hours  and  a  half  of  con- 
tinuous laughter  on  my  part  (in 
which  a  house  packed  from  ceiling 
to  footlights  joined  me)  was  that 
the  critics  of  New  York  have  no 
way  of  gauging  what  the  public 
wants  and  that  they  are  hopelessly 
academic  and  stereotyped  in  their 
standards  (all  of  which  has  been 
growing  as  a  large  and  juicy  sus- 
picion in  the  minds  of  George 
Jean  Nathan  and  myself  for  two 
generations). 

My  other  adventure  was  the 
Theatre  Guild's  "Man  and  the 
Masses,"  by  Ernest  Toller.  Well, 
here's  where  I  agree  with  my 
friends  the  "critics."  "Man  and 
the  Masses"  is  not  a  play  at  all; 
it  is  a  tract,  a  revolutionary 
pamphlet  without  the  slightest 
touch  of  art.  Our  own  Debs, 
while  he  was  in  jail,  could  have 
done  something  better.  The  in- 
comparable Lee  Simonson's  set- 
tings are  the  only  thing  that  make 
this  play  worth  mentioning.  And 
no  man  should  be  permitted  in  a 
serious  drama  who  cannot  speak 
English  perfectly.  This  is  in- 
tended for  Ben-Ami.  He  may  be 
a  great  actor  in  his  own  language,  f 
but  in  English  parts  he  is  incom- 
prehensible. 
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Authentic  REPRODUCTIONS 


THE  Di  Salvo  Galleries  hold  a  wealth  of  artistic 
interest  for  all  lovers  of  beauty  in  the  home. 

Side  by  side,  one  may  compare  rare  antiques 
with  their  modern  counterparts  —  the  latter  as 
beautifully  and  as  skilfully  made  as  the  originals 
—  all  actual  importations,  made  by  hand  in 
France,  England  and  Italy. 

A  visit  to  the  Di  Salvo  Cutleries  will  be  a  pleasurable 

revelation  in  the  appropriate  grouping  of  old-world 

furnishings.      Visitors  are  always  welcome. 
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Lido  Venice 
Restaurant 

35-37  East  53rd  Street 

Unexcelled  French- 
Italian  cuisine  combined 
with  a  unique  artistic 
atmosphere.  The  phe- 
nomenal success  of  the 
season. 

LUNCH,   DINNER  AND 
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Send  for 
this  brochure 
today -- 

You  will  find  it  very 
interesting,  and  it  may 
be  the  means  of  saving 
you  from  disappoint- 
ment and  waste  of 
money.  It's  Free! 
It  describes  in  detail 

One  of  the  Most  Fascinating  Courses 
of  Reading  Ever  Prepared 


The    Arts    and    Decoration    Home 
Reading  Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

is  as  interesting  and  enjoyable  as  any  novel  ever  written  to 
those  who  care  for  a  beautiful  home  environment  and  who 
wish  to  have  absolutely  authoritative  knowledge  of  the  arts 
which  apply  thereto.  Also  it  often  proves  of  great  practical 
value,  by  preventing  disappointment,  "mistakes"  and  waste 
of  money. 

One  subscriber  writes:  "/  wish  I  could  tell  you  hovj  much  profit 
and  enjoyment  I  have  had,  and  best  of  all  what  a  different  feeling 
I  have  about  having  a  house  to  furnish."  Another  writes:  "I  can 
only  repeat  that  I  never  did  anything  that  I  enjoyed  as  much. 
I  fairly  thrill  vjhen  a  nenv  lesson  comes."  We  have  scores  of  such 
voluntary  tributes. 

Prepared  and  conducted  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
living  architects  and  decorators,  this  course  covers  the  entire  field 
and  gives  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  essential  facts  and  principles 
governing  the  art.  And  it  is  abso- 
lutely the  final  word  on  the  sub- 
ject: those  who  acquire  the  knowl- 
edge this  course  provides  will 
forever    after    speak    with    authority. 

We  believe  that  you  will  thor- 
oughly enjoy  this  course.  Any- 
one who  finds  pleasure  and  profit 
in  reading  Arts  &  Decoration  is 
bound  to  find  equal  pleasure  and 
profit  in  reading  the  lessons  as  they 
come.  Because  there  is  nothing 
dull  or  heavy  or  boresome  or  per- 
plexing about  the  course.  On  the 
contrary,  from  start  to  finish  it  is 
so  entertainingly  written,  and  the 
principle  and  facts  so  clearly  and 
'concisely  set  forth,  that  you  will 
read  each  lesson  with  intense  in- 
terest and  absorb  it  without  con- 
scious   effort. 


THE  COURSE 


LESSON  I.  The  Fixed  Back- 
ground—the    basic    clement. 

LESSON    II.    Walls 

LESSON  III.  Windows  and  Their 
Treatment. 

LESSON  IV.  Ceilings.  Floors 
and    Floor    Coverings. 

LESSON  V.  Lighls  and  Light- 
ing  Fixtures. 

LESSON  VI.  Color  and  Color 
Schemes. 

LESSON  VII.  Choice  and  Ar- 
raiiKrment  of  Furniture. 

LESSON  VIII.  Decorative  Tex- 
tiles  and   Hangings. 

LESSON  IX.  Choosing.  Framing 
an.!    Hanging    Pictures. 

LESSON  X.  Fainted  Furniture 
and    Its    r.se-:. 

LESSON  XI.  Furnishing  the 
Apartment. 

LESSON  XII.     Historical    Back- 

LESSON  XIII       The       Historical 


Only  24  Lessons  in  the  Course 

There  are  twenty-four  natural  subdivisions  of  the  art  of  Interior 
Decoration.  The  course  is  therefore  arranged  one  lesson  to  each 
subdivision.  (See  list  at  bottom  of  page.)  Each  lesson  is  sent 
to  you  in  the  form  of  a  large,  finely  printed  and  illustrated 
pamphlet.  An  hour's  attentive  reading  per  day  will  be  ample 
to  acquire  the  contents  of  each  pamphlet  in  twelve  to  fourteen 
days.  To  complete  the  course  therefore  requires  forty-eight 
weeks,  but  each  lesson  bears  its  own  pleasure  and  benefit.  You 
profit  intellectually  and   practically  from   the  very  first. 

The  Special  Service  Bureau 

The  minute  you  enroll  you  are  entitled  to  the  use  without  charge 
of  this  remarkable  bureau,  which  opens  to  you  the  myriad  shops 
of  the  world's  greatest  market  place.  Experts  who  cannot  be 
fooled  either  as  to  values  or  authenticity  are  at  your  service,  to 
help  you  to  buy  wisely  and  without  waste  whatever  you  wish 
to  have.  Not  only  subscribers  living  away  from  New  York  but 
many  who  live  here  have  found  this  service  worth  more  than 
the   cost  of  the   course. 

SEND  THIS  COUPON  NOW 
FOR  A  BEAUTIFUL  BRO- 
CHURE WHICH  DESCRIBES 
THIS  COURSE  IN  COM- 
PLETE DETAIL.  YOU 
WILL  FIND  IT  VER  Y 
INTERESTING. 


LESSON   XV.  The  Baroque  Style 

in  Furniture. 
LESSON  XVI.  The  Rococo  Style 

LESSON  XVII.  The  Neo-Classic 
Style    in    Furniture. 

LESSON  XVIII.  Jacobean  and 
Rest. .ration  Furniture  in  Eng- 
land. 

LESSON  XIX.  William  and 
Mary.  Queen  Anne  and  Early 
Georgian    Styles    in    Furniture. 

LESSON  XX.  The  Age  of  Chip- 
pendale  in   England. 

LESSON  XXI.  The  Adam  Period 
in    England    and   America. 

LESSON  XXII.  American  Adap- 
tation of  British  and  Conti- 
nental Styles. 

LESSON  XXIII.  Interior  Deco- 
ration  As   a  Profession. 

LESSON  XXIV.  Problems  and 
Their  Practical  Solution. 


ARTS   &    DECORATION, 

45  West  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any 
obligation  to  me  whatsoever,  your 
brochure  giving  complete  descrip- 
tion of  your  home  study  course  in 
interior  decorating,  with  cost, 
terms,  etc. 


A&D    June,    '24 


